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NO FUTURE RETURN 


OF THE 


JEWS CALLED FOR BY PROPHECY. 


SERMON I. 


Romans xt. 15,—‘‘If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead:? ” 


The question which we mean to discuss in connection with this 
passage, is not whether the Jews are, according to the Scriptures, 
to be converted unto Christ and united to his church—most persons 
admit that—but whether they are, as a nation, to be restored to their 
own land. 

This last opinion, although gaining favor in the world, I think not 
correct ; and for the following reasons : : 

1. The New Testament, we think, nowhere teaches it. We know 
there are passages which are quoted as implying it; and we admit 
that if it were a fact certainly foretold in any passage, that the Jews 
are yet to be restored to their own land, then there are others which 
might, with some show of probability, be quoted as referring to it. 
But, until a passage be adduced which certainly proves their return, 
we are not to allow that others allude to it. 

Our text, as the whole connection shows, refers, not to the disper- ‘ 
sion of the Jews from Palestine and future restoration, but to their 
separation from the church of Christ, for their unbelief, and future 
reception, should they believe. The Jews were then in possession of 
the land of their fathers—the State at peace and in quiet—the Roman, 
war, which destroyed their city and nation, not yet begun—yet Paul 

_speaks of them as cut off, and the Gentiles as grafted in their place. 
The Gentile believers were not removed into Palestine, on professing- 
faith in Christ. The cutting off and grafting in, refers to their rela- 
tion to the church of God, the kingdom of Christ, and not to the rela- 
tion of that people to the land of their fathers. ‘The whole connec- 
tion and illustration, drawn from the Olive tree, proves this. Nor 1s 
there any passage in the New Testament, as it seems to me, that cer- 
tainly teaches a return of the Jews, after the times of the Apostles. 
Our Lord does. in one nlace. and but in one. as L.thinkessnealeeciinestieasae 
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ofa future dispersion of that people. When foretelling the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, by the Romans, Luke xxi. 24, he says they “shall 
be led away captive into all nations : and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
What will then take place, is not said ; nor do we certainly know what 
the treading down of the Gentiles means. All we are concerned with, 
at present, is the fact, that nothing is said about a restoration to their 
own land, after that dispersion. 

This silence of the New Testament is the more remarkable, if a 
return be yet to take place, from the fact that we have, in the revela- 
tion of St. John, a long connected prophecy, giving, as is. generally 
admitted, an outline of the history of the church, to the end of the 
world. It notices the progress of the gospel, the suffering of the 
church under the Pagan empire, the change when the empire became 
Christian, the division of the empire into ten kingdoms, the rise of 
anti-Christ, his bitter opposition to pure religion, his destruction, and 
the final triumph of the gospel; but not a word of a future restora- 
tion of the Jews. The reference to the twelve tribes, in what is said 
about their sealing, whatever that may mean, most certainly does not 
mean a restoration to their own land. Now, if their return held as 
prominent a place in the history of the church as many.now give to 
it, is it not marvelous that no notice is taken of it in this. prophetic 
history of the church? 

A similar remark may be made about Daniel—whose book contains. 
a long historical prophecy, reaching from his time to the end of the 
world. This is done twice. He notices the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captivity, which began about the time he wrote. He. 
gives the. time after their return. to the coming of the Messiah, his 
cutting off, and the utter ruin of the nation that would follow, but not 
a word about a future restoration. He sets forth the rise of the Per- 
sian empire, that of the Greeks which followed it, that of the Romans. 
which succeeded, the disunion of the Roman empire into ten kingdoms, 
the rise of Popery, its bitter opposition to the cause of God, its de- 
struction, and the universal spread of the gospel that would follow; 
but not one word, about a return of the Jews. We think we haye, in 
all this, a strong presumption against there being a return. yet future. 

2. We find another presumptive argument against a future resto- 
ration of the Jews, in the principles laid down in the New Testament, 
which go to abolish the peculiar privileges of the Jews, that arose 
from the Mosaic law and the Abrahamic covenant. 

It is most distinctly declared by the apostles, “ that, under the gos- . 
pel, there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek,’? Romans 
x. 12; that “ by one spirit we are all baptized into one body, wheth- 
er we be Jews or Gentiles,” 1 Corinthians xii. 13; that “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” Galatians 
ili. 28. Here the believing Gentile is placed on the same footing 
with the Jew, even as regards the Abrahamic covenant, the great 
charter of Jewish promises and Jewish privileges. See also Colos- 
Sians 11. 11. 
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But this is not all. We find in the New Testament that names 
used in the-Old Testament, to designate the Jews as God’s peculiar 
people, and his church as made up almost wholly of Abraham’s natu- 
ral seed, are applied to designate all who profess faith in Christ, 
whether Jew or Gentile; and we find them, in their higher import, 
denied to the natural seed of Abraham, who did not believe in Christ., 

* He is not a Jew, which is one outwardly; neither is that circum-. 
cision, which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew, which is one 
inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not 
in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, bat of God,’’ Romans ii. 28, 
29; and Romans ix. 6, 7, 8, he declares “ they are not all Israel, which, 
are of Israel; neither, because they are. the seed of Abraham, are: 
they all children: that is, they which are the children of the flesh, 
these are not the children of God ;” again, in verse 25, 26, of the 
same chapter, he quotes a passage from Hosea, in which the expres- 
sion, “ my people, beloved, and children of the living God,” are used 
to designate, not the natural seed of Abraham, but all true believers. 

We find Paul declaring, Galatians vi. 16, to “as many as walk 
according to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God.”’ He evidently here means all true believers, whether 
Jew or Gentile—they are the “Israel of God.” Again, Paul to the 
Philippians iii. 3, after warning against the unbelieving Jews, whom 
he calls the concision, declares, “‘ we are the circumcision, which wor-- 
ship God in the spirit, and: rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi-. 
dence in the flesh; ”’ and, in 1 Peter ii. 9, 10, believers in Christ are 
declared to be “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people ; which, in time past, were not a people, but 
are now the people of God.” Compare with Exodus xix. 5, 6, where. 
the same is said of Israel. 

And thus Zion and Jerusalem, names used in the Old Testament to. 
designate the Jewish church, are used to mean the New Testament 
church. ‘ We are come to Mount Zion, the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the general assembly of the church of the 


_ first born, whose names are written in Heaven, to Jesus the mediator: 


of the new covenant, ard to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh. 
better things than tkat of Abel.” See also Galatians iv. 25, 27. 
Here the New Testament church is most plainly meant. 

We need not add to the above. They prove most fully that the 
distinctions between Jew and Gentile, growing out of the Mosaic law* 
and the Abrahamic covenant, are done away under the New Testa-. 
ment dispensation—that the believing Gentile is made to stand on the 
same ground with the believing Jew—that the middle wall of parti- 


tion is broken down, (Ephesians ii.) and of the two (the believing 


Jew and Gentile) one new body (church) is made, while the unbelie¥-. 
ing Jew is cut off. 

These principles were not more clearly laid down, than they were 
carried out into practice, as the New Testament dispensation pro- 
gressed. For a time, the Apostles did not themselves clearly sec these 
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and the instruction drawn from it, to prepare Peter to preach the gos- 
pel to Cornelius and family. It required the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on these Gentiles, as it before had descended on the Apostles, to 
satisfy Peter that God had put no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek. And when the case was reported at Jerusalem, and the believ- 
ing Jews were constrained to own the hand of God in it, yet there 
seems to have remained an undefined wondering how, or why, it 
should be so. Paul, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, seems to have 
more early and petfectly understood these principles, and more dis- 
tinctly laid them dewn in his teaching and writing, than any of the 
Apostles; and this was one of the grounds of that bitter persecution 
carried on against him by the Jewish rulers. “They charged him 
with teaching men “ to forsake Moses, not to circumcise their children, 
nor observe the customs,’’—even believing Jews felt the prejudice. 

On the whole matter of observing the Mosaic rites and institutions, 
there was for years a diversity of opinion among the believing Gen- 
tiles, as well as among the Jews; and it was the occasion of much 
discussion and angry feeling in the apostolic churches. But the re- 
sult of the whole matter was, that the great mass of all who professed 
faith in Christ as the Messiah, gave up the Mosaic rites, left off their 
Jewish peculiarities, mixed and blended with Gentile believers, and 
became lost in the general mass of the New Testament church. 
They, with the Gentile believers, took the name of Christians, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Isaiah Ixii. 2; Ixv. 15; and they, and 
their descendants, became wholly lost, as to their Jewish name and 
race. 

Now, had it been a known and received truth among the Apostles 
and Jewish believers, that the Old Testament prophecies foretold a 
great gathering of the Jewish nation at a future time—that the 
natural seed of Isracl were to be greatly favored as God’s peculiar 
people—would the Jewish believers have taken a course which would 
thus directly and inevitably, without a miracle to prevent it, deprive 
their descendants of a participation in that restoration and glory 
which awaited their nation? ‘They had before them, in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, an example of the evil of neglecting to preserve 
their genealogies, (Nehemiah vii. 64—5,) and mixing and intermarry- 
ing with other nations, (Ezra ix. 12, and Nehemiah xiii.) ; and yet, 
with the inspired Apostles at their head, the whole body of Jewish 
«believers mixed and intermarried with the Gentile believers, neglect-. 
ed or lost their genealogical tables, and long since have been without 
evidence of their Jewish descent. 

Those known in the world as Jews, have, from within a few gen- 
erations after the times of the Apostles, been that part of the Jewish 
nation who rejected Christ, and who, with their descendants down to 
the present time, have adhered to the Mosaic institutions, as the only. 
acceptable way of serving God. Now, the singular result of this 
whole way of managing the matter will be, in case the Jews are 
literally gathered and restored to their own land, and distinguished as. 
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restored and set forth as the peculiarly favored of all people, will 
consist wholly of the descendants of those who, from the time of 
Christ till now, have been his rejectors ; while the descendants of the 
Apostles, and the many ten thousands who believed in Christ during 
the first ages of Christianity, (and many of them endured the loss of 
all things for him and his cause,) have lost all part in this latter glory 
of their nation. While I do not adduce this as conclusive proof that 
a future restoration of the Jews is not to be expected, it does, to me, 
present a strong presumption against it. 

3. A third reason why I disbelieve in a future restoration of the 
Jews arises from the fact, that I think I find in the history and circum- 
stances of Israel, at the return from Babylon and on down to the com- 
ing of the Messiah, a fulfillment of those prophecies which regard 
that nation as the peculiar people of God. Other prophecies there 
are which were not then, and which may not until now be fulfilled, 

some of them may employ the terms Israel, Jew, God’s people, &c. 
the terms then in use to designate God’s visible people; but we sup- 
pose they are to be taken in their New Testament sense, to which we 
have already referred. This will however fall under a fourth reason 
for rejecting the opinion of a future restoration. 

Before considering those prophecies usually quoted to prove a fu- 
ture return of the Jews, we must premise several things. There has 
been a return of the Jews to their own land, followed witha varied 
but considerable amount of national prosperity, during a period of 
from four to five hundred years after those prophecies were written. 
Zerubbabel went up with the first great company of captives 536 years 
before Christ, according to our received chronology. Ezra went up 79 
years later, and Nehemiah 11 years later still, making 90 years from 
the going up of Zerubbabel to that of Nehemiah. Zerubbabel settled 
the country and rebuilt the Temple, but did not rebuild nor fortify the 
city. Ezra regulated their religious matters, but did not rebuild nor 
fortify the city. The fact that the city was still not built, and the 
gates still burnt with fire, was what so strongly affected the mind of 
Nehemiah: i. 2,3; ii. 12—17. Their being thus without means of 
defense, while they were hated and opposed by all the surrounding 
people, must have greatly operated to prevent the Jews from return- 
ing. But Nehemiah was sent up as Governor, with authority to re- 
build and fortify the city, which he did: il. 5—6, see the whole book. 
The more usual supposition is, that Artaxerxes is the same as Ahasue- 
rus, and that the queen who is mentioned as sitting by (il. 6) was queen 
Esther; and how much the Jews were favored under her and Morde- 
cai the book of Esther shows. There is good reason to suppose that 
now, when allowed to build and fortify their city, and to have a gover- 
nor who stood high in favor at the Persian court, and with such pa- 
trons as Mordecai and Esther, many more would return to the land of 
their fathers than had done under the discouragements that attended 
their settlement up to this time. But here the Old Testament histo- 
ry of that people closes. Malachi, who is the only Prophet who lived 
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be called history: This very defect in historical documents needful 
to show the fulfillment of prophecy, has, we suppose, left more pro- 
phecy apparently unfulfilled than would appear so, if we had that de- 
tailed account of the history of Israel in this period, which we have 
in most of the time that preceded it. We think, however, enough 
may be gathered from other sources to show that many, if not most of 
those prophecies which relate toa literal return of Israel as a na- 
tion, have been fulfilled. The history of those times—that of the 
Maccabees, Josephus, and other writers—shows that the Jews became 
very numerous in Palestine—were fora time an independent nation, 
extended their conquests over the neighboring states—as Edom and. 
the Philistines—that their alliance was sought by the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, and by the Roman power—that they observed the Mosaic 
Jaw much more strictly than in most former periods of their history, 
and especially in abandoning idolatry, keeping the Sabbath, and in 
hearing the law read every Sabbath in their Synagogues. 

The New Testament shows that in the time of the Apostles Pales- 
. tine was the seat of the nation; that they possessed the greater part 
of the land; that they were numerous and prosperous, and lived un-. 
der their own laws, although their kings and governors were appoint- 
ed and removed by the Roman emperors. Now we think these facts 
go far to constitute a fulfillment of those prophecies which foretell a 
return, and promise special favors to Israel as a people. 

We remark farther, that all the prophecies found in the Old Testa- 
ment respecting a restoration of Jews, were written before the above 
veturn was completed, most of them before it began. Haggai and 
Zechariah lived under Zerubbabel, and aided at the first effort to re- 
build the Temple. Their prophecies evidently were written about 
that time. Haggai says little about a return. Zechariah refers to it 
several times, but mostly in a way that as far as itis necessarily ap- 
plicable to the Jewish nation, has received, as we think, a fulfillment. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel lived at the-time the captivity began; but not 
at the return. Daniel saw the beginning of the return, and foretold 
the rebuilding of the walls in troublous times: ix. 25. The other 
Prophets lived before ; and most of them, as Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, who- 
contain the most predictions, lived before the captivity, and several 
hundred years before the return. 

Instead of noticing in detail all the passages which speak of a re- 
turn, which would be tedious and perhaps uninteresting from their 
number and similarity, I will adduce some that from their connection. 
and other circumstances must be admitted to refer to the return from 
Babylon, which yet relate facts respecting that return that are often 
referred to as not yet fulfilled—as that both Israel and Judah return- 
ed, formed one nation, returned from all countries, settled in all parts 
of their land, were greatly reformed, abandoned idolatry, became 
ae as aforetime, witnessed the coming and rule of their Mes- 
siah, &e. 


Most if not all these points have-been brought forward; some by 
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again be restored to their own land, as things that were not fulfilled in 
the return from Babylon. 

As this is an important point in this subject, I will give the following 
passage from Frazer on the Prophecies, as a sample of things he sup- 
poses yet to be fulfilled. 

“The ten tribes who have had no national existence since their cap- 
tivity by Salmanazer, shall return with the two tribes. The king- 
doms of Israel and Judah shall form one great and united nation. 
They shall be gathered from all countries and corners of the earth; 
whereas formerly they returned from one country only. They shall 
be thoroughly cleansed from their sins; whereas they brought much 
of their perverseness with themfrom Babylon. They shall return 
under the Messiah their leader. They shall possess all the land, as in 
the most flourishing days of David and Solomon, and more extensively 
than in their time; which certainly was not the case on their return 
from Babylon. Their possession of the land shall be perpetual; 
whereas after their return from Babylon they were dispossessed by 
the Romans. The service of God performed among them shall be 
spiritual, and quite distinct from their former manner of serving him. 
The nations shall flow into them, and they shall propagate the truth 


among all nations. Their temporal happiness shall be great and per-- 


manent.”’ 


Now we think that all these points have been so far fulfilled in the: 


return from Babylon and the state of the Jews up to the destruction of. 


Jerusalem by the Romans, as to take away the ground for a reasona-- 


ble expectation of another restoration; and had we as full an account 
of the history of Israel from the time of Nehemiah to Christ as we have 


from Joshua to that of Nehemiah, we doubt not we should. have facts: 
that would testify still more fully that those prophecies have been ful-- 


filled. 

One remark [ will here make, which ought to be kept in mind, 
when the fulfillment of prophecy is under consideration. Of all de- 
scriptions of things, prophecy is, for the most part, the briefest, and 
for that very reason, is often the most strongly expressed. The lead- 

ing thought, the prominent point is strongly set forth; the subject it- 
self and the good sense of the reader must often supply the limits and 
qualifications which belong to the case. ‘This is indeed a characteris- 
tic of scripture style, as.it is also, more or less, of all who are deeply 
in earnest on subjects which they deem of great importance, and who 
are almost wholly taken up with the matter, to the neglect of the 
manner of their writing or speaking. To describe a meeting at which 
there were many people, it is said, every body or all the world was 
there ; to express the fact that a thing has been seen or known by ma- 
ny, it issaid, every body saw it or knew it. Now the Bible is written 
in this plain earnest style; and prophecy, which is peculiarly brief 
and figurative, especially partakes of it. Not to bear this in mind, 


t 


to blame it for not fulfilling expectations, which rightly understood, it 9 


and make due allowance for it, is to do injustice to the word of God, and 


would never have raised. We are fearful that much, very much of 
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this perversion of scripture obtains in the world. No book is so 
strangely interpreted as the Bible often is. 

In comparing the return from Babylon with prophecies that foretell 
a return, in order to show that they have been so far fulfilled that we- 
have no ground to expect another return, | will assume two points as 
admitted, as I suppose all will admit them: First, that when a prophe- 
cy is shown satisfactorily to relate to the return from Babylon, then all 
that the said prophecy predicted would take place did take place, al- 
though we may not distinctly have the fulfillment recorded. 

_ Secondly, the period within which the prophecies respecting the. 
return were to be fulfilled reaches at least to the coming of Christ and 
the setting up of his kingdom; for his coming is in many places re- 
ferred to as one of those things that would attend, accompany, or fol- 
low their return. 

The question mainly hinges on the fact, whether the return from 
the Babylonish captivity contains such a. fulfillment of prophecy as 
leaves no sufficient reason to.expect another. As, however, the pre- 
diction of Moses respecting what should befall Israel, if disobedient to 
God, is at times quoted as not yet fulfilled, we have a remark or two to 
make on the captivities and returns which have followed that prophe- 
cy of Moses. Ineed not quote the whole of it, but will give a few of 
the most striking passages. 

“And it shall come to pass, if thou willt not hearken unto the voice 
of the Lord thy God, the Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before 
thine enemies: thou shalt go out one way against them, and shall flee 
sever ways before them; and shall be removed into all the kingdoms 
of the earth. The Lord shall bring thee and thy king, whom thou 
shalt set over thee, unto a nation which neither thee nor thy fathers 
have known; and there shalt thou serve other gods, wood and stone ; 
and thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb and a by word 
among all nations, whither the Lord shall lead thee. The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of the earth, as 
swift as an eagle flieth; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not under- 
stand; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the per- 
son of the old, nor show favor to the young; and he shall besiege thee 
in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls come down, wherein 
thou trustedst, throughout all thy land; and thou shalt eat the fruit 
of thine own body, the flesh of thy-sons and of thy daughters, which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee, in the siege and straitness, where- 
with thine enemies shall distress thee ; and the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people from one end of the earth even unto the other; and 
there shalt thou serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers 
have known, even wood and stone; and the Lord shall bring thee in- 
to Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee, thou 
shalt see it no more again; and there ye shall be sold unto your ene- 
mies for bond men and bond women, and no man shall buy you,” c 28. 

_ The above is the most striking part of the prediction of Moses, res- 

pecting the afflictions and captivities that should befall the Jews, if they 
would not obey the voice of the Lord. The latter part, respecting the 
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‘hation of fierce countenance, that was to take and destroy their fenced 
‘cities throughout all the land, and drive them, through hunger, to eat 
the flesh of their sons and daughters, &c., is usually applied to the Ro- 
‘mans and that fierce and bitter war which ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the nation. Now with regard to this last 
‘dispersion among all nations, there is no promise of a return. It clo- 
ses with the declaration that they should “be sold for bond men and 
bond women and no man should buy them.” There is a doubt thrown 
‘on the propriety of confining its application to this last dispersion, in the 
fact stated in the 64th verse, that they should serve gods, wood and stone, 
which their fathers knew not. This seems to imply, plainly, idol wor- 
ship, to which Israel was grievously addicted until their return from 
the Babylonish captivity; but itis not known to have been a national sin 
of the Jews from that time. This fact seems in favor of an applica- 
tion of it to an earlier dispersion, while Israel was addicted to that sin. 

Now, in the wars carried on against the kingdom of Israel, the 
whole country, with all the strong cities, even Samaria itself, was 
finally taken; during these wars the people were so pressed for food 
that an “ Ass’ head was sold for four score pieces of silver, and the 
fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung (a kind of pulse, as is supposed) 
for five pieces of silver;’’ and persons were actually driven to kill 
and eat their own children: 2 Kings vi. 24-29. This siege was not 
the one which terminated in taking the city; but we may well sup- 
‘pose, that the wars which brought utter ruin on the kingdom of Israel, 
were not less wasteing and afflictive than those that precedediit. It 
‘was chiefly for idolatry that Israel was destroyed; and no doubt that 
for a time, at least, after their captivity, they practiced idolatry in the 
anidst of the nations, among whom they were dispersed. 

As regards the kingdom of Judah, we have facts which go far to- 
‘wards -a fulfillment of the prediction. Six hundred and ten years 
before Christ, while Josiah was on the throne, Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 
marched through Palestine, to make war on the king of Assyria, at 
the Euphrates. Josiah opposed his passage through his kingdom; 
they fought, and Josiah was defeated and killed at Magiddo. Pharaoh 
laid a tribute on the kingdom of Judah, and held it as a conquered 
‘country. He was, however, defeated in his war on the Euphrates, 
and the king of Babylon took from Pharaoh the whole country, as 
far as the river of Egypt, including the kingdom of Judah. After 
serving the king of Babylon three years, the king of Judah rebelled, 
was besieged in Jerusalem, the city taken, the whole country subdued, 
and the captive king taken to Babylon with other captives, among 
whom were Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Ezekiel, Mordecai, 
and others: Daniel i.; Esther ii.; 2 Kings xxiil., xXxiv., XXv- Zede- 
kiah was made king; he rebelled—was besieged—the city reduced by 
famine, so that the people had nothing to eat. Parents ate their chil- 
dren, and children ate their parents: Jeremiah xix. 9; Ezekiel v. 10. 
The city was taken—the house of God burnt, and the whole country 
laid waste; and the greater part of the people carried captives ; and 


the remainder, for fear of the Chaldeans, took refuge in Egypt. 
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Here, in the space of about twenty years, the land was overrun and 
subdued, and Jerusalem taken four times; and at last, in way of re- 
venge for two revolts against the king of Babylon, the country was 
utterly wasted—the cities destroyed—Jerusalem burnt—and_ almost 
the whole population put to death, or carried into captivity. Now, we 
know that the idolatry of Judah was a main procuring cause of their 
calamities; Jeremiah charges it on them in Egypt, where a remnant 
of them had gone, and by force taken him with them, as the sin which 
was now visited. They proudly, and in defiance, declare they will 

‘continue to practice it: “ Have ye forgotten” says he, “the wicked- 
ness of your fathers, and the wickedness of the kings of Judah, and 
the wickedness of your wives, and your own wickedness, which ye 
have committed in the land of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem? 
Then answered all the men which knew that their wives had burned 
incense to other gods, saying, we will certainly do whatsoever thing 
goeth forth out of our own mouth, to burn incense to the queen of 
heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as we have done, 
we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, in the cities of Judah, 
and streets of Jerusalem: ” Jeremiah xliv. 9-17. 

Here, again, we have them, when scattered abroad for their sins, 
serving other gods, as Moses foretold. That the captives carried to 
Babylon, did, for a time, continue to practice idolatry, we have reason 
to believe, although the facts may not be plainly declared in the brief 
accounts we have of their conduct, during their dispersion. The 
references that Ezekiel makes to the idolatries of Israel, seem to im- 
ply that the captives still practiced idolatry : Ezekiel viii. 7-18; xiv. 
1-8; xx. 1, 30-32. 

It ought to be recollected, that Israel was often made to feel the 
predicted judgment, before those last fearful ones that are found in 
the wasting of the country by the kings of Assyria and Babylon, and 
the still more fearful desolations by the Romans. Under the Judges 
alone, before there was a king over Israel, they were reduced to ser- 
vitude, repeatedly : under the king of Mesopotamia eight years, under 
Eglon, king of Moab, eighteen years: Judges ili. 8, 14; under Jabin, 
king of Canaan, twenty years: Judges xiv. 3; under Midian seven 
years: Judges vi. 1; under the Philistines forty years, xili.1. The Philis- 
tines, during their dominion over Israel, completely disarmed the peo- 
ple; they did not allow smiths to remain among them, the people were 
obliged to go down to the Philistines to get their implements of labor 
made and repaired: as their shares, coulters, axes, and mattocks; and 
so far had this been carred into effect, that in the first effort, under Saul, 
to throw off their yoke, not a sword or spear was found in the army 
of Israel, excepting the two possessed by Saul and Jonathan: 1 Sam- 
uel xiii. 19-22. ‘The Philistines had garrisons in many parts of the 
land, and continued to hold them until the reign of David: 1 Samuel 
xili. 23; xiv. 1-15; xxxi. 7; 2 Samuel xxiii. 14, 15. 

All these oppressions and servitudes, and many of them were most 
afflictive, are fulfillments of these predictions of Moses, That in 
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toms of those times, have been removed from their own land, and 
sold as slaves, is highly probable: Judges v. 30; Joel iii. 3-6; there 
are few things in the prediction that have not been literally fulfilled, 
again and again, before their last fearful ruin by the Romans. 

The above remarks about the predictions of Moses, might, without 
much departure from our object, have been omitted; as, however, we 
have often seen them referred to as yet fulfilling, and some of them 
to be fulfilled, we have taken the above notice of them. If we admit 
that some of them doagree most strikingly with the now scattered con- 
dition of the Jews, we can still remark that the last part of the predic- 
tion of Moses relates to their dispersion, and is not followed with a 
declaration of a future restoration: Deuteronomy xxviii. throughout. 

As remarked before, the question mainly turns on the fact, whether 
the prophecies promising a return were so far fulfilled in the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, as to remove any well grounded reason 
to expect another return yet to take place. This I suppose to be the 
case, and I will now examine that point. 

In order to simplify the matter, we will pursue the following plan, 
which we think a fair and satisfactory one. We will adduce prophe- 
cies, which, from their connection and other circumstances, must be 
admitted to relate to the return from Babylon. Notice the things 
which those prophecies declare would take place, and assume as cer- 
tain that they did take place as predicted. We will farther as- 
‘sume that as these points have been once literally fulfilled, we are not 
to expect a literal fulfillment of them a second time. And where 
the same things are foretold in other prophecies, the connection of 
which leaves it doubtful as to what time they refer, we will assume 
that, as the thing is the same, it is rightly referred to the place given it 
in the prophecy, whose place is certainly known. For example, the 
coming of the Messiah is fixed by Haggai 11. 7, to the period during the 
standing of the second temple; all the prophecies, therefore, which 
speak of his coming are rightly referred to the same time, whether 
he be set forth as the Branch, the Shepherd, David, the Son of David, 
or the King of Israel. If I can find a passage in a prophecy that 

‘must be admitted to relate to the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, which teaches that both Israel and Judah returned together and 
formed one people; then I will assume that another union and re- 
turn is not needed to fulfill that prophecy; and when I find this uni- 
ted return referred to in another passage, not fixed to any special 
time, I will assume that it refers to the time fixed in the other passage, 
rather than a return yet future. ‘The principle seems to me rea- 
sonable, and as not taking more for granted than the nature of the 
case calls for. It agrees with the principle in philosophy that “ more 
causes are not to be assigned to things than are sufficient to account 
for them.” A return has taken place, and fulfilled the prophecies, 
therefore another return is not called for. : 

Before the destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremiah foretold that the 
kingdom of Judah and all the surrounding nations would be subdued 
by the king of Babylon, and should serve the king of Babylon 70 years: 
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Jeremiah xxv. 9—14; and that at the end of that time Babylon 
should be subdued, and at the time of her overthrow his people should 
be restored to their own land: Jeremiah xxix. 10. 

When we now turn to the 50 and 51 chapters of Jeremiah, which 
goes much into detail as to the destruction of Babylon, we find re- 
peated declarations of the return of God’s people. These we notice, 
because they must be admitted to relate to that return. There is no 
denying this. 

In Jeremiah |., after announcing: the war against Babylon, we 
have this passage: “In those days, (the time of Babylon’s fall,) and 
in that time, saith the Lord, the children of Israel shall come, they 
and the children of Judah together, going and weeping: they shalt 
go, and seek the Lord their God. ‘They shall ask the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward, saying, Come, and let us join ourselyes 
to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten,” 4, 5. 
He then resumes the account of the war against Babylon; and again, 
at the 17th verse, notices his people, for whose sake, in fact, these 
judgments were inflicted on Babylon : “Israel is a scattered sheep, the 
lions have driven him away ; first, the king of Assyria hath devoured 
him, and last, this Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, hath broken 
his bones. Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Isra- 
el, Behold, I will punish the king of Babylon and his land, as I have 
punished the king of Assyria. And I will bring Israel again to his 
habitation, and he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and his soul 
shall be satisfied upon Mount Ephraim and Gilead. In those days, 
and in that time, saith the Lord, the iniquity of Israel shall be sought 
for, and there shall be none; and the sins of Judah, and they shall 
not be found: for I will pardon them whom I reserve.” Again, in 
li. 5, 6, in the midst of the most fearful account of the slain in the 
taking of Babylon, the Prophet stops to notice his people: “ For 
Israel hath not been forsaken, nor Judah of his God, of the Lord of 
hosts; though their land was filled with sin against the Holy One of 
Israel. Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every man his 
soul; be not cut off in her iniquity: for this is the time of the Lord’s 
vengeance ; he will render to her a recompense.” 

These passages prove that four or more points have been fulfilled, 
and points which have been adduced as not fulfilled in the return from 
Babylon, and therefore yet to take place. 

1. Both Israel and Judah did return. They are specified in seve- 
ral places. 

2. They returned together as one people, and formed one nation. 

3. They returned from various countries and nations. It is noted 
that the Assyrian carried away Isracl, and the king of Babylon car- 
ried away Judah; both are to return, of course must return, from the 
countries where they were scattered. The decree of Cyrus declares 
that God had given him all the kingdoms of the earth, and permits 
all God’s people, who choose, (there is no restriction) to return to the 
land of their fathers. 

4. Thev were to settle all narts of their land. That the cantivec 
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who returned settled the country about Jerusalem, which belonged to 
the kingdom of Judah, is admitted ; but it has been alledged that they 
' were almost wholly confined to that: and hence it has been inferred, 
that there must be another return to fulfill those prophecies which speak 
of the whole land. In answer to this, we refer to the passage above 
adduced. “Israel was to be brought to his habitation, to feed on Car- 
mel and Bashan, and to be satisfied on Mount Ephraim and Gilead.”’ 
Here four important districts are specified, all within the kingdom of 
Israel; two on the east of the Jordan, and two on the west. Or pos- 
sibly the Carmel here named may be the one on the south of Judah, 
for there are two Carmels in Palestine; then the expression would 
designate the whole land—as that of Dan and Beersheba does—one- 
point being taken at each extreme, north and south, east and west. 

5. But there is another point brought clearly into view. There 
would be a great reformation among them—a great sorrowing for 
sin, and forsaking it—and especially a putting away their idolatry, 
that sin which, more than any other, drew down on them the judg- 
ments of the Lord. They were to go “ weeping, and seeking God,” 
and proposing to enter “into a covenant with him that should never be 
forgotten.”” So would they forsake their idolatry, that it should not 
be found, either in Israel or Judah—those brought back as preserved, 
should be saved from it. 

Jeremiah, who lived at the time that Judah went into captivity, and 
who had foretold it, and how long it would last, contains more passa- 
ges which speak of a return, than any other prophet. That a good 
many of them relate to the return from Babylon, most will admit, 
That those from the 28th chapter to the 33d, inclusive, do, will not, 
we think, be disputed by many, after a careful examination. 

Jehoiakim, whom Nebuchadnezzer made king, when he took the 
whole country from Pharaoh, rebelled, and was killed in the war that 
followed, as is supposed. His son Jeconiah was overcome, and, with 
many, carried to Babylon, while Zedekiah was made king in his stead. 
Hananiah, a false prophet, declared to the people, in the presence of 
Jeremiah, about the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, that the 
captives at Babylon would return in about two years, and bring back 
the sacred vessels, which had been carried away. Jeremiah declared 
that Hananiah lied—that the captivity would last 70 years—that the 
rest of the Jews, and the rest of the sacred vessels, would be carried to 
Babylon; and, in proof that Hananiah lied, he declared Hananiah 
would die before the year was out. He died in the seventh month. 

“ Thus saith the Lord, That after seventy years be accomplished at 
Babylon, I will visit you, and perform my good word towards you, in 
causing you to return to this place.. Then shall ye call upon me, and 
ye shall goand pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye 
shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your 
heart. And I will be found of you, saith the Lord; and I wiil turn 
away your captivity, and I will gather you from all the nations, and 
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' While Hananiah tried to deceive the Jews at Jerusalem, and induce 
them to believe the captivity would return in a few years, a similar 
thing took place among the captives at Babylon. Three false prophets 
are named Ahab, son of Koliah, Zedekiah, son of Maaseiah, and She- 
maiah, the Nehemelite. This last had the audacity to write to Zepha- 
niah, the High Priest, and urge him to put Jeremiah in prison and the 
stocks, as a punishment for writing to the captives, and advising them 
to fix themselves for a long captivity. Jeremiah declared the judg- 
ment of God against Shemaiah for thus deceiving the people. 

He then declares again that Israel would return: “ For lo, the days . 
come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the captivity of my peo- 
ple Israel and Judah, saith the Lord; and [ will cause them to return to 
the land that I gave their fathers, and they shall possess it. Behold I 
will bring again the captivity of Jacob’s tent, and have mercy on his. 
dwelling places ; and the city shall be builded upon her own heap, and 
the palace shall remain after the manner thereof. And out of them 
shall proceed thanksgiving and the voice of them that make merry : 
and I will multiply them, and they shall not be few; I will also glori- 
fy them, and they shall not be smali. Their children also shall be as 
aforetime, and their congregation shall be established before me, and 
I will punish all that oppress them. And their nobles shall be of 
themselves, and their governor shall proceed from the midst of them. 
At the same time, saith the Lord, will I be the God of all the families 
of Tsrael, and they shall be my people. Again I will build thee, and 
thou shalt be built, O virgin of Israel: thou shalt again be adorned 
with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Thou shalt yet plant vines upon the mountains of Samaria : 
the planters shall plant, and shall eat them ascommon things. For 
there shall be a day, that the watchmen upon the Mount Ephraim shall 
cry, Arise ye, and let us goupto Zion unto the Lord our God. Be-. 
hold, I will bring them from the north country, and gather them from 
the coasts of the earth, and with them the blind and the lame, the wo- 
man with child and her that travaileth with child together: a great 
company shall return thither. ‘They shall come with weeping, and 
with supplications will I lead them: I will cause them to walk in a 
straight way, wherein they shall not stumble; for I am a father to 
Israel, and Ephraim is niy first-born. Behold, the days come that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah; not according to the covenant that I made with their: 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to lead them out of 
the land of Egypt; (which my covenant they brake, although I was an 
husband unto them, saith the Lord;) but this is the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel; after those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for all shall know him, from the least to the 
oreatest of them. saith the Lord: for I will forcive their iniquity. and 
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Lord, that the city shall be built to the Lord, from the tower of Hana- 
neel unto the gate of the corner. And the measuring-line shall yet 
go forth over against it upon the hill Gareb, and shall compass about to 
Goath. And the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, 
and all the fields, unto the brook Kedron, unto the corner of the horse- 
gate towards the east, shall be holy unto the Lord; it shall not be 
plucked up, nor thrown down, any more forever.”—Jeremiah xxx. 
and XXXi. 

The connection of these passages show, as it seems to me, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that they relate to that return of Israel, about 
which the contest was with the false prophets. Jeremiah denied that 
it would be as soon as they said; but he declares repeatedly that after 
70 years it would begin, and sets forth in strong language the great 
favor that God would, at, and after that time, show to his people. 

The same may be said of the return promised in Jeremiah xxxii. 
36-44. He was directed to buy a field, and take the evidences and 
put them away in anearthern vessel, (verse 14,) that they might be 
preserved many days; and assured that the Chaldeans would destroy 
the city, but that the Lord would gather his people out of all countries 
where he had driven them, bring them to their own place, make an 
everlasting covenant with them, and that men would buy fields for 
money again in the land of Benjamin and in the cities of Judah. 

The next chapter, xxxiil., contains another passage, which most 
clearly refers to the same return. It was delivered while the prophet 
was in prison, and just before the city was taken. Ile declares that 
their resistance to the Chaldeans only served to “ fill them with the 
dead bodies of men; but that he would cause their captivity to return, 
and would build them asat first.’? A description of their prosperity 
is given, like that in the passages already quoted. It contains, how- 
ever, a distinct promise that their Messiah would come to them as a 
returned people. “In those days, and at that time, I will cause the 
branch of righteousness to grow up unto David; and he shall execute 
judgment and righteousness in the land. In those days Judah shall 
be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely: and this is the name 
wherewith she shall be called, The Lord our righteousness.” 

We have, in these passages, all the points noticed as set forth in the 
former passages, and some others : 

1. The return of Israel and Judah. 

2. As one people. 

3. From all nations. 

4. To settle in all parts of their own land. 

5. A great reformation—a more religious people. 

6. The city to be re-built—the cities and country restored as 
aforetime. 

7. Great and varied prosperity, and safety. 

8. They would grow to a great multitude—a great company. — 

9. Their Messiah was to come—raise up the branch—execute judg- 
ment and righteousness in theland. 

10. The prosperity to last to the end of that dispensation, forever. 
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11. The new covenant was to be proposed, or made with them— 
that is, the gospel dispensation under their promised Messiah, here 
called the new covenant. 

12. They were to have governors of their own people—as was 
generally the case till near the destruction of Jerusalem. — 

There are some striking passages in Zechariah respecting the re- 
turn from Babylon. This prophet lived at the beginning of the re- 
turn. This prophecy is dated the second year of Darius; and a com- 
parison of this date with Ezra i. 1, and Ezra iii. 8, will show that it 
must have- been near the time the foundation of the Temple was laid. 

“ The Angel of the Lord answered and said, O Lord of hosts, how 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, 
against which thou hast had indignation these threescore and ten 
years? And the Lord answered the angel that talked with me with 
good words and comfortable words. So the angel that eommuned with 
me said unto me, Cry thou, saying, Thus saith the Lord, I am re- 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies: my house shall be built in it, saith 
the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem. 
Cry yet, saying, My cities through prosperity shall yet be spread 
abroad; and the. Lord shall yet comfort Zion, and shall yet choose 
Jerusalem. Then I lifted up my eyes, and saw, and, behold, four 
horns. I said to the angel that talked with me, What be these ? and 
he answered me, These be the horns that have scattered Judah, Israel 
and Jerusalem. And the Lord showed me four carpenters. Then 
said I, What come these to do? He said, These are come to fray 
them. I lifted up mine eyes again, and, behold, a man with a measur- 
ing-line in his hand. Then said I, Whither goest thou ? he said, To 
measure Jerusalem. And the angel said, Run, and speak to this young 
man, saying, Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without walls, for 
the multitude of men and cattle therein. For I, saith the Lord, will 
be unto her a wall of fire round about her, and will be the glory in the 
midst of her. Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the land of the north, 
saith the Lord: for l have spread you abroad as the four winds of 
the heaven, saith the Lord. Deliver thyself, O Zion, that dwellest 
with the daughter of Babylon. Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion : 
for, lo, 1 come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord. 
And many nations shall be joined tothe Lord in that day, and they 
shall be my people: and I will dwell in the midst of thee; and the 
Lord shall inherit Judah his portion in the holy land, and shall choose 
Jerusalem again.’’—Zechariah i. and ii. 

In the sixth chapter, which is a continuation of the same prophecy, 
we have this statement: “Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, 
Behold the man whose name is The Branch: and he shall grow out of 
his place, and he shall build the Temple of the Lord: even he shall 
build the ‘Temple of the Lord; and he shall bear the glory, and shall 
sit and rule upon his throne; and he shall bea Priest on his throne: 
and the council of peace shall be between them both. And they that 
are far off shall come and build in the temple of the Lord.” 

Two years afterwards Zechariah again prophecied, and thus refer- 
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red to the desolation, and restoration of the Jews: “Saith the Lord of 
hosts : I scattered them with a whirlwind among all the nations whom 
they knew not: thus the land was desolate after them, that no man 
passed through nor returned; for they laid the pleasant land desolate. 
Thus saith the Lord, I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem; and Jerusalem shall be called, A city of truth; 
and the mountain of the Lord of hosts, The holy mountain. Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, There shall old men and old women dwell in 
the streets of Jerusalem, and every man with his staff in his hand for 
very age. Behold, I will save my people from the east country, and 
from the west country; and I will bring them, and they shall dwell 
in the midst of Jerusalem; and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God, in truth and in righteousness. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
The fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of 
the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to the house of Judah, 
joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts: therefore love the truth and 
peace. ‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts: It shall yet come to pass, that 
there shall come people, and the inhabitants of many cities; and the 
inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, let us go speedily 
to pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts: I will go also. 
Yea, many people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord of hosts. Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts: In those days it shall come to pass that ten men shall 
take hold, out of all languages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, we will go with you, for we 
have heard that God is with you:” vii. 143; vil. 3,8, 19,23. The 
Prophet then refers to what would take place among the neighboring 
nations, when the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, shall be 
to the Lord. When Israel are restored to their land and reformed as 
above foretold, Damascus, Hamath,Tyrus, Zidon, all should be affected ; 
Askelon, Ekron, Gaza, Ashdod, the pride of the Philistine, should be 
cut off; and he that remained should be for God. Then, as immedi- 
ately following this, the coming of Christ is set forth : “ Rejoice great- 
ly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold thy 
king cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation; lowly and ri- 
ding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass. And I will cut 
off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the 
battle bow shall be cut off; and he shall speak peace to the heathen: 
and his dominion shall be even from sea to sea, any from the river even 
to the ends of the earth. As for thee also, by the blood of thy covenant 
Ihave sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit, wherein is no water: 1X. 

Now the whole scope, as well as the time and circumstances, as It 
seems to me, show that the above passages refer to the return which 
had just begun, and was in a course of accomplishment; and they have 
had as far as they will have their fulfillment as regards the Jews as a 
people. They were uttered at the beginning of the return. The 70 
weeks are referred to as just fulfilled. The tempie is not yet built, 
but it is promised it shall be. The people as yet had not rebuilt the 
walls of the city. God meets this discouragement by declaring they — 
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shall be built, and that he in the mean time will be a wall of fire round 
about it, and the glory in the midst of it. They were few in number ; 
he assures them they shall increase so as not to need walls; shall be 
as cities without walls, for the multitude of men and cattle therein; 
that the Messiah, under the title of the Branch, would come and build 
the Temple of the Lord, and sit as a Priest on his throne; that Jeru- 
salem should be called a city of truth, the mountain of the Lord of 
hosts, the holy mountain; that his people should be gathered from the 
east and west country, and made to dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; 
that the fast of the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months, kept in 
commemoration of fatal events in the seige and capture of Jerusalem, 
should, from the completeness of their restoration, be observed, not as 
fasts, but as feasts of gladness; that the neighboring nations should 
be subdued ; that their Messiah should come, not with worldly glory, 
but meek, just, having salvation; that he would not use worldly weap- 
ons in his kingdom, but cut off, put away the chariot, the horse, and 
the battle bow ; that he would speak peace to the heathen, and extend 
his dominion from sea to sea, and from the river even to the end of the 
earth; that many people and strong nations should seek the Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem; that men of all languages should go with the 
Jew to seek God. Most if not all the 10 or 12 points noticed as ful- 
filled in the former passages quoted from Jeremiah, are set forth here. 
We need not now repeat them. We but add that there are several 
other points brought into view, which we will number. 

13. That the neighboring nations, who had so long been kept sepa- 
rate from the Jews, and mostly at variance with them, should be cut 
off or lose their national character, and those left embrace the religion 
of the Jews. 

14. That the Gentiles should receive the Messiah and embrace his 
religion. 

:. That the kingdom of the Messiah would embrace the whole 
earth. 

We repeat here a remark already made; where we find in a proph- 
ecy, which clearly refers to the return from Babylon, a fact stated as 
then to take place, we assume that it did take place, even should we 
not find it recorded , and more especially, as the historical account of 
the return is most brief, and stops with the book of Nehemiah, in the 
midst of the return. We do not argue this point, as we suppose few 
will object to it. 

Another point which our argument assumes is this: where several 
passages of prophecy notice the same thing as to take place in regard 
to Israel, and one or more of them shows that it did take place at. the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, then I take it for granted that 
the other passages refer to the same time, and that a second literal ful- 
fillment is not to be expected. Now this presumption covers so much 
ground that not much is left on which to frame an argument for a sec- 
ond return. As the passages adduced do show, that there has been a 
return since those prophecies were written; that the return included 
both Isreal and Judah; that they came from all countries: that they 
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settled in all parts of their land, formed one nation under their own 
rulers; that Jerusalem and the cities were rebuilt; that they, although 
small at first, increased to a great multitude, enjoyed prosperity nearly 
equal to the best times of that people; that they were greatly reformed 
as to religion, and utterly abandoned idolatry, their former besetting 
sin; that they subdued the surrounding nations, as Edom and the Phil- 
istines; that they remained a flourishing people until the coming of 
the Messiah; and that under him their outward religious organization 
underwent a great change; a new covenant was made with them; 
their religious services became more simple and spiritual; that the 
Gentiles were added to the church; that his dominion was extended to 
the ends of the earth ; and that in accomplishing this, worldly weap- 
ons were not used, as under the theocracy, by Joshua and David, but 
spiritual weapons—the preaching of the gospel of peace. When 
these and similar things are found to have taken place, and we think 
this has been done, then we do not find such additional things called 
for in the prophecies respecting Israel, as God’s peculiar people, as 
will justify the expectation that there will be another return of the 
Jews. 


SERMON Il. 


Romans xt. 15.—“If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead?” 


My fourth reason against a future return of the Jews is found in 
the fact that many things said of Israel, and not yet fulfilled literally, 
are to be taken in the New Testament sense, have and are to have their 
fulfillment in the church, and not in Israel as a nation. 

I am aware that in some of the passages already adduced as fulfilled, 
and especially in other passages, there are things said, which, if they 
must be taken literally, as it is said by some they must, do seem to call 
for another return. We, however, altogether doubt that they are to 
be taken literally. We do not agree to what some plead for, that we 
must in all cases follow the rule of literal interpretation. We think there 
is proof that the Apostles did not. We believe that rule cannot be car- 
ried out by its advocates, without running into manifest inconsistencies. 
We readily agree, that we are not to depart from the literal meaning 
without good reason ; but we insist, that with good reason we must de- 
part from it. And here we think is the source of many of those no- 
tions about another return of the Jews, for which we can find no sufhi- 
cient evidence. 

1. The Apostles did not always take prophetic passages in a literal 
sense. In Amos ix. 11, it is declared: “In that day will I raise up the 
Tabernacle of David, which is fallen, and close up the breaches there- 
of: and will raise up his ruins and will build it, as in the days of old: 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom, and all the heathen which 
are called by my name, saith the Lord that doeth this.” 

When the question about receiving the Gentiles into the christian 
church, without observing the ceremonial law (Acts xv. 16) was ‘be- 
fore the Apostles, James quotes this passage as fulfilled in receiving 
the Gentles into the church of Christ. “ To this agrees the words of 
the Prophets: after this I will return, and I will build the Tabernacle 
of David, which is fallen down, and I will build again the ruins there- 
of, and will set it up: that the residue of men might seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called, saith the 
Lord, who doeth all these things. Here was no literal building of the 
tabernacle, or temporal kingdom of David. It is the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ, the gospel church, to which it is applied. 


Take another case. In Isaiah ix. 6, 7, we have this striking proph- 
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shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end 
upon the throne of Davidand upon his kingdom, to order it, and to es- 
tablish it with judgment and justice, from henceforth even forever.” 
To this prophecy the angel refers when he foretells the birth of 
Christ to Mary: Luke i. 31-33: “Thou shalt bring forth a Son and shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest: and the Lord God shall give him the throne of his fath- 
er David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” See also, Acts ii. 30. 

Now a part of this prophecy was fulfilled literally: a child was 
born; and according to the advocates for a literal meaning, all ought 
to be taken in a literal sense. Butcan it be thus taken ? did Christ 
literally take the throne of David? did he establish a temporal king- 
dom like David’s? did he literally execute civil judgment and justice 
in Israel? All know that hedid not. He did, however, establish the 
kingdom he came to establish ; and he came to establish the one fore- 
told in this passage. ‘That passage, then, is not to be taken wholly in 
a literal sense. 

Again, in Jeremiah xxxi. 31—33, in connection with a promise of 
the return of all the families of Israel, (v. 1,) God declares he “ will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Ju- 
dah ; not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; which my covenant they break, although I was a husband 
unto them, saith the Lord: but this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel: after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and 
will be their God, and they shall be my people.”” There was a literal 
covenant made with the whole nation, when they came out of Egypt, 
and that is referred to; and another is promised with the house of 
Israel after their return from the captivity about to befallthem. Now 
Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, viii. 8, quotes this passage, as fore- 
telling the doing away of the Mosaic dispensation, and the bringing 
in that of the Gospel. ‘ He (Christ) is the mediator of a better cov- 
enant, which is established upon better promises. For if the first 
coveuant had been faultless, then should no place have been sought 
for the second : for, finding fault with them, he saith, behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, when J will make anew covenant with the house 
of Israel and Judah; not according to the covenant that | made with 
their fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt; for this is the covenant that I will make 
with them: I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts, and will_be to them a God, and they shall be to me a peo- 
ple.”” Now it is manifest that Paul quotes this prophecy as fulfilled in 
the introduction of the gospel dispensation. It was not literally made 
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Israclites, but equally with believing Gentiles; it had not a literal ful- 
fillment in all its parts, like the former, with which it is compared.~ 

We give another case. Haggai ii. 6, 7, 22, contains this prediction : 
“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts; yet once, it is a little while, and 1 
will shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land; 
and I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come, 
and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts.” Paul 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, xii. 18—28, where he compares the giv- 
ing of the law with the setting up of the gospel dispensation, refers to 
this passage: “ Ye are not come,” says he, “to the mount that burn- 
ed with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of the trumpet,’ the terrible sight that made Moses fear and 
quake; ‘* but ye are come to Mount Zion, and the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to the general assembly of the church 
of the first born, to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. See that ye refuse not him that speaketh ; whose voice then 
shook the earth; but now he hath promised, saying, yet once more, [ 
shake not the earth only, but also heaven; and this word yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, as things 
that are made, that those things that cannot be shaken may remain. 
Wherefore we, receiving akingdom that cannot be moved, let us have 
grace,” &c. 

There is here a direct reference to the tokens of God’s presence at 
the giving of the law at Mount Sinai; the thunder, the darkness, the 
sound of the trumpet, when the whole mount quaked greatly: Ex. xx. 
18. The prophet Hagai, in allusion to this, foretold that at the com- 
ing of the Messiah, whom he calls “the desire of all nations,’ there 
would be astill greater shaking; that God “ would shake the heaven, 
and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land.” The shaking of the 
earth was literal at the giving of the law; but the Apostle applies the 
latter shaking of all things at the coming of Christ, to the changes 
that took place in the church—the passing away of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, both civil and religious, to make way for the kingdom of Christ; 
the gospel dispensation, that is never to be moved or pass away. 

We adduce Isaiah liv. 1—10, as quoted inthe New Testament. It 
follows directly, the account of the sufferings of the Messiah, and the 
promise that he should divide a portion with the great, and the spoil 
with the strong. 

“Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth into singing, 
and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child: for more are the 
children of the desolate than of the married wife, saith the Lord. En- 
large the place of they tent; for thou shalt break forth on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed-shall inherit the Gentiles, and 
cause the desolate cities to be inhabited; thou shalt forget the shame 
of thy youth, and shalt not remember the reproach of thy widowhood 

.any more: for thy Maker is thy husband, the Lord of hosts ish is name, 
and thy redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole 
earth shall he be called: for the Lord has called thee as a woman for- 
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saken and grieved in spirit, as a wife of youth when thou wast refused, 
saith thy God. For asmall moment have I forsaken thee ; but with great 
mercies willl gather thee: for the mountains shall depart and the 
hills be removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.” 

The first part of this passage is quoted by Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians iv. 22—31, and applied to the New Testament church, 
made up of all true believers ; and this New Testament church is cons 
trasted with the Jewish church, as still under the law. “For this 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem that now 
is, and is in bondage with herchildren. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all. For it is written, rejoice thou 
barren, that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not ; 
for the desolate hath many more children than she that hath an hus- 
band. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise.” 

The Apostle’s argument is this: Abraham had two wives, Sarah and 
Agar; Sarah, for a time, was barren; Agar had children. Theseare 
an allegory of the two covenants; the one at Sinai, the Mosaic law; 
the other the New Testament church, the Jerusalem that is from above. 
The bond woman has seed first, the church under the law; but the 
seed of the free, although last, is to be much the most numerous. The 
first, the seed of the bond woman—the church under the law—is to be 
cast out, that the children of the free woman—the New Testament 
church—may inherit all. “The seed of the bond woman shall not 
heir with the son of the free woman.’’ Now if the Jew, as a Jew, is 
to be restored and made the peculiar favorite of God, is it not making 
him not only heir with the free, but an inheritor of a double portion ? 
So it seems to me. 

We mention as another case in which the Apostles give a New Tes- 
tament meaning, those passages quoted from the Old Testament, in 
which God is said to take for a people those who before were no peo- 
ple, and call after his name those who before were not so called. 

In Hosea i. 9, 10, we have this declaration: ‘Then said God, call 
his name Loammi: for ye are not my people, and I will not be your 
God. Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be as the sand 
of the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered, and it shall come 
to pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, ye are not my 
people, there it shall be said unto them, ye are the sons of the liv- 
ing God.”’ Again, ii. 23: “Iwill sow her unto me in the earth ; and 
I will have mercy upon her that had not obtained mercy; and I will 
say to them which were not my people, thou art my people, and they 
shall say thou art my God.” ; 

These passages are quoted by the Apostle as fulfilled in the call- 
ing of the Gentiles into the New Testament church. Thus, 1 Peter 
ii. 9, 10: But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people: which in time past were not a people, but 
are now the people of God; which had not obtained mercy, but now 
have ohtained mercv.”’ 
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The Apostle is addressing strangers scattered throughout Pontius and 
other parts of Asia Minor. He calls them elect, through sanctifica- 
tion, unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 
This does not agree with the Jews as a people. Most of them reject- 
ed Christ; nor could it be said of the Jews that, as a nation, they had 
been no people; for from the days of the Patriarchs they had been 
owned as God’s people. It agrees in these and other respects only 
with believers in Christ, and has a special reference to their condition 
as Gentiles, who before were without God in the world. 

Paul also refers to this passage in treating of the rejection of the 
Jews for their unbelief. Rom. ix. He says, “they are not all Israel 
that are of Israel; neither because they are the seed of Abraham, 
are they all children; that is the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God; that God makes known the riches of his glory 
on the vessels of mercy; even us whom he hath called, not of the 
Jews, but also of the Gentiles: as he saith in Osea (Hosea) I will call 
them my people, which were not my people; and her beloved, which 
was not beloved; and it shall come to pass, that in the place where it 
was said unto them, ye are not my people: there shall they be called 
the children of the living God.” Here most clearly those called 
God’s people—the children of the living God—are those who believe 
in Christ and profess his name, without regard to their being Jew or 
Gentile, as to their race. 

While this prophecy is not in so many words quoted, it is manifest 
from the whole cast and phraseology, that it is alluded to in the sec- 
ond chapter to the Ephesians, in describing the church as made up of 
Jew and Gentile: “* Remember that ye were Gentiles, that were with- 
out Christ; being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers 
to the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
world: but now in Christ Jesus, ye who were sometime afar off, are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ, who hath made both one, and bro- 
ken down the middle wall of partition between us.’?. The Gentiles 
are brought nigh, help to form the New Testament church, and are 
owned as the people of God. 

We adduce Isaiah xl. 3—5: “The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain: and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

The New Testament declares that this relates to the coming of 
Christ, and John the Baptist, who was to prepare his way: Matt. iii. 
3. Zacharias declared of John the Baptist, that he should go before 
the face of the Lord, to prepare his ways, “and give knowledge of 
salvation to his people, by the remission of their sins.”? Now John 
came literally, and before Christ; and Christ came literally ; but did 
John literally fill the valleys, and level the mountains and hills, and 
straighten all the roads. and amoanth all the ranch nlarea2? MWact ac. 
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suredly not. We cannot take it all literally. Zacharias explains in 
part what is meant, when he says that he should prepare the ways of 
the Lord, by giving knowledge of salvation to his people. 

The above passages, to which others might be added, show that the 
Apostles did not always take Old Testament prophecies in-a literal 
manner. ‘They often took them ina figurative or spiritual sense, or, 
as I would rather term it, in a New Testament sense. They applied 
to the New Testament church, and people, and times, prophecies 
which are expressed in Old Testament phraseology. While, there- 
fore, we have not their explanation of all the Old ‘Testament prophe- 
cies, we have their authority for saying that some of them, at least, 
had a New Testament meaning, which, but for the authority of the 
New Testament, we might not at once have learned from the proph- 
ecy itself. It does not justify us in leaving the literal sense without 
good reason ; but it is in the face of the rule that says we must never 
do it. It authorizes us to give passages a spiritual or New Testament 
meaning when the matter of the passage and the analogies and cir- 
cumstances of the case require it. 

There are other passages which, although not directly quoted in 
the New Testament, we are, from the nature of the case, obliged to 
take, not iterally, but figuratively, as relating to New Testament things. 

1. Take Zechariah vi. 12: “Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, 
saying, behold the man whose name is the: Branch: and he shall 
grow up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the Lord: 
even he shall build the temple of the Lord; and he shall bear the 
glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne; and he shall be a priest 
- upon his throne; and the counsel of peace shall be between them both. 
And they that are afar off shall come and build in the temple of the 
Lord.” 

Now can we take this literally? It was written 536 years before 
the birth of Christ, and at the time that Zerubbabel was engaged in 
building the temple. The Prophet had just assured Zerubbabel that 
as his hands had laid the foundation of the temple, so his hands should 
finish it. We assume as certain that Zerubbabel did finish the tem- 
‘ple, as foretold by the Prophet Zechariah iv. 9. 

Now did our Lord literally build, or rebuild the temple? Did he 
literally sit on the throne of David? Did he minister as high priest 
in the Jewish temple? None will say that he literally did either of 
these. We cannot, then, take the passage literally. We take it, in 
the New Testament sense, to mean the building of the New Testa- 
ment church; the setting up of his spiritual kingdom; his ruling 
it by his word and spirit; his entering, as our great high Priest, into 
the holiest-of all, even heaveu itself, with his own blood, for us. 

2. Very similar is the passage in Jeremiah xxiii: 5—8: “ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righ- 
teous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is his name whereby he shall 
be called. the Lord our righteousness.”’ Here we have the Messiah 
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under the emblem of a branch of David, reigning asa king, doing 
justice and judgment in the earth. Christ came literally of the line- 
age of David; but he did not reign literally as a king; did not exer- 
cise civil justice and judgment over Israel. Judah and Israel did not 
literally, under the literal rule of the Messiah, dwell in safety. We 
must, as it seems to me, take this in the New Testament sense, and 
apply it to the New Testament church, so constantly in the New 
Testament called the kingdom of Christ. The true Israel of God 
must be intended by Judah and Israel. 

3. Take another passage. Isaiah ii. “It shall come to pass in the 
last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their 
swords into plow-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. Ohouse of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord.” 


There are few, I think, that will confine this passage to a literal 
sense ; that will consider it as meaning a literal lifting up of Mount 
Moriah, above all mountains; and a literal going of all nations to Pal- 
estine to be instructed in religion. We must take it in the New Tes- 
tament sense, to set forth, under emblems taken from the Jewish local 
worship at Jerusalem, the New Testament church, the kingdom of 
Christ, as advanced before all systems of religion, and as eagerly 
sought after and embraced by the nations, and as setting forth its gen- 
uine spirit and tendency, in putting an end to wars and other evils that 
oppress the world. 

4. We adduce Zechariah xiv. 16—21, as “another case in point: 
“And it shall come to pass that every one that is left of all the na- 
tions which came against Jerusalem shall even go up from year to 
year to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles ; and it shall be that whoso will not come up of all the fami- 
jies of the earth, unto Jerusalem, to worship the King, the Lord of - 
lfosts, even upon them shall be no rain: this shall be the punishment 
of Egypt, and the punishment of all the nations that come not up to 
keep the feast of tabernacles.” 

We cannot take this literally. There has been nosuch conversion 
to Judaism. The feast of tabernacles is not a rite to be observed un- 
der the gospel. It is not made a duty to those who profess the gospel 
to visit Palestine, and worship at Jerusalem. We must, as it seems 
to me, take Jerusalem, then, in the New Testament sense, to mean the 

‘church of Christ, and the feast of tabernacles to mean generally the 
institutions of the gospel. 


6. As asimilar passage, we adduce Isaiah Ixvi. 20—23: “ Andthey 


shall bring all your brethren for an offering unto the Lord, out of all 
nations, to my holy mountain Jerusalem. And it shall come to. pass, 
that from one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord.” 

Here we have not an annual but a monthly and weekly appearing 
before God at Jerusalem for worship. Much as the modes of travel- 
ing have improved, and much as they may improve, we despair utter- 
ly of its ever being practicable for all flesh to regularly and literaly, 
perform their Sabbath worship at Jerusalem. But were it possible, 
we have still the unanswerable objection, it is contrary to the spirit of 
the gospel dispensation. Our Lord laid it down as a principle of his 
kingdom, that “not at Jerusalem only, but every where, men should 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth :” John iv. 21-4. The Apos- 
tles laid no stress on worshiping at Jerusalem. ‘To all this we may _ 
add, the new moon worship, was peculiar to the Jews, and not made 
obligatory in the christian church. 

To take these and similar passages in the New Testament sense, to 
mean the gathering into the church men of all nations, and of their 
zeal for God, manifested in their keeping all his commandments and 
ordinances, is to make them agree most strikingly with many New 
Testament passages. [or example, the prophecy of Caiaphas: “ Be- 
ing high Priest that year, he prophecied that Jesus should die for that 
nation, and not for that nation only, but that also he should gather in 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad: John xi. 51-2. 
Here those who have been saved through the gospel, be they Jew or 
Gentile, are the children of God; their gathering is not literally to Je- 
rusalem, but to Christ in his church. 

_ Again, our Lord says, “ Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd: John x. 16. The one fold is not 
the Jewish church, not the local Jerusalem of the Jews, but the New Tes- 
tament church, of which Christ is the great Shepherd. Tlie other 
sheep are not Jews only, nor mainly, if at-all; but the Gentiles, who 
were to be gathered unto him as the Messiah. Paul speaks of those 
whoare called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles; (Rom. 
ix. 24,) and of those who were afar off, but made nigh by the blood of 
Christ; and of their being no more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low citizens with the saints, and of the household of God: Eph. ii. 13. 

6. Some prophecies must be taken in part literally, and in part fig- 
uratively. ‘i 

1. Isaiah ix. 6-7: “To usa child is born, a son is given, the gov- 
ernment shall be on his shoulder. Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, to order it 
and to establish it.”’ a 

There was a child born, and of the family of David; but he did 
not literally assume the civil government of Israel; did not take the 
throne of David. He did all, however, that the'prophecy implied; he 
s2t up a spiritual kingdom which will last forever. 

2. Take Jeremiah xxiii. 5-8: “Behold, the days come, saith the 
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Lord, that I will raise up to David a righteous branch, anda king 
shall reign and prosper.” Christ was literally of the family of Da- 
vid; he was aking, but not a temporal one as David was. : 

3. Take Zechariah vi. 12: “Behold the man whose name is the 
Branch, he shall grow up out of his place ; he shall sit on his throne, and 
build the temple of the Lord. Christ did come literally ; but his throne, 
his building the temple, must be taken spiritually, not literally. 

There is another fact, capable of proof, as we think, in regard to 
the prophecies. Some of them must at the beginning be taken liter- 
ally, or taken to mean the Jews as God’s people, while yet in the pro- 
gress of the prophecy, when the prophet passes into New Testament 
times, the language used must be taken with a change of import which 
corresponds with the change which has taken place in the constitution 
of the church, the people that compose it, and the distinctive charac- 
teristics which make the New Testament dispensation differ from the 
old. 

To make this matter more plain, I must here refer to the fact, that 
the church, as constituted by the Abrahamic covenant, and more espe- 
cially by the Mosaic institution, included both a civil and a religious 
society, and possessed a code of laws for the regulation and govern- 
ment of both. They were so mixed and blended together that they 
could not in the administration be separated. nor was it intended that 
under that dispensation théy should be. Asa civil society, civil laws 
were needful; andas a body politic, the natural and necessary means 
of protection and defense, of aggression and conquest, were needful. 
They had to conquer Canaan, and to defend it; and carry on a varied 
worldly warfare during the whole period of the Jewish dispensation. 
But a great change was to take place in the church, and did take place at 
the coming of the Messiah; and one of the great principles involved 
in this change is found in the fact that the civil is separated from the 
religious society; the rites and services which the New Testament 
calls fox, exist without regard to the code of civil law, under which be- 
lievers in Christ my live. The whole distinction between Jew and 
Gentile isdone away, circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing ; but faith, that worketh by love, is every thing. Not in Je- 
rusalem only, but in every place, men may worship God in spirit and 
intruth. ‘The kingdom of David,as over God’s people under the law, 
was a civil, temporal, worldly kingdom—maintained by worldly means, 
and administered by civil rewards and penalties; but the kingdom of 
Christ is spiritual; it is over the hearts of the true Israel of God; it 
is not supported or promoted as David’s was, by carnal weapons, but 
by spiritual; it is not confined to the Jewish nation, but receives to 
equal favor both Jew and Gentile, who embrace Christ and obey his 
gospel. 

Now, while Christ is called the son of David, and was so according 
to the flesh; and while he is said to sit on the throne of David, and 
while he is to order and administer his kingdom as the son of David, it 
is never to be forgotten, that, in some most important respects, his. 
kingdom differs from that of David; and one of these points of differ 
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ence consists in the fact, that his kingdom is not of this world—is not 
like David’s, a temporal kingdom. David’s kingdom was over all Is- 
rael, Christ’s is to be over all nations. David’s was over all the land 
promised to Abraham, the land of Canaan; Christ’s is to be over all 
the earth. Still the great point of difference is, that Christ’s is spirit- 
ual, over the heart’s of men; while David’s was a worldly dominion 
over the property, liberty, and lives of his subjects. 

Now with such a change in the subject of prophecy, how could it 
be otherwise than that a correspondent change must necessarily take 
place in the meaning of the Prophet, when he passed from the Old to 
the New Testament times and things? And when, as is usual in the 
Old Testament prophecies, the same names and terms are used to de- 
signate New Testament things that were in use to express those then 
in use, must it not necessarily be that when applied clearly to New 
Testament times and things, they must be taken in a sense that cor- 
responds with the change that has taken place in the church? So it 
seems to me. But I do not rest this wholly on the reason of the case, 
although I believe that that has strength to bear it. I appeal to facts; 
I adduce cases. , 

Take the prophecy of Zechariah vi. 12, already quoted. The man 
the Branch was to arise and build the temple of the Lord; and to sit 
on his throne, and be a priest on his throne. The Jews were then lit- 
erally building the temple, a house for sacrifices according to the law. 

The word throne had a known and established import, the supreme 
civil authority. The word priest meant the high Priest. 

Now Christ, the man, the Branch, did come to the Jews, but did he 
build the temple, or sit on his throne, or perform the priest’s office, in 
the Old Testament sense of those terms? Most assuredly not. He 
came literally to the Jews, his people, but he set up not a temporal, but 
a spiritual kingdom. ‘That was the temple he built. He sat on his 
throne and ruled; he was a priest on his throne, but all in the New 
Testament sense. The prophecy, then, began to be fulfilled in the lit- 
eral coming of the man, the branch, the Messiah; but it then, as it 
passes into New Testament times, takes the New Testament meaning. 
If the fulfillment be what the Prophet meant, then the Prophet, when 
‘he passed to New Testament times, used those words in the New Tes- 
tament sense. Whether the Prophets fully understood themselves ts 
another matter, and on that point 1 Peter i. 10-12 is very express 
in intimating that they did not always understand their own predic- 
tions. 

We will adduce as another case, the prophecy recorded in Jere- 
miah xxxi., which we have also before quoted. In the first part, and 
repeatedly through a long chapter, it most clearly refers literally to 
Israel, and their return from their captivity. But at the close, the 
declaration respecting a new covenant relates, as Paul tells us, (Heb. 
viii. 8,) to the New ‘Testament church, and to the gospel dispensation. 
Those with whom this new covenant is made, under the gospel, are 
still called “the house of Israel,’? and the house “of Judah:” Now 
we know that it was not made with the great body of the nation. It 
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was made with those that believed in Christ; but it was equally made 
with the still greater multitude of believing Gentiles. The whole dis- 
_ tinction between Jew and Gentile, the Apostles assure us, was done 
away, and the term, “ Israel of God, (Gal. vi. 17,) was used to desig- 
nate all God’s people, both Jew and Greek. Here, then, 1s another 
case in which prophetic terms change their import in the same proph- 
ecy, when the Prophet passes over the point in which the great change 
took place in the composition, constitution, rites, and ordinances of 
the church, usually designated by the word dispensation. 

's Take, as another example, Zechariah viii. 19-21: “ Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, 
and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to the 
house of Judah joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts; therefore love 
the truth and peace. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, it shall yet come 
to pass, that there shall come people, and the inhabitants of many 
cities: and the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, 
let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord 
of hosts; I will go also. Yea, many people and strong nations shall 
come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, in those days it shall come to 
pass, that ten men shall take hold, out of all languages of the nations, 
even shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, we will 
go with you; for we have heard that God is with you.” 

This prophecy was spoken in the fourth year of Darius, about two 
years after the first prophecy. Near its beginning, chapter vii. 2-5, 
we learn that the Jews, during the seventy years of desolation had, 
been accustomed to fast on a fixed time in the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and tenth months, on account of great calamities which at those times 
happened to them during the siege and capture of the city. Now that 
the Jews were allowed to return, and were engaged in building the 
temple, and establishing themselves in the country, inquiry was made, 
whether these fasts ought to be kept up. In reference to this, the 
prophet declares that such fasts shall be turned to feasts to the house 
of Judah. It evidently implies that they should attain to such pros- 
perity, as to have no occasion to look back to the calamities of their 
captivity, as yet lying on them. There should be many cities, and 
their inhabitants should go up to Jerusalem and worship God there. 

But the prophet goes on, and says, “ many people and strong nations 
shall come to seek the Lord in Jerusalem, and to pray before him.” 
This was not fulfilled as to Judaism. He adds, “ten men out of all 
languages of the nations, shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a 
Jew, saying, we will go with you,” &c. This is one of those strong 
expressions used to set forth all nations. There never was such an 
embracing of Judaism as is here meant. ‘This will, we suppose, be 
admitted by all; and it will be admitted, we think, that it does not 
mean embracing Judaism. The gospel gives no preference to Jerusa- 
lem as a place of worship. The nations that embrace Christ do not 
go to Jerusalem to worship. It has not been fulfilled literally; either 
under the Jewish or Christian church; nor do we suppose it ever will 
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be, any more than that all men will literally go up to Jerusalem, 
and literally keep the feast of tabernacles. But take it in the New 
Testament sense, to set forth under terms taken from those then in use 
among God’s people; the great turning of the nations to God; and 
their earnest application to God’s professing people, to receive them 
into their number; and the whole is natural and appropriate, and in 
full agreement with the many passages which speak of the conversion 
of the world. 

The first part refers literally to the Jews, their fasting, and prom- 
ises such prosperity as shall change them to feasts. This was ful- 
filled. The latter part passes to the christian dispensation, and 
foretells the spread of the gospel among all people; it will be fulfill- 
ed; may be fulfilling now; not literally, but in the New Testament 
sense. 

Many other passages might be adduced; but the above may suffice 
to illustrate the principle, that while prophecy must sometimes be 
taken literally it must also at others be taken figuratively; and that 
in the same prophecy we may often find the terms change their im- 
port, when the subject treated of has changed its character; as in the 
change of the church from the Jewish to the christian dispensation. 

The whole constitution and character of the Jewish church, and its 
relation to the church of the New Testament, would, as it seems to 
me, naturally lead us to expect this. In prophecies given under the 
one, descriptive of things under the other, such a figurative use of 
language, such a commixture of plain and spiritual sense, is natural 
and necessary. While the spirit of religion was the same in both— 
love to God and love to man; while the doctrines taught were the 
same—the holiness and perfection of God; the fall and depravity of 
man; his deliverance from the guilt and power of sin, through a Re- 
deemer ; and the necessity of a life of holiness and obedience to God ; 
the outward form under which religion appeared was widely different. 
The Jewish church was loaded with rites, forms and ceremonies; but 
they were all significant, and most of them typical of good things to 
come. Circumcision, the Passover, the sacrifices, the incense, the 
washings, and sprinklings, the distinction of meats and drinks; the 
structure of the tabernacle; its vessels and services; their feasts and 
assemblies; their priesthood; the union of the civil and religious 
laws; and the kingly authority itself, had, all of them, among other 
uses, a shadowing forth of better things to come. We might add, the 
land of Canaan, given to Israel as a possession ; and the people of Is- 
rael themselves partook something of the same’ typical characters. 
What happened to them, happened for ensamples, and were written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world, the gospel dis- 
pensation, has come. ; 

Now, the New Testament church differs most widely from all this, 
as regards its external form, and service. This whole burden of rites 
and forms and external observances, is thrown off; the whole doctrine 
respecting Christ and his salvation, is set forth with the clearness of 
dav: the veil of the law is removed: the service required is a, simple, 
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spiritual worship, in which form has so little place, that it is not cer- 
tain what order the Apostles followed in their public worship, or in 
the administration of baptism and the Lord’s supper; the only rites 
enjoined: no temple; no sacrificial rites; no preference to one place 
above another; no priesthood ; no blending of civil with religious so- 
ciety ; no preference to Jews above Gentiles. In short, while in 
principle, and its essential objects, the religion of the Old and New 
Testament is the same; and while their identity on that account is 
distinctly recognized, the points in which they differ are many and 

reat. The Jewish, with all its typical rites and observance, preced- 
ed the New Testament; and was to merge in that new dispensation, a 
state of religious society; a form of church order, of which no sam- 
ple had ever been seen upon earth. 

Now when the prophets, who belonged to the Jewish church, and 
who wrote, in part at least, for the benefit of the Jewish church, wish- 
ed to describe a prosperous state of things in Israel, or a return from 
captivity, and a restoration to their former condition, they had but to 
use language as it was in every day use among the people. But sup- 
pose, in their prophetic descriptions, they pass on to the times of the 
Messiah, and describe the state of things that would take place under 
the gospel dispensation; where the constitution, and whole external 
form of the church would undergo such a change; how could they do 
it?’ They must either adopt a new set of terms, and explain them, or 
use the Jewish terms, with constant explanations, or use them with 
such occasional intimations as might lead the hearer to expect better 
things; and especially when the time of the Messiah should come, 
and the New Testament dispensation be introduced, would enable the 
church to understand the things set forth in their prophecies. Now, 
this last is the mode which the prophets have followed. They use 
Jewish terms to set forth New Testament things. We have the tab- 
ernacle and temple, but not in the Jewish sense; we have sacrifices 
and offerings, but they are spiritual; we have Zion and Jerusalem, 
but it is not the literal cities of the Old Testament; we have a priest 
and his offerings, not that of Aaron; we have the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, but it is not a civil or temporal one, like David’s; and we have 
Judah and Israel, but it is “the Israel of God;’? and we have their 
bringing back, but it means the gathering into one the people of God 
that are scattered abroad: John xi. 52. 

In this state of the case, to insist that prophecy, which relates to 
New Testament times, must be taken literally ; that Judah and Isra- 
el, must mean those families literally ; that a return to their land, 
must mean a literal restoration to Canaan ; that the kingdom of Christ 
must be like David’s, a civil kingdom, with Christ personally present 
and administering the government, with a hundred such things, does 
to me seem to overlook or set aside the whole spirit of the christian 
dispensation. : 

It is substantially the same principle which led the Jews to reject 
Christ, and refuse to receive him as the Messiah. From the prophe- 
cies they gathered that a great deliverer was to arise in Israel; that 
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The Jews did not object to Christ as to his descent from David, or 
the place of his birth, or the time—that was admitted to be as hom 
told; and, for a while, until his doctrine was understood, and the na- 
ture of his kingdom made known, they waited with expectation that 
he would assume the civil power, and, as the Son of David, extend 
his authority, as David did, over the nations. They went for a literal 
fulfillment of the prophecies; nothing else suited their carnal views. 
Yea, it is manifest that the notion of taking the prophecies literally 
had a powerful hold on the minds of the really pious Jews. The 
mother of Zebedee’s children showed it, in her effort to secure high 
offices for her sons. ‘The disciples showed it, in their disputes who 
should be the greatest; yea, after his resurrection they showed it, in 
asking him, ‘“ Lord, wilt thou, at this time, restore the kingdom to 
Israel.”? Our Lord told them that they would understand this whole 
matter, when they received power from on high, (for this is, I sup- 
pose, the meaning here,) and that they should set forth the true nature 
of his kingdom among all people. After the day of Pentecost, we 
hear no more of a temporal kingdom; nor do we find any hesitation 
in the Apostles, to take prophecy in a spiritual or New Testament 
sense. 

We have indeed heard it alledged, again and again, as a reason why 
we should adhere to the literal sense of prophecy, that the Jews al- 
ways did, and yet follow that rule. And we have marvelled that 
those who appealed to this fact, if fact it be, did not recollect that this 
rule had a chief influence in leading the Jews to reject the Messiah ! 
He did not come up to their expectation as a king, literally, on the 
throne of David. And suppose they do yet expect a literal return to 
their own land, as God’s peculiar people, is it not part and parcel of 
their still cherished expectation, that when they do get back to Pales- 
tine, their Messiah will come as a temporal prince, establish a tempo- 
ral kingdom, and make it greater than the kingdom of his father 
David? The Jews know, and all who read the prophecies might 
know, that the coming of the Messiah was to follow or be connected 
with a return of the Jews. Christians say it has taken place ; that it 
followed the return from Babylon; that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah ; and that the prophecies were fulfilled in him. The Jews 
deny that he was the Messiah—say he did not literally fulfill the pro- 
phecies respecting the Son of David and the kingdom he was to estab- 
lish ; and as they have since been dispersed by the Romans, they ex- 
pect another literal return, as a necessary preparation for a literal 
coming of their Messiah, and a literal establishment of his kingdom. 
While the principle of a literal interpretation has led the Jews into so 
glaring an error, in the belief of all christians, we do marvel that 
those same christians should plead Jewish authority for the same rule 
of interpretation on kindred points. The rule of literal interpreta- 
tion has led some Jews to hold to two Messiahs ; one a suffering Mes- 
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siah, according to Isaiah li. and lii., and another glorious and trium= 
phant, according to Isaiah ix. 6-7; and it seems a natural result of 
their rule of interpretation. 

We will now notice a few of those passages which are quoted to 
prove a future return of the Jews. — , 

“And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest 
shall be glorious. And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord 
shall set his hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his 
people, which will be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from 
Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the Islands of the Sea. And he shall set up an 
ensign for the nations, and assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather 
together the dispersed of Judah, from the four corners of the earth. 
The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah 
shall be cut off. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. But they shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines 
towards the west, and spoil them of the east together ; they shall lay 
their hand upon Edom and Moab; and ‘the children of Amon shall 
obey them. And the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea, and with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over 
the river and smite it in the seven streams, and make men go over 
dry shod ; and there shall be a highway for his people, like as it was 
to Israel in the day that he came out of the land of Egypt.”— 
Isaiah xi. 

We admit this to be one of the strong passages; and yet we see 
little in it that relates to a future literal return. 

This prophecy was written about the time Israel was carried into 
captivity, possibly, indeed, before ; and of course above 120 years be- 
fore the captivity of Judah, and about 200 years before the beginning 
of the return from the Babylonish captivity. If its fulfillment be 
found in that return, we need not, and ought not, to look farther. 
There had been servitudes and partial captivities before ; six or seven 
under the Judges. This was not the first; and this is implied in call- 
ing itasecond. And we see not that it implies more: for in the 
many servitudes, there must have been several returns. 

Israel and Judah were to be united in this return. They were so 
in their return from Babylon. See Jeremiah 1. 4, 8, 19, 20. 

They were to return from all countries, a good many are named. 
This was the case in the return from Babylon. 

They were to subdue the neighboring nations, as the Philistines, 
Edom, Moab, &c. Now, we learn from Josephus that under the Mac- 
cabees, and their successors, the Jews subdued Edom, and obliged the 
Edomites to embrace the Jewish religion ; that they subdued the Phil- 
istines, and most of the neighboring states. Here was a literal fulfill- 
ment, in part. But how ean it be fulfilled hereafter? The distine- 
tion of the tribes is utterly lost. The Philistines, and Edomites, and 
Moabites, and other border tribes, are utterly lost. They existed at 
the return from Babylon, were subdued by the Jews; but, in the over- 
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throw of that region, under the Greek and Egyptian and Roman 
power, they_became mixed and lost, and the New Testament gives no 
notice of their existence as separate people. They are now utterly 
unknown ; all the native population is now called Arab. 

The destroying of the tongue of the Egyptian Sea, and drying up > 
of the river, we understood to be a figurative expression, to set forth 
removing obstructions out of the way of their return. As the Red Sea 
and the Jordan were in their way in coming from Egypt, and as both 
were dried up; so, in a phraseology evidently borrowed from these 
events, God declares he will prepare their way. F 

This receives streng confirmation, as we think, from the connection. 
After a song of praise for their deliverance, there follows an account 
‘of the fall of Babylon in the next two chapter; and, in the midst of 
the account, like Jeremiah, Isaiah stops to notice the deliverance of 
Israel. ‘¢ For the Lord will have mercy on Jacob, and will yet cheose 
Israel and set them in their own land; the Lord shall give thee rest 
from thy sorrow, and from thy fear, and from thy hard bondage ; and 
thou shalt take up this parable against the king of Babylon and say, 
how hath the oppressor ceased, the golden city ceased.”? See also xliv. 
27-28, xlv. 13, xlviii. ‘20. 

The prophecy against Babylon, with netices of the delivery of 
Israel, is again renewed from the 43d to the 47th chapter. “Thus 
saith the Lord, for your sake I have sent to Babylon and brought down 
all their-nobles and the Chaldeans.’’—xliii. 14; and in the 44th and 
45th the Lord names Cyrus, who sheuld take Babylon, should allow 
Jerusalem and the temple to-be rebuilt, and let go the captive Jews 
without price or reward ; and in chapters 46 and 47, which continues 
the account of the destruction of Babylon, there are repeated refer- 
ences to Israel, as revenged in those judgments, and as delivered from 
the yoke. Now, the connection of Israel’s deliverance and return 
‘with these judgments on Babylon, shows to my mind most satisfactorily 
that so far as a literal return is meant, we have it in that from Baby- 
lon, which began under Cyrus at the overthrow of Babylon. 

It runs on, we admit, into Gospel times, as do many of those pro- 
phecies which foretell the return from Babylon. 

While there are many other prophecies in Isaiah, and especially 
from the 49th chapter to the end of the book, which treat of Christ 
and the state of his church, the phraseology is for the most part so 
general as to give little argument for a future return of the Jews, ex- 
cept in what is drawn from the use of the words Zion, Jerusalem, seed 
of Jacob, &c. We will notice several that are most confidently quoted. 
Take that in lxii.: “For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest,’’ &c. Thou shalt no more be 
termed forsaken, neither shall thy land any more be termed desolate : 
for thou shalt be called Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah: for the 
Lord delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be married.” 

This last passage is selected by Fairbairn, in his sermon on the 
future restoration of the Jews, as his text, and he considers it as “ plain 


and unequivocal testimony.” ‘It is.’? he observes. “impossible, by __. 
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any fair construction, to explain these words, without understanding 
them to affirm the truth of our proposition,” that the Jews shall be 
restored to their ancient territory, the land of Canaan. 

The question here turns mainly on the sense we give to the words 
Zion and Jerusalem. Now, the second verse, as it seems to me, fixes 
this beyond all reasonable doubt, to the ‘New Testament sense, the 
Gospel church. The body called Zion and Jerusalem were to have a 
new name ; and the disciples were soon called Christians, and by that 
name they have ever since been known. The Gentiles were to come 
toher. It was the Christian, and not the Jewish church, that received 
the Gentiles. It was mainly made up of the Gentiles. Christ did not 
literally set watchmen on the walls of Jerusalem, nor in the Jewish 
church, but in the church made up of Jew and Gentile, in which the 
Jew had no preference. See also lxv. 15-25. 

Take the prophecy in Isaiah lx. In the 20th verse of the chapter 
that precedes, it is said the Redeemer shall come to Zion, to those who 
turn from transgression in Jacob. The nature of his new covenant 
with them is given; his spirit should be in them and their seed forever. 
Then Zion is called on to arise and shine, that the Gentiles should 
come to her, the sons of the strangers should build her walls, &c. 
Now, did Christ put his spirit in the Jewish church? did she arise 
and shine? did the Gentiles flow into her? did the strangers build 
her walls? has the sun of the Jewish church not gone down? Most 
clearly what is here said does not agree with the Jewish, but the 
Christian church. True that was grafted in some sort on the Jewish 
stock, but the body of the Jewish church was at that time broken off 
through unbelief. 

_ Take as another case Isaiah liv. “Sing, O barren, that didst not 

bear ; enlarge the place of thy tent; thy seed shall inherit the Gen- 
tiles, and make the desolate cities to be inhabited.”” This directly fol- 
lows the account of Christ’s sufferings, and is most manifestly ad- 
dressed to the same political person, called Zion, Jerusalem. Now, 
Paul, in Galatians iv. 27, applies this directly to the New Testament 
church, and distinguishes it from the body of the Jewish nation, who 
rejected Christ and adhered literally to the Mosaic law. The Jewish 
church, in opposition to the Christian, is to be cast out, broken off; the 
Christian church inherits all the promises. 

Take again Isaiah li. ‘“ Awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, &c. How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them that bring good tidings.” Now, the 
Apostle, Romans x. 15, applies this directly to those who preach the 
Gospel. The Zion, then, of whom they were the preachers, must be 
the Christian church. The same might be said of almost all the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. Many begin with the Jewish church, but end with 
the Christian church. 

The following are the chief places in Jeremiah that foretell a re- 
turn: ili. 12-19, xvi. 14, 15, xxiii. 3-8, xxiv. 5-7, xxix. 10-14, xxx. 
. 17-22, xxxi. 1-40, xxxii. 14, 15, 37-44, xxxiii. 5-26, |. 4-8, 
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Most of these promised returns agree in some important respects. 
They were all written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
course above 70 years before the return from Babylon began. The 
greater part of them mention the return of both Israel and Judah, 
which we know from 1. 4—8, 17-20, as well as other places, took place 
at that time. ‘In those days, (the time of Babylon’s fall,) the chil- 
dren of Israel, they and the children of Judah together, shall come, 
going and weeping: they shall go and seek the Lord.” Several of 
those passages directly connect this return with the coming of the 
Messiah, make that returned people remain till he should come. xxiii. 
xxxili. “I will raiseup to David arighteous branch.”’ “I will cause 
the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David; David shall nev- 
er wanta man to set on the throne of the house of Israel.” 

Others connect this return with the turning of the Gentiles to the 
Lord, their union with his people. iii. 17, xvi. 19: “All nations shall be 
gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem.” ‘ The Gen- 
tiles shall come to thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, sure- 
ly our fathers have inherited lies.”” One of them specified the time 
at the endof 70 years: xxix. Others, as those in chapters xxx. and 
XxXxi., are so directly connected with the contest Jeremiah had with 
the false prophets about the time when Israel should return, and the 
judgments denounced on two of them, Hananiah (xxviil. 15-16,) and 
Shemaiah, (xxix. 31-32,) for deceiving the people, that we see not how 
any can doubt that they refer to the return from Babylon. Farther, 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews viii. 8, applies the prophecy in 
Xxxi. 31 to what took place under the gospel. ‘The return foretold in 
the xxxii. is so connected with the purchase Jeremiah was directed to 
make, and the putting the evidence in a vessel to keep many days; 
and that in chapter xxxiii. with the taking of the city, and the coming 
of the Messiah, that was to follow the return promised, that I see not 
how they can with any propriety be made to pass over the return 
which has taken place, and be made to prove another yet future. 

In some of these, as in many others, it must, as I think, be admitted 
that when the Prophet passes to the Messiah and the times of the Mes- 
siah, then the phraseology used must be. taken in a sense that agrees 
with the character and government of the Messiah. When, for in- 
stance, the Branch is said to execute judgment and justice, when as a 
king the Messiah is said to reign and prosper, we must not take it in a 
civil or worldly sense, for Christ did not assume any civil power. We | 
must take it in a spiritual sense, in agreement with the nature of his 
kingdom, and so of all that is said respecting New Testament times 
and things. ] 

Several passages in Hosea are usually adduced as proving a future 
return of the Jews, asi. 10, ii. 14-23, ili. 4, 5. ; 

It must now be recollected that Hosea lived and prophecied above 
sixty years before the captivity of Israel, 200 years before that of Ju- 
dah, and nearly 270 before the beginning of the return from Babylon. 
The Prophet was directed to name a child Loammi, which means, not 
my people, to intimate that Israel, on account of their wickedness, 
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would be rejected. The Prophet declared, however, that notwith- 
standing this rejection of his people, “ yet the number of the children: 
of Israel should be as the sand of the sea;” and to explain how this 
should be, it was declared, “ that in the place where it was said, ye are 
not my people, there it shall be said unto them, ye are the sons of the 
living God.”’ Peter applies this to the calling of the Gentiles, whom 
he says were once not a people, but are now the people of God: F Pe- 
ter ii. 10. This is in perfect agreement with what is said in Isaiah 
xlix. 14-22: “ Zion saith the Lord hath forsaken me, and my lord hath 
forgotten me. Lift up thine eyes round about and behold, all these 
gather themselves together, they come to thee. Thou shalt say in thy 
heart, who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children ? 
Who hath brought up these? Thus saith the Lord God, behold, I will 
lift my hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard to the people.” 
It is added: “‘ Then shall the children of Israel and the children of Ju- 
dah be gathered together, and appoint themselves one head, and they 
shall come up out of the land, for great shall be the day of Jezreel.” 

Now if the Apostle Peter be correct in his application of this pas- 
sage, (and Paul, Rom. ix. 25-27, agrees with him,) then the great mul- 
titude, as the sand of the sea, called Israel, were not of the race of Is- 
rael, but were the Israel of God, adopted from the Gentiles; and the terms 
Judah and Israel, in the sentence which immediately follows, and their: 
coming up under one head, ought to be all taken, we apprehend, in a 
corresponding sense. The whole seems to refer to gospel times. Or 
if it be thought that the 11th verse ought to be taken literally, then 
we have a return of both Judah and Israel, under one head, above 200 
years after this prophecy was written ; and they remained a returned 
people until their number as God’s visible professing people was so 
greatly increased by adopting the believing Gentiles as the people of 
God. 

The passage in the second chapter evidently refers to the same sub-. 
ject. The.same declaration is made about increasing the number of 
the people ef God, by adopting those who had not been his people; and 
the word Jezreel, (a term only used in these two places as a name of 
God’s people,) is again applied. We see nothing here about a second 
return. 

The passage in the third chapter, in which it is said that Israel should 
yemain many days without a king, sacrifice, image, &c., and should 
afterwards return and seek the Lord, and David their king, contains 
nothing, as faras I see, that was not fulfilled as literally as it ever 
will be, in the return from Babylon, and the coming of Christ. 

With respect to the passage adduced; frem Zephaniah iii. 9-20, I 
need make but a few remarks. 

Let any one compare the address in this—verse 14: “ Sing, O daugh- 
ter of Zion, shout, O Israel,” and the declaration, “ the king of Israel, 
even the Lord is in the midst of thee ”—with Isaiah liv: “ Sing, O bar- 
ren, that didst not bear, break forth into singing, and cry aloud, &e. 
Thy Maker is thy husband, the Lord of hosts is hisname.”? Now this 
last passage the Apostle (Gal. iv. 27) applies to the New Testament. 


church. We admit that the two passages are not perfectly similar, 
but they are enough so to justify the opinion that Zephaniah alluded 
to Isaiah, and in fact took his expression from him, and referred sub- 
stantially to the same thing. 

Zechariah x. 6-10 is quoted, and in several points agrees with the 
passage we have considered from Isaiah xi. 

*‘] will strengthen the house of Judah, and I will save the house of 
Joseph, and I will bring them again to place them: for I have mercy 
upon them; and they shall be as though: I had not cast them off. I 
will bring them again out of Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria; 
and will bring them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon, and place 
shall not be found for them. And he shall pass through the sea with 
affliction, and shall smite the waves in the sea, and all the deeps of 
the river shall dry up; and the pride of Assyria shall be brought 
down, and the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away.” 

This prophecy was written in the fourth year of Darius, soon after 
the first company of captives returned; nearly ninety years before 
the walls of Jerusalem were put up, and the city fortified; a few of 
both Judah and Joseph had returned; and God promises that he will 
strengthen them. Most of Israel had been carried eastward to Assyria 
and Babylon; but a good many had taken refuge in Egypt. From 
both places God declares he will bring them back to strengthen those 
already in Palestine; and he would so increase them that they would 
settle not only in Judah, but in Gilead and Lebanon. Now, we have 
shown that Israel, at their return, did settle the land of Israel, as well 
as that of Judah. In reference, again, to the difficulties that lay in 
their way, and God’s removing them, he speaks of smiting the waves 
of the sea, and drying up the river. When the same prophet (iv. 7) 
calls out, ‘* Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt become a plain;’’ do any take it literally? I suppose not. It 
well represents the difficulties in the way of Zerubbabel, in establish. 
ing the Jews in their land, and rebuilding the temple. It seems equal- 
ly unreasonable to take the drying of the sea and river literally, in 
this place. Any one, on a comparison, will see that there is much re- 
semblance in the prophecies of Ezekiel, respecting a. return of the 
Jews. See chapters xi., xx., xxxiv., XXXVi., XXXvil., xxxix. These 
are the chief places that speak of a return to their own land. : 

All these predictions were written during the captivity in Babylon ; 
and most of them at an early period of that captivity. All of them 
include, as I think, from the connection, both Israel and Judah. Their 
union as one people is especially set forth in chapter xxxvii., under 
the emblem of two sticks made into one. Most of them speak of re- 
formation, forsaking idolatry, receiving the spirit, having new hearts, 
the presence of the Messiah, and with much prosperity. 

We have shown that both Israel and Judah did return.and form one 
people, and settle in all parts of their country. They utterly aban- 
doned idolatry. They were greatly reformed in their morals, and 
regard for God’s law. The Messiah did come and bless them with his 
presence, and pour out his spirit on his people. 
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The most remarkable of these predictions is, that in the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh chapters, which, it is generally agreed, have refer- 
ence to the same thing. ‘The latter setting forth more clearly the 
means and the power by which the thing would be effected. Now, 
in the first part of the thirty-sixth chapter, eight verse, the mountains 
are called on to shoot forth their branches, and yield their fruit, to be 


in readiness, as they (the returned captives) were near. 


Are we to suppose that in this whole prophecy, which agrees in so 
many points with the return that has taken place, that this agreement 
was accidental, not designed; and that we are to look for another, 
more perfect, literal fulfillment, in these latter ages? I doubt altogether 
the correctness of such a mode of interpreting these passages. We 
know that the prophets, afier describing temporal things, connected 
with his church, often pass to higher and-more spiritual; and it may 
be that some things in Ezekiel xxxvi., xxxvii., look forward to those 
more spiritual blessings that awaited the’church under David, the 
Prince that was to reign over them. I know not, indeed, how we can 
deny that this must be the case... The Prince Messiah did come, and 
came as the king of Zion. But was it as a temporal king? Was his 
rule a civil rule? Is not all power, in Heaven and earth, now in his 
hands? All admit this; and yet, does he hold and exercise it as a tem- 
poral king? Assuredly not. * Has he not taken the throne of David? 
So the Scriptures say: Luke i. 32. But does he sit on it, as on a tem- 
poral throne? Most assuredly not. 

We must here, as in other places where the prophecy passes from 
the Jewish church to the more spiritual church of Christ, from the 


- Old to the New Testament times, allow that change in the use of 


terms, which corresponds with the admitted change which has taken 
place in the church; the subject of prophecy, the sprinkling of clean 
water on them, to represent their cleansing, agrees most strikingly 
with the baptismal waters, which David, the Prince and King, the 
Messiah, appointed to be used in his kingdom. The return; the reign- 
ing of their king; the sprinkling of clean water, are all set forth as 
simultaneous, although the literal return preceded. But the literal 
here corresponds with that spiritual return which all must make to 
God, to be indeed subjects of his spiritual kingdom. 

We have a passage in Joel, which is at times quoted to prove a re- 
storation. ‘ For behold, in those days, and at that time, when I shall 
bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem; I will also gather 
all nations, and will bring them down to the valley of Jehosephat, and 
will plead with them for my people and my heritage Israel, whom they 
have scattered among the nations and parted my land; and they have 
cast lots for my people.” Tyre and Sidon, and the whole coasts of 
Palestine, are specified as selling God’s people. 

When we compare this with Amos, who lived about the same time, 
we shall see that the same thing is referred to—the same crime charg- 
ed on Damascus, Gaza, and the remnant of the Philistines, on Tyre, 
Edom, and Amon—all of them had taken part in afflicting Israel; and 
God declares he will roar. out of Zion, and will not turn away their. 
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punishment. Joel uses the term all nations, and the sin charged is 
scattering his people. Amos specifies most of the surrounding na- 
tions as doing the same thing, and declares their punishment. What 
was meant by the valley of decision, we do not certainly know—prob- 
ably some great judgment. Amos, however, specifies more in detail 
the judgment. In both cases, God is said to roar out of Zion, and utter 
his voice from Jerusalem. Both prophecies were uttered about the 
same time, and both before the captivity of Israel and Judah. 

Now, as the judgments were to be inflicted in connection with the 
return, and as, in fact, all the judgments on the surrounding nations 
were inflicted about the time of the captivity of Judah and the return, 
we infer that we cannot prove another return from the passage. 

The 14th chapter of Zechariah is often adduced as proving a return, 
or at least as describing events not yet fulfilled, and which suppose a 
return in order to their fulfillment. We admit the passage has its 
difficulties. We think, however, it cannot all be taken literally. Few 
will take literally what is said about going up to Jerusalem, and keep- 
ing the feast of tabernacles by all nations annually. Nor do I see 
much more reason in supposiug Mount Olivet will be divided, and a 
great valley formed, or that the whole land from Geba to Remnon, and 
to the south of Jerusalem (that, I suppose, is the meaning) should be 
lifted up. (This is one of the most rough and broken districts in 
Palestine.) Nor that waters shall literally flow from Jerusalem, both 
to the east and west. ‘To take this all literally, will be to suppose a 
series of miracles. The prophet had before, iv. 7, spoken of a “ great 
mountain before Zerubbabel,’’ and ‘declared it “should become a 
plain.” We do not take that literally. The prophet had also before 
spoken of “a fountain opened for the inhabitants of Jerusalem for 
washing away sin and uncleanness.’’ Few take that literally ; most 
understand it as referring to Christ. Why not take this living water, 
which is to go out both ways, and at all seasons, to mean the same 
thing ? 

Scripture speaks of “preparing the way of the Lord, and declares 
that every valley should be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low, the crooked made straight, and the rough places plain ; 
‘that all flesh should see the salvation of God.’? This prophecy refer- 
red directly to the coming of the Messiah and John the Baptist, was 
that voice; Matthew iii. 3. It related there to what was to take place 
at the coming of Christ. Now, did it take place literally ? were the 
valleys exalted ? were the mountains and hills made low? were the 
crooked ways made straight, and rough places made plain or smooth ? 
There is no proof that this literally took place. Suppose a Jew was 
to adduce this passage to a literalist as’a proof that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not the Messiah, alledging the admitted fact that while the New 
Testament said John the Baptist was the voice, and Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, all admitted the part of prophecy about filling the valleys, level- 
ing the mountains and hills, was not fulfilled ; that all travelers 
agree that the country about Jerusalem is as rough as it ever was; & 
literalist must give up his principle or be silent. 
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Now I hold that the prophecy of Zechariah relates to the same 
time. Both relate to the coming of the Lord, the Messiah, and I see no 
more reason to take one literally than the other. Both relate substan- 
tially to the same thing: to removing obstructions out of the way of 
the Messiah’s kingdom; to preparing the way before the gospel; and 
as the Mosaic law, so misunderstood and perverted by the Jews, wasa 
great obstacle, I suppose its removal, the destruction of the Jewish 
polity, the taking away the vail of the law, is the main thing that -is 
meant. 

The vail was still on the heart of the Jews. It utterly prevented 
many from receiving Christ; and, with many Jewish believers, their 
opinions about the law and its perpetuity sadly blinded them. They 
almost made the cross of Christ of none effect, through their mistaken 
views of the Mosaic law. Their light was not clear, nor dark ; but, 
as the night closed on the whole Mosaic institute, in the destitution of 
the city, and the full stop to all its rites and services, then it became 
more light to the humble follower of Christ. ‘They gave up their 
Jewish notions, left off their Jewish peculiarities, and were satisfied in 
uniting and forming one church with the Gentiles, and in being called 
Christians after their exalted head. 

Should the first and second verses be here taken literally, of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, while the rest is taken fig- 
uratively, it would not be without Scripture example: Paul does, on 
two occasions at least, distinguish between Jerusalem as designating 
the Jewish church, and Jerusalem as designating the New Testament 
church. In Galatians iv. 27, he speaks of Jerusalem that now is, and 
is in bondage to the law; and Jerusalem which is from above, to which 
all true believers in Christ belong. In Hebrews xii., he contrasts the 
Mosaic church with the Christian, and calls them both mountains; and 
the New Testament church the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Whether the above be a satisfactory explanation of the passages. 
or not, we think the passages give but little proof of a future return: 
and that is the point about which we are treating. It does not belong 
to our plan to explain all the dark passages of prophecy, much less of 
Scripture generally. 

With respect to the city described in the latter part of Ezekiel xl.. 
48, we need only say that Jerusalem was built after this, and on as 
large a scale as it ever existed before; that it had a temple nearly if 
not equally rich and magnificent; that the country was nearly if not 
equally populous. It is readily admitted that it cannot be shown that 
Jerusalem, and the temple, and the location of the tribes, after the re- 
turn, and in:the times of the New Testament, corresponded, in all 
things, with the account here given. But weapprehend the difficul- 
ty thence arising is not greater than stands in the way of a future re-. 
turn, that will literally fulfill this prophecy. That will require a full 
recognition and separation of all the tribes, which, without a miracle, 
is impossible. It will require a full restoration of the whole Mosaic 
institute, which seems contrary to the spirit of the gospel; anda build-- 
ing again of what Christ and the Apostles labored todestroy. It would: 
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be returning again to the weak and beggarly elements, and becoming 
again in bondage tothem. And if the returned Jews, thus settled again 
under the Mosaic institute, was made, as the advocates of a return 
generally suppose, the mother church, would there not naturally be a 
tendency to model all other churches after her? The inconsistency 
of all this with the genius and spirit of the gospel dispensation is so 
glaring that few go in for a literal fulfillment of this prophecy in all 
its. parts. 

Our main object is to show that it does not furnish evidence on which 
to found an opinion in favor of another return. As to what it does 
mean we are not confident. It may have served to confirm the captive 
Jews in a belief of a future return ; it may have furnished, to some ex- 
tent, a model for the rebuilding of the temple ; and especially it may, 
as the whole Mosaic system was designed to do, have served to shadow 
forth better things and brighter days, that awaited the people of God 
under the promised Messiah. The Apostle expressly tells us again and 
again, (Heb. ix. 4-11, Col. ii. 17,) that the Mosaic institute, as a system, 
was a type of better future things. Why may not the city and 
temple of Ezekiel be viewed in the same light; and especially, as it 
is not a new set of types, but only a new or varied form of setting 
forth the typical system of Moses before the Jews. It bears, as it 
seems to.me, about the same relation to the Mosaic system, as a type of 
better things, that the New Jerusalem, the holy city, in the revelations, 
(xxil.) does to the New Testament church. Each is a more full, 
detailed, perfect, and glorious view of what had been set forth less 
clearly, in separate emblems, in detached and broken parts. Take all 
the rites and observances of the Mosaic law ; the tabernacle, its parts, 
vessels and priesthood ; and it requires a good deal of thought and la- 
bor to combine: them into one regular system,so as to form one full 
shadow of the future object of whichit was atype. But in the city of 
Ezekiel, the Jews had the thing done for them; and from the type 
might infer the perfection and glory of the future church under the 
Messiah. 

So the blessings and benefits of the gospel are set forth in a multi- 


‘tude of passages, and promises, and representations, and emblems, both 


in the Old and New Testament. ~To collect all, and combine them, 
and harmonize them, requires nota. little labor; a labor, however, 
which is well repaid to those who expend it. But God, in his rich 
goodness, has aided our weakness ; he has, in the description of the 
new Jerusalem, the holy city that comes down from heaven, done the 
work for us; has assembled the several parts, arranged and combined 
them, and set before us a full and perfect image of the good things 
which the gospel provides for man. Te 

There are some striking analogies which are in favor of this view. 
Take one: David speaks of a river, the streams whereof make glad 
the city of God, the tabernacles of the most high: Psalms xlvi. 4. 
Zechariah speaks of a fountain opened for washing away sin and un- 
cleanness ; and of living water going out of Jerusalem. Joel speaks of 
a fountain that shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and water 
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the valley of Shittim: Joel iii. Ezekiel closes his vision of the city 
and temple, by describing a river of water that issued out from the 
temple: xlvii.; and John, in Revelations xxii., closes his account of 
the New Jerusalem, by describing the “ river of the water of life, that 
proceeded out of the throne of God, and of the Lamb.” All these 
accounts must, as it seems to me, have a relation to the same thing. 
Those in the Old Testament as types of Christ and his grace; and 
that in the New as an emblem of the same rich blessings. 

lf the above view of the prophecies respecting the Jews be at all 
satisfactory, and to me it has much in its favor, then a future return 
of the Jews to the land of their fathers is not to be expected. 
While no great principle of vital importance is involved, it has such 
a bearing on the right interpretation of scripture as to deserve a careful 
study. 

May the Spirit of our Lord lead us into all the truth of his word, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The first edition of Dr. McAllister’s Essay, was printed without any 
Appendix. Having myself been in the habit of using tobacco very 
moderately (usually but once in a day) from early life, | read the Es- 
say as first printed with great interest. It appeared to me a sober, 
judicious, rational appeal to the understanding and judgment of the 
public, with respect to the subject of which it treats. A highly re- 
spected friend of mine desired me to give him my opinion of the Es- 
say in writing. I consented to do this; and when i had done it, he 
judged it expedient to publish that opinion; to which I gave my con- 
sent. It was published in the Journal of Humanity ; and for sub- 
stance it was made up of an abridgement of Dr. McAllister’s views, 
and some strictures on his style and method of treating the subject. 
In particular, a desire was expressed that Dr. McA. would discuss 
more fully some of the arguments employed in defence of using to- 
bacco. This critique was sent to the author of the Essay ; who in 
consequence of it expressed a willingness to revise his work, and 
make such additions as had been suggested. Some weeks since he 
transmitted to me a copy of the original edition, with a manuscript 
containing the Appendix to the present edition. At the same time 
he requested me to make any alterations in either part, which I might 
deem expedient. I have used this liberty so far as to change a few 
technical words for popular and intelligible ones. In some of these 
cases, I have detracted from the specific accuracy of the writer, as a 
medical man, for the sake of making his expressions more intelligible 
to the mass of readers. What he will thus lose, in his reputation for 
scientifical accuracy, he will gain by becoming more useful. A few 
other slight alterations and modifications have been made ; but only 
such as | judged the worthy author would at once cheerfully admit. 
IT have kept within the bounds of the liberty which he gave me ; and 
I trust he will not be dissatisfied with what I have done. 

J commend the serious perusal of the following Essay and Appen- 
dix to every man, who wishes to become well informed respecting the 
properties of tobacco. Whoever uses this substance as a luxury, is 
bound by a due regard to his own physical welfare to inake himself 
acquainted with its properties and their influence. If any man can 
soberly peruse the following pages, without conviction that he is 
playing with edge-tools,” while he is indulging in. the use of tobac- 
co, I must confess his niind to be of a composition different from 


mine. 
One word as to breaking off the habit. The difficulty, I fully be- 


lieve, is not much less than the breaking off from ardent spirits. But 
as to any danger to health in breaking off, the fear is idle ; excepting 
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in case of delicate habits, where small changes produce great effects ; 
or in case of advanced years and inveterate habit, where the course of 
those fluids which are so much affected by tobacco, if suddenly and 
entirely changed, may give rise to serious inconvenience. My 
belief, however, is, that there no case in which a judicious and 
proper course may not effect an entire weaning from the use of 
tobacco. Most persons in good health, and all in younger life, may 
break off at once, without the least danger. ‘Two or three days 
will overcome all difficulty. ‘Those whom slight changes in regi- 
men affect very much, may break off more gradually; and so of 
persons advanced in hfe. A good way of accomplishing this, is to 
procure some of the most detestable tobacco which can be found, 
and when appetite will not forego the use of it without an evil great- 
er than to use it, then take it in such a quantity as will be sure to 
nauseate and prostrate. ‘This will put the next dose farther off; and 
two or three doses thus administered, will so blunt the appetife, that 
quitting the practice will appear to be quite a moderate degree of self- 
denial. Those who never felt the appetite may laugh at such direc- 
tions as these ; but those who know its power, will at least think them 
worth some consideration. 

T do not place the use of tobacco in the same scale with that of ar- 
dent spirits. It does not make men maniacs and demons. But that 
it does undermine the health of thousands ; that it creates a nervous 
irritability; and thus operates on the temper and moral character of 
men; that it often creates a thirst for spirituous liquors; that it al- 
lures to clubs, and grog-shops, and taverns, and thus helps to make 
idlers and spendthrifts ; and finally, that it is a very serious and need- 
less expense; are things which cannot be denied by any observing 
and considerate person. And if all this be true, how can the habitual 
use of tobacco, as a mere luxury, be defended by any one who wishes 
well to his fellow-men, or has a proper regard to his own usefulness ? 

T have been in the use of it for thirty-five years; but I confess my- 
self unable, on any ground, to defend or to excuse the practice. The 
wants which are altogether artificial, are such as duty calls us to avoid. 
The indulgence of them can in no way promote our good or our real 
comfort. 

I commend, therefore, the following sheets to the public ; hoping 
that all, and especially the young, will read and well consider the 
suggestions they offer. y 


M. STUART. 
Anpover, Jan. 10, 1832. 
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To THE Mepicat Society or THE County oF ONEIDA. 


GEN} LEMEN, 


We have accidentally seen the manuscript copy of an address pronoun- 
ced lately before your society, by Dr. McAllister. ‘he research on which it is 
founded, and its perspicuity and arrangement, entitle it to a form more perma- 
nent than manuscript. But if the results are true, which it attempts to sub- 
stantiate, they present imperious considerations for the publication of the 
address. 

We are not disposed to contract the cirele of enjoyment; but if mischief 
crouches under the covert of any pleasure, propriety requires a notification to 
the unwary. Even should experience warrant the conclusion that habit ena- 
bles us to use tobacco witi physical impunity, (a cnoclusion which Dr. McAI- 
lister powerfully controverts,) we must concede, that its use is disgusting to 
persons not infected with the habit. 

Civilization is composed of innumerable acts of self-denial ; while the grati- 
fication of appetites, regardless of others, is the strongest feature of barbarism. 
We see then, even as a dictate of refinement, that the use of tobacco should 
be abandoned ; and it has been abandoned by all the polite circles of Europe. 

But tobacco possesses that strong characteristic of a bad habit; it seldom 
leaves its votaries the liberty of abandonment. All which the address can ef- 
fect, is an admonition to youth, over whom tobacen has not yet acquired its 
bad supremacy. As parents, then, anxious to see our children uncontaminat- 
ed by disgustful practices ; as citizens, emulous that our country shall not be 
surpassed in refinement by the nations of Europe, we are solicitous that the 
address of Dr. McAllister should be published, and in a pamphlet form, under 
the authority of your society. ‘ : ‘ 

We are aware that. this request involves a departure from your general dis- 
position of the periodical addresses of your members, but we beg to suggest 
that the general interest of the present production renders a departure from 
your usual course not invidious, but a duty which we humbly think you owe to 
philanthropy. In support of our opinion, we take the liberty of enclosing you 
a letter from a distinguished fellow-citizen in Albany, who also accidentally 
saw the address : and we are, Gentlemen, 


With very great respect, your ob’t serv’ts, 


A. B. JOHNSON, EDM’D A. WETMORE, 
D. C. LANSING, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
HIRAM DEN!O, SAM’L D. DAKIN. 


R. R. LANSING, 
Utica, Fes. 27, 1830, 


Lyptus Street, ALBANY, : 
Friday Evening, January 22d, 1830. 
Dear Sir, 


I have just completed an attentive perusal of the manuscript discourse on 
tobacco, which you handed to me this afternoon ; and I really feel obliged to 
the author for the interest and instruction which it has afforded me. I am sin- 
cerely of opinion that the respectable society before whom it was delivered, 
owe it to themselves, to the public, and to the author, (if they have not already 


‘done so,) to request its publication. And, favorably as it leads me to think of 


the author’s intellectual and professional endowments, he must be still more 
distinguished for his medesty, 1f he declines a compliance wiih such a request. 
He has treated a highly important subject, ina clear, forcible, and striking 
manner ; and the public are deeply concerued in knowing what he has said of 
it. 1 will only add, that in point of literary execution, it is, in my judgment, 
most decidedly respectable, and would in that respect reflect no discredit upon 
any medical gentleman in this state. 


Very respectfully and truly yours, &c. &c. 


A, CONKLING, 
R. R. Lansine, Esq. 


Ata meeting of the Medical Society of the County of Oneida, on the 5th of 
March, 1630, a communication was received, signed by a number of highly 
respectable genlemen from this and other counties of this state, on the sub- 
ject of a dissertation delivered before this society, at their late semi-annual 
meeting, by Dr. McAllister, ‘on the properties and effects of tobacco,” 
The communication was referred.to a committee. 


The committee reported, “ That although dissertations so delivered became 
the property of the society, yet believing as we do, that the subject is one of 

eat importance, and the dissertation highly meritorious, and.as we have not 
unds to defray the expense of publication, we will cheerfully relinquish our 
claim thereto in favor of our correspondents, and cordially unite with them in 
the desire which they have expressed to us, ‘ that the dissertation be published 
in a pamphlet form,’ for their graufication and the benefit of the public.” 


Resotvep, That the above report be accepted, and that a copy of the pro- 
ceedings be delivered to the gentlemen who presented the communication, 


C. B. COVENTRY, Sec’y pro. tem. 


: 


PREFACE. 


— 


In consenting to the publication of the following pages, the 


author yielded to the request of gentlemen whose opinions he * 


did not feel at liberty to disregard ; he therefore hopes to avoid 
the imputation of vanity, with which he might have been charg- 
ed, had he obtruded himself on the attention of the public, un- 
solicited. That the habitual use of tobacco is a wide spread, 
and spreading evil, will be acknowledged by all. 'This has been 
felt for years by the most enlightened members of the Faculty. 
That it causes many diseases, particularly visceral obstruc- 
tions, and renders many others exceedingly difficult to cure, is 
demonstrated in the daily experience of every practitioner. 
The conviction that this habit was constantly extending by the 
advice and example of physicians, first induced the author to 
undertake the discussion of this subject before the respectable 
Society to which he has the honor to belong. Whether the 
attempt has been successful, the public will judge. That it is 
imperfect, will not be denied ; but it is believed to have claims 
as a candid statement of facts. 

To literary distinction the author makes no pretentions; he 
therefore craves the indulgence of the learned, as they can best 
appreciate the labor of writing well. He has chosen a free, 
popular style, believing that the best calculated to do good; 
and to render it still more familiar, at the suggestion of some 
friends, the technical terms have been mostly expunged. Aware 
that affectation consists no less in studiously avoiding, than in 
unnecessarily using technical language, the author submitted 
to this, in the hope of being better understood by persons out 
of the Profession. His medical brethren will, therefore, know 
how to excuse him, for attempting to make this essay more 
plain, though it should be at the expense of technical accuracy. 


cis 
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Should the prevalence of the practice, be a fair index to pub- ° 
' lie sentiment, the author is aware that he wars against a fearful 
odds. But many who use this noxious weed, without hesita- 
tion‘acknowledge its deleterious effects, and urge in extenua- 
tion the inveteracy of habit. 

One consideration had considerable = to induce the 
author to consent to the publication of this paper—the hope 
that it might aid in putting away the evil of intemperance, by 
pointing out one grand source-of that desolating scourge.” 
When public attention shall be fully awakened to this subject, 

_ innumerable instances will be found, where drunkenness has 
followed as the legitimate consequence of using tobacco. 

Should that hope be fulfilled—should it be found that the 
labor of the author has exerted any salutary influence, in re- 
straining young men from falling into those habits which are 
inevitably followed by much physical suffering, if not by abso- 
lute ruin, such a result would be to him an ample compensa- 
tion, 

Utica, May, 1830. 
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DISSERTATION. 


Mr. Presiwent anp GENTLEMEN : 


The confidence of an enlightened community has assign- 
ed to you, as guardians of the dearest interests of society, an 
elevated and highly responsible rank among those who la- 
bor to promote the great cause uf human happiness. Your 
influence in the medical councils of this great and fleurish- 
ing State, gives a lasting effect to your deliberations, and 
stamps a value on those productions which you are pleased 
to approve. While the opinions of other men are often ex- 
hibited and forgotten with the occasion which gave them 
birth, those of the physician continue not unfrequently to 
affect at least the physical welfare of the world, after his 
* dust has returned to the earth as it was, and his spirit has 
gone to God who gave it.” In view of this momentous 
truth, an humble attempt will now be made, in discharge of 
the duty assigned me, to examine the cause of some of the 

ills which flesh is heir to.” 

I regard this principle as an axiom, that whatever con- 
duces to auginent the sum of human happiness, must be an 

_object of solicitude to the conscientions and intelligent phy- 
sician. He will be anxious that his fellow citizens should 
be suber, peaceable, and virtuous ; that they should be in- 
dustrious, frugal, and prosperous. Whatever will produce 
such results should receive the decided approbation of every 
benevolent member of the Faculty. It follows, of course, 
that whatever has an opposite teudency should meet his 
frown. Pursuing this principle, you have condemned the 
use of ardent spirits, unless sickness demands their appli- 
cation as a medicine. 
The physical evils resulting from intemperance were elo- 

~ quently exhibited in the address, presented by your com- 
mittee, during the last year. That address, with its accoms 
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panying resolutions, now exerts a beneficial influence through 
a widely extended community. We are cheered by the 
kind wishes and prayers of the friends of good order, in our 
efforts to destroy that vice which has not only ‘ walked” 
through our country ‘in darkness,” but “ wasted at noon- 
day.” But while we exult in the triumph of correct prin- 
ciples on ¢his subject, do not other vicious indulgences de- 
mand our attention? Should we slumber over the mischiefs 
resulting from such indulgences, while the public look to. 
us as pioneers who should trace out the pathway to health 
and happiness, and demand from us both precepts and ex- 
amples of sobriety and virtue? Unfortunately, in ail our 
attempts to abolish practices prejudicial to the best interests 
of man, we are compelled, in the outset, to encounter our 
own inveterate habits—habits which rise up in mutiny 
against reformation, and with clamorous note forbid us to 
proceed. Are we so fortunate as to be free from their in- 
fluence ourselves, we look around and see our friends bound 
in chains, from which we should rejoice to deliver them ; 
but we fear, perhaps, to make an experiment which may 
rouse their passions, rather than convince their under- 
standings. 

Who can count the multitudes yearly consigned to the 
tomb, by the indulgence of a fastidious and unnatural ap- 
petite? Headaches, flatulencies, cholics, dyspepsias, pal- 
sies, apoplexies, and death, pursue the Epicurean train, as 
ravens follow the march of an armed host, to prey on those 
who fall in the “ battle of the warrior, with their garments 
rolled in blood.” The truth of this:statement will not be 
questioned. Yet where is the physician, possessing suffi- 
cient moral courage to raise his voice against the system of 
modern cookery? Should it be thought, that, as medical 
men have given no more encouragement to that system than 
any other class in society, they are not bound to use any ex- 
traordinary exertions to produce a change ; still a wide field 
is left open to benevolent action in reference to those things, 
the influence of which is injurious to mankind. 

Gentlemen—there is a baneful habit, diffused, like the at- 
mosphere, through all classes, and affecting all the ramifi- 
cations of society. And this habit owes much of its preva- 
lence to the advice and example of respectable physicians, 
We indulge the hope, from the great increase of medical 
knowledge, that the time will soon arrive, when persons 
disposed to vicious indulgence will be unable to entrench 
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themselves behind our professional advice. I am aware 
that I tread on dangerous ground, in attempting to investi- 
gate the propriety of a practice which has been introduced 
and approved by a large portion of the members of this res- 
pectable Society. You may start at the suggestion, and re- 
gard it as unworthy of your notice. Let me hope, however, 
that you will suspend your opinions, while | endeavor to 
present the natural history, chemical composition, and med- 
ical properties of one of our most deadly narcotics—the 
Tabaci Folia, or Nicotiana Tabacum, i.e. tobacco. If inthe 
prosecution of this inquiry, we shall be able to discover the 
great and injurious effects which the use of this poisonous 
plant produces on the constitution, I shall be excused, if I 
urge this subject on your consideration with more than or- 
dinary importuuity. 


I. Narvurat History. 


‘“This plant was unknown in Europe until after the dis- 
covery of America by the Spaniards, and was first carried 
to England by Sir Francis Drake, A. D. 1560. The na- 
tives of this continent call it petun ; those of the islands, yo- 
h. The Spaniards, who gave it the name of tobacco, took 
that name from Tabaco, a province in Yucatan, where they 
first found it, and first learned its use. Some contend that 
it derives its name from ‘Tobago, one of the Caribbee Is- 
lands, discovered by Columbus, in 1498.”* It received the 
name tobacco from Hernandez de Toledo, who first sent it 
to Spain and Portugal. 

The botanic description of this plant may be found in 
most works on the science of botany: and therefore I shall 
not detain you with it at thistime. The plant, while grow- 
ing exhibits a very beautiful appearance, but is so extreme- 
ly nauseous, that in all the variety of insects, only one is 
found to feed upon it. This is a worm “ sud generis,” the 
mode of its propagation being entirely unknown ; and from 
its being the only living creature (man excepted) that will 


devour this plant,t it is called ‘tobacco worm.” 


If. Sensipte Quatirtiks. 


It is of a yellowish green color; it has a strong, narcotic, 
and feetid odor, with a bitter and extremely acrid taste. 


* See Rees’ Cyclopecia. + Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
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ae _. UII. Cuemréan Comrosirion, 

a! .o. _y ee 

“ Mucilage, albumen, or gluten, extractive, a bitter prin- 
ciple, an essential oil, nifrate of potass, which occasious its 
deflagration, muriate of potass, and a peculiar proximate 
principle, upon which the virtues of the plant are sapposed 
to depend, and which has therefore been named WVicotin, 
This peculiar principle is considered by some, as approach- 
ing the essential oi] in its properties. It is colorless, has 
an acrid taste, and the peculiar smell of tubacco; and occa- 
sions violent sneezing. With alcohol and water it forms a 
colorless solution, from which it is precipitated by a tincture 
of galls. Tobacco yield its active matter to water and proof 
spirit, but most perfectly to the latter; Jong Loiling weakens 
its powers. A most powerful oil may be obtained by distil- 
lation, and separating it from the surface of the water on 
which it floats.” x 


4 


IV. Menpicau Prorerries. 


These are considered to be those of a powerful narcotic, 
antispasmodic, emetic, cathartic, sudorific, and diuretic. 

““ As a narcotic, it is endued with the most energetic, 
poisonous properties, producing, when administered even: 
in small doses, severe nausea and vomiting, cold sweats, 
universal tremors, with extreme muscular debility.” From 
its exerting a peculiar action on the nervous system, as as-_ 
certained by the well directed experiments of Mr. Brodie, 
it powerfully controls the action of the heart and arteries, 
producing invariably a weak, tremulous pulse, with all the 
apparent symptoms of approaching death. And so differ- 
ent is its operation from that of other narcotics, that it ac- 
tually operates with more destructive efficacy, when used 
by way of injection, than when applied either to the skin, 
or when taken into the stomach. i aa 

From what has been said of its narcotic powers, you, 
Gentlemen, will readily infer its virtue as an article of medi-. 
cine. If we wish, at any time, to prostrate the powers of 
life in the most sudden and awful manner, we have but to 
administer a dose of tobacco, and our object is accomplish- 
ed. Hence its use in obstinate constipation, in cholic, in 
the iliac passion, and in stranguary. 


As it is conceded that its efficacy as an antispasmodic 
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depends upon its power to prostrate every vestige of tone 
and elasticity in the muscular fibre, prudence would dictate 
that it should be used with the utmost circumspection, when 
the system had been previously exhausted by the disease, 
or by the antecedent method of cure. Melancholy instan- 
ces are on record, of the fatal effects of this medicine when 
administered without this caution, both as an internal 
’ remedy, and as an external application in cutaneous dis- 

eases. ‘Two instances will suffice. 

‘A medical practitioner,’ says Paris, ‘after repeated 
trials to reduce a strangulated hernia, injected an infusion 
of tobacco, and shortly after sent the patient in a carriage 
to the Westminster Hospital, for the purpose of undergoing 
the operation; but the unfortunate man arrived only a few 
minutes before he expired.” 

“‘T knew a woman,” says the same learned author, ‘‘ who 
applied to the heads of three of her children, afflicted with 
scald-head, an ointment composed of snuff and butter ; but 

what was the poor woman’s surprise, to find them immedi- 
ately seized with vertigo, violent vomiting, fainting, and 
convulsions.” : 

We next come to its effects as an emetic. ‘ As such,” 
says Professor Chapman, “tobacco claims our attention.” 
“Cullen and many others opposed its use, on account of 

_ the harshness of its operation. Certainly it exceeds all oth- 
ers in the promptness, violence, and permanence of its im- 
pressions. But these very qualities, unpleasant as they are, 
enhance its value in many Cases.”’ 

‘“Tobacco seems especially to be adapted to the evac- 
uation of some poisons; and it has this advantage, that it 
acts with equal certainty and expedition, when applied to the 

-region of the stomach in the form of a poultice, as when in- 
ternally administered.” Professor Barton says, he had re- 
course to an application of the moistened leaves of this plant 
to the region of the stomach, with complete success, to ex- 
pel an inordinate quantity of laudanum, in a case where the 
most active’emetics, in the largest doses, were resorted to 

in vain.’ But most poisons, particularly the corrosive, are 
attended with so much exhaustion, that it wouid-seem per- 
ilous to administer tobacco, lest by its own depressing ef- 
fects, the powers of vitality might be irrecoverably extin- 
guished. In many instances, however, it appears that it 
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may be administered in small doses with safety and advan 
tage. , 
We are informed by a respectable writer, that while at 

the Cape of Good Hope, he had a number of Hottentots, 

with intermittent fever, under his care. Having few medi- 
cines, he resorted to tobacco, and found six grains of snuff 

as effectual in exciting vomiting, as two of Tartar emetic. 

By many it is preferred in minute doses, as a nauseating 
medicine. 'l'hus administered, it has succeeded in subdu- 
ing some of the most violent. symptoms of the most furious 
cases of mania; and where it cannot be given by the mouth, 
from the obstinacy of the patient, it may with equal benefit 
be applied in the form of a poultice. 

As a cathartic, tobacco is entitled to notice. ‘Some 
physicians have been in the habit of prescribing this pow- 
erful substance not only for the more dangerous cases of 
incarcerated hernia, but in all cases of obstinate constipa- 
tion, from whatever cause produced. To relieve these 
painful diseases, it has been usually given in the form of a 
clyster, regulating the dose to the .age, circumstances, and 
strength of the patient; and it is affirmed to have proved, in 
many instances, very effectual, and to._possess the confidence 
of practitioners.” 

I was informed by a learned and ingenious friend, that, 
having an obstinate case of ascaris lumbricoides in his own 
family, after repeated unsuccessful efforts to dislodge the 
worms, he at last had recourse to this potent remedy, a 
poultice of which he applied to the region of the stomach. 
The worms were almost instantaneously expelled, but with 
very alarming symptoms, and a complete. prostration of the 

atient. From these..circumstances, we should be: led to. 
conclude, that its efficacy as.a vermifuge depends either up- 
on its narcotic properties, or upon its sudden and powerful 
effect asa cathartic, 

its effects as a sternutatory, i.e. as exciting to sneeze, 
are known to all. . If applied to the nostrils, in the form of a 
powder or snuff, it produces violent and repeated sneezing, 
with a slight degree of vertigo. The violent agitation pro- 
duced im this way, together with a copious discharge’ from 
the nostrils, often relieves catarrh, headache, and incipient 
opthalmia or inflammation of the eyes. But habit soon 
blunts the sensibility of the organs, and much positive in- 
jury follows the habitual use of snuff. It has been a. pop- 
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ular remedy in many places for the cure of oe & 
and most other cutaneous eruptions. It has also been ap- 
plied for cleansing ulcers, and for the removal of indolent 
tumors. But the dreadful effects produced by it when ab- 
sorbed into the system, have induced most medical men to 
abandon it altogether, and prescribe a more safe application. 

Though it is said, by Dr. Brailsford, to be a sudorific of 
considerable efficacy, 1 am in possession of no facts which 
go to support such a conclusion, unless indeed it be the fact, 
that it in an eminent degree brings on that cold perspiration 
of which we have spoken, and which is, in many instances, 
the immediate precursor of death. 

But of all others, its diuretic properties have been the 
most lauded. Dr. Fowler was the first to bring them ex- 
tensively into notice.’ In dropsy, dysury, gravel, and ne- 
phritis calculosa or inflammation of the kidneys, the infusion 
and tincture were given by him with astonishing success. 
Tn spasmodic asthma, the same distinguished physician found 
it to afford relief. 

Mr. Earle, a surgeon of some eminence, has more recent- 
ly treated several inveterate cases of retention of urine on 
the same plan and with similar effects, and adds his testimo- 
ny to its efficacy in tetanus, trismus, and other spasmodic 
affectious. O1 its power to relieve spasm there can be no 
doubt. What has been related of its sedative qualities, is 
abundantly sufficient to establish that fact. Cramps, con- 
vulsions, and even the vital principle itself, give way before 
the exhibition of this deadly narcotic. Hence, to its power 
of prostrating the muscular energy, it owes its efficacy in 
preventing retention of urine, 

We have now gone through with an examination of the 
medicinal properties of tobacco, and have arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusion, viz. that few substances are capable of 
exerting effects so sudden and destructive, as this poisonous 

lant. Prick the skin of mouse with a needle, the point of 
which has been dipped in its essential oil, and immediately 
it swells and dies. Introduce a piece of common “‘ twist,” 
as large as a kidney bean, into the mouth of a robust man, 
unaccustomed to this weed, and soon he is affected with 
fainting, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, and loss of vision. At 
length the surface becomes deadly pale, the cold sweat 
gathers thick upon his brow, the pulse flutters or ceases to 
beat, a universal tremor comes on, with slight spasms and 
other symptoms of dissolution. As an emetic, few articles 
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can compare with it for the promptness and efficiency ofits 
operation ; at the same time there are none which produce 
such universal debility. Asa cathartic, it produces imme- 
diate and copious evacuations, with great prostration of 
strength; but its dose can with difficulty be regulated. 

If such be a fair statement of its effects on the human 
system ; if it requires all the skill of the most experienced 
practitioner to guard against those sudden depressions which 
uniformly follow its use, when administered with the utmost 
circumspection ; and if, with all this caution, its operation is 
still followed by the most alarming, and even fatal conse- 
quences—what shall we say of those who habitually subject 
their constitutions to the destructive influence of this worse 
than “ Bohan Upas ?” 

To an individual unacquainted with the fact, it would 
seem incredible that a weed, possessed of properties so poi- 
sonous, should ever have been sought as an article of lux- 
ury. Yet it has not only been sought, but even credulity 

startles at the extent to which it has been used. ‘‘ Like 
opium, it calms the agitations of our corporeal frame, and 
soothes the anxieties and distresses of the mind.” Its pow- 
ers are felt and its fascinations acknowledged, by all the 
intermediate grades of society, from the sot who wallows in 
the mire of your streets, to the clergyman who stands forth 
a pattern of moral excellence, and who ministers at the al- 
tar of God. For it the Arab will traverse, unwearied, his 
burning deserts; and the Icelander risk his life amidst per- 
petual snows. Its charms are experienced alike, by the 
savage who roams the wilds of an American forest, and the 
courtier who rolls in luxury and prescribes rules of refine- 
ment to the civilized world ; by the miscreant who wrings 
from the cold hand of charity the pittance that sustains his 
‘life, and the monarch who sways his sceptre over half the 
globe; by him who is bent with woes and years, and him 
whose cheek is covered yet with boyhood’s down. Tlence 
we might conclude it capable of giving strength to the 
weary, Vvivacity to the stupid, and wisdom to men void of 
understanding ; capable of soothing the sorrows of the af- 
flicted, of healing the wounds of the spirit, and assuaging 
the anguish of a broken heart. But how it fulfils these 
desirable indications, will be our next business to ins 
quire. : 

Tobacco, as a luxury, has been used for the two last cen. 
turies over all the civilized, and the greater portion of the 
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uncivilized world. The modes have been snuffing, smok- 


ing, and chewing. Its effects, when habitually used in 
each of these modes, will now be examined, As far as my 
observations extend, few, if any, of all the devotees to this 
stupifying substance, ever resort to its use without some 
supposed necessity ; and often, alas too often, by the advice 
of physicians. 

‘’he benefit to be derived from the exhibition of a medi- 
cine in the cure of disease, should not alone induce us to 
prescribe it, without due regard to the injury which may 
result to the constitution. Had this rule been observed rel- 
ative to the subject under consideration, I apprehend the 
use of this baneful drug would have been less extensive. 

Snuff has been prescribed for a variety of complaints, 
among which are headache, catarrh, and some species of 
opthalmia, and no doubt sometimes with very good effect ; 

‘as I have, in a very few instances, witnessed. But the fact 
seems to have been overlooked, that its only power to relieve 
these complaints arises from the copious discharge of mucus 
from the nostrils, during the violent paroxysm of sneezing 
which invariably attends its first application; and that its 
salutary influence ceases, whenever these peculiar effects 
‘cease to accompany itsexhibition. Hence in all cases where 
it is continued an indefinite time, or until the schneiderian 
membrane loses its sensibility, it not only fails of its medi- 
cinal effect, but actually becomes pernicious; aggravating 
the very disease it was intended to cure. It not only 
does this,.but goes on committing great ravages on the 
whole nervous system, superinducing hypocondria, tremors, 
and premature decay of all the intellectual powers. A 
thickening of the voice, is also the unavoidable result of ha- 
bitual snuff-taking. This disagreeble consequence is pro- 
duced,,either by partially filling up the nasal avenues, or by 
destroying the sensibility of the parts. Be that as it may, 
we would say of the change, in the forcible language of 
Cowper : “‘O! it is fulsome, and offends me more than the 
nasal twang, heard at conventicle from. the pent nostril, 
spectacle bestrid.” + $ 

It also occasions loss of appetite, frequent sickness at the 
stomach, with many other disagreeable symptoms. A case 
in point, is related by Dr. Cullen, of a woman who had been 
in the habit for twenty years. At length she found on-tak- 
ing a pinch before dinner, she nl no “appetite. This hay- 

*2 
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ing frequently occurred, she was induced to postpone her 

pinch till after dinner, when she ate her meal with her ac- 
customed relish, and went on snuff-taking in the afternoon: 
without inconvenience. 

Another instance is related by the same author, of the in- 
jurious effects of this habit. A lady, who had been accus- 
tomed to take snuff freely, was seized with a severe pain in 
her stomach, which continued unabated notwithstanding 
many remedies were applied; until accidentally her snuff 
was omitted for a few days, when the pain was found to sub- 
side, and did not return until she again had recourse to her 
snuff. Then, to her utter astonishment, it immediately 
came with all its former severity, and would yield to no treat- 
ment without a relinquishment of the snuff-box, which 
(strange to tell) the woman laid aside, and recovered her 
health. : 

Most persons in the constant habit of taking snuff, are 
led on insensibly, until they consume enormous quantities. 
But as they are accustomed both to its stimulant and nar- 
cotic effects, they are not aware of the pernicious conse- 
quences. In the midst of interesting conversation, they fre- 
quently transcend the bounds assigned them by habit, and 
the consequence is, sickness; faintness, and trembling, with 
some vertigo and confusion of head. During this paroxysm 
of snuffing, particles of the powdered tobacce are carried 
back into the fauces, and thence into the stomach; which 
occasions not only sickness at the time, but is long after fol- 
lowed with dyspepsia and other symptoms of disordered ab- 
dominal viscera. 

The second mode of habitually using this drug, is smok- 
ing. This, too, has been prescribed by reputable members 
of the faculty. And for what purpose has this disgusting 
practice been recommended? ‘* For weakness of ,the sto- 
mach,” to be sure. Persons who have a craving appetite, 
and consume more food, particularly at dinner, than their 
stomach will readily digest, experience considerable uneas- 
iness for some time after eating. The mouth and fauces 
sympathize with the overloaded organ, and an increased 
quantity of fluid is poured from the mucous follicles 
and salivary glands, to aid in the process of digestion. 
Under these accumulating difficulties, the man calls on the 
“ Doctor,’ who very wisely imagines these symptoms are 
sufficient evidence that he has a “weak and watery sto- - 
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mach,” and the pipe and cigar are recommended to carry 
off the superabundant humors, which still are unable to as- 
similate the enormous load with which, from time to time, 
the stomach is crowded. Bat as the application of the burnt 
oil of tobacco to the mouth and fauces, from its stimulant 
and narcotic qualities, benumbs the senses and renders the 
individual less conscious of his distress, he takes it for grant- 
ed that he is materially relieved, and knows not, poor man, 

that it is all delusicn. Thus, instead of taking the only ra- 
tional method, that of adapting the quantity of food to the 
powers of digestion, he pursues a course which continues to 
weaken the organs of digestion and assimilation, and at 
length plunges ‘him into all the accumulated horrors of dys- 
pepsia, with a complete prostration of the nervous system. 

But it has been said, that smoking will cure the tooth- 
ache; and we should have recourse to any means for the 
removal of so painful a disease. That it will, as a powerful 
sedative, lessen the pain, and sometimes even altogether re- 
move tooth-ache, is probably true; but why continue the 
practice after the occasion has ceased? Opium and calo- 
mel, judiciously administered, will relieve cholera morbus ; 
but whoever thought of making them an article of diet, be- 
cause from their application he had experienced relief in 
that dangerous complaint? Or whoever dreamed of using 
them constantly, lest he might again be.attacked with it? 
Would not prudence dictate to lay them aside, that they 
might not lose their influence on the system, ‘and conse- 
quently their medicinal virtues ? 

But smoking sometimes diminishes the secretions of the 
mouth, producing dryness and thirst, instead of moisture ; 
still it is used with the same perseverance as in the former 
case, and to obviate the same difficulty, an overburdened 
stomach. And such is the united influence of its stimulant 
and narcotic qualities, that the thirst it occasions ts not to 
be allayed by ordinary drinks, but wine, ale, and brandy 
must be taken, to satisfy this "unnatural demand, Hence, 
smoking has, in many instances, been the sad precursor to 
the whiskey-jug and brandy- bottle, which together have 
plunged their unfortunate victims into the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and woe. 

I am well acquainted with a man in a neighvoring coun- 
- ty, whose intellectual endowments would do honor to any 
station, and who has accumulated a handsome estate ; but 
whose ‘habits, of late, give unerring premonition to his 
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friends of a mournful result. ‘This man informed me that 
it was the fatal thirst occasioned by smoking his cigar, in ~ 
fashionable society, that had brought him into his present 
wretched and miserable condition. Without any desire for 
ardent spirit, he first sipped a little gin and water, to allay 
the disagreeable sensations brought on by smoking, as water 
was altogether too insipid to answer the purpose. ‘Thus he 
went on from year to year, increasing his stimulus from one 
degree to anotiier, until he lost all control over himself ; and 
now he stands as a beacon, warning others to avoid the 
same road to destruction. ~ 
Smoking has been prescribed for spasmodic asthma, and 
undoubtedly with some success ; and the manner in which 
it affords relief in this distressing disease has been pointed 
out, when speaking of the narcotic and antispasmodic effects 
of this drug.. But suppose it capable of relieving the pa- 
roxysm, when administered to a person unaccustomed to its 
deadly.stimulus, it will by no means be followed by the 
same happy effect, when once its use becomes habitual. 
But smoking has been the grand resort to secure the sys- 
tem from the influence of contagion ; and perhaps no power 
ascribed to it, has ever been so universally acknowledged. 
But upon what series of experiments are these pretensions 
founded? From all the attention which I have bestowed 
on this investigation, I have been unable to discover any 
evidence of its utility in this respect, except what arose from 
the prejudices of the ignorant, or the obstinacy of those who 
are slaves to the practice of it. ‘The bare assertion of 
~Deimerbroek, “‘ that it kept off the plague,” without a sin- 
gle corroborative fact, would hardly be sufficient authority 
on which to establish a conclusion so important; especially 
when we have the united experience of Rivernus, Chemot, 
and Cullen, to prove the opposite of this position.. Hence 
we conclude, that its properties in keeping off contagion, 
depend on its sedative powers, which it possesses in com- 
mon with other narcotics, wine, brandy, and opium. As 
these lessen sensibility, and sometimes allay anxiety of the 
mind, it is not impossible that in a very few instances they 
may have prevented the exciting causes of disease from tak- 
ing effect. But what are these few, when compared with 
the multitudes whose nervous systems have been destroyed 
by this pernicious habit, and thus exposed to all the horrors 
of malignant disease. 
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Smoking also assuages the tedium of life. Here is the 
grand secret. Man fears to be alone; and when left to his 
own solitary reflections, he dreads the result of self-exami- 
nation. He flies for relief to his pipe, his cigar, his quid, 
or his bottle, with the vain hope of escaping from himself. 
To accomplish an object so desirable, he hesitates not to 
stupify those noble faculties which he cannot hope to ex- 
tinguish, and with which he has been endowed by the God 
of nature, for wise and benevolent purposes. And will you, 
gentlemen, by precept and example, longer sanction such a 
course of conduct,—conduct so degrading to us as intelli- 
gent beings, and as conservators of the public health ? 

The third mode of habitually, using tobacco, is: chewing. 
In this manner all its deadly powers are speedily manifest, 
in the commencement of the practice, as has been already 
shown. In this mode, too, its nauseous taste and stimulant 
property excite and keep up a profuse discharge from the 
mucous follicles and salivary glands. Probably to this cir- 
cumstance alone, is owing the superior efficacy of this mode 
of using this drug in the cure of tooth-ache. But whether 
this enormous waste of the secretions of the mouth and fau- 
ces can be borne by the constitution with impunity, you, 
Gentlemen, are abundantly competent to judge. Physiolo- 
gists agree that these secretions are intended to assist in 
preparing the aliments for deglutition, by rendering them 
sufficiently fluid, and afterwards, by their peculiar proper- 
ties, to promote digestion and assimilation. ‘The great in- 
crease of these just before and after eating, and the large 
quantities swallowed about that time, are unequivocal evi- 
dence of their importance to the digestive economy. Then 
what must be the state of that man’s digestion, who, until 
seated at table, keeps his quid in his mouth, and immedi- 
ately returns it thither, after rising from his meal? And 
when we reflect, that Jarge quantities of saliva strongly im- 
pregnated with this poison, and even particles of the sub- 
stance itself, are frequently swallowed, what, again I ask, 
is the probable condition of such a person’s digestive or- 
gans? 

I know it may be said in reply, that such persons often 
consume large quantities of food, without experiencing any 
perceptible inconvenience ; and I also know that they are 
often emaciated, notwithstanding the enormous portion of 
aliment they daily consume, Under these circumstances 
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Hime taaciation arises, either from the profuse discharge of 
saliva, or an imperfect digestion, or the combined influence 
of both. Hence, when a man of acorpulent habit, with a 
keen appetite, who is unwilling to forego his wine and to use 
moderation in his roast beef, applies for professional advice to 
prevent corpulence, medical men very naturally and_philo- 
sophically direct him, if he persists in his excess, to the use 
of tobacco, as a temporary relief, against the direful effects 
of his gluttony and intemperance. 

A-clergyman of high standing informed me, that he ac- 
quired the habit of using tobacco in college, and had con- 
tinued the practice fora number of years; but he found, by 
experience, his health materially impaired, being often af- 
fected with sickness, lassitude, and faintness. His muscles 
also became flabby and Jost their tone, and his speaking 
was seriously interrupted by an elongation of the uvula. 
His brother, an intelligent physician, advised the discontin- 
uance of his tobacco. He laid it aside. Nature, freed from 
its depressing influence, soon gave signs of returning vigor. 


His stomach resumed its wonted tone, his muscles acquired 


their former elasticity, and his speaking was no more an- 
noyed by a relaxation of them. 

A respectable man of my acquaintance, about forty years 
of age, who commenced chewing tobacco at the age of 
eighteen, was for a long time annoyed by depression of 
spirits, which inereased until it became a settled melancho+ 
ly, with great emaciation, and the usual symptoms of that 
miserable disease. All attempts to relieve bim proved un- 
availing, until he was persuaded to dispense with his quid, 
Immediately his spirits revived, his countenance lost its de- 
jection, his flesh increased, and he soon regained his health. 
Another man, who used tobacco very sparingly, became af- 
fected with loss of appetite, sickness at stomach, emaciation, 
and melancholy. From a conviction that even the small 
quantity he chewed was the source of his trouble, he entire- 
ly left it off, and very soon recovered. 

I was once acquainted with a learned, respectable, and 
intelligent physician, who informed me, that from his youth 
he had been accustomed to the use of this baneful plant, 
both by smoking and chewing. At length, after using it 
very freely while indisposed, he was suddenly seized with 
an alarming vertigo, which, without doubt, was the result of 
this destructive habit. ‘This afflicting complaint was pre- 
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ceded by the usual symptoms which accompany a aide. 
ed stomach, and a relaxation of nerves, with which, Gentle- 
' men, you are too familiar to need a description here. After 
the application ofa variety of remedies to little or no pur- 
pose, he quit the deleterious practice, and thought his vertigo 
continued long and obstinate, he has nearly or quite recov- 
ered his former health. And he has never doubted but that 
the use of tobacco was the cause of all his suffering in this 
disagreeable disease. Many more cases might be cited, but 
sufficient has been said to establish the doctrine here laid 
down.* : 

~ Having gone through with an examination of the physi- 
eal influence of tobacco, let us now, for a few moments, 
attend to its political and moral influence. ' 

1. It ts a costly practice. The whole adult population in 
the United States is estimated at six millions, one half of 
which are males. Allowing but one half of these to use to- 
bacco in some form, we shall have one and a half millions 
to be taxed with this consumption. . If we take into the ac- 
count all who are in its use before they arrive at the period 
of adult age, it would swell the amount to two millions. 
Lest we should be accused of exaggeration, we will estimate 
the whole number of devotees at one million, who pay their 
daily homage at the shrine of this stupifying idol. The ex- 
pense to the consumers of this drug varies, according to the 
quantity and mode of using. Those who are in the habit of 
smoking freely, and use none but the best Spanish cigars, 
pay a tax, | am informed by good judges, of not less than 
fifty dollars a year. While the moderate consumer of Scotch 
snuff pays’ from one to two dollars. Somewhere between 
these wide extremes, may be found the fair estimate of an 
average cost. If one fifth of the whole number of consum- 
ers should pay the highest estimate, it would amount to ten 
millions annually. Then if three-fifths pay but ten dollars 
apiece, it will amount to six millions ; and if the remaining 

* And here I am happy in having permission to give tke opinion of one of 
‘the ablest physicians in Massachusetts, as to the use of tobacco.“ The chew- 
ing of tobacco,” says he, “ is not necessary or useful mm any case that I know 
of: and | have, abundant evidence to satisfy me that its use may be discon- 
tinued without pernicious consequences.. ‘The common belief, that it is: ben- 
eficial to the teeth, is, I apprehend, entirely erroneous. On the contrary, by 
poisening and relaxing the vessels of.the gums, it may impair the healthy con- 
dition of the vessels belonging to the membranes of the socket, with the con- 
dition of which, the state of the tooth is closely connected.” 
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one-fifth pay but one dollar each, we shall have two hundred 
thousand dollars more. These added together will make 
an aggregate of sixteen millions two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In this estimate nothing has been said of another 
class of consumers, which delicacy forbids me to mention, 
(and I hope I shall receive their forgiveness for my neg- 
lect;) nor of the time wasted in procuring and devouring 
this precious morsel. But lest even this very moderate cal- 
culation should be considered extravagant, which is by 
many competent judges believed to be*far too low, we will 
reckon the consumers at one million, and the average cost 
-at ten dollars each a year, for the whole; and then we have 
the enormous tax of three millions of dollars, to be annually 
paid in these United States for the useless consumption of 
this loathsome drug. 

2. This practice paves the way to drunkenness. <A few 
reasons have already been given, why smoking tends strong- 
ly to favor the introduction of ardent spirits. The dryness 
of mouth induced in some, is not the only case where a 
thirst for strong drink is produced. The great waste of sa- 
liva, occasioned both by smoking and chewing, has the 
same dangerous tendency. The fact that few of all the 
consumers of this plant are fond of those simple beverages 
so grateful to the unvitiated taste, and that most are inordi- 
nately attached to ale, wine, and brandy, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the dreadful truth, that it is the faithful pioneer to 
internperance. What though there are some few and hon- 
orable exceptions; and what though there are many, who 
for a long time have used the poisonous plant, and have es- 
caped the yawning gulf; still, a sufficient number have been 
swallowed up, to warrant the general conclusion. The few 
specifications already made above, might easily be increas-. 
ed a hundred fold. 

Though every lover of tobacco is not a slave to rum, yet 
almost every drunkard is a slave to tobacco; and this is in- 
direct evidence that the habits are in a manner associated, 
or have a sort of natural affinity. If such be its tendency, 
what moral responsibility rests upon the man who shall re- 
commend it, either by professional advice, or by his own 
example! What an infinitude of moral evil must fotlow in 
its train, if drankenness be its legitimate effect! What 
woes, what sorrows, what wounds without cause, may spring 
into existence at your bidding, when you prescribe the ha- 
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bitual use of this baneful plant! By such a prescrililiba 
you incautiously open a fountain from which may issue 
streams, disturbing the peace of private families, pouring 
the waters of contention into peaceful and harmonious 
neighborhoods, embittering every condition of life, and° 
poisoning every department of human society.* 

3. It is an indecent practice. ‘To say nothing of the dis- . 
agreeable contortions of countenance assumed by the great 
variety of snuaffers, smokers, and chewers; to say nothing 
of the pollution, inseparable from these habits, to the mouth, 
breath, and apparel, to the house and its furniture, (all 
which are too familiar to require description ;) I ask, where 
is the man making any pretensions to refinement, who 
would not blush to offend the delicate. sensibilities of the 
fair, by smoking his pipe or cigar in their presence? True 
politeness would seem to require, moreover, that even the 
feelings of gentlemen should be respected. But all sense of 
propriety seems to have fled before the indulyence of this 
foolish habit. T’o such an extent has it obtained, that we 
meet it in the kitchen, in the dining-room, and in the par- 
lor; in every gathering of men of business ; in every party 
of pleasure; in our halls of legislation; in our courts of 
justice ; and even the sanctuary of God is sometimes pollut- 
ed by this loathsome practice. It is impossible to walk the 
street without being constantly assailed by this noxious va- 
por, as it is breathed from the mouths of al! classes in com- 
munity, from the sooty chimnuey-sweep, to the parson in his 
sacerdotal robe. You can scarce!y meet a man in the 
street, with whom you have business, but he pours a stream 
of smoke into your face, exceedingly disgusting. And this 
he does too, without imagining that he transgresses the 
rules of politeness, or gives you any cause of offence. 

In these habits we resemble the Aborigines of our coun- 
try. They load their huge pipes with the dried leaves of 
this plant, and when lighted, they breathe the dark cloud of 
smoke from their mouth and nostrils, and as it curls around 
their head, ascending fowards heaven, they present it as an 
offering to appease the anger of the Great Spirit. A mutu- 
al influence has resulted from our intercourse with the In- 
dian. We have taught him how to debase himself below 


* Aneminent writer in favor of ‘l'emperance, has given it as his opinion, 
that at least one tenth of all the drunkards were made such by the use of To- 


bacco. 
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the brute, and destroy the quiet of savage life by the use 
of our whiskey; and he, in return, has taught us to destroy 
our constitutions, and interrupt the harmony of civilized so- 
ciety, by the habitual use of his deadly narcotic.* 

Gentlemen, I have done. ‘T'he subject, with a slight ex- 
amination, is before you. I have plainly and fearlessly ex- 
pressed my opinion, without intending to wound the feelings 
of a single individual. If your sentiments correspond with 
mine, you will assist in bringing this odious practice to the 
bar of public opinion. There let it be subjected to a severe, 
but dispassionate trial; and if on a cool and deliberate in- 
vestigation, its pernicious tendency shall fully appear, then 
let the American people rise up, and with united voice pro- 
nounce its sentence of final condemnation. 


* The counsel given by the Journal of Health, is, therefore, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the principles of medica! philosophy. ‘‘ Our advice is, to desist, 
immediately and entircly, from the use of tobacco in every form, and in any 
quantity, however small.”—“A reform of this, like of all evil habits; whether of 
smoking, chewing, drinking, and other vicious indulgencies, to be efficacious, 
must be entire, and complete, from the very moment when the person is con- 


vinced, either by his fears or his reason, of its pernicious tendency and opera- 
tion,”” ; 
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CONTAINING AN ANSWER TO SEVERAL QUESTIONS 


RELATING TO THE 


USE OF TOBACCO. 


* But,” says the lover of tobacco, “how can it be so deleterious 
when multitudes, who apparently enjoy good health, use it daily ?” 

In this objection two things are assumed, viz. 

1. The existence of a perfect standard of health, 

2. That this standard is not depreciated by the habitual use of 
tobacco. 

If we examine these positions in the light of truth, we shall find 
them both defective. 

The varieties in point of health,” says an eminent physiologist 
“are numerous and considerable. There is, indeed, a certain state o 
health, which may b2 said to be peculiar to each individual. Such 
persons as we suppose to be in the enjoyment of the most perfect 
health, differ surprisingly, not only from each other, but from their 
own condition at other times, as well in consequence of a difference 
in the constitution of the blood, as a diversity of tone and other vital 
energies.” Onestate may be said to be healthy compared with anoth- 
er; and the same may be affirmed of persons. One may enjoy health 
when compared with an invalid. In all these cases it will be seen that 
health is only comparative. But to sustain this part of the objection 
it would be necessary to prove, what I presume will not be attempt- 
ed, “‘that the thousands who daily use tobacco, are enjoying the 
maximum of health and strength ;” i. e. that. every function of the 
system is performed to absolute perfection. For if it be admitted that 
any function is deranged, it would he difficult, lapprehend, to prove, 
that that deranzement was not occasioned by the use of tobacco, 

That men accustomed to hard Jabor will endure more fatigue, than 

those of sedentary or enervated habits, needs no argument to prove. 
That the arm of the blacksmith acquires strength beyond the arm of 
the literary recluse, is altogether obvious. ; 
_ The laborer will consume more fucd ; consequently his frame will ac- 
quire a proportionate degree of strength, and, all other things being 
equal, it will be able to resist the influence of extraneous causes, toa 
much greater extent than that of the voluptuary. 
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Let now the blacksmith use tobacco, and although there may be no 
perceptible diminution of vigor, (since you have no perfect stan- 
dard to try it by,) because he still exceeds in strength persons possess- 
ing constitutions naturally less vigorous, or constitutions less hardened 
by toil; yet. whether the same hardy son of Vulcan can endure more 
hardship, while using tobacco, than he could have done had he never 
used the baneful plant, is the question ? 

Vhat many persons apparently enjoy good health, and yet use to- 
bacco, cannot be denied And the same may be affirmed with equal 
propriety of opium and alevhol. I once knew a man who, from his 
youth till he had reached his sixty-ninth year, became intoxicated, 
‘whenever he could proeure sufficient liquor to produce this effect ; 
and during that time he was never so ill as to require medical advice. 
Ihave known others to be literally steeped in ardent spirit, who were 
seldom sick; and yet few, I apprehend, will affirm, that alcohol used 
to such excess is not injurious. 

The Turks, who, for aught to the contrary that appears in their 
history, enjoy as good health as the people of the United States, and 
are said to attain a longevity as great, use opium for the purpose of 
intoxication, much in the same manner in which the latter employ 
alcoho! and wine, these being forbidden to the former by their creed. 
Yet, after all, the man who could adduce these facts to prove the 
harmlessness of the substances under consideration, must be destitute 
of that physiological knuwledze which is necessary to understand the 
natural operations of the human system. 

There is a principle in the animal economy, which powerfully re- 
sists rhorbid impressions, and tends to expel whatever is noxious. 
This principle, called by some ‘the medical power of nature,” is 
roused to action by the application of an offending agent to any part 
of the human system. On the first intimation of the assault, this vig- 
ilant sentinel rallies her forces, and flies to the point of attack. 

If she succeed in expelling the invader before any serious mischief 
has been done, the system again reposes in quiet; but if not, a more 
general tumult arises, and the assistance of art is often required to sec- 
ond her ineffectual efforts. These phenomena are exhibited in the 
first use of tobacco, in all-its forms. 

Apply snuffto the nostrils of one unaccustomed to it ; and a violent 
sneezing, with a copioussecretion of mucus will follow. Put tobacco 
into the mouth,and it immediately producesa profuse discharge of sali- 
va; and it this proves unsuccessiul in expelling the unwelcome intru- 
der, severe nauseaand vomiting ensue. Smoking also produces siinilat 
effects. Apply the moistened leaves of tobacco to any part of the 
surface of the body, and its deadly effects are soon perceived in an en- 
tire prostration of strength, accompanied with ghastly paleness and 
vomiting. 

If it were notin.a high degree poisonous, no such results would fol- 
low its first application tothe living fibre; for they do not follow the 
first application of those substances which were, by our wise and boun- 
tiful Creator, designed for the use of man. 

Though the effects above described are less violent, when the nerves 
(the mecia through which it operates) become accustomed to the stim- 
ulus of the noxious substance ; yet it by no means proves, even in 
these circumstances, that it does no injury tothe system, any more than 
the fact that some men drink a quart of proof spirit daily without 
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roducing death, proves that that amount does them no harm, when 
half the quantity taken by a beginner would prove fatal. 

In the course of twelve years’ observation on the effects of narcotics 
upon the human system, I beeame acquainted with a delicate female, 
who, for thirty years, had taken a sufficient quantity of opium daily to 
kill the hardiest son of New-England, provided he had been wnaccus- 
tomed to its pernicious influence. She, nevertheless, lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and was eighty four years old when I last saw her, though 
she, at that time, took every day two scruples of solid opium. 

[had the unpleasant task to attend this lady in a fit of sickness. 
And with the exception of a few cases, in which similar results have 
followed the excessive use of alcohol, it was, without exaggeration, 
the most troublesome case that has ever fallen under my care. 

All the frightfal symptons of delirium tremens waited around and 
haunted her imagination through the day; while shrieks, and groans, 
and all the signs of woe attended her nightly couch, to adda gloomy 
horror to her unrefreshing and broken slumbers. And so far as my 
observations extend, the most inveterate derangements of the nervous 
system are either produced or aggravated by the habitual use of nar- 
cotics. 

The inherent power of the constitution to sustain itselfamid the ever- 
varying changes to which it is exposed, has been learned by common 
observation, as well by the peasant as by the man of erudition. The 
fact, that man, “ made of one blood, can dwell” in all the varieties of 
climate, “‘onthe face of the whole earth,’ and can sustain himself, 
without any change of organization, at one period on the burning 
sands ofa Numidian desert, at another among the ice-bergs of a Green- 
land winter—exhibits in the most convincing light the extent of this 
wonderful power. 

A curious field of speculation, on this sanative power in the phys- 
ical constitution of man, lies open to our view, had we time to pur- 
sue it, in contemplating the habits, customs, and manners of the North 
American Indian. Guided by the simple dictates of nature, he grat- 
ifies his appetite with such food as comes most readily within hisreach, 
and slakes his thirst at the first mountain brook. Sometimes, for 
days, he lies sleeping in his smoky wtgwam without the means of ap- 
peasing hunger ; then rises and follows his game with the ferceness 
of a tiger, until the object of his pursuit is overtaken ; after which, 
with the voracity of a dog, he‘ loads his stomach with food sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of nature, for as many daysas he had previous- 
ly fasted, and again betakes himself to sleep and inactivity. With all 
this irregularity, he is a tota! stranger to lingering complaints, and 
to that numerous as well as fashionable class of diseases denominated 
“Nervous.” That formidable ailment, Dyspepsia, which, like a fiend, 
has, for the last few years pervaded the whole land, is unknown to the 
Indian ; having its origin in the abuses introduced by civilization and 
refinement. But to return: ; 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that a man who daily uses to- 
bacco, enjoys equal health with one who uses none, and.is no more li- 
able to disease ; let him once be attacked by disease, and then it will 
be far more difficult to remove it, than to do so in one free from such 
habit. 

This will appear from the following considerations. —_ ¢ 

Remedial agents ordinarily act on the system, by exciting the liv- 
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ing power through the medium of the nerves; hence when these have 
long been deadened by ‘the habitual use of any narcotic, common 
sense, aside from the lights of science and philosophy, would teach 
us the difficulty of making an impression on a system whose nerves 
had thus been previously paralyzed. 

Perhaps the man, who daily drinks ardent spirit, may, from the 
greater insensibility of his system, in some cases escape sickness as 
Jong as the most temperate, (though this is by no means a common 
fact); yet, let disease once commence, and then we learn, by painful 
experience, the disadvantage of having broken down the nervous sys- 
tem by needless and vicious excess. 

Tobacco is acknowledged to be one of the most deadly of the vege- 
table narcotics: yet experience proves that the nerves, by habit, be- 
come so accustomed to its stimnlus, that it in a great measure loses its 
power. How then can we hopo with ordinary remedies to make an 
impression, when even this powerful agent has itself lost its proper 
and natural effect ? 

The unparalleled mortality of the great epidemic of 1812 and 1813, 
was ina good measure owing to the immense quantities of ardent 
spirit consumed by the victims of that fatal malady... In the 
town in which I then resided, about forty adults died in the course of 
the winter and spring ; and most of these were in the habit of using 
ardent spirit freely. And though numbers of temperate persons were 
attacked, yet many of these recovered; while every instance within 
my knowledge, where an intemperate person was attacked with this 
formidable disease, it proved fatal. 

The ravages of the cholera in India and Persia, since 1816: and.in 
the North of Europe, for the last eighteen months; settle the point in 
question beyond reasonable doubt. In one hundred cases where the 
cholera proved fatal, ninety of them had been in the liberal use of 
ardent spirit. And this fact should be carefully noted, when this for- 
midable disease has reached Great Britian, and threatens us with its 
Visitation. 

If then the habitual use of alcohol, by exhausting the nervous ener- 
gy, predisposes the system to disease, and at the same time renders 
the disease, when it has commenced, so much more intractable ; 
what shall be said of the common use of tobacco, which is allowed 
by all to be a still more deadly poison, and. of course must exhaust 
the power of the nerves in a proportionate dearee ? 

A female, aged 27 years, was attacked in December 1829 with a 
sore mouth, accompanied with diarrhea and profuse salivation. These 
complaints continued to increase, notwithstanding the application ofa 
variety of remedies, prescribed by ber medical attendant, until the 5th 
of March following, when I was called to take charge of the patient. 
She was much emaciated. The discharge from the bowels continued 
unabated, and was often attended with severe pain and great prostra- 
tion of strength. The salivation was accompanied with a burning or 
scalding sensation in the mouth and stomach, which proved exces- 
sively irritating tothe patient, as well as perplexing to me. On ex- 
amining her case, I found the nervous system entirely deranged and 
much broken by the habit of smoking, which she had practiced to 
great excess from the age of eleven years. [ learned, to my surprise 
and»regret, that she commenced this habit, which afterwards cost her 
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so much suffering, by the advice of some wise member of the Faculty, 
who had prescribed it for some slight derangement ofthe stomach. ~ 

My first. efforts were directed to repair the injuries inflicted by the 
tobacco-pipe ; and though the difficulties tu be overcume were many 
and obstinate, by patience and perseverence they were all sur:nount- 
ed, and the woman was at length restored. 

The conflict which this poor woman endured, in overcoming a hab- 
it that not only injured her health, but nearly destroyed her life, was 
dreadful beyond description. When her pain and distress were great, 
she would complain more of this privation, than of all her other suf- 
ferings ; and so strong was the desire for smoking, that she, several 
times during her1ecovery, contrary to my orders, indulged in it a few 
minutes, and each time with manifest injury ; so that she finally was 
induced to abandon it altogether, and thus recovered her health. In- 
deed, she now enjoys better health than she has done for years. 

Any one acquainted with the ordinary effects of this foolish indul- 
gence in the free use of narcotics, on the nervous system of its victims, 
will be convinced by a few years close observation, thut such persons ” 
especially, if they are of sedentary habits, are more subject to fits of 
despondency, and toa far greater degree, than persons of the same 
general health and of the same employment, but who have escaped 
contaniination. 

I shall here introduce the following extract of a letter, from a re- 
spectable clergyman to the author, as illustrative of this point. 

“ When [ say that the effects of the habitual use of tobacco on the 
human system, are injurious ; [ speak from years of painful experience. 
I commenced the use of tobacco when young, like many others, with- 
out any definite object, but experienced no very injurious consequen- 
ces from it until | entered the ministry. Then my system began to 
feel its dreadful effects My voice, appetite, and strength soon failed; 
and I become affected with sickness at the stomach, indigestion, ema- 
ciation, and melancholy, with a prostration of the whole nervous sys- 
tem. For years my health has been so much impaired as to render 
me almost useless in the ministry, and all this I attribute to the perni- 
cious habit of smoking and chewing tobaceo. And had I continued 
the practice, I doubt not but that it would have brought me to an un- 
timely grave. I was often advised to leave it off, and made several 
unsuccessful attempts. At length I became fully convinced that I 
must quit tobacco or die. I summoned all my resolution for the 
fearful exigency, and after a long and desperate straggle I obtained 
the victory. I soon began to experience the beneficial results of my 
conquest. My appetite has returned ; my voice grows stronger, and 
Iam ina measure freed from that mental dejection to which I once 
was subject. My general health is much improved, and I feel that I 
am gradually recovering ; though itis not to be expected I shall ever 
-régain what J have lost by this needless and vicious indulgence. Lam 
satisfied that the common use of tobacco is injurious to most people, 
especially those of sedentary habits. On them it operates with ten- 
fold energy. Lam acquainted with many inthe ministry, who are 
travelling this road to the grave. I uniformly say to them: ‘“ Lay 
aside your pipes and tobacco, or you are undone—your labors in the 
Ministry will soon be at an end.’* 


* Another Clergyman writes as follows, “T thank God, and I thank you for 
your advice to abandon smoking, My strength has doubled since I quitted 
this abominable practice.” 
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A mere hint at these evils would seem to be sufficient to awaken 
inquiry, among the votaries of the plant in question. I shall there- 
fore leave it to their candid decision, after a full and free investigation 
_ enables them to arrive at a just conclusion. 

The great-increase of dyspepsia within the last twenty years, with 
the dark and lengthened catalogue of neryous complaints that follow 
in its train, is, ] have no doubt, in part owing 10 the universal preva- 
lence of practices, the’propriety of which we are calling in question. 

The misery to which the consumers of this drug are subject, when 
from any cause they are temporarily deprived of it, would go far to 
deter a reflecting rman from voluntarily binding himself to this most 
ighominious servitude. I have known a hard laboring farmer, who 
would have resented the name of slave, as muca as did the Jews, 
arise from his bed in the middle of the night and travel half a mile to 
procure a quid of tobacco, because his uneasiness was such, that he 
could neither sleep nor rest without it. This uneasiness is more dis- 
tressing than bodily pain, and has in some instances produced an agi- 
tation of mind bordering upon distraction. 

Col. Burr informed Dr. Rush, thatthe greatest complaints of dissat- 
isfaction and suffering, that he heard among the soldiers who accompa- 
nied General Arnold in his march from Boston through the wilderness 
to Quebec, in the year 1775, arose from the want of tcbacco. This 
was the more remarkable, as they were so destitute of provisions as to. 
be obliged to kill and eat their dogs. 

The Persians, we are informed, often expatriate themselves, when 
they are prohibited the use of tobacco, in order to enjoy unmolested 
this luxury in a foreign country. Nor ate these facts incredible to 
those, who are familiar with the laws that regulate the animal econo- 
my. 
incu and obstinate is the conflict, with nature, before the taste or 
smell of such disgusting things as alevhol, opium, and tobacco can be 
endured. But when sv, worn out by repeated and continued assaults, 
abandons her post, and gives up the dominion to the artificial appetite, 
the order of things is reversed, and we at last find, to our sorrow, that 
this unnatural appetite is vastly more ungovernable than the one im- 
planted by our Creator for things originally pleasant and agreeable. 
Add to all these considerations the wel! attested fact, that no sensible 
man, who has himself used the baneful weed, ever advised his neich- 
bor or child to follow his example, but often the contrary; and its inu- 
tility is sufficiently proved. . : 

Having thus far endeavored to shew the futility of the objection 
raised against our doctrine, by the consumers of this drug ; let us 
now, in our turn, call on them to give a good reasou why so much 
money should be expended, and so much time wasted, as are annually 
squandered in the various departments of raising, preparing, and con- 
suming this plant; and to point out, if they can, in whatimanner a 
poison so deadly acts on the healthy system without producing evil 
consequences. 

‘To make out the case, it will be’necessary for its advocates to prove 
one of the following positions ; either, 

1. ‘That it produces no effect at all, and is therefore harmless ; or, 

2. That it produces a goud effect, and is indispensabie to the en- 
joyment of perfect health. ; . 

As this part of the enquiry is somewhat important, and since it re- 
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- the success of our principles, we will examine these positions a 
ttle in detail, to see how they are sustained by fact and experience. 

If it produces no effect at all, why that universal uneasiness, 
amounting as we have seen in some instances almost to distraction, 
uniformly manifested by the consumers of this plant, when by acci- 
dent they are temporarily deprived of the means of indulgence ? 

If tobacco produces no effect, why fly to it asa solace for every woe, 
as a refuge from affliction and trouble, and as a hiding-place from the 
tempests of misfortune ? 

It will not. it cannot be doubted, that, in its power to allay the 
stormy agitations of mind to which we are expcsed in our voyage 
over the tempestuous sea of life, consists the latent excellence, the 
summum bonum, of the virtues of tobaceo. Ths sedative power will 
not the questioned, by those who have ever witnessed its peculiar 
effects. 

eLhe medicinal effects of tobacco, as applied for the removal of 
corporeal disorders, are nearly or quite destroyed by habitual use ; but 
with what success it is constantly resorted to, toallay anxiety of mind, 
let its votaries answer. 

A medical gentleman ot high standing, in an adjoining county, who 
has recently abandoned the common use of tobacco, informed me, that 
on a certain occasion his muscular and vital energies were so over- 
come, by chewing, that in attempting to put his horse into the stable, 
he was obliged to lie down until he had so far recovered his strength 
as to enable him to proceed to his house, Many other ins'ances were 
related by the same gentleman, of its injurious effects which he had 


- observed, both on himself and others: particularly in producing 


watchfulness, which it was almost impossible for the greatest degree 
of weariness and fatigue to overcome. Many others have frequently 
mentioned this fact to me, since I began to investigate this subject. 
Now if tobacco produces no effect, why are such results witnessed by 
its consumers, and why do the candid amohg them acknowledge that 
these evils arise from its use? The health of the medical gentleman 
above named was materially improved after laying aside tobacco ; and 
those to whom he recommended a similar course, have experienced a 
like favorable result. r : 

The second position is equally unsupported either by experience or 
sound reasoning ; and is contrary not only to all medtcal authority on 
this subject, but against the investigations of other scientific men who 
have chemically examined the constituent princivles of tobicco, and 
who have experimented largely to ascertain with precision its natural 
operation on the living fibre. The lower order of animals have been 
selected for these experiments. Given in substance to them, it has 
uniformly proved fatal, even in very minute doses. 

When its expressed juice or essential oil has been introduced under 
the skin of pigeons, kittens, or rabbits, it produced violent convulsions 
and often instantaneous death. Does any one doubt the correctness 
of these experiiients? He can easily satisfy himself of their accura- 
ey, by obtaining the oil of tobacco, and applying eight or ten drops to 
ihe root of a kitten’s tongue. The same deadly effects, as we have 
seen, uniformly attend its first application to the human system, if 
taken to any considerable extent. This is well understood by its con- 
sumers, who are very cautious for many weeks, and even months, how 


they deal with the poisonous drug. 7 
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By what transformation is a plant, so deadly in its effects when first 
applied to the human system, afterward converted into a harmless arti- 
cle of diet or luxury? No substance which God has made for the 

common use of man, produces similar results; and if sach be the fact 
' in relation to the article in question, in this instance atleast the order 
of nature is.reversed, so that what in its nature is poisonous, becomes 
by habit nutritious and salutary. If this be correet reasoning—fare- 
well to the success of temperance efforts! For Rum, after all, may be 
convenient if not necessary, because its effects are not in every 1n- 
stance immediately fatal; and because some, by dint of habit, can 
sustain with slight apparent injury, what to others unaccustomed to 
it would produce instantaneous death. 

The stale excuse, so often repeated by the lovers of tobacco, that 
they have been advised to use it by physicians, for the mitigation or 
removal of some bodily infirmity, may be urged with equal foree and 
propriety by the tippler and the sot; for many, very many, have been 
advised by members of the Faculty, to drink the deadly draught, in 
some form or other, either to ease the pains of dyspepsia, to allay the 
horrors of tedium vite, or to drown the anguish of a guilty conscience. 
And may not many of theso patients say to those of the Faculty, 
who give advice for the use of either these stimalants: “ Physician, 
heal thyself”. Alas! when will the profession be without any who 
use ardent spirit or Tobacco. : 

In concluding, permit me to addressa word to professors of religion 
on this snpject. 

In whatever concerns the cause of virtue and morality, you have a 
deep and an abiding interest. When Intemperance spreads abroad 
his murky “ wings with dreadful shade contiguous,” and fills the land 
with tears of blood—you look over this frightful ace/dama, and mourn 
at the soul-cliilling spectacle. When infidelity and licentiousness ex-~ 
hale their pestiferous breath, to poison the moral atinosphere and de- 
‘stroy the rising hope of our country, by undermining the virtne of our 
youth; the Christian’s heart is pained, and every effort is put forth 
to stay the march of desolation. In short, whatever tends to increase 
the prevalence of vice, must be witnessed by real Christians with un- 
feigned regret. 

“Manners,” saysa celebrated writer, “ have an influence on morals. 
They are the outposts of virtue.” Whoever knew a rude man com- 
pletely and uniformly moral? The use of tobacco, especially smok- 
ing, is offensive to those who do not practice it. 

The habit of offending the senses of our friends or even strangers, 
by sinoking in their presence, produces a want of respect for their 

persons ; and this disposes, however remotely, to unkind treatment 
towards them. Hence the Methodists interdicted the coramon use of 
tobaceo with that of ardent spirit, in the infancy of their society 5, 
thereby evincing a just sense of the self-denial, decency, and univer- 
sal civility required by the gospel gh 

It is painful to witness among Christians the utter disregard of each 
others feelings and the rules of propriety, which have obtained in re- 
gard to these habits. ‘Vhey go into a friend's house, and after enjoy-. 
ing the hospitality of his board, sit down to smoke their pipe or cigar 
in his dining-room or parlor with the greatest composure ; and that 
too, without even condescending to enquire whether it is offensive ; 
aupposing either that the appetites and senses of others are equally 
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depraved with their own, or that politeness will prevent their raising 
any objection to a practice which bas become nearly universal. When 
the enquiry is made, it is understood to be nothing more than an apol- 
ogy for unrestrained indulgence ; and the host who should intimate 
that it might be offensive to some, would be looked upon as having 
transgressed not only the rules ef modern politeness, but ail the laws 
of hospitality. ; 

Notwithstanding the extent to which smoking prevails, there are 
some in almost every family, who are affected with giddiness in the 
head and sickness at stomach, whenever they inhale the fumes of the 
pipe or cigar, particularly at qgnear meal time. Yet all this suffering 
must be endured, and the finefeclings of the family disregarded. And 
for what? Merely to give a Christian, and perhaps a physician or a 
minister of the gospel,an opportunity to gratify a vicious appetite 
which does him no good, and which, philosophically considered, would 
disgrace any man who pretends to be a gentleman. 

“ What reception,” says Dr. Rush, “may we suppose the apostles 
would have met with, had they carried into the cities and houses 
whither they were sent, snuff-boxes, pipes, cigars, and bundles of cut, 
or rolls of hog or pigtail, tobacco? Such a costly and offensive appa- 
ratus for gratifying their depraved appetites would have furnished 
solid objections to their persons and doctrines, and would have been 
a just cause for the clamors and contumely, with which they were 
every where assailed.” ] 

And vet this very disgusting practice is considered, in these days of 
gospel light and civil refinement, almost as an indispensable prerequi- 
site to fit a minister of Christ to prosecute successfully the work of a 
missionary in evangelizing the world. Kindly expostulate with such 
Christians, physicians and ministers of the gospel on the propriety of 
their concuct, and they meet you with a multitude of the most 
frivolous excuses. 

One uses tobacco, as the tippler does his rum, as an antidote against 
adamp atmosphere Another, to prevent the accumulation of water 
or bile in his stomach: and a third, asa security against the encroach- 
ment of contagious diseases. 

But Howard the philanthropist assures us, that it had efficacy nei- 
ther in preventing the hospital fever, nor in warding off the deadly 
plague. Dr. Rush says, that at Philadelphia it was equally ineffectu- 
al, in preserving its votaries from influenza and yellow fever. Ex- 
cuse ourselves as we may, it is at best a disgusting habit, persisted in 
against the convictions of our understanding and the dictates of true 
politeness, and adapted only to gratify a vitiated and unnatural appe- 
tite. 

It is, indeed, agreeable to observe, that the superior refinement and 


- regard to good manners, in some parts of the old world, have at length 


awakened public sentiment on this subject. é 

-We are informed by travellers, that smoking is disallowed in tav- 
erns and coffee-houses in England, and that taking snuff is becoming 
unfashionable and vulgar in France. How much is it to be lamented, 
that, while the use of tobacco is thus declining in two of the most en- 
lightened countries in Europe, it is daily becoming more general in 
America! “Jn no one view,” says Dr. Rush, “ is it possibie to con- 
template the creature man in a more absurd and ridiculous light, than 
in his foolish and disgusting attachment to the poisonous weed, tobac- 
eo.” Who then can witness groups of boys ten or twelve years old, 
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in our streets, smoking cigars, without anticipating such a deprecia- 
tion in our posterity with respect to health and character, as can 
scarcely be contemplated without pain and horror ! “a 


After the foregoing was in type, it was submitted to Doctor Warren, of this 
City, with a request that he would examine the wiole, carefully, and give his 
opinion of it. He has kindly returned the following strong testimonial im favor 
of the Dissertation, which cannot but secure it a wide circulation, and the at- 


tentive perusal of every man who values hegyh. 


Dear Sir— 
In compliance with your request, I have read over the 


pamphlet of Dr. McAllister on the use of Tobacco. Though 
my present occupations have prevented my doing it so careful- 
ly, as to entitle me to suggest any alteration or improvement. 

The general tendency of the pamphlet is excellent: and 
I most cordially give my opinion in its favor: for I have 
often had occasion to observe the pernicious effects of 
the free use of tobacco. Many instances of dyspepsia have 
come under my notice, the. origin of which was traced to 
the practice of chewing ;. and on the abandonment of the 
habit, the patients were restored to health. I have seen a 
number of cases of injury to. the voice, from the introduction 
of snuff into the facial sinuses. As to smoking, [am well 
satisfied that it is calculated to cause a feverish state of the 
body ; and in certain constitutions it weakens the mem- 
branes which line the nostrils, throat, and lungs, produces a 
susceptibility to colds, and even more serious affections of 
these parts, when it has been much employed. 

From what I have seen, I have been Jed to believe that 
this article is not necessary nor useful for the preservation 
of health ; and that it is often a cause of weakness and sick- 
ness. I am, with great respect, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 


Boston, Jan. 25, 1832. JOHN C. WARREN. 


Notrr.—Many persons have the opinion that the use of tobacco 
is a preventive of contagious diseases: because it has been asserted 
that tobacconists and others living in the midst of the effluvia of this 
article, are exempted from the attacks of such disorders. The prac- 
tices above alluded to, have in my opinion, a contrary effect. Those 
who live constantly in the region of tobacco, by the effect of habit 
cease to be stimulateu and over excited by the diffusion of its lighter 
particles in the air they breathe. But those who employ it, occasion- 
ally, whether in smoking, chewing or snuffing, undergo an excite- 
ment, more or less considerable ; which is infallibly followed by a pro- 
portionate debility, in which state, they would be subject to the at- 
tacks of a disease they might otherwise have escaped. 

J. C. W. 
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In beginning a letter with the title prefixed, I feelas 
though some apology were necessary, for Iam aware that 
it may be thought, by many, to be a waste of time, or 
something worse, to. pay any further attention to a writer 
whose publications have occasioned already so much dis- 
gust on the one hand, and such fulsome compliment on 
the other. I have been also among the number of those 
who have thought it as unnecessary, as it was undesirable, 
to make any, further appeal to the public respecting the 
publications of a man whose writings carry on the face of 
them so little regard either to the common courtesies of 
life, or to truth. 

But having discovered, as I think, a reckless deter- 
mination on the part of some editors, and. sonfe partial 
friends of ‘Mr. Whitman to support him at all events, true 
or false, and knowing, as I do, that he and they have done 
great injustice to many, by fulse, and what 1 regard as 
highly slanderous statements, I feel constrained by a sense 
of duty to make a statement of some facts which have fall- 
en under my own observation. [| write to the candid, be- 
cause | have no expectation of satisfying those clamorous~ 
partizans who seem determined to support whatever favors 
their own party interests. Nor do | suppose it would be 
of any use to write to Mr. Whitman himself, for were I to 
point out to him all his false statements, and substantiate 
the truth by evidence the most satisfactory to the candid 
and impartial, | should have reason to expect that he 
would again assert the same things, and without a blush 
even attempt to prove them. For the same reason, if any 
thing I do say should call forth areply from Mr. W., I 
shall not deem it necessary, at all, to notice what he may 
further say. Ihave read with interest the following para- 
graphs from the pious Andrew Fuller, which I think in 
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point. When a man is deluged with misrepresentations, 
he says there are two ways left to him: 

1. “He may safely treat the foulest and most unwor- 
thy of his opponents with neglect. Their calumnies will 
not do him much injury; and if he attempt to answer 
them, he may be in danger of imbibing a portion of their 
spirit. ‘This seems to be the fool that should not be an- 
swered according to his folly, lest we be like unto him.” 

2. “ He may give a brief statement of the truth, and 
leave the misrepresentation and abuse to fall of its own 
accord. When the Jews, after their return from Babylon, 
began to build the temple, it caused a great sensation 
among their adversaries.—They accused them to the Per- 
sian government, so that the work for a time was stopped. 
We may wonder that the Jews did not, by a counter state- 
ment, correct these vile misrepresentations and expose the 
insincerity of their accusers, yet they’ did not, but as ap- 
pears from, the history, held their peace. When the storm 
had blown over, encouraged by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, they renewed the work, and when interrogated 


. anew by their adversaries,.contented themselves with a 


simple statement of the truth. Their simple statement of 
truth, which leaves out all reflections on their adversaries, 
would bear to be repeated even by them in their letter to 
Darius, and it was repeated, and ultimately prevailed.” 
‘The first of the rules of the pious Fuller, I have hitherto 
regarded as the one adapted to the case in hand, and 
have governed myself accordingly, except in one or two 


‘instances, in which it seemed to me, that his second rule, 


was appropriate, and therefore, in those cases, I gave a 
simple statement of facts, as I shall do in the present in- 
stance. [J shall speak plainly, but I hope net bitterly. I 
pray that I may not imbibe the acrimony of feeling, mani- 
fested in the publications which occasion these remarks, 
betraying itself in hints and insinuations, and often break- 
ing out into direct charges expressed in such language as 
is not heard among gentlemen in their intercourse with 
each other. ‘It is impossible for real religion to stoop 
from its elevated aim to criminations and re-criminations, 
or fo those personal imputations and asperities of language 
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which discredit any advocate and weaken any cause.’ I 
am aware of the weakness of human nature, and feel my 
danger while entering upon such grounds. 

I feel confident, however, that I shall not be regarded 
as a zealous partizan by any who know me. My simple 
aim is, if I know myself, the truth, and to disabuse some 
whom I regard as really slandered in the publications above 
named. JI shall not attempt to notice the numerous impu- 
tations and aspersions scattered through Mr. W.’s pam- 
phlets, but only such facts as I have a personal knowledge 
of, and can therefore speak with perfect confidence of truth. 
I have resided in Waltham longer than Mr. Whitman, have 
been a member of the second church in this town, from the 
time of its formation in 1820, and have been present at its 
meetings and known all his doings from the beginning. I 
have also been present at many meetings of the Second 
Religious Society, and have surely been placed in circum- 
stances more favorable to a knowledge of the history of 
affairs in Waltham for twelve years past, than Mr. W. 

- But without detaining the reader longer, I will proceed 
to state facts. Mr. W. says, page 55 of his letters, 


| “ Majorities in Orthodox churches claim and exercise the right of . 


holding all church property. . This principle may be illustrated by the 
actual proceedings of several such majorities. Take the case of the 
church in this place. An Orthodox minister was settled upon the 
condition that he should leave whenever two thirds of the voters 


should so decide. After five years’ ministrations, the question was , 


taken. But fifteen votes from more than one hundred voters, could 
be obtained for his continuance. The contract was therefore legally 
annulled. He left the house with five male members. They took the 
records; the plate which had been presented by the agent of the 
manufacturing company, a man of known Unitarian sentiments ; and 
the Bible, which had been purchased by a subscription among the 
ladies. Loud complaints were published that this church had been 
driven from their house of worship; when they owned not a cent of 
property in the building, and might have remained there in the en- 
joyment of every Christian right and privilege. They soon published 
a creed, calling themselves the Trinitarian Congregational church 
of Waltham. This same thing has been done in several instances 
during the past year; although the Supreme Court have repeatedly 
decided tiiat such seceders have no right to the church property. 
These decisions were known at the very time by those who openly 
violated the laws of the Commonwealth. How you can call such 


conduct consistent with being peaceable and obedient subjects of the 


government, is more than I can understand.” 


Now I ask all candid persons to look at this. ‘Mr. W. 
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blames Orthodox churches, because the majorities claim 
and exercise the right of holding all church property ; and 
illustrates his position by reference to the church of which 
Jama member. And after stating that we had taken the 
records, plate, &c., he says, “the Supreme Court have 
repeatedly decided that such seceders have no right to 
the church property.” He proceeds to accuse us of 
- openly violating the laws of the commonwealth, and pro- 
nounces such conduct inconsistent with being peaceable 
and obedient subjects of the government.’ Every one 
will see that a very high charge is brought against this 
church. And for what? I beg that all may carefully ex- 
amine it before they decide. Mr. W., be it remembered, 
denies the right of a church to hold church property, for 
he calls it church (not parish) property. Besides, as he 
is speaking of the church records and plate, it must be 
church property. For the records of a church are not 
the records of a parish, nor have they any connexion with 
the records of the parish; nor is the plate, property ever 
used by a parish. It is appropriately and peculiarly for 
the church. Now if the church has not a right to hold 
such property, who has? If they may not claim and ex- 
ercise the right of holding church property, where are our 
liberties? Every citizen has reason to be alarmed when 
such an opinion is-expressed, for when carried into prac- 
_ tice, it would take away from every individual the right of 
holding his own property. If a church, a body of men, 
may not claim, and hold the property which peculiarly 
belongs to them, then how, any more, can an individual 
claim, and hold the property belonging to him? 

It should be here remembered that there was no divis- 
ion of the church in Waltham. ‘The division was between 
the’church and the parish. Every individual member of 
the second church, male and female, left the second parish. 

Now the records of the parish and the property of the 
parish unquestionably belonged to the parish. And can 
there be a question whether the records of the church and 
the property of the church belonged to the church? I 
will not question the common-sense of my readers so much 
as to pursue these inquiries further. But Mr. Whitman 
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says, that the Supreme Court have repeatedly decided 
that such seceders, (the whole church, as in the Waltham 
cease by which his position is illustrated,) have no:right to 
church. property. And he accuses us of being rebels 
against government, because we knew the laws at the time, 
which we openly viclated. Now, could Mr. W. suppose 
the people of Waltham so ignorant of law, or of their own 
rights, as. to be deceived by such a remark. “ ‘The Su- 
preme Court decided repeatedly the church had no right 
to their records and their plate”!!! He probably alludes 
to the famous Dedham case, which decision is directly op- 
posite from what he states. In that case the question was, 
to whom did the property belong, to the church or parish ? 
not whether the church or parish had a right to hold, each, 
their. own property. ‘The question related to large funds 
of real‘and personal estate. And while Judge Parker de- 
cided that the fund was originally given to the church in 
trust for the parish, he made exceptions of just such property 
as we claimed, and said expressly that such property be- 
longed ‘to the church so absolutely as to exclude all claim 
of the -parish. See how explicit is his language. He 
says, “* There may, undoubtedly, be donations to a church 
which, from the nature of the property given, ought to be 
considered to be in trust for church uses, such as furniture 
for a communion table, a baptismal font, &c. The par- 
ticular use implied from the nature of the property given, 
would, in such case, exclude any claim of the parish or 
society, as such, to such property.”* 

Now if Judge Parker had been framing a law on pur- 
pose to meet this case so as to give the records and plate, 
to the church now holding it, he could not have been more 
explicit. And yet Mr. W. says, we knew at the time that 
“the Supreme Court had repeatedly decided that such 
seceders (the whole church) have no right to church pro- 
perty.” — Will Mr. W. tell us, then, where the Supreme 
Court annulled the decision of Judge Parker, by a counter 
decision? Does he not know, that he stated here what 
is utterly false, and that too in the form of a heavy charge 
against his neighbors? . Does not every candid man see 
that the records of the church and the plate, (the Bible 
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will be considered under another head,) were their own 
property, so truly so, to use the words of Judge Parker, as 
to exclude any claim of the parish or society, as such, to 
such property? As it respects the plate the Judge says, 
that the nature of the property excludes any claim of the 
parish or society. And is not this emphatically true in re- 
gard to the church records? What are the church re- 
cords? They are a book containing a record of the forma- 
tion of the church, the names of its members,—when they 
were severally admitted,—when they hold their commun- 
ions, their baptisms, the discipline of its members, and the 
votes of the church in relation to affairs peculiarly its own. 
The records of the Orthodox church in Waltham are such 
a book containing the names of its members, their articles 
of faith, the time when they adopted their articles of faith, 
the baptisms, &c. Now from “ the nature of the property,” 
what have the society to do with such a book? It con- 
tains not the least scrip of record that relates to the socie- 
ty. When we as achurch, every individual whose names 
are recorded in this book, and nota syllable in which book 
relates to any body else, only remove our place of worship 
across the road, do we forfeit our records? And whose 
are they? Mr. Whitman claims tltem for his society, and 
accuses us of violating known decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and of being refractory subjects of government!!! 
Does Mr. W. or his society want our records? Does his 
parish want, on the parish record, the names of our church, 
their articles of faith, their baptisms, &c.? Surely he will 
not say this. It cannot be appropriate for a parish record. 
Does his church, which was formed anew five or six years 
after these records begin, containing the names of one hun- 
dred and fifty or more persons which never belonged to his 
church, and not the name of a single individual who does 
belong to it, containing articles of faith which his church re- 
ject and ridicule, indeed containing not a syllable which can 
apply to his church, what do they want of such records? 
Is it really a matter of grief that they cannot have our re- 
cords. What would they do with them if they had them ? 
And yet Mr. W. drags us as a church before the bar of 
public opinion, as open violaters of the laws of the Com- 
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monwealth, whether for the purpose of exciting . public 

odium, or from a real sense of -injury done him and his 

parish, because we kept. the book which was purchased 

with our own money, which contains our own names, and 
a record of our own doings, and which could, in no way, 

form, or shape, apply to him, or any of his people, if they 

had it!! I speak to the candid, judge ye. 

Is it not obvious that the plate and records from the 
very nature of the property, belong to us in such sense as 
“ to exclude any claim of the parish,” or any other church 
that might be formed years afterwards? But how does 
Mr. W. try to defend himself when reminded of all this 
by his Reviewer? By professing to tell “ the whole truth.” 
I shall give his words, and after explaining, leave the can- 
did to judge whether he tells the truth or not. Says he, 

“J will give you the whole truth. About the time of the secession, 
Mr. Harding.visited this Unitarian Agent, and assured him that “the 
ehurch” would consult him about the disposition of this plate. The 
Agent answered him nearly in these words: “If they consult me, I 
shall inform them very ‘readily for whose use I intended the plate, 
I meant it for the church of the Second Society. You need not think 
to gain any advantage by your quibbles aboutjchurch and congregation. 
I know no distinction, in a legal point of view, between church and 
congregation. I meant the plate for whoever should wish to commune 
in the meeting-house of the Second Society.” This statement the 
agent made to distinguished individuals immediately after the inter- 
view. Of his own accord, he gave me the same account, within a 
very few weeks. I have no fear that any one will dare deny the truth 
of this position. And it is evident to me that all the church do not 
feel easy as this business now stands ; for some of them have repeat- 
edly said that they were ready to pay back the money to this gentle- 
man, whenever he should please to ask for it. Now on their own 
ground, they have noclaim to the plate. For they claim the Bible 
according to the will of one quarter of the givers: but the will of the 
sole donor of the plate is disregarded. After knowing his feelings on 
the subject, they never found it convenient to consult him. I leave 
the public to make their own comments on this proceeding.” 

Mr. W. has not told “the whole truth,” but some 
things directly opposite to truth. I am authorized by Mr. 
Harding here tosay, that he called upon the agent at the time 
referred to, but that Mr. Whitman has given a false view 
of the conversation—and that Mr. Jackson never made 
the reply which Mr. W. publishes as his. He told Mr. 
Jackson that, as he had formerly made the church a gen- 
erous donation, which was appropriated for the purchase 


of the sacramental vessels, if the parish should demand 
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them, as.they had some reason to expect, from report, the 
church would not contend a moment, but would refer the 
question to him. To this Mr. J. made no reply. This 
fact Mr. H. mentioned immediately on his return home, as 
another proof of Mr. Jackson’s delicate and gentlemanly 
feelings, supposing from his silence that he would not be 
_willing to have this question submitted to him, or in other 
words, he would consider it as an impeachment of his 
generosity to submit to him the question, whether he should 
or not take away a donation once made to a_ particular 
body, and give it to another. And we have ever regarded 
this as the reason why the demand was not made, and 
why, therefore, there was ho occasion to submit the ques- 
tion to him. Mr. Harding told him that he. would be 
consulted, if any formal demand should be made ; no such 
demand ever was made, and, therefore, it was not neces- 
sary torefer to him. ‘And yet Mr. Whitman, in his usual 
style of crimination, accuses the church of falsehood, or a 
breach of promise, in not consulting Mr. J., and then ap- 
peals to the public to make their comments on this pro- 
ceeding. 
We leave the candid to judge whether they have heard 
the “ whole truth.” 
Mr. Jackson did speak freely at that time about the 
Bible, and condemned in strong terms the individual who 
took it from the meeting house, after being told that he 
took it by the directions of those who-had originally pur- 
chased it, and who had never formally presented it to the 
church or parish till after the division, when they had 
presented it to the church. He said still, that the church 
had no right to take it, and in this connexion said, that 
individuals had no right to take their cushions or hymn 
books from their pews, without leave of the proprietors of 
the house—that if a man should leave a bundle in his 
house, the owner would have no legal right to take it away 
without his leave. This is probably true. And there 
might be an informality in my taking my property from 
my pew, or in the individuals taking the Bible at the di- 
rection of its owners, without formally consulting the pro- 
prietors of the house in which they were. But who would 
think it necessary in ordinary cases to be so formal? But 
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this is not the place to explain the affair of the Bible. I 
only wish here to show that Mr. Whitman, in reporting 
this conversation, is entirely mistaken. Mr. Jackson never 
said to Mr. H. what Mr. W. said he did. He made po 
reply in reference to the plate. ‘This can be proved in a 
court of justice, if the oath of one responsible witness can 
prove it. Mr. H. assures me that the impression made 
on his mind at the time was such as will never be forgot- 
ten, and that he, as before said, immediately repeated it 
to. others. 

Besides ; every one who has read Mr. W.’s pamphlets, 
will identify the style of what he ascribes to Mr. J. as 
peculiarly his own, and every one acquainted with Mr. J. 
will do him the justice to believe that it is not his. 

Did not Mr. Jackson say also to the person to whom 
he handed the money, that he gave it to the church? Did 
he not disapprove of a parish being formed in the usual 
way, and say repeatedly that he would not give.a cent of 
his property to the parish, including the people on the 
plain ? 

After the church received this present from. Mr. Jack- 
son, they passed a vote of thanks, and directed their pastor 
to communicate to him their expressions of gratitude for - 
his donation to them, which now stands on the church re- 
cords. ‘The parish had no concern in this, nor any knowl- 
edge of it. Now after this money was thus given and 
received, will any candid man suppose that the doner 
would take it away, and give it to another body? Again, 
Mr, W. contradicts himself. He labors to prove that, in 
the case of the Bible, the donors themselves have. * no 
right whatever to remove property given for aspecified pur- | 

ose.” And was not this plate given for a specified pur- 
pose? Judge Parker says the very nature of the property 
proves this. ‘This plate continues to be used by the same 
persons who first used it. It continues to be kept in the 
same place. All the difference is, that when used, it is 
placed upon another table, in-another house, a few rods 
from the school house in which the church first held their 
communion, and about asi far from the meeting house 
where they used it for five years. But it is the same 
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church to whom it was given. And why should it not be 
kept and used by them, especially as no demand of it was 
ever made. © Until this is done, why should it be referred 
toghe donor? When this is done, I still say, as the pastor 
_ said to the donor in the beginning, the charch will consult 
him. Now after looking at the true state of the case, the 
candid will judge, whether there was any occasion for all 
Mr. W.’s charges. Is there any reason for -him to hold 
up this charch to public odium, and endeavor to prejudice 
the minds of all strangers who come into the place, that 
we are rebels against government, that we are not even 
honest? And why ? because we continue to tse, peacea- 
bly, the same sacramental vessels which we purchased in 
part with money that was given to us for this purpose, and 
in part, with our own money. Let every candid man 
keep in mind Judge Parker’s decision, which gives these 
vessels to the church, so fully as to exclude all claim of 
the parish or society, and then let him read Mr. W.’s 
charges, and the charges of his society. In parish meet- 
ing the society of Mr. W. resolved and voted, as follows, 

«“ Whereas certain seceders from the Second Church [all the 2nd 
Church] and Second Religious Society in Waltham, guided by a 
blind zeal, have taken from said church and society certain property 
belonging to said Second Church and Religious Society, viz.—one 
large Bible and certain sacramental vessels, the peculiar property of 
said second church and society, and thus committed violence upon 
the sacred rights and property of said church and society; and 
whereas the said church and society well know their legal rights, and 
feel, as they trust, a just sense of the outrage committed upon them, 
therefore resolved, that the Second Religious Society, desirous as 
much as in them lies of being at peace with all men, deem. it expedi- 
ent to yield their legal rights an offering on the altar of peace. 

“ Murch 20, 1826.” 

“ Desirous as much as IN THEM LIES of being at peace 
with all men, they kindly deem it expedient to yield their 
legal rights an offering on the altar of peace!” And so, 
instead of saying to this church, that they regarded these 
vessels as theirs, and of asking them for them, and thus giv- 
ing the church an opportunity, or reason, for referring the 
question to the donor, lest this should offend against the 
most. pacific feeling on their part, they most peaceably 
accuse them, by a public vote, of stealing—of ‘‘ commit- 
ting violence upon their sacred rights and property,” and 
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express their “just sense of the outrage committed upon 
them.” And at last, with this desire ‘‘ as much as in them 
lies” of living in peace with all, they also deem it expe- 
dient to commit this peaceable vote to Mr. W. to publish 
to the world in connexion with his own criminations. How 
they must long for peace !! 

_ [shall not remark upon such professions connected with 
such conduct. Nor shall I speak of Mr. W.’s professions 
of charity, and love of peace. All who have read his 
pamphlets will know, full well, how to estimate such pro- 
fessions. Tonly wish the candid to notice the facts, and 
the nature of the:charges, criminations and abuses which, 
from his first coming to Waltham, he has been heaping, 
most liberally, upon a quiet and peaceable church, whose 
money for years, to the amount of many hundred dollars, 
was spunged from them for his support, and whose only 
crime now is, and for which he accuses them before the 
public as refractory subjects of government, that they 
were so favored as to preserve their own records, and 
their sacramental vessels, a mere fraction, compared with 
what he has already received from them against their own 
wishes and.remonstrances. He and his society, after all, 
come before the public and say, ‘ they feel a just sense of 
the outrage commatted upon them” by this church, because 
they. kept their own sacramental vessels, which were 
kindly given them by a generous individual. Yes, they — 
have aheart to take these away. I refrain from making 
strictures on the aboye facts. I speak to the candid; 
judge ye. ; 

Mr. Whitman also accuses our church of a great crime 
in taking the Bible. And even after the matter was suffi- 
ciently explained in the review of his letters, he attempts 
to defend himself by professing to give a brief ‘account of 
the whole business. I will here give Mr. W.’s account, 
and then show to the satisfaction of the candid how false 
it is. 

“T asserted that the seceders tookaway the Bible which had been 
purchased by a subscription among the ladies. ‘This you deny in the 
following words :—‘ They did not take it. It was taken by the origi- 
nal purchasers, or so‘many of them as still resided in Waitham, whose 
property it was, and by them given to Mr. Harding’s church subse- 
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quent to the separation.’ You have here committed as many errors, 
as your sentences contain ideas. [ will therefore give you a brief ac- 
count of the whole business. About the time the Second Society 
was organized, a subscription paper with the following caption was 
circulated among the ladies. ‘ Being desirous to obtain a large Bible 
' and Hymn Book for the desk, and wishing all may have an opportu- 
nity of expressing their benevolence for the promotion of so laudable 
an object, it has been thought advisable to do it by subscription. We 
therefore, the undesigned, agree to pay for the above object the sums 


affixed to our names. Should more than is necessary be subscribed, 


the overplus shall be remitted to the Missionary Society.” To this 
paper, ninety-four names were attached, and seven contributors with- 
held their signatures. ‘I'he sum subscribed was thirty-three dollars 
and four cents. Now I wish to ask a!l people of common sense a few 
questions. Was not this money given for a specified object? Was 
not this object the purchase of a larye Bible and Hymn Book? Were 
not these books for the desk ? Wad these contributors any control 
over this property, any more than over any benefactions to a Mis- 
sionary Society? Suppose a hundred people subscribe a thousand 
dollars to purchase an organ for the church. Suppose it is placed-in 
the church, and there used for years. Suppose a few of these donors 
should secede, would they have aright to carry away the organ? 
After I have given my money to any object, Ihave no further control 
over the donation. After I have specified the object to which my 


gift is appropriated, no one has.a right to alter that designation. Soin . 


this case. The donors gave the Bible for the desk. And on that 
desk it should have remained unmolested, according to all the laws of 
man and God. 

“ But during the week after the seceders had taken their leave of the 
church, cne of the male members obtained the key of the meeting 
house from an apprentice of the sexton, and at the hour of dusk, took 
the Bible from that desk to which it had been originally destined. The 
proprietors of the church immediately made a noise about this proceed- 
ing, and the seceders circulated another paper with the following 
caption. ‘Whereas a division has taken place between the Second 
Church and the Second Religious Society in Waltham, we the sub- 
scribers who five years ago purchased a large Bible and Hymn Book 

’ for the use of the desk, as they were never formerly given to either 
church or society, but have been used by both together, do now give 
tothe Second Church said Bible and Hymn Book, to be used by theiu 
wherever they may publicly worship God.’ This paper contains 
the names of but twenty-seven individuals ; several of whom uniform- 
ly attended the Unitarian meeting , one of whom was never present- 
ed with the paper nor her liberty asked to put down her name; and 
another of whom expressly forbid their writing her name on the 
paper. And above all, this twenty-seven did not include all who 
were then residents in Waltham. ‘The amount of their contributions 
is nine dollars and eighty-seven cents. Now I leave it to yourself to 
say, if they had any lawful claim to this property.” 


When the subscription paper for the purchase of the 
Bible was circulated, and when the Bible was purchased, 
every thing here was in an unsettled state. 1 think it was 
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before the Second Religious Society was incorporated. It 
was while Mr. Harding was preaching at the school-house. 
The paper was issued, circulated and subscribed by Mr. 
H.’s particular friends, and as an expression of respect for 
him. It was for the desk—the school-house desk. ‘They 
then had no pulpit. When the money was collected, they 
committed it to Mr. Harding. “ He purchased the Bible. 
No other disposition of it was ever made. Mr. Harding 
carried it over to the school-house, and there used it for 
months on the school-house desk. Now Mr. Whitman 
considers the word desk as proving definitely and _ specifi- 
cally the future destiny of said Bible. This word desk 
he five times italicises to prove the design of the subscri- 
bers. And the reader is requested to turn back to the 
quotation and notice how confident he is, in his argument. 
Hear him appeal to the people of common sense, and ask, 
‘¢ Was not this money given for a specified object? Was 
not this object the purchase of a large Bible and Hymn 
Book? Were not these books for the desk? The do- 
nors gave this Bible for the desk. And .on that desk 
it should have remained unmolested, according to all 
the laws of man and God.” . But this was the school-house 
desk. It is peculiarly unfortunate for Mr..W.’s argument, 
that there was then no pulpit—no meeting house. After- 
wards the society and the church were formed, and still 
later they moved their place of worship toa mecting house, 
and Mr. Harding was ordained as their minister. On the | 
day of his ordination, Mr. H. caused the Bible to be car- 
ried from the desk to the pulpit, not supposing it necessary 
to consult any one, as the Bible had been committed to 
him for use in public worship. 

Now let the reader bear in mind the facts. The Bible 
was purchased by Mr. H.’s friends, who were expecting 
that he would be retained as their minister. Though the 
desk of the school-house was the designated place for the 
Bible, so far as any place was designated, yet it was sup- 
posed by Mr. H. that the words for the desk, meant to 
designate the use of the Bible, as a Bible for public wor- 
ship, rather than the particular spot where to be used. In 
the mean time a society and a church had been formed, 
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and a meeting house built. The society, church and min- 
ister all moved their place of worship from the school-house 
to the meeting house. As the business of the Bible had 
been committed to Mr. H. while every thing was in an 
unsettled state, though it had not been given to any body, 
society or church, yet as the subscription said for the 
desk, it was natural for Mr. H. to conclude that it was a 
Bible for public worship, where the subscribers should 
worship. And as. they were all to remove their place of 
worship to the new meeting house, Mr. H. caused the 
Bible to be removed also, and it was all thought right. 
There Mr. H. continues to minister and use this Bible for 
about five years; when, owing to great alterations in the 
arrangements of the parish, and to the fact that a large 
number suddenly left the Unitarian and Universalist soci- 
eties, and signed this Parish’s books, Mr. Harding’s dis- 
mission was voted. Mr. Harding was dismissed from the 
society, but not from the church. And the second church, 
half of the usual congregation, were now going to worship 
in one place, and the second religious society in another. 
And now the question comes up very naturally, to whom 
does the Bible belong? Nothing can be argued from the 
word desk, for if Mr. Whitman’s argument from that word 
proves anything, every one now sees that it would carry 
it back to the school-house desk, where his argument would 
consign it * to remain unmolested according to all the laws 
of man and God,” whether there was any public worship 
there or not. But I think his common sense people will 
not adopt this conclusion. What then is now to be done 
with the Bible?: In looking back, it was found to have 
been purchased for public worship by the friends of Mr. 
H. who were hoping that he would be their minister. Now, 
at his dismnission, and when a part of those to whom he 
had ministered were about to worship in one place, and a 
part in another—one part, with the aid of others who had 
come in, having dismissed him, and the other part adher- 
ing to him, and meaning to retain him still as their pastor ; 
which way shall this Bible go? It was purchased when all 
was in an unsettled statégand given to no particular body. 
In looking over the namés of the original purchasers, it 
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was found that almost all who remained in Waltham, and 
who therefore had any particular interest in the decision, 
were still Mr. Harding’s friends, and were disposed to .re- 
main under his ministrations. What then would be fair 
and right? They thought that the only way to decide it 
was, that the purchasers remaining in Waltham, who were 
of course interested, should be consulted. And they all 
decided that it obviously belonged to those who still ad- 
hered to Mr. H.- But that in order that the question 
might be fairly put at rest, so that no one might ever have 
occasion to complain, a new subscription paper was carried 
to all the original subscribers remaining in Waltham, and 
they all, with one exception, subscribed it, giving the Bible 
to the church.. Even those who continued with the second 
parish expressed their full persuasion that it ought to go 
with the church; conscience, if not ** common sense,” 
dictated this. And I am confident that no impartial per- 
son, in view of all the circumstances, could .have judged 
differently. The case differs entirely from that of the 
church plate. The plate was given specifically to a 
particular body, as well as for a particular purpose. The 
Bible was not given to any particular body until. after the 
separation ; then it was given to the church, to whom it 
seemed by the very circumstances of the case to belong, 
but to whom it was thus formally given in this last sub- 
scription in order to prevent any dispute. . So it will now 
be seen, that Mr. W.’s argument and comparisons to 
prove that property which was given for a specified ob- 
ject could not be altered by the donors themselves, prove 
nothing in regard to the Bible, for it was never given to 
his parish, nor to the desk of their meeting house, but was 
designed for public worship, and as a token of respect to 
their then officiating minister; and it has not been perver- 
ted to any other object, and I trust never will be. But 
the church have oceasion to'thank Mr. Whitman, that he 
has, (though unwittingly) most clearly proved that the 
plate which was given to the church directly, and for a 
specified purpose, as the nature of the property proves, is 
theirs, and that even the donor-himself ‘has no farther con- 
trol over it.” We knew this before, but as a matter of | 
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courtesy we have always said, and still say, that if our 
right to itis formally questioned, we shall refer it to the 
donor. . 
But Mr. W. says only one quarter of the donors were 
obtained on the last paper. \I reply, that all who remained 
in Waltham, and who only were now supposed to be par- 
ticularly interested, were obtained. And several who 
were out of town were consulted, who were of the same 
mind. Mr. W. says in his usual way of crimination, 
**'This is not the worst of the case. For the Bible was 
first taken, and then the consent of the purchasers solicit- 
ed.” The subscription paper was not presented to 
some, he says, till after the Bible was taken and a noise 
made about it by the lawful proprietors.” I am authoriz- 
ed to say by those concerned, that this is utterly false. His 
account bears, too, on the face of it, its own refutation. 
Is it probable that this preparatory step was neglected till 
a noise was made about it? Or would the Unitarian part 
of them then have signed it ? 

Again Mr. W. says, ‘*One of the male members obtained 
the key of the meeting house from an apprentice of the 
sexton, and at the hour of dusk took the Bible from that 
desk to which it had been originally destined.” You now 
see that it was not originally destined to that desk. The 
insinuation is, that the key was obtained in an underhand- 
ed way, and that the person went in the dark because 
conscious of guilt. Now it so happened that I went to 
the meeting house at the same time to get the furniture of 
my, pew and. I know that Mr. W.’s insinuation is as false 
as it is mean. It was not at the hour of dusk, but in broad 
day light ; nor was there the least art in obtaining the key. 
There was nothing to conceal, for there was not the least 
consciousness of guilt. : 

Again Mr. W. represents us as crafty, saying, “ ‘These 
seceders have caught themselves in their own craftiness.” 
Here the amount of his article is, that the- subscribers 
gave the Bible to the second church. And then he asks, 
“in the name of common sense, which is the second 
church 2” and answers, “surely that which belongs to 
the second society.” His argument here will bear exam- 
ination about as’well as the arguments in his printed ser- 
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mons. At this time there was no church whatever be~ 
longing to the second society. It was not till some months 
after this that their church was formed, and when formed, 
it was the third, and in the very nature of the case, always 
must be, for second and third are relative terms marking 
the order of time. It matters not by what other name 
the second church might choose to call themselves two 
years after. It will remain true that the one formed the 
second in ihe order of time must be the second, and that 
no other one can be so. I have only to say then, that Mr. 
Ripley’s church is the first church in Waltham. Mr. 
Harding’s was formed in the year 1820. Mr. Whitman’s 
was formed in the latter part of the year 1825. Now if 
Mr. W.’s logic can make it appear that 1825. is prior to 
1820, then he may confirm his assertion by another ap- 
peal to common sense. 

My readers will pardon me for the time I have occu- 
pied on this affair of the Bible and plate. I may have 
been unnecessarily particular. But as Mr. W. was dis- 
posed to make such an effort.to support his former asser- 
tions, after he had been told of his mistakes, and as he 
connected with them such insinuations, and such heavy 
charges of crime; of craftiness, of going in the dark and 
stealing ; and as his society, too, have accused us of com- 
mitting violence upon their sacred rights and property, 
and have expressed their sense of the outrage committed 
upon them; and asi am sure, from personal knowledge 
of the whole affair, that these charges are entirely un-. 
founded, and that the Bible and plate do truly and legally 
belong to us, and that the insinuations and charges here 
made against us are not only false, but exceedingly abu- 
sive, fitted, if not designed, to excite public odium, to 
raise and perpetuate strife and discord, and injure the 
reputation of individuals, and of a church, when their only 
crime .was, that peaceably they claimed to have some 
rights in common with others, viz: the right of claiming 
and holding their own property ; I say, considering these 
things, [ have thought it desirable to be somewhat parti- 
cular and plain. ; 

Mr. Whitman speaks of Mr. Harding’s dismission, in 
terms not consistent with truth or fairness. And when 
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told of this in the review, and some questions were asked 
which might-lead him to acknowledge the truth, if he 
possessed ingenuousness enough to do it, he afterwards 
comes out in a reply, and unblushingly attempts not only 
to substantiate his former statement, but to criminate the 
reviewer, as “ uttering base inuendoes.” Mr. Whitman’s 


- language is as follows: 


“ First. I stated that only fifteen votes could be obtained from 
more than one hundred voters for the continuance of Mr. Harding. 
The truth of this statement you virtually deny. For you ask, how 
many of his friends were denied the privilege of voting, and how 
many of his enemies from other societies anda neighboring state 
were allowed this privilege? Now what do you mean by these vile 
insinuations? Will you pretend that one legal voter was deprived 
of his right-of suffrage? No. Will you pretend that, ono dlegal 
voter was allowed to cast his vote into the ballot box? No. Will 
you pretend that Mr. Harding’s dismission was zllegal, or contrary to 
his written contract 2 No. Did not an ecclesiastical council, of which« 
Dr. Homes was moderator and Dr. Wisner scribe, sanction the disso- 
lution of -his connexion with the society? Yes. Why then do you 
throw out base inuendoes, when you havé no just cause ef com- 

laint. 
Pm Secondly. You also ask, how many hundreds, including females, 
petitioned to have Mr. Harding remain? And why did you ‘not 
openly state the whole truth? J know that a petition was presented 
to the council; but how was it got up? How were the names ob- 
tained? Were there twenty males who signed the paper? How 
many of the females have uniformly attended the Unitarian church ? 
How many /undreds, including men, women, and children, with all 
the additions from other towns, now belong to the society?) Do you 
wish for the whole truth on this subject? If so, declare your wish, 
and it shall be gratified.” 


It is truly as painful as it is disgusting to read over Mr. 
W.’s paragraphs, and notice his low and vulgar, as well 
as abusive language.» ‘‘ What do you mean by these vile 
insinuations ?”  “ Why then do you throw out base inu- 
endoes, when you have no just cause of complaint?” If 
Mr. W. had common delicacy of feeling, J am persuaded 
that a hint respecting the matters alluded to in his quota- 
tion from the reviewer would have satisfied him. And 


‘sure I am that I have no disposition to mention the whole 


history of transactions which have such a personal bear- 
ing ; but Mr. W. has compelled me to make a statement 
of some things with more particularity than I hoped would 
be necessary. All that Mr. W. says here implies that 
Mr. Harding had no friends, or very few; and no one 
will deny that it is fitted to prejudice the public mind. 
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Justice requires me, then, to state facts in regard to the 
origin of this business. Sometime in March 1825, a large 
number of men, some from the old Unitarian parish and 
some from Universalist societies, signed the parish book of 
which Mr. Harding was minister. Some of them have 
since-been heard to say that they did this on purpose to 
dismiss the minister. I will not judge the motives of 
others, but before the month was out, an article was in- 
serted in the parish warrant to see if the parish would dis- 
miss Mr. Harding ; and who were willing to come forward 
and begin this business, and thus assume the responsibility ? 
On Saturday afternoon, certain persons were inquired after, 
and fora time could not be found. At length when found, 
at a card table, they at once expressed their readiness, to 
use their gambling dialect, to ‘sign the death warrant of 
‘their minister.” Now names enough were obtained on 
the -petition to secure the insertion of the article in the 
warrant which, late on Saturday night, wasdone; and the 
article was posted up the next day ; and iu just eight days 
the meeting was held. Mr. W. accused the reviewer’ of 
vile insinuations because he asked, “ how many of Mr. 
H.’s friends were denied the privilege of voting, and how 
many of his enemies from out of town and state were al-. 
lowed to vote;” and says, ‘that we shall not pretend that 
one legal voter was deprived of his right of suffrage, nor 
one illegal voter allowed to vote.’ Now I am no lawyer, 
and am unable to say precisely what is legal. But as a 
plain man I profess to know what is morally. right. I do 
believe that what was done was as illegal as it was wrong, 
butL will only cite the law as my town officer has it, and 
then state facts. 

“Every male citizen of this commonwealth who shall 
have resided in any town six callender months next pre- 
ceding any meeting for the transaction of town affairs, and 
who shall in all respects be qualified, as required in) the 
first section of this act, shall be entitled to vote at such 
meeting upon all questions concerning town affairs. The 
same qualifies persons to vote in parish affairs.” ‘Stat. 
1822, ch. 104, sec. 3. 

Now at this meeting the moderator allowed none to 
vote who had not moved into the town more than a year 
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before, although they had been members of the parish for 
years. “And he allowed others to vote who had moved 
out of town and even state months before the meeting, on 
the ground that they had not been in other towns long 
enough to be voters there. Now what moral right had 
such persons to come and vote against a minister ina par- 
ish where they never expected to reside, and who, so ‘far 
from having any concern in a minister, one to my certain 
knowledge was a decided deist, and another a poor drunk- 
ard, who was soon after an inmate in a prison, and subse- 
quently died of intemperance in an alms-house ? Such per- 
sons were sent for, and did come and vote. On the other 
hand, several others were refused the privilege of voting 
who were known to be Mr. H.’s friends, because they 
had lived in town no longer than eight, ten, and one elev- 
en months. Some of these had been members of the 
parish for years and had lived in town, as you see, more 
than sez months. ‘They claimed the right of voting, but 
were refused. Was it legal or illegal? Was it right or 
wrong? 

I myself was one of this number. I had been a mem- 
ber of the parish for years, and had lived within the town 
for eleven months, and was expecting to continue my 
residence here. JI claimed the right of voting, and was 
peremptorily refused. Now even if the word town is re- 
tained in the law when applied to parishes, | had been in 
town more than stz months. Was I a legal voter or not? 
Besides, when the law is applied to parishes, is it not the 
meaning that the word parish shall take the place of the 
word town? ‘In other words, does not six months mem- 
bership of a parish, so far as time is concerned, make one 
a voter in parish matters? If not, is not the law exceed- 
ingly defective which relates to parishes? A man is a 
member of a parish, and as such has for years worshipped 
with the parish, and borne his part of all the parish ex-~ 
penses, and is as near the meeting house as most of the 
other parishioners. Now if the river between his house 
and the meeting house is the boundary between two towns, 
does that exclude him from being a voter in the parish 
of which he has been a member and supporter for years ? 
Where then are his parish rights? But however this may 
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be, there were persons who had lived in both town and 
parish more than six months, who were denied the right ~ 
of suffrage. 

I state facts: When these. these things were only allud- 
ed to, which the reviewer doubtless thought avould be suf- 
ficient for men of common delicacy, Mr. W. charges him 
with “vile insinvations” and “ base inuendoes without 
any just cause of complaint.” 

Mr. Whitman can speak of nothing which the Orthodox 
did here at that time, or since, without charging them with 
misdemeanor and crime and falsehood. Notice what he 
says of the petition to have Mr. Harding remain, and ‘his 
insinuations respecting the obtaining of names. I will 
only say that every name was honorably obtained. He 
says that only fifteen out of more than a hundred voters 
could be obtained for Mr. Harding’s continuance. Now 
the number of votes given was only seventy-seven, sixty- 
two for dismission and fifteen against it. And you now 
know where and with whom the thing originated, and where 
some of the voters on the one hand were obtained, and on 
the other that several were denied the right of voting ; 
and in answer to Mr. W.’s question respecting the number 
of males on the petition, I need only say that the number 
was enough to have turned the vote the other way, and 
prevented the dismission. But as Mr. Whitman seems so 
determined to prejudice the minds of those now in town, 
who were not here then, against Mr. H., our pastor, I will 
show him that there was at least on2, whose opinion per- 
haps he will regard, who was opposed to Mr. H.’s dis- 
mission. 

Mr. Harding has committed to my hands with the lib- 
erty of making such use of it as I please, a letter from P. 
T. Jackson, Esq., the then agent of the manufacturing 
company, received during the week while the meeting for 
to act on Mr. Harding’s dismission was notified. After. 
all the hints and insinuations thrown out by Mr. W., ever 
one will perceive that justice requires that I should publish 
an extract from the above named letter. In reference to 
the parish meeting which was to be on the following Mon- 
day, Mr. Jackson writes : 

Tam sure that if we thought that we could with pro- 
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ptiety interfere to prevent this vote respecting a minister 
from being takken—both Dr. Hobbs and myself would feel 
it to be our duty to do so—being so well satisfied with 
your labors and success amongst us, exemplified by the 
improvement of our people, that we shall think it a great 
evil to make a change. 

* The result of the meeting is altogether uncertain, but 
if the people of your parish should be so unwise as to_ 
vote for your dismission, you will of course, under your 
agreement, I suppose, have a council, or in some way, have 
a public declaration of their motives for so doing—so that 
nothing may hereafter be said respecting the transaction 
which may be injurious to you. » From what I have heard, 
I think most, if not all, of our people would very willingly 
declare, most publicly, their approbation of your conduct 
since you have been with them. I should be ashamed of 
them if they would not do this, and further express their 
gratitude for the many and kind attentions you have paid 
to them and their children. 

“ Whatever may be the event, I wish to give this writ- 
ten testimony of my approbation of your conduct since 
you have been in Waltham, and to say, that I, as agent of 
the company, believe and know that your labors amongst 
our people have been highly beneficial, and that you have 
devoted your time to the improvement of them and their 
children with great ardor and success, and if you can 
point out any mode by which the company can, with 
propriety and success, operate to retain you it will be 
adopted. 

I am, dear Sir, " 
With the most sincere regard and esteem, 
Your humble servant, 


P. T. JACKSON.” 


This is from an Unitarian, who wrote thus at the time, 
and’ was acquainted with all the facts in the case. ‘This 
is peculiarly creditable to the feelings of its author. But 
how different the style and the feelings involved from what 
Mr. W. has so frequently expressed? Has not Mr. W.. 
done that repeatedly which Mr. Jackson says he should 
be ashamed of in any of the people connected with the 
manufactory—that which any man of common delicacy 
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and kind feeling would be ashamed of in another, unless 
he were under the influence of high party feelings? I 
speak to the candid ; judge ye.—I might here add, that 
the very persons who voted Mr. H.’s dismission voted also 
that their only objection was to_his religious sentiments. 

For the information of strangers who have come into 
town since these things took place, justice requires me to 
say, lest they should be deceived and prejudiced by the 
unkind and false insinuations which I know have been, and 
may be thrown out, that they are all unfounded ;—that the 
only crime in this affair of Mr. Harding and his church is, 
that they have peaceably, and quietly, and conscientiously, 
and at great expense, maintained the public worship of 
God. They have not wished to interfere with the rights 
or consciences of any others, but only’ to enjoy their own 
rights, which every one acquainted with the facts knows 
they have not been suffered to do. For they have not 
only been obliged to help support Mr. W. in times past, 
but also,as might, under such circumstances, be expected, 
they have almost continually been the subjects of his crim- 
inations and abuse. 

And as it respects Mr. Harding’s remaining here after 
his dismission from the parish, I have only to say that an 
impartial and judicious Ecclesiastical council, who exam- 
at the time all the circumstances in the case, unaniinously 
advised Mr. H. to remain with the church. 

I will now make a quotation from Mr. W. in which he 
charges, in his usual style, the Orthodox with misrepre- 
sentation, slander and falsehood. 

Says he in reference to his letters : 


“T gave a long list of most unjustifiable orthodox misrepresenta- 
tions. Your answer to the whole is contained in the following sen- 
tence. ‘If a single, well authenticated instance could be produced, 
we should regret and condemn it as sincerely as our author.’ Sir, did 
Inot pledge myself to prove the truth of every statement I made? 
Did Lnot charge ‘ one instance’ on the orthodox minister of this place ? 
Has he not ascertained that the whole story was without the least 
foundation in truth? Why has he not had the honesty to confess his 
mistake, especially since he has had so much to do in providing ma- 
terials for your Review? Sir, if you will condemn every well au- 
thenticated instance of orthodox misrepresentation, I will furnish you 
with one hundred of the most aggravated character. I will now give 
you one of late occurrence, and if you fulfil your promise, the ninety 
and nine shall be forth coming. About three months since, a Unita- 
rian lady in this place was rapidly failing with the consumption. She 
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was sustained by her religious views toa most remarkable degree ; 
being rendered uncommonly resigned, joyful and happy. Members 
of the orthodox church made themselves very busy for one or two 
days, in circulating the report, that this lady had become orthodox, 
that she had met with a change, that she could not die a Unitarian ; 
areport, utterly and thoroughly false, without the least shadow of 
truth for a foundation. Nothmg, but a most@urgent sense of duty 
could possibly have induced me to refer to this aggravated instance of 
slander. But, Sir, 1 firmly believe, that when Unitarians are won- 
derfully supported by their Christian faith, a systematic effort is made 
by certain orthodox professors to misrepresent such instances, and 
that stories are forged without the least regard to truth, for the pur- 
pose of effecting this object.” — 

* Did I not charge one instance on the orthodox minis- 
ter of this place?” Yes, and now again he charges him 
with dishonesty. Now just let the public see what this 
wonderful slander amounts to. About two years’ ago this 
orthodox clergyman, while on a journey, met with a cler- 
gyman from New Hampshire who related to him, in the 
presence of three other persons, scmething like what Mr. 
W. states, as follows: 

*¢'The orthodox minister in this place has lately stated, that when I 
was journeying in New Hampshire, last season, I called at the house 
of an orthodox lady; that she asked me if I ‘was willing to enter 
the eternal world with my present views and feelings ;’ that after re- 
maining silent and thoughtful some time, I boldly answered— No,’ I 
was not willing.” 

The answer of Mr. W. ‘is here colored. It was said 
that he answered in the negative. ‘The word boldly was 
not used. Now when this orthodox minister arrived home 
at Waltham, he did not immediately repeat and circulate 
it, though he had not the least reason to doubt its truth. 
And he made up his mind not to mention it, as it was one 
of those things that might be misinterpreted, and be at 
least useless. But several weeks afterwards, one who had 
left Mr. Whitman’s church called upon him to converse 
on the subject of religion. She had a little before become 
convinced that her Unitarian views were wrong, and she 
said, among other things, that her views while a Unitarian 
afforded her no religious comfort and support in view of 
another world. In this connexion, this orthodox minister 
told her that he could see nothing in those views which 
was fitted to console in view of death, and then repeated 
‘what he had heard that Mr. W. had said. It was not 
once thought to be against personal character, or of a 
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slanderous nature, but only said in connexion with what 
had been said of the influence of certain religious views 
upon the feelings. But yet, as Mr. H. saw that it might 
be misunderstood, if it should be repeated and used in 
other connexions, he said that he had not before mentioned 
it, and should not have done it but for its appropriateness 
to the subject, and asked her not to repeat it. He heard 
no more of it, tillsix or eight months after, when this person 
mentioned it. When it came back to Mr. H., he said he 
did not consider it of any consequence one way or anoth- 
er. There was nothing said against persons or character, 
but only what Mr. W., it was understood, had said about 
his own feelings, in prospect of another world. But as 
Mr. W. considered it of a slanderous nature, Mr. H. wrote 
to the clergyman in New Hampshire from whom he re- 
ceived it, and he to the person who conversed with the 
lady alluded to, and there was found to be this mistake. 
The lady was conversing about Mr. W. and another Uni- 
tarian clergyman, both of whom had formerly boarded in 
her family. She gave this account of one of them, their 
names, both being strangers to the person with whom she 
was talking, were confounded, and the gentleman under- 
stood her to say this of Mr. W. when she said it of anoth- 
er clergyman of much more consequence to the Unitarian 
cause than Mr. W. The clergyman so highly censured 
by Mr. W. sincerely regrets this mistake, but as he per- 
ceives nothing of a slanderous nature in the report, and as 
he knows that it was mentioned: not with any personal 
bearing, but only as applicable to the conversation respect- 
ing certain religious feelings as connected with certain 
views, he cannot see that there was occasion for Mr. W. 
to represent this as “a specimen of base, unjustifiable, 
orthodox misrepresentation, with which the orthodox at- 
mosphere is surcharged.” It turns out be a mere mistake, 
made in a way in which a thousand mistakes are made 
when no blame is attached any where—a mistake, too, on 
a subject not at all of a slanderous nature. Does Mr. 
W. always feel ready to enter the eternal world? And 
would any one consider his moral character abused, if he 
should answer in the negative? Besides, this mistake was 
corrected in Waltham as soon as it was learned, but it was 
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not thought of sufficient importance to call the attention of 
all New England to it. And now the reader is requested to 
notice, that from this mistake, Mr. W. takes occasion to 
make heavy insinuations and charges, even upon the whole 
orthodox atmosphere. 

“« Whether the Reverend gentleman believed this story when he 
circulated it or not, is not for me to determine. I must however say, 
that had I believed a similar report concerning him, I should not 
have whispered it about among a few females; but I should have felt 
it my duty to expose his hypocrisy by proclaiming the evidence on 
the house-top. I now declare, that the statement is an absolute false- 
hood, made out of whole cloth, having not even the shadow of a cir- 
cumstance in truth for a foundation. And I must also proclaim, that 
if this man, or his deacon, or his church, continue to circulate the re- 
port after reading this, [ shall be obliged to consider them as guilty 
of wilful slander. Such then is a bare specimen of those misrepre- 
sentations with which the orthodox atmosphere is surcharged. These 
are, indeed, sufficiently aggravated to have been propagated by pro- 
fessing Christians.” 


The reader is left to judge who is guilty of slander. 

_ In connexion with this you perceive that Mr. W. prom- 
ises to furnish his reviewer with one hundred well authen- 
ticated instances of orthodox misrepresentation of the most 
aggravated character. And then, as a specimen, gives 
one of a unitarian lady in the consumption, who is under- 
stood to have been his deceased wife. By turning back 
to the quotation the reader will perceive that Mr. W. ac- 
cuses the “ members of the orthodox church of making 
themselves busy, for one or two days, in circulating the 
report that this lady had become orthodox, &c. and con- 
siders it an aggravated instance of slander.” And he says 
still further, “ that he firmly believes that in such cases, a 
systematic effort is made by certain orthodox professors to 
misrepresent such instances, and that they forge stories 
without the least regard to truth.” 

Candid and respectable Unitarians are requested to no- 
tice the nature of the charges here made, and the style in 
which they are expressed, and will they not concede that 
Mr. W.’s party rancour breaks out into direct and most 
vile criminations, expressed in such language as is not 
heard among gentlemen in their intercourse with each 
other? Are candid men prepared to believe that the Or- 
thodox are such vile miscreants as Mr. W. represents ? 
But let us go back. What is this well authenticated and 
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aggravated instance of Orthodox slander? I have inquir- 
ed into this case, and J can trace the report to no other 
than a Unitarian source, and I am satisfied that Orthodox 
church members were not busy in circulating such a re- 
port. I will not presume to say where such a report 
originated, nor that it was framed with a design to furnish 
another story about Orthodox misrepresentation and slan- 
der, and thus, as another means of exciting public odium 
against the innocent ; but I do feel prepared to utter my 
honest conviction, that Mr. W. is here guilty of unjustly 
accusing the innocent, and so I must regard him until he 
names the persons and proves the charge alleged. I never 
heard, nor do I believe, that any member of the Orthodox 
church ever spoke of the late Mrs. W. but in the kindest 
manner. 

Another story by which Mr. W. would prejudice the 
minds of the community against our pastor is as follows: 

“The other ease is more aggravated. An Orthodox minister called 
upon avery sick widow, who had been several years an exemplary 
momber of a Unitarian church. His presence was neither solicited 
nor desired by the suffering patient. He assured her, that she could 
not.expect to be saved, unless she believed in the divinity of Christ. 
She afterwards observed, that such unchristian treatment would have 
deprived her of her senses, had she not searched the Scriptures for 
herself, and known in whom she confided.” 

Here then is another of Mr. W.’s base and aggravated 
eases. And what.is it? Why Mr. W. would convey the 
idea, that it was a base instance of his Orthodox neighbor 
intruding himself into a sick chamber, unasked and unde- 
sired, &c. Now the truth is contained in the following 
note from the minister concerned. 

Dera. Prarson :-— 

Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiry respecting Mr. 
W.’s representation of my visiting a sick woman, I have 
only to say that | supposed myself in the way of my duty. 
I will briefly give you the facts and you may judge wheth- 
er the case was so base and aggravated as Mr. W. would 
have the public believe. About three years ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from a Mr. - stating that he had a sis- 
ter in Waltham very sick, telling me where she lived, and 
affectionately and earnestly requesting me to go and see 
her as soon as practicable after receiving that letter. Both 
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were strangers to me. I supposed the man would regard 
me as very unkind not to comply with such a request. I 
therefore went to the house and found the woman, as I 
had reason to expect, in a very low and declining state, 
* but able to talk with ease. I told her I had come to see 
her at the request of her brother, and read to her the let- 
ter. She received me kindly, and I made such remarks 
as I supposed adapted to her declining state. 1 found her 
mind somewhat under the influence of infidel sentiments 
received from a son who had died a little before. { en- 
deavored, therefore, in as affectionate and kind a way.as I 
was able, to direct her mind to the Gospel. I did not u 
ihe language which Mr. W. ascribes tome. And I have 
good reason to believe that the woman never spoke of the 
visit as he says. For when her Unitarian minister, Mr. 
R., next called to see her, and learned that I had been 
there, she, perceiving him a little agitated, earnestly re- 
quested him to say nothing about it, for that I came at the 
request of her brother and frony good motives. 

[ have now given you a full and correct account as near 
as I can recollect. 

This is the aggravated case which is given as a speci- 
men of Orthodox wickedness. I thought the invitation 
was such as would be'cruel] in me to neglect. And I com- 
plied and went, with no other motive but the hope of doing 
good. I have merely stated facts. I wish to make no 
comments. I had no expectation that there could be any 
blame.’ But though the woman requested her minister 
to say nothing about it, the first I heard of it was, some 
months after her death, Mr. Whitman proclaimed it from 
the pulpit as a specimen of base conduct on my part, and 
has now published it in his pamphlets to the world. I- 
have no disposition to recriminate. ‘The candid portion 
~ of the community will, no doubt, in their judgment, do 


justice. Yours affectionately, 
S. HARDING. 


Now this is the case which Mr. W. gives asa specimen, 
and makes so much of, to prejudice the public mind against 
the Orthodox. If this is a specimen, what will the whole 
prove? Ido hope the candid part of our Unitarian citi- 
zens are not.so much under the influence of party feelings 
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_ as to be duped by the continued misrepresentations of Mr. 


Ww. 

I am heartily tired of noticing his slanderous statements, 
and shall therefore consider but one or two more. 

In his letter on Revivals, Mr. W. tells many stories of ° 
Orthodox management which I know to be utterly false. 


_ His descriptions of anxious inquiry meetings, &c. &c. are 


“ thoroughly false.” But I have room to notice only what 


he says of two cases of mental derangement in Waltham, 
as produced by Orthodox revivals. He gives these two, 
gy as specimens of ‘ numerous others, of frequent occur- 
vence.” The first is as follows: 


“T recollect a case of this description which occurred in this place 
a few years since. The person was a young and modest female from 


~ a neighboring State.. She became alarmed for her soul’s welfare, and 


exposed her health while attending evenihg meetings. Insanity fol- 
lowed. I cannot recall the unpleasant circumstances without ex- 
treme pain; for she was the stay and staff of aged, and infirm, and 
indigent parents; and it was truly melancholy to see one so young 
and fair and promising, exhibiting the most malicious behavior, and 
repeating the most horrid oaths, and blasphemies.” 

Now I speak advisedly, when I say that Mr. W.’s con- 
duct in making such a statement ought to be exposed in 
terms of the most severe and unmeasured rebuke. ‘This 
young female is first misrepresented, and then held up be- 
fore the community to prejudice the whole public mind 
against revivals of religion, and against the most numerous 
denomination in the commonwealth. The statement is 
false. ‘This young female had not for a long time attend- 
ed. meeting any where, or of any kind. One rainy night 
when in feeble health, she went out a shopping, wet her 
feet, and took a violent cold, and the next day was sick 
with a brain fever and her mind perfectly deranged. She 
now thought and spoke of almost every thing, and religion 
among the rest. As yet, notice, she had attended no Or- 
thodox evening or day meeting in connexion with this 
sickness and derangement. Notice too, that she was 
heard to say nothing on religion till after she was sick and 
deranged, and then read again Mr. W.’s statement, and 
notice his regret at what Orthodox views and Orthodox 
evening meetings had done!! 

I shall not make a single comment. I only say that I 
am ready to prove all I have stated by responsible witness- 
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es. The man who made this statement has been publish- 
ing pamphlet~after pamphlet of statements of pretended 
facts which go to asperse the characters of the most worthy 
men, and the most worthy measures. And Unitarians 
have professed to believe him. * It is time for the candid 
to pause and consider. What are we coming to if the 
community are to be led astray in this way ? 

The other case is stated by Mr. W. as follows: 

“They dwell upon your dark, and dismal representations, until they 
feel themselves to be outcasts from hope, and heaven, and God. Fear 
and despair deprive them of their senses. It is not long since a young 
female in this place imagined herself to be one of the non-elect, al- 
though she had obtained sufficient hope at a former period to be ad- 
mitted to the Orthodox church. On one dark, stormy, dismal night, 
she left her boarding house, and terminated her wretched existence 
by drowning. Her body was discovered in a few weeks, but in too 
shocking a state to be seen by her agonized relatives. Had these 
been the only victims which I have known, my allusion to their un- 
happy fate would never have been penned. But, Sir, it is a most 
solemn and melancholy fact, that such cases are of frequent recur- 
rence.” 

- Now Mr. W. might and ought to have known better 
than to have given ‘this description under the head, that 
revivals produce mental derangement. This girl was very 
happy for many months after the revival. ‘Through the 
influence of a broken down constitution and of a disorder- 
ed nervous system, she had long been subject to partial 
mental derangement, on other subjects as well as religion. 
And does not Mr. W. know that persons in that state are 
liable to commit suicide? Does he not know that the 
mind as well as the body is liable to disorder? Did he 
never know a member of a Unitarian family déranged ? 
Has he never seen any of his own congregation deranged, 
when it could not be traced to Orthodox influence? Had 
he not in his own congregation at the very time he was 
writing his letter a member of a Unitarian church whose 
mind is not always properly balanced? Has there been 
no instance of Unitarian suicide in Waltham during the 
period of which he has given a history ? 

If Mr. W. is incapable of feeling the force of such ques- 
tions, then I turn to others, and ask candid men of all par- 
ties, if instances of mental derangement and suicide are to 
be brought up by way of reproach and slander? Is not 
mental derangement a great calamity, and do not the 
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friends of such need the sympathy and the kindness of 
others, instead of their censure and reproach? Consider- 
ing the cireumstances of agonized relatives and their sym- 
pathizing friends, I could -hardly have supposed that any 
man of comrnon sympathy of feeling, could have made 
this last statement, even if it had been true. And consid- 
ering it false, I know of no man who would have done it, 
except the one who has published pampblet after pamphlet 
of scurrilous abuse. I know I speak strongly, and I am 
prepared to meet the responsibility. It is time for all who 
regard as valuable the security of their own character to 
reprobate such conduct, with a tone of firmness and de- 
cision. All my fellow citizens have a common interest 
with me in this subject. When party feeling runs so high 
that a man can publish false statements, and retail petty 
stories with such coloring as to asperse the characters of 
worthy men, and be upheld, and even commended by his 
own party, what are our liberties worth? And if this spirit is 
not soon checked, what will become of our most valuable | 
institutions ? I appeal to republicans as well as Christians. 
Another of Mr. W.’s statements relates to an ecclesiasti- 
cal council of which I was a member, as a delegate, at 
Southborough. In this statement are no less than five 
direct falsehoods, beside other coloring. 1 was present 
during the whole session of the council, and do know that 
Mr. W.’s account is most reprehensibly false. I neither 
saw nor heard anything during the whole session that was 
improper. Sure Tam, that I bad none of those feelings 
of tntolerance, or disposition to coerce my fellow men, 
which Mr. W. ascribes to the council. Nor was there 
anything done from which such feelings and motives could 
be inferred, in reference to an individual of that council. 
1. Mr. W. says, that we chose Capt. Webster Johnson 
a member of Mr. Parker’s church, scribe of the council. 
Now the truth is, Capt. W. Johnson never was a member 
of Mr. Parker’s church, nor did we once think of choosing 
him scribe. . 
2. Mr. W. says, a summons to Mr. Parker was then 
drawn up by this self constituted council. Now the truth 
is, that no summons whatever was drawn up, nor was the 
council self constituted, but chosen in the usual way. 
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3. Mr. W. says, that it was stated in this summons, 


“That it had been represented to that body, that Mr. Parker did 
not preach evangelical doctrines, that he was not evangelical in sen- 
timent, and that the church in Southborough, over which he was set, 
was not evangelical, and called upon him to appear before them to 
show cause, why, for the reasons stated, a new evangelical church 
should not be established in that town.” 


Now notice how somebody “ forges stories.” He here 
particularizes, definitively, what was in a summons, when 
the truth is no summons, whatever, was drawn up or even 
thought of. A messenger went to Mr. P. as a matter of 

courtesy to inform him that a council was in session, and 
invite him to attend if he saw proper. This was all. 

4. Mr. W. says the council 

** Resolved, that whereas Rey. Mr. Parker and his church were not 
evangelical ; and whereas pug xotice having been given him of the 
premises, and he not appearing, therefore it is expedient that another 
church be formed in Southborough.” 

Now the truth is, no such resolve was passed. 

5. Mr. W. says that the confession of faith in Mr. Par- 
ker’s church is verbatim the same as that of Mr. Rock- 
wood’s in Westboro’. - 

Now the truth is, that Mr. P.’s church has no such con- 
fession as that of Mr. Rockwood’s, nor anything like it. 

6. Mr. W. says we declared Mr. P.’s church not evan- 
gelical. 

This is not true; but absolutely false. 

I said five, but you will now perceive I have made out 
six direct falsehoods, all which I know to be such in this 
single case. I was present all the while this council were 
in session, and can speak positively, when I say that in the 
particulars above named Mr. W.’s statement is palpably 
false. And yet on the ground of it, he pronounces us 
“ outrageous and unprincipled” in our proceedings. Now 
I feel myself too far advanced in life, and too conscious of 
integrity to be thus unceremoneously denounced as “ out- 
rageous, and unprincipled” in my conduct. Eispecially do 
[not think it decorous for a man of Mr. W.’s age and stand- 
ing in society, thus to denounce as “ outrageous and un- 

rincipled” a whole ecclesiastical council. And the can- 
did will judge how:to estimate the moral principles of a 
man who can publish what is so palpably false, and then 
make it the ground of such unsparing abuse, And yet 
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Unitarian Editors have recommended his pamphlets, and 
‘even after they have been told of the numerous falsehoods 
they contain, they have still, without the least concession 
or apology, persevered in recommending them! ‘The 
candid will judge of a cause that requires such support. 
If any cause with which J am connected cannot stand 
without such props, then let it fall never to rise. 

I have already written so much more than I intended 
when [ began this letter, that I shall not enter further into 
details here, but simply say, that nothing was done by this- 
council of an intolerant kind, nor anything but what a good 
man might feel constrained by a sense of duty to do. 
And yet Mr. W., after stating so many falsehoods, says, 
the transactions were of the most intolerant and illiberal 
kind sérving to prove their motives bad, and even pro- 
nounces the proceedings “ outrageous and unprincipled.” 
This is in good keeping with -Mr. W.’s whole pamphlet, 
but whether it accords with the meekness of the Gospel, 
or with common decorum and honesty, I leave for the can- 
did to judge. 

There are afew other things in Mr. W.’s pamphlets re- 
lating to what has fallen within my own knowledge, and 
which I know to be as untrue as they are ungenerous ; 
but, I will not tire the patience of my readers by noticing 
- other particulars. As it respects the other parts of Mr. 
W.’s pamphlets, I shall say nothing, because it was not my 
design to say anything, but what related to things known 
to me, and of which, therefore, I could speak definitely and 
confidently. From what I do know of a part, | have indeed 
formed an opinion of the whole, and must say, that Ihave 
not the least confidence in the truth of Mr. W.’s statements. 
After I have known Mr. W.’s attempts upon the eburch 
of which Iam a member, and upon our pastor, and after 
he has on a most public occasion accused the whole de- 
nomination to which I belong, of “ pursuing measures 
which would disgrace a gambling club,” and after I have 
shown and hold myself ready to prove so many of his state- 
ments to be false, shall [ be considered uncharitable, if I 
say, that I cannot believe that many of fellow citizens who 
are held in high estimation, and many worthy and highly 
respected ministers of the Gospel are wicked and unprin- 
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cipled men, merely because Mr. W. makes a desperate 
attempt to make the public believe them so? I have not 
so learned Christian charity. 

As I said before, if Mr. W. should see fit to notice this 
letter, I shall make no reply, for I am prepared to believe 
that a maa who could say sdme things which he has said, 
will be ready to say almost anything which will answer a 
party purpose. I wished merely to undeceive many in this 
community, who might, perhaps, very honestly, be labor- 
ing under very great and injurious mistakes in consequence 
of his false statements. There are occasionally new comers 
to this town, who ought not to be led astray by false 
statements. And to all who reside here now, and were 
not here at the time of the separation before named, I can 
say, that I am able to prove to the satisfaction of all can- - 
did persons, the truth of what 1 have herein stated. I have 
‘been personally acquainted with all the transactions, I have 
access to letters and other documents which contain impor- 
tant matter relative to the facts which bear upon the case, 
from which I should have quoted more fully but for the 
want of room. I also have numerous responsible witnesses 
who are ready to testify to the truth of my statements. 

When therefore, I read statements so false, fitted to 
give you such wrong views, and to excite your prejudice 
against worthy and innocent men, I felt called upon by a 
sense of duty to make this statement. I am aware that 
many will perhaps judge differently, and think that the first 
rule of Andrew Fuller is the one which should have gov- 
ered me in this case. And the reason of my delaying 
writing so long is, that I also have been of the opinion that 
Mr. W.’s party spirit, and uncharitableness, and low, vulgar 
abuse were so manifest upon the face of his pages, that 
candid men would be in little danger of being influenced 
by them. : 

But yet when I look around me, and see so many youth 
in this village, and strangers coming in, who were not here 
when the events noticed took place, and consider their lia- 
bility to be unhappily biased by false statements, and the 
tendency of Mr. W.’s pamphlets to excite and keep alive 
a spirit of discord and uncharitableness and animosity, and 
when I consider also, how many of my fellow citizens in 
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other places, who have ever sustained an irreproachable 
character, and some of whom justly stand very high in the 
estimation of the community, are, by Mr. W. held up be- 
fore this same community, in a most reproachful manner, 
and accused of base intentions, and criminal conduct,—I 
say, when I consider these things, I have supposed that I 
was called upon to write this letter. 1 am advanced in 
life. I have never been a disputatious or controversial 
man, nor shall I ever be. But when J see a young man 
like Mr. W. come before the public with a spirit so un- 
kind, and with statements so false and so injurious, -as I 
know some of his to be, and when I see an effort made to 
uphold such conduct, I cannot feel that I have done my 
duty to this community, until I have addressed the candid 
’ in a plain statement of facts. I have no personal hostility 
towards Mr. W. nor any desire to do him injury. And I 
am sorry that a plain statement of the truth, such as justice 
to an injured portion of my fellow citizens demanded, 
should bear so unfavorably upon his character. , 

The candid portion of the community will, no doubt, do 
justice. They will, I trust, look at what I have written . 
free from bias. J have endeavored to state facts truly and 
fairly. If I have made any mistakes, I shall most cheer- 
fully correct them. And my fervent desire and prayer is, 
that this flourishing and respectable village may no longer 
be kept in a fermentation by false reports and slanderous 
criminations, but that the spirit of truth and harmony and 
good will may prevail. 

1 pray especially that all here may remember that they 
are probationers for eternity, and that the day approaches 
when all these things will’ be reviewed, and each of us 
shall receive, according to that we have done, whether it 
be good or bad. O that all then may obey the apostolic 
injunction, and “lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
copLiness and Honesty: For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.” 


Yours respectfully, 
ELIPHALET PEARSON. 
Waltham, Aug. 10, 1831. 
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“THE PURITANS. 

Who are they?—This question may be answered, in part, as 
follows :—By seme they are represented as bad, designing men 
—as base hypocrites, as arrant knaves. By others, they are known 
to be true hearts—magnanimous spirits—nature’s noblemen—men 
of far-reaching intellects, of strong integrity, and great practical 
virtues—men who scorn a mean act, and hail, with rapture, a gen- 
erous spirit. God chose them to act a peculiar part on the-world’s 
great theatre.” They merged from that thick darkness of their day 
which enveloped the professed church of the living God. ©Their 
souls glowed with the fire of civil and religious freedom: hence 
they were called “* Puritans” by their enemies, from the Greek 
word pur, signifying ‘* fire.” 

The church was enshrouded with false and offensive drapery, 
‘and termented with a set of unscriptural office-holders. These 
must be removed, and she brought out before the world in herown 
truthful dress, aided by her appropriate and scriptural officers— 
the ministers and deacons. 

“In order to bring her out, God selected the Puritans, and, by. 
‘the force of circumstances, trained ‘them for this purpose. Some 
“he cradled-on the plains of England; others, in the glens of Scot-. 

land; some, on the beetling cliffs of Wales; others, on green Tre- 
land were taught to stand upas men, and bow down to God alone. 
Some were nestled on the crags of Switzerland, and taught to soar 
aloft for freedom’s fire—then stoop to conquer. They were from 
“yarious parts of earth’s domain; yet all spoke one language— 
“vig.: “ We think for ourselves—will be governed by the majority, 
-and fear-and worship none but God.” They protested against the 
antiscriptural church organizations and office-holders, as leading 
naturally always to despotism, ignorance, darkness, and death. 
They declared, that “the Bible alone contains the religion of Pro- 
testants, and Jehovah alone is the Lord of conscience.” Reared 
as they were, with these principles, amid the storms of national 
‘conflict, or forced to walk the burning sides of an ecclesiastical 
volcano, or defend injured innocence as she stood eat yawning 
gulf of an unjust public sentiment,—they were ready to make any 
sacrifices to carry out their principles: hence the attempts to 
overawe them, by a wicked and corrupt policy, was like the rat- 
tling of a spear at old Behemoth. They passed them by as the 
idle winds. They were taught to hold the helm of virtue steady 
for the port of glory, and dash fearlessly athwart the waves of agi- 
tation, and accomplish the great ends in view: viz., the overturn- 
ing of every despot’s throne on’ earth—and then shout the lib- 
erty-jubilee. ‘They were admirably fitted for the work assigned 
them—the honor of asserting great and virtuous principles, and of 
y pda bi é \ 
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sustaining them. They held, that men were born “free and 
equal,’? and were bound “to study the Scriptures, and judge of 
their meaning for themselves ;” that a band of Christians, associ- 
ated for the worship of God and the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom, is the highest church authority on earth ; and that they 
were bound to elect their own officers, [being two classes—minis- 
ters and deacons,] and transact their own business, by a vote of 
the majority, without foreign aid. They contended, that the 
church always sins when she adopts any other form of ehurch go- 
vernment. They understood well what King James meant when 
he said, ** No bishop—no king,” [that is, if the archbishopric and 
synods were done away, no king could sit on histhrone.] He said, 
he would make the Puritans conform to the Episcopalian or Pres- 
byterian mode of church government, or be would ‘hurry them 
out of the kingdom, or else worse : only hang them—that’s all.” 
He knew, that if Puritanism prevailed, the doom of the kingship 
was sealed, and the lording it over men’s consciences was ended. 
Hence, as the Puritan light gleamed afar, the enemies of free- 
dom aroused—the nations awaked, and earth rocked with convul- 
sions. The Puritans beheld the agitation of the elements with se- 
rene composure and firmness of purpose, characteristic of great 
minds established in the truth. They were forced to take the 
moral battle-field. They were true sons of freedom, strong in 
faith, in courage undaunted. Their enemies. threw the gauntlet, 
and the Puritans took it up. Their watchword was, ‘Death or 
victory.” It was, intellectually and morally, war to the knife, and 
the knife to the hilt. With a manly bearing, they made bold 
strokes that soon. dismantled the church of God of the harlot’s ap- 
pendages, her cosmetics and her damnable heresies. Brought out 
from the world, “ the daughter of Zion” appeared in her true garb, 
the robe of Christ; and in the Puritan or New Testament form of 
church government—being always Congregational. . Thus she ap- 
peared meek, yet powerful; simple, yet truthful; magnificent in 
beauty and glory. She then said, ** Let the common people, who 
have for ages been deprived of it—let them have the Bible ;”? and, 
for the first time, Oliver Cromwell, a republican, a Puritan, a man 
of God, gave the common people of England the Bible. 

The authentic records of his day clearly prove. that Cromwell 
has been greatly traduced by the enemies of civil and religious 
liberty, professing to record his life: but truth will triumph. “The 
Puritans disputed the right of ecclesiastical domination on the 
plains of England, for one hundred and fifty years. They-then 
inserted among the rights of England a germ of the tree of liber- 
ty. It was wrested from her sons by the allied hierarchy. The 
sound to the charge ran along the Puritan lines, and again the pre- 
cious boon of civil and religious freedom was rescned from the 
cruel power, and planted in the hearts of the common people. It 
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is now producing leaves for the healing of the nations, by such 
men as John Angel James and John Pye Smith, in connection 
with Dwight, Edwards. and Payson, and thousands of others in 
the more than two thousand churches of old England, and a thou- 
sand or more in New England, and thousands more of the same 
faith and order, scattered all over the earth. 

It was the immortal band, the forlorn hope of the nations of the 
earth, who were chosen to plant the Liberty Tree in some fruitful 
soil, that its luxuriant branches and refreshing shade might be en- 
joyed by the whole earth. They were in number one hundred and 

‘one. They sailed August, 1620, from England, on board the 
“ Mayflower,” or, as the Chinese say, the “ flower flag-ship.’’ 
They gave the world their reasons forremoving : viz, “an inward 
zeal and great hope of laying some foundation, or making way for 
propagating the kingdom of Christ to the remotest ends of the 
earth, though we should be but the stepping-stones to others’? —de- 
termined ‘to study. the Scriptures as the only rule of religion, re- 
jecting all human inventions, and walking in all the ways made 
known, or to be made known to us, WHATEVER IT MAY COST US.” 
They accordingly drew up in form, while onboard the Mayflower, 
the main principles of the United States constitution, and the Con- 
gregational form of church polity, and subscribed to them ; count- 
ing them, under God, the only safe bulwarks of a nation’s freedom. 
They landed in December, on Plymouth Rock, and laid the foun- 
dation of this mighty republic, both civil and religious, broad and 
deep, which is the glory of ourland and the admiration of the world. 
' Cromwell died in peace, praying for his blood-thirsty enemies. 
‘The Puritans mourned the loss of that lion of a tribe, the shaking 
‘ef whose mane made crowned heads to tremble. ‘The pious Har- 
‘Fison, his general, (and ancestor of the late President Harrison,) 
‘sleeps by his side. Whaley and Goff, two other companions of 
Cromwell, and noted Puritans, were forced to flee from the mur- 
derous gallows of Episcopalianism, and Presbyterianism—as they 
‘unitedly placed Charles the Second, a Roman Catholic, on the 
throne, in opposition to the views and wishes of the Puritans. 
Whaley and Goff found shelter in the caves of New England, 
where they were secreted, soothed, and nourished by the Puritans 
till the day of their death. While they lived, they fanned the 
flame of freedom, and a Patrick Henry, with ten thousand others, 
caught the inspiring flame, and in unison with the sentiment of 
Cromwell and his host, shouted ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” A Washington responded amen, and sounded to the 
charge, and svon on freedom’s heights, in peaceful triumph, waved 
the old Puritan motto, ‘Tbe Bible—the Bible alone contains the 
religion of Protestants; and Jehovah alone is the Lord of con- 
science.” ‘No bishop, and no king,” the Puritan form of civil 
government was established, wherein the highest tribunal is the 
voice of the people, regularly convened. 
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To carry out these great principles, and give freedom to a world, 
the Puritans originated the system of free schools—emphatical- 
-ly a Puritan policy. For the same end, they also started the 
cause of home missions, of foreign missions—tract, Bible, temper- 
ance, Sabbath, peace, and other kindred societies. They desire 
men to be free as the air they breathe: and whiere you find Puri- 
tans, there will be love, order, concord, virtue, and liberty, such 
as truth omnipotent demands—there will be the tall sons of lite- 
rature, science, and theology moving on to the accomplishment of 
their object; while the fair daughters, in their own literary, domes- 
tic, and religious departments, wave the white flag, and sing the 
anthem that wakes up creation, ‘‘ Onward to the earth’s redemp- 
tion!” Such are the Puritans—such their principles and practice 
—such are the sons and daughters of that noble race which first 
trod the rock of Plymouth, and are spreading with gigantic strides 
to the stature of the mightiest nation on the earth. 

The soundness of these principles of the Puritans will not be 
questioned, it is believed, by any intelligent, candid, and real re- 
publican, or Christian of enlarged and liberal views.. The impor- 
tance of maintaining’ them must be evident to those who love free- 
dom and the cause.of Christ. Those who thirst for a despotic 
power willof course oppose these principles. 

The Pope of Rome maintains, that the common people are too 
ignorant to read the whole Bible, and “ judge of its meaning for 
themselves.’ Presbyterianism is the incipient stage of popery. 
It declares, that the common people are yet too ignorant to govern 
themselves, and that they must submit to be governed by a Pres- 
byter and a bench of elders, instead of being governed by the ma- 
jority. ‘This principle of being ruled by a bench of elders and a 
presbyter, and allowing them to receive and excommunicate mem- 
bers without the vote, and of course without the knowledge, of the 
church, must be seen to be contrary to those great and funda- 
mental principles of self-government laid down by Christ Jesus 
and his apostles, and for which our Puritan. fathers pledged their 
lives, their liberties, and their sacred honors, relying on the God of 
Jacob to sustain them in the right ;—and relying on such aid, they 
were not disappointed. Their principles triumphed: but, alas ! 
we have grievously sinned, and Zion is in distress. ag 

The immediate attention to these great fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty cannot be too strongly urged upon 
those who love God and his: cause, or hope to meet his welcome 

-at the Jast.. God and his Sabbaths, his sacred altars of freedom 
and‘of virtue, must be honored. Therefore, as Ruth said to Nao- 
mi, so let every sincere Christian say to the Puritan—* Whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest.I will lodge ; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
PUBLISHED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL TRACY. SOCIETY OF WES- 

TERN NEW YORK, ' 
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‘Tue Purirans, who settled New England, were a noble race 
of Christians. Inspired by the love of liberty and religion, they 
were willing to make every needful sacrifice. Their property, 
their native land, and even their lives, they deemed not too great 
a sacrifice, if demanded, to sustain the cause of piety and free- 
dom. Exiled from their native land by the British crown, and 
its persecuting handmaid, the Church of England, they embarked 
in the May Flower, and before they left this ark, in which God 
rescued them from the deluge of persecution, they formed them- 
selves into a civil body politic, based on the fundamental principle 
that they should be ruled by the majority. This was the founda- 
tion of our free, elective government—the germ of that glorious 
tree of liberty, under whose goodly boughs, an enlightened, free 
and powerful nation are now reposing. ‘The primitive churches, 
formed by the inspired apostles, they received as their only models, 
in organizing the churches of New England. The great distinc- 
tive principles of Congregationalism, embraced and advocated by 
our Pilgrim fathers, therefore, claim to be drawn from the word 
of God. ‘These principles the early fathers of New England ably 
defended. They were formerly well understood by Congregation- 
alists; but in latter years, their advocacy and promulgation have 
been much neglected, and as we believe, to the great injury of our 
churches, of the cause of vital godliness, and the evangelization 
of the world. The object of this tract is to exert, so far as its 
circulation may extend, an bumble influence in restoring those 
institutions of the churches, which Christ and his inspired apos- 
tles appointed for the good of Christians and the conversion of the 
world. As great principles of church government, derived from 
the Bible and held by Congregationalists, the following may be 


particularized : 


. I. The New Testament contains in the form of express statute, 
or in the practice of the apostles and apostolic churches, all the ar- 
ticles of faith necessary to be believed, and all the principles of 
order and discipline requisite for constituting and governing Chris- 
tian churches. GS 
It is essential to the order, prosperity and usefulness of 
the churches, that there should be some definite form of eccle- 
siastical governmeat; and ‘to prevent confusion and strife, and 
to promote the highest degree of prosperity, there must be specific 
principles and rules of government: and these should be compara- 
tively few, definite and simple.”—{Dr. Wood’s Lectures, pp. 8, 9.) 
In the Mosaic dispensation, every thing was constructed and 
ey: 
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executed after an exact divine pattern. The temple, its imple- 
ments, sacrifices and services were all divinely prescribed. How 
much wore, then, should we expect thatthe Head of the Christian 
dispensation would unerringly and fully direct in the edification of 
that spiritual house, in which his disciples are lively stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude of the sanctuary. The nature andim- 
portance of the subject forbid the thought that Christ has estab- 
lished no form of church government, but has left it for his people to 
decide according to their views of expediency. We are therefore 
to look to the teachings and practices of Christ and his apostles, 
as revealed in the New Testament, for every thing necessary to 
form, instruct and govern Christian churches. Holding this great 
principle, Congregationalists profess to derive from the Bible, all 
the essential principles of that distinctive form of church govern- 
ment which they advocate. 

We find in the teachings of Christ and his apostles such clear 
principles on church polity, as fully show what is his mind on the 
subject; and which we should therefore regard as our ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution ; from the essential principles of which, we have 
no right to depart. See these principles developed in Matt: 18: 
15—18. ‘Timothy shall bring you into remembrance of ‘my 
ways, as I teach every where in every church.” 1-Cor..4: 17. 
‘“‘Now I praise you brethren, that you remember me in all things. 
and keep the ordinances as [ delivered them unto you.” 1 Cor. 11, 
2. ‘All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righte- 
ousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnish- 
ed unto all good works.” 2 Tim. 3: 16, 17. Paul gave special 
directions to Timothy, (1 Tim. 3: 15,) both in regard to doctrine 
and church government, that the latter might know how to behave. 
himself in the church of God ;—i. e. instruct in regard to doctrine 
and polity.—(Declaration Cong. Un. England and Wales, London. 
1833, pp. 9, 10. Punchard’s View of Cong. p. 13.) 


Il. A Christian church is a body of professed disciples of Je- 
sus, voluntarily associated together, to sustain his worship and 
ordinances, to promote each other’s spiritual good, and to advance 
his kingdom in the world ;—and it is the will of Christ that all true 
believers should be thus associated. 

1. Those only are proper subjects for church membership, who - 
are truly regenerated by the sovereign power of the Holy Ghost, 
and who give credible evidence of repentance toward God and 
faith in Christ. None others are prepared to make the covenants 
and vows requisite on admission; to carry out the principles of 
church organization; or to be transferred from the church militant 
below to the church triumphant above. Accordingly we find that 
the apostles demanded these requisites. Acts 2: 41,42. Rom. 
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10: 8—10. Members of the churches were addresssed as “‘belov- 
ed.of the Lord,” ‘‘ealled to be saints,” ** sanctified. in Christ Je- 
sus," and: ‘‘ faithful in Christ Jesus.” 

* 2. Christ requires church membership of those who believe 
in him. ) 

** Repent and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Je- 

sus Christ,” (Acts 2: 38)—i. e., become Christians, and profess 
your faith: for the injunction to be baptized ‘in the name of Je- 
sus Christ” was a requirement that, by their baptism, they should 
profess that religion and unite with that people of which he was 
the Leader.—(Rom. 10: 8—10.) 
_ Still, while Christ requires believers to be united in churches, 
these churches are voluntary associations; because every one is 
to act freely and voluntarily in becoming a member, or he cannot 
be acceptable to Christ; proximity of residence, and other circum- 
stances, must direct in the formation of individual churches; and 
‘no circumstances of birth, no civil law, no political, regulation, 
can constitute a church or entitle to church membership.’’—(Pun- 
chard, p. 21.) 
_ That any number of credible professors of Christianity, thus 
associated, constitute a Christian church, is evident from the faet, 
that in the 18th of Matthew's gospel, in immediate connection with 
special directions on church discipline, Christ declares, ** Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I,in the 
midst of them.—(Dec. Cong. Un., p. 9;. Punchard, p. 21; Cole- 
man’s Prim. Chh., p. 25.) 


_ IW. A Christian church shduld not, ordinarily, consist of more 
members than can conveniently assemble together, to accomplish 
the various purposes of church organization. 
_ The word ‘ecclesia,” (church,) denotes a free popular assem- 
bly. Inthe New Testament, we find no allusion to a district, pro- 
vincial or national church; but we read of ‘‘ the churches of Asia,” 
1 Cer. 1:19; the churches of Macedonia,’’ 2 Cor. 8: 1; “the 
churches of Galatia,” Gal. 1: 25 ‘‘ the churches of God, which 
in Judea are in Christ Jesus,” 1 Thess. 2:.14; ‘+the seven church- 
‘es which are in Asia,” Rev. 1:11; “ all the churches of’ the 
gentiles,” Rom. 16: 4,5; and “ the churches of Christ,” Rom. 
46-5.16: 
. The word cnurcH, in tue New Testament, it is believed, is 
always applied to local assemblies—to the whole of Christ’s people 
on- earth, or both on earth and in heaven. Ia Jerusalem, ‘the Lord 
added to the church, daily, such as should be saved”’—they *‘ were 
all oeciher’? Acts 2:.44, 47. This is. called “ the church at Jeru- 
salem,’ and was doubtless the model after which the other church- 
es were formed by the apostles. Other local associations of Chris- 
tiuns are spoken of as complete-churches: “ the church at Anti- 
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och,” “ the church at Corinth,” ‘the church at Cenchrea,” (a 
mere seaport of Corinth,) “the church at Ephesus,”? “ the church 
in Smyrna,” ‘ the church in Thyatira,” ‘the church in Perga- 
mos,” “the church in Sardis,” “*the church in Philadelphia,” 
“the church of the Laodiceans,” “ to the general assembly of the 
church of the first-born, whose names are written in heaven,” 
(Heb. 12: 23,) *‘as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself 
for it,” (Eph. 5: 25—27.)—-(Punchard, p. 28; Coleman's Prim. 
Chh., p. 35.) 


IV. Stated officers of the churches. 

We learn from the New Testament, that there are only two or- 
ders of church officers: 1st, Elders ; called also pastors, teachers, 
overseers, bishops ; and, 2d, Deacons: and that there should be an 
entire ecclesiastical equality among those who sustain the office of 
elders, or presbyters, in the churches. 

In the apostolic churches, there was a variety of official persons 
—not designed as permanent church officers; indeed, they were 
not properly church officers, but were raised up for their times, to 
promote the kingdom of Christ and the interests of the churches 
generally. Such were the apostles and evangelists; they were 
truly and properly missionaries. There were also female assist- 
aunts, or deaconesses, consisting generally of aged widows, who 
were appointed, on account of the secluded habits of eastern fe- 
males, to visit the female disciples in their sickmess; to distribute 
the charities of the churches to those of them -who were needy, 
and generally to minister to both their temporal and spiritual neces- 
sities. They were consecrated to Whit work by the imposition of 
hands.—(Punchard, p. 48.) 

Paul, in his salutation to the church at Philippi, mentions only 


two classes of church officers :—‘‘to all the saints in Christ Jesus 


which are in Philippi, with the bishops and deacons,” Phil. 1: 4. 
And in his directions to Timothy, in regard to the qualifications 
of church officers, he speaks of a bishop, 1 Tim. 3: 1—7, and of 
a deacon in v.. 8—13 of the same chapter; but makes no mention 
of any other church officer, although he was expressly teaching 
the youthful Timothy, in relation to the order and regulation of 
the churches. In Titus, 1: 5—9, he speaks of one and the same of- 
fice, under both the titles of Elder and Bishop :—* For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain Elders in every city ;” and in continua- 
tion, he says, ‘“a Bishop must be blameless.” 

A bishop, then, in the apostolic churches, was nothing more 
than an elder or pastor, appointed to preside over a single ‘church 
and not over elders or presbyters. They were overseers of an in- 
dividual flock; and often a number of them were found in one 
church ;—“ the elders of the church at Jerusalem,’? “the elders of 
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the church at Ephesus,” and ‘the bishops of the church at Phil- 
ippi’’ are mentioned. ‘ ' 

The talents, services. and age of some among these pastors or 
bishops would of course secure, for themselves, a greater influence 
than that of their brethren. But they had no official. pre-emi- 
nenee, nor were they allowed to have any by their divine Master. 
**Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father on earth; for 
ose is your Father which is in heaven.’? Mat. 23: 8, 9. So 
spake the great Lawgiver of the churches. All those ecclesias- 
tics, therefore, who exercise an authoritative supervision over their 
brethren in the ministry, usurp an authority, by which they rob 
Chiist of his prerogative, and trample on the rights of those whom 
He has associated with them, on terms of official parity. And all 
ministers of Christ, who submit to this usurped authority, do it in 
direct opposition to the rightful authority and express conimand of 
Jesus Christ. 

The new Testament affords no authority for the office of ‘ru- 
ling elders,” .as distinct from the office of bishops or_ pastors. 
A passage especially relied on, as proof for such an order, is 
foundin 1Tim.5:17. ‘Let theelders that rule well, be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they, who labor in the word 
aud doctrine.” This passage, as a critical examination shows, 
refers only to one class of elders,—those, who preached the gos- 
pel.. The word rendered honor, means the. support or reward to 
be paid to these elders for their services, as preachers and modera- 
tors of the churches. ‘‘ For (adds the apostle) the Scripture saith: 
Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox, that treadeth out the 
corn, and the laborer is worthy of his reward.’’ ‘The word, transla- 
ted ‘‘labor,,’ denotes great effort, and exhaustion, even to faintness; 
and is the distinctive, emphatic word in the sentence. So that the 
passage does not imply that there were some elders, who ruled 
well, that did not preach the gospel, but while all were supposed 
to be faithful as preachers, some had labored excessively; and. as 
such were exhausted in bodily strength, and might. be supposed 
to have made less provision, than others, for the support of their 
families ; theywere recommended to receive an ample support. 

The duties of bishops or presbyters was to expound and enforce 
the doctrines and usages of Christianity; to watch over their in- 
dividual flocks; to preside as moderators, and carry out the decis- 
ions of their churches,—being themselves ensamples to their flocks, 

The deacons had the oversight of the temporalities. They 
were especially to visit the poor and the sick, and to distribute 
Christian benefactions to the needy. And, as they had gifts and 
graces, they became expounders of the word, and some of them, 
as Philip and Stephen, became evangelists.—(Dec. Cong, Un., 


p» 10. Punchard, pp. 45, 70.) 
D* 
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V. The authority and powers of the churches. . 
The churches have the right to elect their own officers and 

teachers, and transact all appropriate ehurch business. 

1. “The election of an apostle was by the church at Jerusalem. 

When an apostle was to be chosen to take the place of the fallea 
Judas, the apostle Peter directed the whole multitude of disciples, 
in nnmber about one hundred and twenty, to ordain to this office 
one who had been a constant and tried follower of Jesus. They 
selected two, and ‘‘ gave forth their lots,” solemnly appealing to 
God to decide, which of the two should be numbered with the 
apostles.—(Acts 2: 15—26.) 

2, The election of deacons. When Deaconswere to be appoint- 
edin the church at Jerusalem, the whole brotherhood of the 
church, by the direction of the apostles, selected seven, appro- 
priate persons, who were set apart by prayer and the imposition of 
hands.—(Acts 6 :1—6.) : ; 

8. The election of messengers, or missionaries was by the 
ehurches. 

The church at Antioch, by direction of the Holy Ghost, conse- 
erated Barnabas and Saul to the missionary work, by prayer and 
imposition of hands, and “sent them away.’ Acis 13: 1—3. 
And when they had fulfilled their appointment, they returned to 
Antioch, gathered the church together, as though they felt res- 
ponsible to them, and *‘ rehearsed all that God had done with them.” 
‘When a person was selected to accompany Paul in bis travels, “he 
was chosen of the churches.’”? 2Cor. 8: 19. Other fellow labor- 
ers were also chosen of the churches. 2 Cor. 8: 23. Phil. 2: 25. 

4. The election of elders. If the apostles directed the church 
to choose an apostle, to elect deacons, messengers of the church- 
es and fellow laborers with Paul, we may fairly infer that they in- 
structed each chureh to elect its own elders or pastors. As fur- 
ther proof. it may be added, that they were directed not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits—because there were many false 
prophets or teachers. 1 John4:1. ‘* Mark them, that cause di- 
visions among you, contrary to the doctrine, which ye have learned, 
and avoid them.” Rom. 16: 17, 18. The church at Ephesus 
was thus commended: “Thou hast tried them, which say they are 
apostles, and are not, and hast fonnd them liars.” Rev.2: 2. 
And the church in Thyatira was reproved for suffering false and 
seductive teachings: Rev. 2: 20,—all of which imply that the 
churches elected their own elders or pastors. 

5. The primitive churches received, disciplined, excluded and 
restored members. ‘¢Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, 
bunt not to doubtful disputations.” Rom. 14: 1, and 15:'7. ° Paul 
directs the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 5: 1—7,) to exclude an in- 
cestuous brother, not by delegated power, but when gathered to- 
gether. And he directs the church to restore the same persan, 
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(2 Cor. 2: I1—10,) having had sufficient proof of his repentance} | 
where he speaks of the exclusion of that brother, as ‘the punish- 
ment which was inflicted of many,” v. 6. Though an apostle, 
he did not exclude and restore that brother, but directed that church 
to do it as their own peculiar office work. te 

In Matt. 18: 15—18, Christ gives special directions in regard 
to all the steps to be taken with offending brethren, and directs 
that the last appeal be made to the church; and that the decision 
of the church shall be final, and ratified in heaven. “If he neg- 
lect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man, 
and as a publican. Verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shal! be loosed in heaven.” This forbids the idea 
of an appeal from the decision of a church, ratified in heaven, to 
any earthly tribunal, supposed to be higher than the individual 
ehurch, which has condemned or acquitted an accused member. 
Ts it not, then, entirely inconsistent with the teachings of Christ. 
and his inspired apostles, that the discipline of the churches should 
be transferred from the church in body assembled, to one man or 
a body of men? And is it not equally inconsistent, that appeals 
should be made from the decisions of a church, to any supposed 
higher earthly tribunal, for an authoritative decision? Is it said 
the church may err? Her Lawgiver knew it. And so may that 
body err to which an appeal is made. And experience fully 
proves what reason dictates, that the farther an appeal is carried 
from the church, the greater is the probability that there will be 
a wrong decision—gained, not by a knowledge of the facts in the 
case, but by party influence, personal favor, and special plead- 
ings of influential members., But as Christ has vested the gov- 
ernment of each individual church im itself, and has neither ap- 
pointed or sanctioned the appointment of any higher ecclesiastical 
‘tribunal, we have no right to appeal from the decisions of a church 
to any other ecclesiastical body. Yea, is it not an insult to Him, 
fer men to appoint such tribunals, under the plea that they will 
better promote the interests of Zion, than that which was consti- 
tuted by her own Head?—(Dec. Cong. Un., p. 10. Coleman's 
Prim. Chh., chaps. I—V. Punchard, pp. 37—44.) 


VI. Hence. the decisions of all ecclesiastical counsels and bod- 
jes, in matters pertaining to doctrinal belief and church govern- 
ment, should be merely advisory, and not authoritative. 

They are all bodies of human appointment, and cannot have 
authority over the churches, which are the only ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals that Christ has appointed. They were unknown in thechurch- 
es until the second century of the Cristianera. ‘* Nor does there 
appear in the first century, any vestige of that Consociation of the 
¢hurches of the same province, which gave rise to ecclesiastical 
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counsels and metropolitans. Rather, as is manifest, it was not 
till the second century that the custom of holding ecclesiastical 
councils began, first in Greece, and then extended into other prov- 
inces.””—(Mosheim’s Ch. His., B. 1., Cent. I, Part II, chap. i, 
§ 14. Coleman’s Prim. Ch,, chap. III, pp. 47—53.) 

Such bodies. may help to reconcile offending parties, to un- 
derstand the scriptures, and show what is the mind of Christ, but 
they have no authority over the churches, vested in them by Him ; 
nor has He giventhe churches any direction or permission to trans- 
fer this authority from themselves to any man or body of men, 
or even the least intimation that such a transfer would ever be ne- 
eessary or allowed. The churches, then, cannot make such a 
transfer, without the most guilty dereliction of their own duty, 
and. assumption of Christ’s prerogative as sole Lawgiver in his 
churches. 

The reference made by the church at Antioch, to the church at 
Jerusalem, recorded in Acts 15: 1—31, furnishes no authority 
for the appointment of appellant bodies, having jurisdiction over 
the decisions of the churches. 

1. The persons who made the schism at Antioch, went out 
from the church at Jerusalem. ‘‘ We have heard (says that 
church) that certain that went out from us, have troubled you,” 
They were therefore especially obligated to attend to the matter. 

2. There were at Jerusalem, a number of apostles, acknowl- 
edged as inspired men. Jt was of the first importance that they 
should be consulted in this subject, 

3. The body consulted was entirely different from any appellant 
body found in the churches at the present day. It was not a dele- 
gated body of ministers and representatives, from different confed- 
erated churches: it was composed of the whole bratherhood of 
one church, the elders of that church, and such apostles as were 
residing at Jerusalem. These three classes all consulted together 
—they all deliberated, and were all united in the decision. 

4. The answer was given as dictated by the Holy Ghost. ‘It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon. you no 
greater burdens than these necessary things.’ v. 28.. This gave 
their decision, authority—it was the answer of men who were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

There is, then, in the New Testament, no evidence that either 
Christ or his apostles ever appointed, or sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of any ecclesiastical court or tribunal, having authority o- 
ver thechurches. Every church wasauthorized, by the teachings 
of Christ and his apostles, to elect its own officers, to receive, ex- 
clude, and restore members, and to transact all business appropriate 
to their church organization; being amenable to no higher eccle- 
siastical court, but to Jesus Christ only, the supreme Head and 
Lawgiver of the churches, And, therefore, all Church Sessions, 
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Consistories, Classes, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assem- 
blies, acting as ecclesiastical courts, and all Bishops, Popes, and 
other ecclesiastics, claiming jurisdiction over the decisions of the 
churches of Christ, are mere human inventions, employed for the 
avowed design of making the organization of the churches more 
perfect than it was in the apostolic times, and consequently, more 
perfect than Christ has made it,—are usurpations of the perogative 
of the Head of the churches, and of the unalienable rightsof his 
disciples, which he has vested in every church. 

With this scriptural view of the power and authority of the in- 
dividual, independent churches, Ecclesiastical History fully ac 
cords. On this subject Mosheim, justly regarded as a church 
historian of the highest revutation, is very explicit; and his tes- 
timony is the more valuable, because as a Lutheran, he was by 
no means favorable to Congregationalism. ‘If, however, what 
no Christian can doubt, the apostles acted by divine command 
and guidanee, then that form of the primitive churches, which 
was derived from the church at Jerusalem, erected and organized 
by the apostles themselves, must be accounted divine. In those 
primitive times each Christian church was composed of the peo- 
ple, the presiding officers and the deacons. These must be the 
component parts of every society. The highest authority was in 
the people, or the whole body of Christians; for even the apostles 
themselves inculcated, by their example, that nothing of moment 
was to he done, or determined on, but with the knowledge and 
consent of the brotherhood.” (Murdock’s Mosheim, B. J. Cent. I. 
Part II. Ch. II. § 5.) ‘The assembled people therefore elected 
their own rulers and teachers, or by their authoritative consent 
received them when nominated to them—they excluded profligate 
and lapsed brethren and restored them,—they decided the contro- 
versies and disputes that arose; they heard and determined the 

-eauses of Presbyters and Deacons;—in a word, the people did 
every thing, which was proper for those, in whom the supreme 
power of the community is vested.” (Ibid. § 6.) ‘All the 
churches, in those primitive times, were independent bodies ; or 
none of them subject to the jurisdiction of any other.”’ (Ibd. § 14.) 

“The learned Dr. Owen asserts and defends the following prop- 
osition, that in no approved writer for the space of two hundred 
years after Christ, is there any mention of any other organical, or 
visialy professing church, but that only, which is parochial, or 
Congregational.”—(ne. Rel. Knowl., p. 406.) 

Of the second Century, Mosheim says, ‘The form of church 
goverment, which began to exist in the preceding Century, was 
in this, most industriously confirmed and established in all its parts. 
One president, or bishop, ptesided over each church. He was 
elected by the comimon suffrage of the whole people.” (Mard. 
Mosh. vol. 1. p. 143. § 1.) Each church was a kind of litde in- 
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dependent republic, goverued by its own laws.” (ibd. § 2.) Of the 
third Century he says, ‘Although the ancient mode of church 
government seemed in general to remain unaltered; yet there was 
a gradual deflection from its rules, and an approximation towards 
the form of monarchy. For the Bishops claimed much higher 
authority and power than before, and encroached more and more, 
not only upon the rights of the brotherhood, but also of the Pres- 
byters.”” (Ibid. p. 201.'§ 3.) The first change therefore from 
the original form of church government, instituted by the direction 
of Christ, was made by ambitious and aspiring ecclesiastics, 
claiming authority which Jesus Christ had never given them, but 
had vested in the independent churches.—( Dec. Cong. Un., pps 10, 
11., Punchard, pp. 72—76. Coleman’s Prim. Ch., chaps. 1—V.) 


VII. Itis proper and profitable for independent churches to be 
associated on terms which are equitable, and du not interfere with 
the rights and duties of each church. 

They should do this, that they may afford mutual encourage- 
ment, advice and aid in promoting the Christian cause; that they 
may be a defense to one another against the intrusions of false 
doctrines and injurious usages; and that they may hold commun- 
ion with‘one another, and entertain enlarged affection for each oth- 
er as members of the same body. ‘But all these fraternal associ- 
ations should most scrupulously guard against the least encroach- 
ment upon the rights and authority of individual churches, as the 
complete and highest judicatories appointed by Jesus Christ. A 
union and co-operation of this nature.are noticeable in the early 
history of the apostotic churches.—(Acts 15: 1—31. 2 Cor. 8: 
19 and 23. Dec. Cong. Un., p. 11. Punchard, pp. 78, 81.) 


VII. The churches have a right, in their individual, or their. 
associated capacity, to withdraw fellowship from any ministers or 
churches, which, from sufficient evidence, they may regard as un- 
sound in doctrine, or disorderly in conduct. Y 

They are. bound to sustain what they believe to be the 
great doctrinal truths, and the principles of church govern- 
ment, which are taught in the word of God. They cannot 
therefore. give a God-speed to any who’ deny ‘these; or 
strengthen them by communion and. influence. While they 
have no right to forbid such—ta. lord it over their consciences ;— 
they are still required to, come out) from among them, lest 
they should: give mfluence and, support to the errors, which such 
advocate ; and themselves become crippled and contaminated by 
them. This course is perfectly consistent with that liberty of 
conscience, which is the birth-right of all; and is also most con- 
ducive to the glory of God, the honor of Christ, the peace and pu- 
rity of the churches, the good of the erring, and the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.—(Dec. Cong.Un., p..11.. Punchard, pp. 78—81.) 
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The following deductions may be made from the foregoing prin- 
ciples: : 

1. We have no right to change that form of church government 
which was established by Christ and his apostles. : 

It has been shown that there was no essential change in it dur- 
ing the lives of the apostles, or of their immediate successors.— 
For two centuries it remained the same. Indeed, it was essential+ 
ly the same during the third century; although it began to 
be undermined by the usurpations and encroachments of the bish- 
ops. Neither Christ or his apostles gave the least intimation that 
this form*> was ever to be changed, in its essential features ;— 
They gave no command, or even permission for any such change, 
Whence then, the authority for such a change? Not from 
Christ, but from an ambitious priesthood, who were corrupting 
Christianity, and trampling on the authority of Christ and 
the rights of their fellow Christians, which our Savior had : 
vested in each church. If He foresaw a change would be neces- 
sary, why did he not say so, himself, or by his apostles? Did 
he leave the government of the church to be decided by the wis- 
dom of men, and their views of expediency ? Never. Not the 
least vestige of such liberty can be found in his word. The doc- 
trine of expediency, as avowed by the high priest, condemned 
the Head of the church to death ;—and the same doctrine, when- 
ever admitted, has always corrupted the piety, and crippled the 
energies of the church herself;—and has generally awakened a 
persecuting spirit against those who have adhered to the simple in- 
stitutions, appointed by Christ and his apostles. 

. Those, who introduce a change, profess to alter the institutions 
of Christ, for the purpose of rendering them more adapted to the 
existing state of things ;—the very same principle adopted in the 
introduction and advocacy of every error, by which men are aim- 
ing to overthrow the truth. Let this principle be admitted, and 
the very foundations of sound doctrine, of vital godliness, of church 

emment—yea, of church existence, are broken up. ‘The sons 
of the Puritans—yea, all the friends of Christ, should he slow to 
embrace and advocate a principle, which is pregnant with such 
disastrous mischiefs! 

2. It cannot-be a matter of indifference, with Congregational 
ministers and churches, whether they embrace and advocate that 
form of church government, which vests the authority, WHERE 
Curist Has, in each individual church; or the opposite system, 
which places it in one man, ora selected few. ; 

The principle is the same whether the power is vested in one 
person or a selected number. In both cases it is contrary to the 
mind of Christ;—is an usurpation of his prerogative, and of his 
churches’ rights ;—is an opposite, antagonist principle to that on 
which he has founded the government of the churches,—that the 
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whole brotherhood, in body assembled, are to govern, by the deci- 
sions of the majority. The one is the dictate of Christ, infinitely 
wise and benevolent,—tending to produce humility, intelligence, 
union, activity and success in advancing Christ’s kingdom ;—the 
other is the offspring of men, blind and selflsh,—tending to engen- 
der pride, ignorance, irresponsibility, contention, defeat and every 
evil work! And yet there are many, professed disciples of Jesus, 
who are ready to avow and advocate that system, which is entirely 
devoid of scriptural authority, and which is evil in its practical ten- 
dencies,—ready to speak of it, as though it were about as good as 
the opposite system, which Christ has appointed, yea, even better 
adapted than this, to the government of some of his churches! 

Every step, in which the authority is removed from the whole 
brotherhood of the church, is incipient papacy,—a sure advance 
towards the complete enthronement of the man of sin ! 

3. The cause of Christ, in purifying the church, and evangelizing 
the world, is most speedily, most successfully and most econom- 
ically advanced, by means of the simple institutions, appointed by 
Christ and his inspired apostles. 

These are the Word, the Sword of the Spirit, presented by 
Christians, and rendered effectual, by the sovereign power of the 
Holy Ghost; the Sabbath, with all its hallowed influences, call- 
ing men off from their daily avocations, and congregating them, 
with excited expectations, where they will hear the word of life, 
and be acted upon, by the powerful influence of the social princi- 
ple ; and the organization of churches, consisting of few or many 
members, each complete in lts own government, and amenable to 
none but Christ for its faith and practice, and yet sustaining to 
other churches, interesting dependencies and obligations, that do 
not interfere with its own freedom,—and extending the most cor- 
dial love and communion, by which the whole are strengthened, 
and made efficient in the service of Christ,—these constitute the 
moral machinery, by which the earth is to be regenerated—the 
great sacramental host, equipped for conquest and victory, by 
which the Prince of life will subdue the whole world to himself. 
How.simple, and yet how well adapted to. persuade men to re- 
nounce sin and death; and to embrace holiness and eternal life : 
—weak in themselves, but on that very account, the better calcu- 
lated to show that the excellency of the power is of God. 

Under these institutions, both the piety of the churches and the 
spread of Christianity were indeed great, during the first two 
centuries. ‘At the end of the third century, almost half the in- 
habitants of the Roman empire, and of several neighboring coun- 
tries, professed the faith of Christ.”—(Enc. Relig. Knowl., art. 
Christianity.) . 
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LETTERS TO PIOUS YOUNG MEN ; 


Especially those who are, or ought to become, Ministers. 


LETTER I. 


Broruers 1N Curist: 

I appress you in behalf of the six hundred millions of 
our race, who are ignorant of the gospel. That others 
need your aid, and need it greatly, makes not their need 
the less. To them it is virtually as if no Savior had been 
provided for them. In this condition they are perishing. 
They are sinking into the grave at the rate of fifty or sixty 
thousand a day; and I suppose that (except those dying 
in infancy) nearly all of them go away to everlasting 
perdition. As I dwell upon the thought, my heart is 
wrung with anguish. I would save them, if I could, 
though it were by-self-denials, toils, and sufferings; and I 
think I would, if the sufferings must be even unto death. 
But my feeble arm is insufficient, and I look around for 
help. To whom should I direct my eyes, and raise my 
voice, if not to you? Whence can the needed help 
come, if not from you? The first and chief requisite 
being, men to preach the gospel to them, from whom else 
can there be any reasonable expectation of it? If the 
help most needed by the heathen, come not from you, it 
will probably not come at all. On vou, mure than on all 
men else, depends thetr salvation. 

This is the reason why I address you. For their sake, 
give heed, I pray you, to my words. Consider calmly, 
but not unfeelingly, 

THE STATE OF THE CASE. 


1. They must have the gospel, or perish. It is a ques- 
tion of eternal life and joy, or death and wo, for them. 
They are sinners, and without excuse. They are guilty 
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of idolatry and other sins, the doers of which, according 
to the plainest declarations of the word of God, cannot 
enter heaven; and they know not the way of pardon. 
They have never heard that ‘‘ whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” ‘‘ How, then, 
shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed 2? 
and how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard?” Evidently it is impossible ; and, therefore, it is 
practically impossible that the heathen should he saved 
without hearing of the Lord Jesus. Till they hear of 
him, they will remain among those ‘that know not God, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
who shall be punished with everlasting destruction.” 

2. God commands us to give them the gospel. He bids 
us, ‘‘Go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ He requires usto do all we can for the accom- 
plishment of the object of this command—for communi- 
cating the knowledge of the gospel to every human being, 
and persuading all to repent and believe it. 

3. His providence bids us do it now and earnestly. The 
Christian world has long slumbered over the subject, and 
is now only beginning to awake and feel its claims. But 
whether God has winked at this neglect in ages past, as 
the result of ignorance, or marked it as a heinous sin, it 
is certain that now the voice of his providence, in loud 
and moving tones, calls us to arise and do the work. 

The heathen world is mostly open to the gospel. India, 
with her one hundred million souls, is pleading loudly for 
it; and thousands of her sons beg that you, the young men 
of America, may come and teach them. China, with her 
three or four hundred millions, tells us we may come and 
bring it; and, what is new and wonderful to hear, she tells 
us we may rear temples for Jehovah’s worship in her pagan 
Cities; the societies to transmit men and means are organ- 
ized and efficient; the ships to carry them sail to almost 
every heathen shore; the press, improved and impelled by 
anew and wondrous power, is ready to aid us; and means 
for the support of missionaries, presses and schools, are 
abundant; and a sufficiency of them, for the present at 
least, is in the hands of Christians. 

All these things are of God’s providing; and if He 
speaks in providence, as well as in the Bible, they urge us, 
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yes, command us, to engage in the work of evangelizing 
the heathen with a Christ-like zeal. 

4. There ts one deficiency—a want of devotion to the 
work, On its being supplied, and that speedily, depends 
the eternal weal or wo of heathen millions. 

It is said by good authority, that if there were a good 
supply of young men with hearts set on preaching Christ 
to the heathen, and a determination to find or make a 
way to reach them, there would soon be funds enough for 
their support ; but while pious young men are unwilling, 
or but just willing, to become missionaries, and that only 
on condition that the churches promise to supply them 
well with money, ‘it will be hard work to raise money to 
expend upon them.” 

Such, then, is the true “ state of the case.’”’ The heathen 
are famishing for the bread of life; God commands us to 
give it to them, and has prepared the way and the means 
for our doing it; but men and means devoted to the work 
are wanting; and a supply of the former would probably 
secure enough of the latter. 

Weigh well these facts, and may God help you learn 
the lesson which they teach. 


LETTER II. 


My Curisrian Broruers: 

In view of the state of the world, and the need of 
increased effort for its salvation, what should pivus young 
men do? 'fo this question I now invite your attention. I 
will speak frankly and freely. If what I say accords not 
with the teachings of the word of God, let it be like water 
spilt on the ground, harmless, though useless; but if it is 
in accordance with those teachings, then receive it, not 
with the comparatively slight regard that is due to the 
opinions of men, but as the truth of God. 

1. They should give themselves, and all that belongs to 
them, to the Lord. They should do it gladly, joyfully ; 
and make it a gift never to be revoked, nor regretted. 

To this you fully assent. We are here on common 
ground, where all that have been “ born of God,” and 
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become his children, think, and strive to act alike. I 
will only say, let the consecration be renewed daily and 
become habitual, so that you will commonly feel that your 
time, and strength, and property are the Lord’s—kindly 
lent you for a little while, to enjoy and use in accordance 
with his will; but not to be consumed in seeking your own 
gratification without his consent, Having thus devoted 
yourself to God, you will be prepared for my next remark. 

2. They should carefully consider how, and where, they 
should spend their lives. The talents you have consecrated 
to your Savior, are not to be ‘‘laid up in a napkin,” nor 
“ wasted with riotous living.” What you shall do with 
them, is the most important question you will ever be called 
to consider. ‘The eternal destiny of some, and it may be 
many, of your fellow-men, depends, under God, on your 
decision of it. If you neglect to seek carefully a right 
decision, some will probably be lost forever in consequence 
of that neglect. 

A little more than a year ago, I sat by the death-bed of 
a minister of the gospel, who had long been eminent for 
piety, wisdom and usefulness. ‘My father,” said he, 
‘died when I was about eighteen years old. Our family 
was very poor, and I had to Jabor hard for its support. As 
I was at work in the field, I would sometimes sit down and 
think how I should spend my life. I would look over the 
world, and consider where I could probably be most use- 
ful; look away to the cross of Christ, and inquire what my 
Redeemer would have me do; and look at myself, my 
hands, my feet, and all my powers, and ask myself what I 
should wish I had done with them a thousand thousand 
years hence.” This self.questioning did much to make 
him what he was; and he was—Dr. Nettleton. My Chris- 
tian brothers, let me commend this example for your imi- 
tation. Look, each of you, at your hands, and think of 
all your powers, and ask yourself, with the same deep 
earnestness that he did, ‘‘ What shall I wish I had done 
with them, a thousand thousand years hence ?” 

The first inquiry in relation to this subject will naturally 
be, In what employment shall I spend my life? As you 
are not merely professors of religion, but Christians, you 
worship not the god of this world; and your object will 
not be to seek the good that he commends. You will 
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not bow down your heaven-born souls to worship wealth, 
or honor, or pleasure. You are ‘of the Spirit,” and 
would not ‘sow to the flesh” and ‘reap corruption ;”’ 
but you wish to know how you can spend the years you 
may live on earth, with the greatest benefit to immortal 
spirits. 

A multitude of thoughts here rush upon my mind. A 
volume, instead of a letter or two, would be needful to set 
before you the various considerations, which most of you 
should have regard to in forming your decision. I can 
only present briefly a few of them. 

Vhe last command of Christ requires you to preach the 
gospel, if you cannot do more for the salvation of the world, 
which is the object of that command, in some other way. 
Want of health, or of mental or physical qualifications 
for the work of the ministry; peculiar fitness or opportu- 
nities for usefulness in other employments, without peculiar 
fitness for the ministry ; the dependence of aged or sick 
relatives; and various other circumstances, may —be 
reasons why you should not preach the gospel. But 
want of a suitable religious character is not a sufficient 
reason. You may, with God’s promised blessing, im- 
prove your religious character, and make it such as a 
minister of the gospel should have. The young man, who 
excuses himself from preaching the gospel because he has 
not piety enough, has, | fear, none at ail. Doing right is 
not injurious to a minister’s usefulness; and a disposition 
to do wrong, or a habit of doing wrong, should be put 
away, not made an excuse for committing more sin by 
neglecting duty. 

Nor is want Of superior natural abilities a sufficient 
reason. For the work of the ministry, not superior tal- 
ents, but a pious heart and a common share of common 
sense are the indispensable requisites. He who has these, 
without any peculiar defects of body or mind, may, by 
study and effort, so improve and increase his talents, as to 
become a useful minister. 

Nor is poverty always, if ever, a sufficient reason for 
not being a preacher. ‘There are institutions where young 
men may nearly, or quite, earn their support while they 
pursue their studies. There are societies formed on pur- 
pose to aid eos among them. There may be private 
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friends who will lend assistance. If poverty is the only 
thing that hinders any one of you from studying for the 
ministry, let him cast himself on God and his own exer- 
tions, and whether he has aid from others or not, try to go 
forward. Let him try hard and perseveringly, and not be 
discouraged by contemptuous sneers at his necessary econ- 
omy and industry, nor by the necessity of spending a few 
more months or years in procuring his education, nor by 
the endurance of some privations and hardships while he 
does it. 

Nor is it a sufficient reason, that it will take long to 
prepare to preach the gospel. ‘Ihe time spent in acquir- 
ing an education is usually spent more pleasantly than it 
would be on a farm or ina shop; and if it is spent rightly, 
it is spent more usefully. There are few situations more 
favorable for doing good, than those which a young man 
occupies in the academy, college and seminary. ‘They 
are worthy to be sought for ther own sake, as means of 
present usefulness. If I were young, between twelve and 
twenty-four years of age, and knew that I should live but 
ten years, I know not how I could spend those years more 
pleasantly to myself, or more profitably to the world, than 
I could in such literary institutions, as an exemplary and 
zealous Christian student. I would seek scholarship for 
the improvement of my own immortal mind, and as a 
means of influence with my fellow-students; and I would 
use that influence for the salvation of the unconverted, 
and to make the pious better laborers for the world’s sal- 
vation. That you may be so long in stations so favorable 
for influencing influential minds, is a reason, not against, 
but for, seeking an education for the gospel ministry. 

Many, whose duty it is not to preach the gospel, may 
yet labor directly for the salvation of souls. Christian 
teachers are wanted for the children and youth of every 
country in the world, and two millions of them would but 
partly supply the want. Other laborers, also, are needed, 
to carry the gospel to those who will not come to the sanc- 
tuary for it, and to whom there are not ministers enough 
to carry it. The providence of God calls many, very 
many of you, to these, and similar employments. It is 
probably the highest privilege any created being can enjoy, 
to have part with Christ in saving the world; and to labor 
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directly for its salvation, should be regarded less as a duty 
which we musé perform, than as a privilege which we may 
enjoy 

But those of you, who may not engage in any of these 
employments, may labor indirectly fur the same glorious 
object. ‘To promote the salvation of men, may still be 
the great end for which you live. It is as much yours, as 
it is the missionary’s, to live for the conversion of the 
world. 

Many of you will be brought into intimate connection 
with worldly men, and be much engaged in worldly busi- 
ness, and consequently in great danger of imbibing a 
worldly spirit. Let such be mindful of “the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to give, than 
to receive ;’”’ and let this sentiment be written in your 
lives, so that it may be “known and read of all men.” 
Remember, also, his other words, ‘* Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrizhteousness.” Place these 
words where you will see them often, and strive to obey 
them, by using your talents and property for the salvation 
of those over whom you must, or may have influence; 
‘*that when ye fail,” they may welcome you in heaven. 

You all look, and Jong, and pray for a new era in the 
church, and the world But if Christians of this age do 
no more than did those of.the ages just past, that era will 
not come in your day. If you would have the whole world 
converted soon, live so that the Holy Spirit may dwell 
with you, and work by you; and that your prayers for the 
general operation of his converting power on the hearts 
of men, may be heard. Do your part, at least, towards 
carrying, or sending, the gospel to those who have it not, 
and persuading those who neglect it, to repent and re- 
ceive it. 

‘The coming of the time of universal holiness and piety 
in your age, depends much on your thus living and thus 
doing. Shall it hasten ?—or shall it be delayed? Your 
lives, your doings! they will give your auswer; and heaven 
or hell will rejoice over it. 


% 
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LETTER III. 


My Cureisttan BreTHren: 

Your next inquiry will naturally be, ‘“ Wuere shall I 
spend my life?” Were it not for the Savior’s last com- 
mand, it night be regarded as a matter of course that you 
should remain where you are, if no special reason appear- 
ed for your removing to some other plice; but that com- 
mand entirely alters the case. It makes it your duty to 
eo.” unless you can do more for the conversion of the 
world by staying. As, without that command, you should 
not gv without a sufficient reason, so now, in view of it, 
you should not stay without oue, 

In considering this question, therefore, three things 
should be borne in. mind: first, that it is the will and 
command of Christ that you should go, if you cannot do 
more for the conversion of the world by staying; second, 
that, if he would have you go, the welfare of your own 
country requires that you should obey; and if you stay, 
you will be a Jonah, rather than a Joseph, to it; and, 
third, that, if you ought to go, the salvation of some, and 
it may be mony, heathen souls probably depends on your 

oing. 

There is no need of inquiring why you should go some- 
where to labor for the salvation of men. The Savior’s 
command, and the state of the world, are obvious and 
weighty reasons why you should. It is only needful to 
inquire whether there are good reasons why you should 
not, 

No temporal advantages that may be enjoyed at home 
should prevent your going. Eternal interests are at stake; 
the weal or wo of deathless souls depends on your decis- 
ion. All temporal advantages, compared with the ob- 
jects to which your life is pledged, are trifles light as air; 
are as a drop compared with the ocean’s waves. This 
you know; for you have considered the worth of the im- 
mortal spirit. 

Nor should any prospect of self-denials, hardships, and 
sufferings deter you from going. The objects to be sought 
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by going are worthy to be sought by sacrificing home ; by 
enduring toil, and contempt, and hunger, and thirst, if 
they come im your way; and by suffering even unto 
death, if you might thereby promote them: we know 
they are; for the testimony of “the Wisdom of God,” 
has declared them so. 

The simple question with you is,,‘* Where can I do 
most for the salvation of this lust world?” To this ques- 
tion you are bound by your solemn covenant vows, by 
the commands of Jehovah, by your gratitude and love to 
your Redeemer, and by your pity for suffering, degraded 
men, and your compassion for their deathless souls, to 
seek, and, with the help of God, to find, the proper an- 
swer. I cannot give it; nor would I, if l could. ‘Fo seek 
it, and seek the knowledge of the condition of mankind, 
and of the will of God, which is needful in order to deter- 
mine what that answer is, is necessary for your growth in 
grace, and your preparation to perform your part on earth 
aright, wherever you may dwell. But 1 may present a few 
remarks, with the hope of aiding you in your search for it; 
and gladly would I aid you, though I would not do the 
whole work for you. 

It can hardly be necessary to remind you that probably 
more than three fourths of those to whom you should have 
regard in seeking this answer, are in heathen lands. 
They are far away, and we are too prone to forget them, 
But their souls are as precious as souls in Christian coun- 
tries; heaven would be as fall of joy, and hell as full of 
wo, for them as for us; and God has put the gospel for 
them in our hands. I think, therefore, that— 

SoME HUNDREDS OF YOU SHOULD IMMEDIATELY DE- 
VOTE YOURSELVES TO FOREIGN Missions. Most of these 
should be ministers, theological students, or at least mem- 
bers of colleges ; and that for two reasons: First, a young 
man should not (except in extraordinary cases) determine 
positively in what part of the Lord’s harvest he will labor, 
till he has become pretty well informed respecting the 
state of the world, and had opportunity to learn where he 
is best fitted to labor. Children even should think about 
being missionaries; and many of them should hope and 
expect to be; but the final decision, and positive devotion 
to the work should not be made ignorantly nor rashly. 
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Second, they are needed to enter upon their work soon. 
Delay to begin to give the gospel to the inhabitants of a 
heathen country or province for a day, probably postpones 
their conversion a day; and in such a country as Hindos- 
tan, or China, thousands die in a day. If 500 missiona- 
ries could be sent to one of those countries to-day, proba- 
bly some thousands more would ultimately be saved, than 
there would be, if their going were delayed only till to- 
morrow. So with every day’s delay. 1 do not think it is 
estimating the importance of hasteuing this work too high, 
if we suppose that a year’s delay of a single missionary to 
those countries will prevent the salvation of some souls. 

The voice of God’s providence now calls loudly for 
these hundreds of missionaries; and if the heathen world 
continues to be accessible, as it now is, their number 
should annually be increased by the addition of 100 or 
more. I might adduce statements made by missionaries 
among the heathen, who, of course, know, better than any 
body else can, what these calls are, to show that 1 have 
not named a larger number than is wanted; and | might 
bring statistical proof that Christians are able to send forth 
and support this number; but it is probably needless, be- 
cause you admit the facts. 

But, for the sake of illustration, look one moment at Hin- 
dostan. It contains more than 100,000,000 of people. Most 
of them are accessible to Christian teachers. By many thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of them such teachers are de- 
sired or requested. It would take 10,000 missionaries to 
give one to each 10,000 inhabitants. Here is room for 
10,000 parishes, each containing 10,000 souls. If Chris- 
tians in other countries give the gospel to three-fourths of 
them, and we send half of our 100 missionaries a year to 
that one country, it will take 50 years to supply the other 
fourth with a missionary for every 10,000 persons. In 
the mean time, more than 30,000,000 will have died in that 
fourth part of Hindostan, and most of them before our 
messengers of salvation will have reached them with the 
gospel. And is it too great haste in sending the gospel, 
that leaves tens of millions to die without it? 

When I think of facts like these, I know not how to 
justify myself in naming so small numbers as I have above. 
If I had said thousands, instead of hundreds, should I 
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have exceeded the bounds of sober judgment? If Ameri- 
can Christians should send and support thousands, would 
they show more zeal in the work of saving men than 
their Master did? or even more than Paul did? And did 
they show too much ? 

But ‘ whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God; or 
whether we be sober, it is for your cause ;” and ‘* for your 
cause” | wil] retain the numbers, which you cannot call 
extravagant, though I do it with trembling, lest it displease 
my Lord. 

Why, then, since the heathen are in perishing need of 
them, and Christians are able to sustain them, why should 
not several hundred young men immediately devote them- 
selves to foreign missions? Can you name a reason, 
which will hold good at the judgment day, or even satisfy 
you now, when you think of the cross of Christ, and the 
priceless, deathless souls that hasten, in the thick dark- 
ness of paganism, to the grave and eternal retribution 2 

But perhaps you will say, ‘« The churches, though able, 
will not send out and support so many missionaries.” 
How do you know that? It has been proved by actual 
experiment that it is easier to persuade Christians to give 
$1,000 for an important object, than to give £500. Make 
an object seem worthy, and they will sustain it; make 
them think that giving the gospel to the heathen is ten 
times more important than they ever before felt it to be, 
and they will do nearly, if not quite, ten times as much to 
send it. Tell your fathers, and brothers, and fellow- 
Christians, that you must go; and the greater the faith and 
zeal you manifest, the more will they be moved by your 
example, and incited to support and aid you. 

But if the churches would not promise to support you, 
does it certainly follow that you should not go? Did 
Christ make your obedience to his last command condi- 
tional on the obedience of your fellow-Christians, who 
ought to obey it by supporting you? I read of no such 
condition. Is it not possible that they need your example, 
to lead them on to greater degrees of consecration to the 
service of Christ and the work of saving souls? Jf you 
go no further than they agree beforehand to go, how, 
when, are they to be led forward in the conquest of the 
world to Christ? Must you, because they are not willing 
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to do their duty, stay with them in the wicked and shame- 
ful delinquency ? 

And if they should be slow to follow your example, and 
would Jet you toil unaided, and Jet you starve and die, 
does it even then follow that you should not go? Paul 
went forth to preach the gospel without any promise of 
suppport from home; and many in primitive ages, and 
some in modern times, have done the same; and none, I 
think, have failed to be supported in some way. Is it not 
better that you should expose yourselves to some incon- 
veniences and dangers, than that the heathen should per- 
ish by your neglect ? 

Rather, a thousand times rather, would I go, and cast 
myself on the heathen, my own hands, and my God, for 
support, than remain here to encourage, by my example, 
the present comparative indifference of Christians to the 
salvation of the heathen, and let them die in ignorance of 
the gospel. 

But do you really believe that, if hundreds of young 
men should go to preach to the heathen of Christ and 
heaven, their Christian brothers and sisters in the churches 
would let them starve? I do not. But if they would, 
what then? Is not heaven better than earth?) And would 
they die in vain? What would be the natural and prob- 
able effect upon those brothers and sisters? Would they 
feel that they had done rightly? Would they continue to 
do so, and let others, and many others, perish in the work? 
Nov. The voice that would come home to the churches 
from their graves, or their bleaching bones, it may be, 
would be louder than ten thousand thunders in the ears of 
slumbering Christians here. It would tell of their guilty 
selfishness; and they would repent of it. It would call 
them to a higher fellowship with the self-denying, toiling, 
suffering Son of God; and they would hear the call, and 
become more Christ-like. 

Not many such martyr witnesses to the need of giving 
the gospel to the heathen, and to the wicked worldliness 
of many Christians at home, will have fallen; not many 
such voices will have come from their graves or their 
bones, before Christians will generally be awakened to the 
penitence which works reformation, and they will resolve, 
«‘ Never more shall our brethren, who would tell the dying 
heathen of Jesus, starve and die by our neglect.” 
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My Christian brethren, do you not believe it would be 
so? If you do, surely no one of you can regard the want 
of pledged or probable support from home, as a sufficient 
reason why he should not be a missionary. The question 
therefore returns, with augmented force, to each of you, 
Is there any sufficient reason why you should not obcy the 
mg of Christ by preaching the gospel to the hea- 
then ? 3 


LETTER IV. 


My pear BreTuren: 

In my previous letters I have told you what I think you 
should do, and have incidentally mentioned some motives 
for your doing it. In this, my last letter, I wish to present 
those motives more distinctly before you. 

1. You should do it for your own good. You are not 
chiefly body, but spirit, soul. What is for the good of 
your soul, is for your good; and such a consecration to 
the service of God in doing good to men, such an exami- 
nation of the state of the world, and of your own powers 
for usefulness in it, and such inquiry respecting where and 
how you can do most good, as | have spoken of, will do 
your soul good. Without such a consecration, you cannot 
feel confident that you have “ this mind which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” and are a child of God; nor enjoy the 
peace and happiness which that confidence would pro- 
duce; and without such examination and inquiry, you ean 
never feel that you have rightly sought, and found, the 
way and place in which you can do most for the conver- 
‘sion of the world. 

You should make them, therefore, that you may not 
pass through life, as many a Christian has done, half 
hoping, and half doubting; hoping some, that you shall 
ascend to heaven and reign in glory; and fearing some, 
that you must go down to hell and dwell in wo. You 
should make them also, that you may not be harassed all 
your life with the awful thought that perhaps, and even 
probably, some of your fellow-men will ‘be lost by your 
neglect. Do you wish to live thus in doubts and fears 
and horrid apprehensions of having, by neglect, destroyed 
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the souls of men? Fail not, then, to make that consecra- 
tion, examination, and inquiry, and act according to the 
result to which they lead you. 

2. You should du it for the good of your country. Its 
prosperity depends on the blessing of God ; and that bles- 
sing will be secured by obedience, or lost by disobedience 
to his commands Regard for its welfare, therefore, de- 
mands that you should each inquire whether yow are not 
one among those hundreds whom the word and providence 
of God now call to the missionary work; and it bids you, 
as you would have her prosper and be happy under the 
smiles of Jehovah, to learn what he would have you do, 
and do it. 

The greatest blessing our country could receive, would 
be an increase of the spirit of Jesus Christ. Do your best 
to cherish in yourselves and communicate to others this 
spirit, and you do the best, the very best, you can for your 
native land. ‘The more largely it shall possess his self- 
sacrificing benevolence, and send forth the best of its 
youth to the work of the Lord, and sustain them with the 
first fruits of its increase ; the more surely may we expect 
it will continue to prosper and be a blessing to the world. 

Call home our foreign missionaries, and retain the funds 
that support them, and you stop the life-blood of our 
churches; but send forth hundreds and thousands more, 
and persnade the churches to support them, and the spirit 
of life will flow quick and strong in their members, and 
give new vigor and efficiency to their efforts for the salva- 
tion of our land from error, and sin, and ruin. Task your- 
selves, Is it probable that the several hundred young men 
now wanted for the missionary work could, if they should 
not go, in any way, give such an impulse to the piety and 
activity of Christians at home, as their going would ? 

The facts of experience, as well as the promise of Jesus 
and the testimony of Jehovah, speak plainly and strongly 
on this point. Thousands in our country have been saved 
through the interest excited in their minds by the mission- 
ary cause ; and tens of thousands, by the efforts to save 
men, to which interest in that cause has prompted Chris- 
tians at home; and hundreds who began to prepare for the 
ministry, in answer to the calls which this cause creates, 
are now among our most useful ministers. I have seen 
many such myself—seen them in the cities on our coast, 
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among the hills of New England, and in the valley of the 
West. 

On an average, every young man who has gone on a 
foreign mission, has been the means of raising up more 
than one to preach the gospel at home. He has probably 
done far more for his country, than he would have done, if 
he had remained in it. 

As it has been, so we may expect it will be. Both the 
word of God and the facts of experience teach us that you, 
the hundreds of young men now called to the missionary 
work, will bring blessings on your country, if you obey, 
and furfeit them, if you disobey this call. 

3. You should do it for the good of the world. You 
need not be told that the six or eight hundred millions of 
our race, who are ignorant of the gospel, must have it 
soon or perish. Sent to their children in the coming age, 
it will not save the generation now living. 

Nor is it necessary to inform you that it cannot be sent 
in season to benefit their souls, without a very great in- 
crease of effort for that object, by us who have it. Chris- 
tians have the means of sending it; but the spirit to do, 
and the habit of doing all they can to save the world, are 
wanting, and a spirit and habit of worldliness prevail. 
This habit must be broken up, and this spirit driven from 
our churches, or most of the present generation of the 
heathen must die without the gospel. 

I come in the name of my God and your God, and in 
behalf of those many millions, and ask you to do it. If 
you do it not, it is morally certain that it will not be 
done. 

Awake, then, young men, to the solemn, and even aw- 
ful responsibilities that rest upon you. Whether there 
shall be a great advance in piety and usefulness among 
Christians, and the churches come forward in their proper 
spirit and power to save a dying world; whether the just 
reproaches that have been cast on Christians for conform- 
ity to the world shall be wiped away, and the consistency 
of their lives and professions carry conviction to the minds 
of their neighbors and win them to Christ ; and) whether 
most of the heathen that now live, shall hear of Christ, and 
have the offer of salvation, or die unwarned, unevangel- 
ized, uninvited by the messengers of heavenly grace, it is 
for you chiefly to decide. 
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How you would like to have these questions decided, 
there can.be no doubt. Each of you wishes that pious 
young men would act worthily of the vastly important 
trust, which God in his providence has committed to 
them; each desires the safety of his country, and the 
salvation of his kind. Do, then, THYSELF, my reader, 
what you would have others do. Take such a course that, 
if others do like you, the great work will be done. 

And, more, there must be leaders in the movement; 
not usurpers of authority over others, but men who can 
say, with Paul, “ Be ye followers of me, even as I also am 
of Christ.” Wait not for others; go forward. yourself; 
and then you can more effectually invite others to move 
with you. Give yourself to the work heartily and wholly; 
and then pray God to call others to it by his Spirit, and 
endeavor to call them by your own voice and pen. Do 
this, each of you; and with and by your so doing, a new 
era in the history of the church and of the world will com- 
mence. 

Is this too much for me to say? too much for you to 
effect? Saith not the word of prophecy,-the voice of the 
inspiration of God, that a new era shall commence ? 
Draws not near the time when those prophecies are to be 
fulfilled? See you not evidences thereof? Add your- 
selves another. Let it be fulfilled in you that “Asa young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee.” 
Be yourselves these sons; men whose love to Zion and 
devotion to her interests, shall be like those of the youth- 
ful bridegroom to his beloved; and then shall soon be 
gloriously fulfilled that other prophecy,—‘ As a bride- 
groom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice 
over thee.” Then shall the knowledge of the Lord fill 
the earth, and the dwellers on it all rejoice. Glorious, 
happy consummation! Shall it come? or shall it tarry 2 

That your answer may be such as yourselves, your 
country, and the world need; and such as your con- 
science, your Redeemer, and your God, will approve, is 
the prayer of 

« Your Christian brother, 
A MISSIONARY. 
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NOTE—IF the following hasty and imperfect 
discourse can accomplish any coop, the 
Author of it, will feel repaid for venturing it, 
at the request of his. hearers, to be seen in 
print. 
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PROVERBS, XX: 1. 


WINE IS A MOCKER, STRONG DRINK IS RAGING! AND WHOSOEVER 
IS DECEIVED THEREBY IS NOT WISE. 


ErsewHere in his book of Proverbs, the wise man 
says, a word spoken in due season, how good is it. 
There are times or occasions in which the dispensa- 
tion of any particular truth of the Bible, may be as- 
signed to its right place. Especially is this true 
touching some of the grosser vices which torment the 
welfare of society; for it remains yet to be proved 
that more effectual healing may be administered to 
these branches of the tree of moral evil, by a pro- 
cess of continual pruning, than by curing the root 
with the great, essential, renovating power of the 
gospel. It may be feared, seemingly with jus- 
tice, that considerable injury has been done to some 
excellent moral objects, by laying too great stress upon 
popular organized efforts for removing vice, and too 
little upon “‘the foolishness of preaching.” Chastity, 
slave-emancipation, and temperance, are indeed of 
no little moment; but it will hardly be doubted by 
the wisest among us; that too often a sort of all im- 
portance has been made of associated effort for cast- 
ing out the correlative sins, which serves greatly to 
defeat the legitimate influence of the christian church 
and ministry, and, I may add, of the most enlightened 
and wise sentiment of community. We are not here 
denying that there are times for speaking ‘‘a word in 
season,” in reference to any, or all of the works of 
wickedness which may peculiarly militate against the 
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peace and happiness of mankind — and it seems a time 
most fit for rebuking these things with ‘“ the sword of 
the Spirit,” when the Lord visits them with his judg- 
ments. By interpreting the lessons which a right- 
eous Providence thus conveys to transgressors, we may 
hope that they will be inclined to hear truth far 
more attentively than would they under other circum- 
stances. 

It is evident that the mortal event which has so re-. 
cently pained the ears and hearts of this community, 
is well calculated to clothe the obvious subject of our 
text, with more than a common interest. That two 
unfortunate youth, yet but in the midst of their ‘‘teens,”’ 
should have perished so unexpectedly, so suddenly, 
and so awfully, in their death bed of frost and snow, 
is an occurrence in view of which we are foreibly 
reminded that ‘‘ wine is a mocker, strong drink is rag- 
ing: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
While inviting your attention to the consideration of 
that which is commonly denominated Intemperance, 
expect not something new,—now, that all arguments, 
illustrations and notions, which perhaps human. wits 
can. invent, have been repeated not very unfrequently- 
Much less is there help to be found for me in what 
may well seem a difficult undertaking, in the vari- 
ous accompaniments of anecdote and story, with 
which the popular feeling has been again and again 
amused and aroused. And yet, I have more than all 
these things ought to be, to engage your attention at 
this time. ‘‘I have a message from God to thee,” hearer; 
and for which I solemnly claim, as that which be- - 
longs to every message of His, that it be both spoken 
and heard, in truth and soberness.. 

The word Iniemperance, you are aware, denotes 
the abusive indulgence of any appetite. It has grown 
to mean, at the present day, the touching and tasting 
of ‘wine’ ox strong drink, for the purpose of sinful 
gratification. ‘This is Intemperance, as we may con- 
sider it without any danger of being ‘‘wise above 
what. is written,” 
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Let me now ask you to look at some of the great 
evils of Intemperance, as they are too often illus- 
trated in the sad history of its victims. , 

Jonsider the injury which frequently it brings upon 
the human body. It deranges that admirable instru- 
ment entirely, fills it with the elements of disease 
and decay, brings upon it the faintness and tremb- 
lings of premature old age, and destroys it with a 
sure consumption. ‘The united testimony of most 
eminent physicians proves this plainly. If any thing 
more is necessary to confirm it, we have merely to 
turn our eyes upon the unhappy man whose phys- 
ical system is laboring seriously with his “strong pota- 
tions.’”’? Lo, while in these he is promising himself 
much strength and soundness, the hectic flush or poi- 
soned fatness, thus created, are but the laughing 
signs of a mocking disease which is eating up all the 
vital energies. But, perhaps there is iess need of in- 
sisting upon the fact of the injury which the more ex- 
cessive drunkard thus does himself, than upon that 
of the similar harm which any bring upon them- 
selves, who may sinfully touch and taste the intox- 
icating cup, even with far less frequency and excess. 
It is true, you may indulge in your wine without hav- 
ing your body tumbled into the dust or the snow, and 
exposed to open disgrace, or to great danger—and yet, 
who can foresee how thismay be? Butstill, you can- 
notescape the disorders which it is the nature of 
the poisonous ‘“*dram” to create. To a temperate 
man the suffering of one considerable potation, would 
show too well how it wars upon the very laws of 
his physical being. Nature would revolt from it ut- 

‘terly, filled with loathing, straining with all her pow- 
ers to throw off the poison! But supposing she en~ 
dures such unequivocal rebukes long enough to 
become hardened to them, or able to dip three-fold 
deeply into the wine cup, with far less apparent mn- 
convenience than was first experienced. What then? 
Will not abused nature still proclaim her wrongs 1 
the disordered appetite, in the horrid morning nerv~- 
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ousness, and in the dreamy horrors of the night?— 
Will she not still have ugly fits of lothing at the 
noxious worm within? Does notall this show clearly, 
the ruin which “strong drink” works in the body of 
its deluded victim? And what though you think to 
administer the alcoholic poison to your appetite so 
prudently as to avoid the worst evils which the ex- 
cessive touching and tasting of it, so surely cause?— 
The shattered and ruined body of the most pitiable 
drunkard, had its ‘‘ beginning of sorrows,’”’ perhaps 
in the first maddening and disordering glass, which 
so unstrung and untuned the harmonious chords 
of nature, as to compel him again and again to the 
fount of inebriation, for vain relief. And let him take 
heed who dares the first sinful dose, lest this may 2- 
oculate him with a disorder, the craving uneasiness 
of which may drive a sinner to it fatally, until he is 
the poor suffering victim of a fiery, devouring thirst, 
which ‘‘enlargeth itself as hell, and can never be 
satisfied,” 

Nor less injury does Intemperance cause to the w7- 
derstanding, than to the body of its victim. If the 
“mocker’ would only confine his mischievous work 
‘to that potion of our common nature which marks us 
‘as most ‘express and admirable” of all animals, and 
would leave untouched and unstained, the nobler in- 
‘tellect which likens him to his Maker, we should 
have far less tomourn. But, that a being, endow- 
‘ed with reason capacitating him for sphere of exis- 
tence ‘‘a little lower than the angels,’ should be 
degraded (it may be said in a certain sense) a “little 
Jower than” the ‘‘beasts that perish,” by the raging 
of a maddening, stultifying drink, is a consideration 
which doubly blackens the lamentable picture of In- 
‘temperance. How many have there been of exalted 
‘talents and genius, who might have lived long, use- 
fully and happily, but are now remembered only as 
‘those whom rum toosoon slew. When thus, prom- 
asing “stars of the first magnitude,” have been drown- 
‘ed forever in the mighty tide of strong drink, this 
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should satisfy us of its fearful power to overcome even 
the loftiest strength of thought purpose and resolve, 
in the human intellect. How ruinous to the powers of 
the mind is the influence of strong drink among its 
victims. generally. It impairs and weakens the un- 
derstanding, entirely unfitting it for the business and 
duties of life. Too often such is the force of the 
burning appetite, as to render its slave empty of all 
wisdom to plan, and of all purpose and vigor to pur- 
sue and to fulfill. No minds: prove so inefficient, so. 
confused,. forgetful, heedless, shiftless, belittled and 
degraded, as do those which are steeped in the dark 
streams of inebriation. Often a ruined employment, 
a. wasted or mortgaged farm, a desolated home, a beg- 
gared family have-been the sad: evidence of that 
dreadful ruin which rum brings upon the human in-. 
tellect. And where one mighty mania. possesses it 
—the crazy thirst forthe “liquid fire’’—what is. to 
be expected less: than the extinction of all manly intel- 
ligence and a sort of insipid, brutish groveling?—. 
What should we expect from the burning flames 
of the ‘“‘mocker,”’? mounting as they do into the very 
seatiof thought, wisdom, counsel and resolution, else 
than the conflagration and destruction of all that is 
worth naming there? What should we expect in such 
a. wreck of humanity, but that bankruptcy, poverty 
and’misery, must come upon the nearest and dearest 
objects who hang dependent upon it? It is no won- 
der that often the ruined inebriate fails to take care . 
of himself, or of his family, even for this world:— 
It is no wonder that the man is so nearly. convert- 
ed into the brute. It is no marvel that he may be- 
come the tenant of a lunatic asylum. Nor is it 
strange that sometimes, like a devil driven by flames, 
he rushes to deeds of cruelty and blood. All this is 
natural—it is but the legitimate result of the fearful 
ruin which the raging of strong drink is too likely 
to bring upon the reason of its unhappy victim. 

Nor is. the disastrous influence of wine or strong 
drink, seen less as it effects the Moral Nature of its 
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victim. The Apostle, in setting forth the desperate- 

ness of heathen depravity, in the: lst chapter of RKo- 

mans: spéaks: of those whom he there. describes, as 

‘‘without natural affection.” Dark and: corrupted: 
indeed, is a: heart: thus emptied of all that love and 

sympathy which makeia human: family happy. And 

yet, who can doubt, that too often the raging flame, 

which burns up both the body and. the mind of its 

miserable sufferer, also burns out the very bowels of 

those amiable affections, which, entwining together: 
the hearts of husband and wife, and of parents and 

children, in lovely harmony, form not the least impor- 

tant portion of the natural moral virtues. How may 

strong drink so shrivel a husband’s ora father’s heart, 

that he is content to provide those who should be dear 

tohim, withnothing but raiment of rags; the meager 

bread- of hunger, and the drink of many. sorrows’ 
and tears. How may it clothe that brow, upon which - 
should dwell the smile of kindness beneficent as ‘‘the 

rainbow: of : promise;’’? with the dark clouds of ‘surly 

neglect, indiflerence or wrath, before which the hearts 

ofa mother and of children fear, and fail of hope. 

How has it raised that hand, which has forgotten to 

foster and to protect, to deal out too lavishly, stripes, 

and wounds, and blood. And while thus strong drink” 
serves to eradicate ‘‘natural affection’? from the bosom: 
of its creature, need I say further, how it. sears the 

conscience with the hottest iron of moral hardening ? 

The vice of inebriation involves:such wanton: vio- 

lence done to ‘‘the inward monitor,” as is likely to ren- 

der it quite: deaf and dumb to the influence of truth: 
Need I say that such ‘is the searing process which in- 

temperance works in: the conscience as is not unlike- 

ly to pave the way to increasing moral: ruin? Need 

it: be told how often it infuses such an utter moral un- 

soundness:as to render its captive an outcast from the 

common esteem:and confidence of society? how: it 

is a hatural highway:to every other vice? how it 

fits and prepares the transgressor, for a downward 

career in profligacy, which not unfrequently ends in’ 
deep crime? 
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Moreover, what, more than Intemperance, leads men 
to cast away that natural restraining fear of the 
Almighty, which lays the surest foundation of morals, 
and without which, even the best of- human laws, 
would avail as little to keep the tumultous tide of 
human passion in tolerable order, as did the word 
of a mortal king to command the waves of the sea? 
What, more than the maddening fumes of the poison- 
ous cup, clothes the tongue with oaths and blasphe- 
mies? What serves, more than-this, to render a 
transgressor most hopelessly regardless of God and 
of the things of God, and hence a creature in society, 
most corrupt and injurious? 

Again, the harm which intemperance brings upon 
the social condition of its victims, is too evident.— 
Kven had this Saaz never been let loose in the world 
so widely, yet, if we knew how it would effect man as 
an individual, this could not fail to make us aware 
what calamities it would be too likely to carry to his 
own door. That which, as we have seen already, 
makes him such a monsfer, must render his home aden. 
We have no need, however, of inference, while the 
abundant history of Intemperance affords us too many 
sad facts, in relation to this matter. Nor will we 
dwell here upon the picture of domestic woe thus ex- 
hibited in many aruined family—but we would mere- 
ly say, this is far darker than eyes can see it, or than 
tongue can tell it. It is something more than rags, 
hunger and destitution. Poverty and suffering which 
arise from a good reason, may be endured even with 
cheerfulness and content. But Intemperance brings 
all its desolations ‘‘without cause,” and hence arms 
woe with many stings. It lends to rags, three- 
fold wretchedness; to hunger, three-fold pangs; and 
to every sorrow three-fold keenness. You must mul- 
tiply the sum of many sorrows, many times, to get 
the total of the woes, which the ‘Mocker”’ causes 
so often, in the pitiable homes it direfully curses.— 
If ever the blasting of hope seems to drink up 
the last of social comfort, it is realized in the ruined 
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family of the drunkard. There, infant raggedness, 
a mother’s wretchedness, a bare cupboard, a drunk- 
ard’s beastliness and wrath, are suffered in hope- 
lessness of relief—in gloomy despairing; and hence 
is found such a blasting of domestic happiness 
as none but the sufferers can know. How many a 
home, once lovely and happy with the best of earth- 
ly joys, has been hopelessly robbed of them by the 
raging of strong drink, as sweet buds and flowers are 
sometimes blighted by frost. Intemperance so often 
renders its victim a monster in the relations of soci- 
ety, that while being such, he seems fit only to seek 
‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,” there to revel and 
die alone. O, would he thus go away, from what 
a vast sum of social woe and desolation, many a 
harrassed and desolated family might be redeemed ! 

Another woe which the raging of strong drink is 
not unlikely to bring upon its victim, is most sudden 
deaih. ‘lrue, death may overtake men in a moment, 
from other causes. But who that knows-anything 
of the history of Intemperance, is not well aware that 
it has served to swell the bill of sudden mortality, 
more than any other one cause? And, in the nature 
of the case, what, more than this, may ordinarily be 
expected to make fearful sport of human life? There 
is every reason for life to. be poured out like water, from 
such a cause! 

How often does “‘stroug drink” so shatter the health 
and strength of its prey, that one stroke of sickness 
which otherwise had been easily borne, ends him 
speedily. A single night of drunkenness may drown 
him in death.* Of all creatures, saving the child in 
the cradle, none, like the deluded victim of alchohol, 
can so poorly foresee, and prevent, mortal dangers. 
None of us indeed, can well boast the morrow; for 
we know not what the morrow may bring forth. But 
lask you, if, of all mortals who tread these uncer- 
tain shores of time, any other class of persons. are so 
likely to be taken unawares and to be cut down in a 
moment, among the dead? So insidious and treach- 
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erous is the evid Angel of inebriated men, that, witia 
peculiar emphasis may it be said, “when they shall 
say peace and safety, then sudden destruction com- 
eth upon them.” ‘They may stagger into the very 
Jaws of death, impotently unconscious. Exposures 
which a child would meet and pass through in safety, 
find them without a child’s power of self-preservation. 
‘They may be drowned, burned or frozen like a block! 
The kind elements of nature may be most unexpect- 
edly turned into their reluctant executioners. 

Need I say how plainly, as well as how painfully, 
has all this been illustrated in the case of those unfor- 
tunate youths who perished so suddenly the other night 
at “the Gore?’ They were deceived, overtaken, slain 
by an enemy whose power can least be foreseen or 
resisted, when it does its speedy work of death.— 
Their sad case, however, is but one of many exhibi- 
tions of the fearful suddenness with which death may 
plunge the deluded victim of the intoxicating cup, 
into the eternal world. 

The final woe of Intemperance, here to be named 
relates to its influence upon a sinner’s prospects and 
destinies for eternity. This is the consideration, 
which, above all others, clothes the picture of Intem- 
perance with a ten-fold darkness. Did this vice 
merely rob the sinner of all earthly good worth 
naming, did it fill him with misery in this world 
only, we should look upon the wreck of his tem- 

ral allas being comparatively trifling. But the 
thought of the ruin which it works to those interests 
which take hold of eternity, may well fill us with a 
concern for him, most solemn and unspeakable.— 
From what we have contemplated of the influence of 
“strong drink’? upon the intellectual and moral 
powers of those whom it wofully deceives, it can 
hardly be doubted that than these . transgressors, 
none, among all the various classes of sinners, have 
their eternal prospects more beclouded and _threaten- 
ing. The groveling mind, the hardened heart, the 
reeking sensuality of the inebriate, seem to present 
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barriers against the power of saving truth, never se 
formidable. And while, indeed, the gospel can exert 
salvation even upon the vilest sinner, yet, humanly 
speaking, there is far less rational hope that it will 
ever savingly reach Aim, than can be entertained in 
behalf of most othersinners. Others preserve an hab- 
itual mental soberness, without which, it hardly need 
be said, divine truth is not likely to. be heard or felt. 
We know, therefore, of no way in which you may 
seem to cut yourselves off more effectually from any 
tolerable human prospects of entering the kingdom of 
heaven, than by resorting to inebriant indulgence.— 
The clouds and darkness which hang around the hori- 
zon of the drunkard’s immortal prospects, are too fear- 
fully ominous for any to dare follow even in the first 
of his crooked footsteps. O thrice, thrice hapless 
sinner! Would that eternity looked less dark and 
dreadful before thee! Would that thy cup of ruin had 
been sunk forever in the ocean, ere its spell had hound 
thee so fast in sin’s too fatal chains! 

_ But let it not be supposed that the victim of exces- 
sive inebriation is alone endangered. You may think 
to touch and taste it far more prudently than he, and 
for the purpose of having but a little of its sinful 
pleasure—but beware, or your eternal well-being 
may be jeopardized! Even if it be so very sure that 
you will never thus be drawn down into the deep mire 
of gross drunkenness, there is a peril to your soul in 
the first breach. of conscience, through which you 
reach for the first sinful cup. And if you are deter- 
mined thus to gratify forbidden lust, be sure that this 
is enough to cut you off forever from the kingdom of 
God. While you promise yourself a little sinful in- 
dulgence, this is to nurse the same appetite which has 
sunk the lost drunkard so deeply in the chains of 
almost hopeless transgression, and which, even though 
it never sink you to the same level,cannot but be exert- 
ing a hardening influence upon the heart, highly dan- 
gerous to the infinite interests of your eternal being 

Were the vision of eternal realities now opened to 
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oureyes, doubtless there would be revealed to them no 
darker picture of its woes, than that afforded by the 
direful history of Intemperance. That the demon 
which has blasted a sinner’s all so effectually for this 
world, should bring upon him in the next, a measure 
of woe corresponding, is certain from the word of God. 
Alas, from the depths of the pit, than his, no darker 
smoke of torment can arise forever! 

In view ot the foregoing considerations, we remark 
first, how important and solemn a duty is it to be 
temperate. We should be ‘temperate in all things,” 
it is true, but especially in reference to wine or strong 
drink, the sinful thirst for which, has made such fear- 
ful shipwreck of human welfare. Judging from the 
magnitude of the danger which accompanies the use 
of these, as it must have appeared in the previous 
considerations, we cannot think a person justified ever 
in incurring it. Wherever the intoxicating liquid can- 
not’ be tasted, even “‘as a medicine,” without en- 
kindling or creating a longing thirst which is likely 
to tempt one to sinfnl indulgence, does not the virtue 
of Temperance require ‘‘ Total Abstinence?”? We 
cannot conceive of any advantage to health, which 
may be had in such a case, to warrant the risk of the 
moral danger attending the tasting of it. It remains 
yet to be proved that a beneficent Creator has so 
poorly provided this earth with healing balms for our 
bodily ills, that it can become necessary for a human 
. being to dose with any thing which is quite likely to 
tempt him to ruin. The human body and the humar 
soul, cannot be saved from wreck without the virtue 
.of Temperance to maintain them; and hence it is a 
sin to endanger that virtue in any way. And while 
on this account, it may be conceived to be morally 
unlawful for some persons to put intoxicating liquid 
to their mouths in almost any strait; yet itis not to 
be denied that there is a lawful use of wine — 
such a use of it, as the Apostle Paul prescribed for 
Timothy, and that there is a sacred use for it in’ 
the Eucharist, and that all this at least, may consis# 
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with being temperate as God would have us to be.— 
But without dwelling upon things in which the Bible 
safely instructs every man, let me here appeal directly 
to-any one who may be in danger of Intemperance.— 
If such, as we have seen, are the terrible consequen- 
ces which this odious vice so often brings upon a 
sinner, both here and hereafter, ought you not to be- 
ware of it solemnly, utterly, now and forever 7— 
Should you not feel that for dear love to your tempo- 
ral and eternal good, never more must you ‘look 
upon the wine when itis red, when it shaketh itself 
in the cup.” Should you not turn from such a fear- 
fully deceitful and powerful bait of the devil, resolved 
not to be so unutterably simple as to be taken by it 
and spoiled? Open your eyes widely to your danger, 
by risking which, thousands have been unwarily 
ruined forever. And if the direful charmer seem yet 
to charm you, O break away entirely from his fasci- 
nating spell, lest, ere you think it, you are but the 
poor, fluttering, powerless bird, fallen irremediably 
into his devouring jaws! Nor let any venture to har- 
den the neck against the voice of truth and mercy, 
lest the ‘‘Mocker’’ too easily overtake you one of these 
nights, and destroy you, perhaps within a few feet of 
your own door, for ‘he that being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy.” 

Again, I remark, that if such as we have seen, be 
something of the dark picture of Intemperance, it is 
a matter too grave to be treated in a funny way, df 
this be not in bad taste, like putting comedy in the 
place of tragedy; yet it may be doubted if the method 
ef giggling is the best for commending serious truth 
and duty, to’ the consciences of men. Is it not to be 
feared, lest in this way, our fun may stand in the way 
-efa just and true beholding of sin in all its fearful- 
ness? Who would think of convincing and saving 
“a sinner from the error of his ways,” by setting 
‘these off in merry comic anecdote and story? And is 
the sin of Intemperence so much more trifling than 
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other sins, that we are warranted to treat it in this 
manner peculiarly? Surely not. On the contrary, if 


‘ there is any thing which needs to be associated with 


all that is weighty, grave, and impressive in the word 
of God, itis the fearful sin which ruins its pitiable 
victims so utterly, in two worlds. “ 

Again, Intemperance, is a sin so mighty, that it 
needs not only a moral, but much more, a religious 
remedy, to remove it effectually. External referma- 
tions amoug men, and that which is effected by the 
Temperance movement, are very important, because 
they secure to society no smallsum of good, and oper- 
ate favorably for its highest interests. But admitiing 
all this, there is needed the ‘“‘balm of Gilead, and the 
Physician there,”’? to administer a sure and effectual 
remedy, to any of the moral: maladies which afflict 
humanity. Where these are only “healed slightly,”’ 
they are in continual danger of breaking out anew, 
and of raging again with all violence. In such a 
case, your patients are yet ina very doubtful and 
precarious state. It is well and good indeed, that they 
be healed ‘‘skin deep,’’ even if they be not healed 
heart deep. And yet, they are not safe, because not 
radically cured. How much need is there then, 
not only that we would have the intemperate man 
“sion the pledge,’”’ but much more that we would have 
him go to Jesus and be surely healed. Let us not feel 
that he is secure without the latter alone sufficient 
remedy. Nor let us attach to the former means of 
delivering him, any undue degree of importance such 
as would tempt us to forget and esteem not highly, 
the Gospel of Christ, upon which both ourselves and 
he must rely for a sure salvation. 

Finally, how great a sin is it to tempt our fellow 
sinners with the intoxicating cup, for the sake of 
“filthy lucre.”?’ Who that contemplates the nature of 
Intemperance, can well estimate the guilt of this? 
What foul wrong is thus done to the dearest interests 
of the creature! What fearful sin is thus perpetrated 
against our righteous. Maker! Wherever there be 
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. a sinner who ventures such high iniquity, we beg of 
him to pause, and think what he is doing. It is 


not for us to anathematize him as ‘‘a sinner above 


all Gallileans.’”? But in the name of God we see not 
a sin upon all the vast catalogue of human transgres- 
sion which than his guilt, the ‘Righteous Judge” will 
more surely reprobate, at the last great day. Besides, 
we would say to him, yours is a gain, which will only 
be like a canker to your soul even in this world. The 
consuming curse of Jehovah, in some way, must rest 
upon it, if ever there be sin which he follows with his 
sore judgements upon the Harth. But even were 
you to escape these, how can you escape most fearful 
retribution in the world to come! Be persuaded then, 
for the love of your own soul, as well as by the fear 
of a holy God, and by regard to the dearest interets 
of your fellow mortals, to ‘go and sin no more,” for 
an accursed gain. ; 
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AN EXAMINATION  ! 
oF 


HUME’S ARGUMENT 4 
. = ON THE SUBJECT OF MIRACLES. 


The celebrated argument of Hume upon the subject of 
_ Miracles has long occupied the attention of theologians, and 
, ealled forth various ingenious and learned areuments in re- 
ply; and it may be thought highly presumptuous in an un- 
known individual to thrust himself into a controversy which 
been maintained by Paley, Campbell, Douglass, and 
others distinguished for intellect and learning ; and still more 
presumptuous to igen from those writers upon some of the 
grounds they have taken. Yet, if the positions here assum- 
: ed shall be found to be correct, they will not lose their inter- 
est from the obscurity of their origin; and, on the other 
hand, if they shall prove to be erroneous, they will do the 
less injury from not being ushered before the world under 
the influence of a great name. 

Although in all the replies to Hume’s essay which we 
have seen there is much sound philosophy, as well as praise- 
worthy zeal, yet many of the writers have examined the 
question from one position only ; whilst others, who have 
set themselves in array against his whole doctrine, have, as 
we think, misconceived his argument, and consequently — 
have fallen short of the anticipated effects of their own reas- 
oning, from the fact of its being an answer to the supposed, 

rather than to the full and real meaning of Hume. 

We shali not refer to what we take to be misconceptions 
of this sort from any captious spirit, far less from any pur- 
pose of injuring, were it possible, the just effects of what is 
really excellent and sound in the writings referred to; but 
because we have thought that an unfair answer in the cause 
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of truth ought not to be sheltered from scrutiny by the advo- 
cates of truth, and because we have always felt that Hume 
had not been fully met in some of his positions, and there 
was alwaysa sécret conviction that what we wished to be true, 
and believed to be true, had not been fully made out; and a 
further secret conviction that a good and sufficient answer 
could be given, in the widest scope his argument could take. 

With these remarks we shall proceed to state briefly the 
argument of Hume, and some of the answers which have 
been made, at the same time pointing out wherein we con- 
sider them defective, and then to eramine the argument, and, 
as we hope, expose its unsoundness. 

It may however be well to premise, that although the laws 
of nature cannot philosophically be considered as causes of 
action, but only as the established modes or rules of action, 
yet in order to give the utmost scope to the language of those ~ 
who reason ‘respecting those laws as if they were absolute — 
and self-acting principles, we may in some cases assume the 
same language for the sake of argument, without however 
intending to recognise its correctness. 

The following has been well stated to be the substance of 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning: 

‘‘-A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature. But we 
‘‘learn from experience that the laws of nature are never 
‘* violated. Our onlyaccounts of miracles depend upon tes- 
‘‘timony, and our belief in testimony itself depends upon 
‘* experience, But experience shews that testimony is some- 
‘‘ times true and sometimes false; therefore, we have only 
‘* a variable experience in favor of testimony. But we have 
‘* an uniform experience in favor of the uninterrupted course 

‘© of nature, ‘Therefore, as on the side of miracles there is 
‘* but a variable experience, and on the side of no miracles a 
‘* uniform experience, it is clear that the lower degree of evi- 
‘* dence must yield to the higher degree, and therefore no 
‘* testimony can prove a miracle to be true.”’ 

In answer to this, reliance has. been placed upon the fol- 
lowing arguments, among others. Douglass, in his ‘* Errors 
concerning Religion,”’ after stating Hume’s conclusion to be, 
that miracles can never be proved, because they are contrary 
to experience, says: “ [here is sophistry in the use of the 
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is argument proves too much, as it would be just as strong 
- “ against many things which we know to have happened as 
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*« word ‘contrary,’ inasmuch as a fact stated to have hap- 
“‘ pened would not be contrary to one’s: experience, unless: 
“* that person was actually present at the time and place, and 
“‘ experienced the contrary of what is asserted.’’ « Mira- 
« cles, philosophically speaking, are not violations of the 
‘* laws of nature.” 

Mr. Starkie, in his practical treatise on the law of evidence, 
holds the following language : ‘* but the question is, whether 
*“'mere previous inexperience of an event testified is directly 
‘‘ opposed to human testimony, so that the mere inexperi- 
** ence as strongly proves the thing is not, as previous expe- 
“* rience of the credibility of human testimony proves that it 
‘7s. Now a miracle, or violation of the laws of nature, can 
““mean nothing more than an event or effect which has 


~ “never been observed before ; and, on the other hand, an 


** event or effect in nature never observed before is a By 


ye “tion of the laws of nature: thus, to take Mr. Hume’s own 
“example, ‘it is a miracle that a dead ‘man should come to 


+ life, because that has never been observed in any age or 
*« country ;’ precisely in the same sense the production of a 
““new metal from potash, by means of a powerful and newly 
«« discovered agent in nature, and the first observed descent 
‘“ of meteoric stones, were violations of the laws of nature; 
‘they were events which had never before been observed, 

«« and to’the production of which the known laws of nature 
“are inadequate. But none of these events can, with the 
« least propriety, be said to be against or contrary to the 
** laws of nature, in any other sense than that they have nev- 
“er been before observed ; and that the laws of nature, as 


«far as they were previously known, were inadequate to 
“their production. The proposition, then, of Mr. Hume 


“« ought to have been stated thus: Human testimony is foun- 
‘““ded on experience, and therefore is inadequate to prove 
‘* that of which there has been no previous experience, &c.”” 

Others have reasonedin this manner, viz: ** That Hume’s 


‘it is against miracles. ny extraordinary event is impro- 
‘« bable from experience until it has aera been experien- 
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‘«¢ ced. Thus it was improbable before hand that such men 
‘* as Caesar and Napoleon should ever live,’ é&c. 

Now all this is founded on a misapprehension, either of 
the reasoning of Mr. Hume, or else of the legitimate conse- 
quences of the principles which he assumes. And, first, as 
to there being an inherent sophism in the use of the word 
“contrary”? to experience. We think that an event which 
has never been observed before may, in some cases, be pro- 
perly said to be contrary to experience even by those who 
were not present at the time or place at which that event is 
alleged to have happened. Our experience of the relation 
of cause and effect is a positive experience—an universal 
experience. And whether our belief in the necessity of a 
cause for the production of every effect be the result of this 
universal experience of such relation, or whether it be a sim- 
ple intuition, an instinctive conclusion, it matters not; the 
fact is undeniably true that we feel just as sure that every ~ 
effect that we witness had its cause, and its proper and ade- 
quate cause too, as that we witness the effect itself. Itis a 
matter of positive and universal experience also, that like 
causes produce like effects, and the same cause the same ef- 
fects. If, then, it is asserted in general terms that an effect 
has taken place without any cause, or by an inadequate cause, 
or that dissimilar effects have been produced by like causes, 
or opposite effects by the same cause, we properly reply that 
itis contrary to experience. Or if a particular fact is alleged _ 
which militates in any way against the relation of cause and 
effect, or the relation of any well known principle in nature 
and its hitherto invariable results, we say properly ¢hat is 
contrary to experience; not to our experience in person of 
the contrary of what is asserted, but contrary to universal 
experience of the results of uniform principles, and of the 
truth of a fundamental axiom in all philosophy. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Starkie says, that ‘ our inea- 
““ perience of an event ought not to weigh against positive | 


<4 ‘“‘ testimony,’’ when that event is a probable one, or even a 

possible one, under the ordinary laws of nature. But we 
‘ do not think that this doctrine can extend to events which 
> are not explicable according to our previous experience of 
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the laws of nature. But in the latter case our disbelief is not 
based upon our not having experienced the particular fact at 
the particular time alleged ; we do not discredit it simply be- 
cause we did not see it, but our disbelief is grounded upon 
our positive experience of different results in similar cireum- 
stances under the ordinary laws of nature. Ifa man tells 
me that he can extract a metal from potash by some power- 
ful chemical agency, I may well believe him although I may 
never have seen the thing done, and for this reason, I know 
that most substances are compounds, I know the power of 
chemical agents in decomposing these substances, and all this 
in perfect consistency with the laws of nature. An effect is 


_ produced by an adequate cause. The thing itself then be- 


‘ 


ing possible, nay highly probable, 1 may-well believe the 
simple fact of an individual’s ability to do it upon his own 
assertion. But if the same man tells me that by his mere 
volition he can draw out a metal from potash, I certainly 
would not, under ordinary circumstances, believe him. And 
why? Because experience teaches us that no effect takes 
place without an adequate cause. We intuitively refuse our 
assent to testimony respecting events which are said to have 
taken place without the intervention of some cause sufficient 
to produce them. In-extracting a metal from potash there is 
only a new effect brought to light by a known and compe- 
tent cause; and although the precise fact had not been with- 
in our experience, yet it was not in its nature inconsistent 
with the experienced power of chemical agency. But in the 
other case there is an event asserted to have taken place with- 
out an adequate cause, without any physical agency—an ef- 
fect which is both new and not the result of any known laws. 
‘Such an event is contrary’ to our experience of the laws of 
cause and effect in the general, and of the power of human 
volition in particular. ; 
' Again, as to the argument that “ Hume’s reasoning proves 
“too much, inasmuch as it is just as strong against many 
* thingy which we know to have happened, as it is against 
«« miracles ; that a thing (according to Hume,) is improbable 
‘¢ until it has actually been experienced ; thus it was impro- 
‘* bable beforehand that such men as Cesar, Napoleon, &c., 
“‘ ever should live.” 
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Now this argument seems to suppose Mr. Hume to mean 
nothing more than that there may be chances against the 
happening of an event, which event in itself would be no- 
thing marvellous if it were to happen. This we conceive to 
be neither a fair understanding of Mr. Hume’s meaning, nor 
a proper, philosophical, distinction between different states 
of improbability, or rather the different sowrces from which 
improbability may arise. An event may be improbable in 
itself, or it may be improbable from some circumstances 
which may control it. It is improbable that yonder blind, 
lame, and penniless beggar will visit Europe this season, and 
it is improbable that he will walk across the neighboring riv- 
er on the surface of the water. Yetno one will contend that 
the improbability in these cases is of the same character. 
Blind, lame, penniless though he be, and without the. least 
ray of expectation. of visiting Europe, it is nevertheless pos- 
sible that he may do it. It is improbable, but not from any 
thing marvellous in the thing itself, but because in his case 
circumstances (if I may so speak) have heaped up in his 
way chances against it. But to walk over the river on the 
surface of the water, the known laws of nature have shown 
to be improbable, because UNDER THEIR ORDINARY operation 
it is impossible. ’ ss 

Enough we think has been said to show that what Mr. 
Hume really meant by “ being contrary to experience’’ was, 
not that the very identical fact had never been before experi- 
enced, and therefore could never be believed, but that-such 
fact was inconsistent with the known operation of principles 
which had been deduced from a long course of observation 
and experience. We have been thus careful in giving what 
we believe to be his true meaning, because we wish to ap- 
proach the subject with perfect fairness, and because we be- 
lieve that an argument founded upon a false or uncandid’ 
statement of his reasoning not only fails to convince us of its 
fallacy, but reacts on the cause it was intended to support, 
and in the end does much harm. And besides, we believe 
that his argument may be successfully combatted, at least to 
the minds of all who believe in the existence of a‘ Great 
First Cause,”’ dei 
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Inthe discussion of this question we do not hold our- 
selves obliged to yield to all the postulates of atheism, nor 
to admit the doubts of those who deny those maxims on 
which we instinctively act, because they cannot be proved 
by absolute demonstration. We intend our remarks for 
those, who believe in a Great First Cause, but who reject both 

Christianity and the miracles, which were the accrediting 
evidences of it. Weshall assume the existence of a God 
for the following reasons: Bit: 
Ist. Because upon the principles of absolute atheism or 
skepticism, although neither miracles nor. any thing else 
could be certainly proved, yet neither could their impossi- 
bility or improbability. Nothing could be proved either to 
exist or not to exist, without assuming 1N the reasoning, 
some of those very maxims which the object of the reason- 
ing is to disprove. — 

2nd. Because Mr. Hume himself says, that ‘‘ though the 
‘‘ Being to whom the miracle in this case’ (any new sys- 
tem of religion) ‘is ascribed, be almightv, it does not upon 
“‘ this account become a whit more probable; since it is im- 
‘‘ possible for us to know the attributes of such a Being, 
‘* otherwise than from the experience which we have of his 
‘¢ productions in the usual course of nature.’’ 

3d. Because the greatest number of those who have shel- 
tered themselves under the reasoning of Hume, have not 
‘been Atheists but Theists, and have made his arguments 
their boast and reliance, in rejecting Christianity, and forti- 
fying modern infidelity. 

Hume does not deny the possibility of miracles. His 

- argument is not a metaphysical one, founded on the nature 
or essence of the thing considered, but is entirely a practical 
one, touching only the reasonableness of our belief in mira- 
cles. He no where attempts to prove that miracles cannot 
be, but that upon principles of reason we cannot believe 
them to be. Nor would it comport with his philosophical 
opinions to assert that. miraculous events, or any events, 
could not occur, inasmuch, as he referred all our knowledge 
to. experience ; consequently, he could only infer from the 
past what would probably, not what would certainly, take 
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place in the future. The most that Mr. Hume could say, 
respecting the possibility of miracles, would be, that as they 
never had happened, so they never could reasonably be ex- 
pected to happen. ‘a 

It is the want of a proper observance of this distinction 
between that which may reasonably be expected to be, and 
that which must of necessity be, which has led to conside- 
rable irrelevant reasoning in answer to a misconceived notion 
of Mr. Hume’s meaning. His argument (as we have said,) 
we understand to be entirely a practical one, touching only 
the reasonableness of our belief in miracles. It does not 
consist of, nor is it dependent on, the peculiar philosophical 
notions of its author, as developed in other works. If it 
did, we should have but little fear of it in its:practical effects ; 
for however plausible and ingenious as speculations, the 
ideal theories of Berkley and Hume, and the destruction of 
all connection between cause and effect, so strenuously 
maintained by the latter, when applied to our every day 
affairs, and our temporal or eternal interests, they can have 
but little influence. We do not much fear the theories of 
those who, to sustain themselves, must deprive us of those 
instinctive impressions, and those spontaneous operations of 
the mind, and those self-evident axioms, which are the foun- 
dation not only of all reasoning, but of all action. © 

But the great error in most of the reasoning in relation to 
miracles—both in that of Hume and of those who have re- 
plied to him—is, in overlooking the true nature of miracles, 
and attempting to reason on them in the same manner as on 
ordinary circumstances. ‘They have been treated as facts 
which must have taken place through the agency of, or in 
accordance with, the laws of nature; or, in other words, the 
arguments seem to suppose NaTURE to be the cause of. their 
happening. And it is this erroneous view-of miracles that 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning overthrows, and none other. But it 
should be remembered, that miracles are opposed to the 
ordinary laws of nature, because if they were explicable 
upon any known laws, they would cease to bé miracles, 
And to speak of the raising of the dead, the turning of water 
into wine, &e., as of the same kind of improbabilities as 
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the exploits of Cesar or Napoleon, is certainly a loose mode 
of reasoning. = ; 
. But, as we have said, Mr. Hume argues that a miracle 
cannot be proved, because it is against those laws which ex- 
perience has shewn to be immutable—which means, that an 
event cannot be proved to have happened dy the operations 
of nature, which is against all our experience of the opera- 
tions of nature. Or, in other words, he does not take into 
view any other agent (as causing an event,) than nature, or 
any other “modus operandi’’ than the ordinary course of 
‘nature. But if we suppose an independent and higher 
power brought into exercise, which can even set aside the 
laws of nature, then all such reasoning falls to the ground, 
because we cannot circumscribe within any laws either the 
acts, or the manner of acting, of a being who is superior to, 
and. independent of, all laws. For instance, if we were 
told that a rock had separated itself from the earth, and by 
the force of gravitation had raised itself in the air, we 
should disbelieve it, because it is against our uniform expe- 
rience of the effects of gravitation, which draws heavy bo- 
dies to the earth. But if we had been told that the rock had 
been hurled into the air, by some extraordinary force, which 
for the time had counteracted the power of gravitation, we 
might readily believe it. And in this latter case we should 
not think of reasoning about the uniformity of the law of 
gravitation, and our want of any experience of a violation of 
the order of nature, &c., but we should at once perceive 
that a force had acted independently of the law, and had 
done something which the law itself would never have 
done. Just so with miracles. When we are told by Mr. 
Hume that we ought not to believe them because they are 
contrary to the laws of nature—we are told truly, if it is 
meant that they are caused simply by the operations of 
_ nature—but we are not told truly, if they are considered as 
the acts of a power superior to the laws of nature, and en- 
tirely independent of them. 
In this view of the case, let us examine a little more par- 
ticularly the argument of Mr. Hume. He says, a mira- 
ele is a violation of the laws of nature. But we learn 
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from experience that the laws of nature are never vio- 
lated; &c. Upon the truth of this proposition the whole 
of his argument depends, and the conclusion derived from 
it depends entirely on the truth of each part of the pro- - 
position. He asserts experience to prove that the laws 
of nature are never violated, and that experience proves hu- 
man testimony to be often fallacious; so that we have an 
uniform experience opposed to a variable experience, and 
of course the latter should always give way to the former. 
The truth of this argument then, and the soundness of its — 
conclusion, depend upon the fact that the laws of nature are 
never violated. If this proposition be not true, the conclu- 
sion is good for nothing. We assert then without fear of 
contradiction, and as a fact established by experience, that 
the laws of nature are often violated; nay more, that they 
are daily and hourly violated in the same manner, though 
‘aot to the same extent, as they are violated in the case of 
miracles. When a stone is thrown into the air, the law of 
gravitation is violated. When a bird takes wing, the law ef 
gravitation is violaied. When two bodies in certain states 
of electricity, are brought near each other, they mutually 
repel, and the law of attraction is violated. And so in thou- 
sands of.instances. Nor will it suffice to say, that these are 
not violations of the laws of nature because they are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and may be explained in a natural way ; 
that the law does not cease, but is only overcome for a 
time. The law is violated for the time as much as a law 
can be violated. A different effect is produced, from what 
the law would produce. And it matters not whether the 
law is overcome by another law, or by an extraneous force, 
the result is the same, and the law is violated. “The ‘“ vis 
inertiz”’ may be called a law of matter; that is, it is a law 
of matter that it shall remain at rest unless put im motion 
‘by some superior force. A superior force may overcome 
that law. Now we would ask, wherein does this differ in 
Principle from raising the dead. Itis a law of our nature 
that when we are dead we remain at rest, have no power of 
motion, nothing of sensation, or of life. Yet may not this 
law be overcome by sovereign power, in the same way that 
the ** vis inertiz” of matter is overcome by human force 2 
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If the question were, whether the dead were ever raised 
into life by the ordinary operations of the laws of nature, 
uniform experience of the operation of those laws would 
lead us to a denial of the fact. But such an inference is not 
_ contended for. What we contend for is this, that it is un- 

philosophical and wrong to adduce the acknowledged uni- 
formity of the operations of nature, when uncontrolled, in 
Opposition to positive testimony in favor of different results 
where nature is not uncontrolled. We know that effects 
are every day produced, different from what would have been 
produced, by the wninterrupted course of nature. 

Let it always be kept in mind that we are not attempting 
to show that the laws of nature ever violate themselves, or 
that a law of nature i its free operation ever produces any 
effect contrary in its character to those effects which are the 
ordinary consequences of that law. When a heavy body is 
thrown into the air the law of gravitation is violated, but not 
by the law itself, but by an independent force. And all we 
contend for is, that the laws of nature are often opposed, 
overcome, and in this sense ‘‘ violated’’ by some extraneous 
power, and in the same sense in which they are violated in 
the ease of miracles, and that, therefore, Mr. Hume’s asser- 
tion is not true, and of course the proposition founded on it 
false. We donot pretend that the laws of nature produce 
miracles, but that an Almighty power suspends, overcomes 
those laws, and introduces other effects which are in no 
other sense miracles, than that they are not caused by the | 
ordinary active powers of nature, but by an extraordinary 
and unusual exertion of omnipotent power. Nor let it be 
said that in this reasoning we are giving an improper mean- 
ing to the werd ‘violated.’ We defy the most zealous 
advocate of Hume’s infallibility, to point out any difference 
(except in the degree of power required, and the time of its 
continuance,) between a violation of a law by that power, 
_which produces a miracle in the sense of Mr: Hume, and. 
that power which causes a stone to ascend. What we eall 
a miracle is no more in the hands of the Almighty, than the 
smallest exertion of power in the hands of man. There is 
no difference in principle between the act of the Almighty 

2 . 
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in exerting omnipotent power, and suspending or overcom- 
ing the laws of nature--and the act of a human being in 
overcoming them for a time by an exertion of limited pow- 
er—-save that the former exerts his control over laws which 
he himself has ordained, whilst the other opposes his feeble 
arm against laws which he can not long resist. The one 
can act upon the law itself, and suspend both the law and 
its effects—-the other can only for a moment suspend its 
effects. ' 
There is another of Mr. Hume’s propositions essential 
to the establishment of his doctrine, which we also think 
incorrect, viz: ‘* That our belief in human testimony de- 
‘‘pends upon experience.’’ ‘This doctrine has been most 
successfully assailed by Mr. Campbell in his celebrated 
reply to Hume upon the supposition that Hume’s mean- 
ing is, that our belief originates in experience. Mr. Camp- 
bell has very clearly shown, that experience leads us toa 
distrust, rather than to a belief of human testimony; but 
in our opinion Mr. Campbell’s doctrine does not avert the 
ultimate conclusion of Mr. Hume, (his proposition stand- 
ing as it does in general terms,) inasmuch as it makes no 
difference as to the result, whether our belief or our dis- 
trust of testimony is founded in experience, since our ex- 
perience is in either case against the infallibility of human 
testimony. Mr. Hume has certainly shown great dexterity 
in the management of his argument. But though standing as 
it does in abstract terms, Mr. Campbell’s reasoning (which 
is undoubtedly correct,) may not reach it with much effeet 
in this particular point; still we think that he has put us on 
the right track for a proper understanding of the subject. Mr. 
Hume treats the ‘laws of nature’? as a whole, and in this 
ease very properly, because his proposition is as true of each 
and every, as of any or all the laws of nature. He also treats 
human testimony as a whole, in the aggregate, without refer- 
ence to its parts or qualifications. He says, ‘‘ our experience 
is against the infallibility of testimony,’’ ineaning testimony 
as a whole. Now we say that experience is not against all 
testimony, because our experience is in favor of much, per- 
haps mosé testimony. All that can be said is, that human 
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testimony is not always found to be true. Hume would 
have the exceptionable vitiate the unexceptionable. Taking 
the character of all testimony from the character of one 
class or species, and stamping testimony as a whole as there- 
fore doubtful, he concludes thai all the testimony in the world 
would not be sufficient to establish the truth of a miracle. 
Now we would observe, that testimony derives its character 
mainly from the character of the individuals from whom it 
comes, and the circumstances under which it is given. Our 
experience is in favor of the testimony of some men and 
against that of others. There are some men whom we have 
never known to tell a lie, and others whom we have scarcely 
ever known to speak the truth. We almost instinctively 
trust the one and distrust the other. But to bring into one 
mass all human testimony and brand it as unreliable, because 

a part is uniformly bad, and only a part uniformly good, is 
very much like saying that this world is in physical darkness 
because it is not uniformly clothed in light. 
~’ Our senses sometimes deceive us; and the reasoning of 
Mr. Hume is just as strong, therefore, against the evidence 
of our senSes as against human testimony, both taken as 
a whole; yet, there are some circumstances in which the 
evidence of our senses must be. considered as absolutely 
certain. 

- But it may be said, admit the truth of all this, admit that 
experience is in favor of some testimony and against other, 
still may not those who have never yet deceived us possibly 
deceive us hereafter? Is there an absolute certainty that 
those who have never yet deceived us, never will deceive 
us? If aman of unimpeached veracity should tell you that 
he had lately seen a brook, which had from time imme- 
morial run down a hill, without any known or perceptible 
eause run up the hill, would you be as certain from that 
man’s testimony that the brook did flow up the hill, as you 
would be from your experience of the laws of gravitation 
that it did not flow up the hill? ‘These questions we think 
present the doctrine in their fairest and strongest light, and 
we wish to answer them fairly, and at the same time to 
make known the ground on which we stand. We answer, 
then, that a man who has never yet deceived us, may never- 
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theless’ deceive us. The laws.of human conduct are not as 
open, to the view as the laws of physical nature ; and in the 
case of the brook just mentioned, if required to believe the 
staternent without any other circumstance than the bare 
word of. the informant, we should hardly feel convinced of 
the fact. But our doubts in such case arise from what we 
suppose the possibility of variance in the one case, and the 
impossibility of variance in the other.. Testimony depends 
entirely upon the will or choice of the witness, which cir- 
cumstances may vary. But the laws of nature can only be 
changed by the will of Him who ordained them, “in whom 
there is no variableness neither shadow of turning.’’ The 
presumptions are strongly against any deviation from the 
ordinary operations of the laws of nature. Experience 
would lead us to expect the same results that had hitherto 
been witnessed to continue, but it could properly go no fur- 
ther. No one would be so bold as to say that the Almighty 
could not for a time change the laws of his own establish- 
ing, or that he might not by possibility see sufficient occa- 
sion for so doing. Experience, in this view of the case, is 
not a proper guide to the truth, for it only makes known 
what may be fairly anticipated, but not what must.of neces- 
sity actually happen. But of this hereafter: we wish at 
present only to say, that evidence itself (as shewn by. Mr. 
Starkie) admits of various degrees; it is strengthened by 
concurrence, of testimony ; it is still further strengthened by 
concurrence of circumstances; and it is. possible that there 
should be such a concurrence of testimony and circumstances 
as to render the falsity of the evidence as improbable, nay, 
as impossible, as the facts which it asserts. Nay further, 
there may be circumstances in which the violation of a law 
of nature shall. be a more probable event (even judging by 
experience in its proper sense) than that the. evidence and 
the circumstances brought to support it, should be untrue. 
' _ For example, ifon the 8th March I started for New York to 
take passage for Europe, and just before leaving W., a man 
whom I had never known to deviate from the truth, told me 
that at 12 o’clock in the night previous, in the midst of total 
_ darkness, the sun appeared in meridian brightness at the. 
zenith for one hour, and had then suddenly disappeared, I 
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should probably think that he had ‘seen a meteor, or had 
been dreaming, or that he wished to frighten me, or that he 
was telling a lie; but I should hardly believe that the sun 
had been seen by him at the time and in the manner de- 
scribed. If the man seemed terrified, I should suppose that 
at least he believed what he was telling, but I should still 
attribute it to delusion. But if I heard others talking of the 
- same event, and saying that they had seen it, I could not 
doubt that some remarkable luminary had thus appeared, but 
could not believe it to be the sun. If on arriving at New 
York, the same thing were talked of and believed, all agree- 
ing that it was the sun, that the light and heat were those of 
the sun, I should be still more staggered. I set sail imme- 
diately for Europe, and ours is the first vessel that arrives 
after the 8th March from tle United States.. On our arrival, 
the first topic of inquiry is, whether the sun was seen at 
midnight on the American side of the Atlantic. Persons as- 
sert on all hands that at the pr hour it was seen in Eu- 
rope. On looking at the newspapers of the 9th, I find full 
accounts of the phenomenon, and all agreeing that the object 
seen was the sun. Now I-ask, could I doubt this concur- 
rence of evidence? If so, on what principle could I doubt 
it? -Mr. Hume tells us that it is against our experience of 
the uniformity of the laws of nature. But is it not equally 
against our experience to find swch evidence as this false ? 
But Mr. Hume would say, though the witnesses may not be 
false, it’ is still probable that they were deceived. ‘To this 
we reply, that they could not be deceived as to the reality of 
some remarkable phenomenon, but only as to the fact of its 
being actually the sun.. Weli now suppose, further, the 
evidences of ihe truth of the New Testament to be just as 
they now are, and suppose there were contained therein cer- 
tain prophecies that the Messiah should again appear on 


earth about this time; that there should be certain signs and 


wonders in the Heavens and on the earth, just preceding his 
appearance, among which prophecies should be contained 
one, that the sun should appear at midnight and shine with 
its usual splendor, and that other of the predicted signs and 
wonders had abselutely taken place, would not this place the 
, * 
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evidence that we have before spoken of in a state of absolute 
unassailability ? etn 
Again, suppose that the inventor of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph had concealed within his own bosom its principles and 
effects, but had at the same time constructed his fixtures: 
from Quebec to New Orleans. Suppose that he had then 
announced to the world (without however making known 
any thing of the manner in which it was to be done,) that 77 
the space of two minutes he would communicate a message 
from Quebec to New Orleans, and also the answer to it. Sup- 
pose, too, that he proposed to communicate what any friend 
m ong of those places was doing, his looks, his dress, his 
actions, his conversation, &c., provided that friend would 
visit a particular room. Suppose the thing to be tried over 
and over again, by different persons, and at different times, 
and that the evidence of thousands could be brought to estab- 
lish the fact. How would Mr. Hume act in regard to such 
testimony ? ‘He would be bound on his own principles to 
reject it. The facts would be as clearly against our expe- 
riencé as the fact of the child’s restoration to health by our 
Saviour, even before he had reached the dwelling. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hume, here would be an event asserted, which 
militates against all our ideas and experience of time and 
space. We hear that said to have been accomplished in a 
moment, which reason and experience tell us must have 
required weeks to accomplish. We are told of a conversa- 
tion being. carried on at ihe distance of some 2,000 miles 
with nearly as much facility and rapidity as it could be if 
the parties were face to face. To Hume this would be 
really as miraculous an event as could be conceived, and 
against our belief of which all his arguments would apply 
with just as much force as against the miracles recorded in 
the Scriptures. True, when the theory is unfolded, itis . 
explicable on natural principles—that is, the effect is pro- 
duced by the operation of a well known agent. But so 
is it in the case of miracles. Superior force is a well known 
agent, though sometimes (like the galvanic fluid in the case 
just cited) it produces unwonted and astonishing effects. So 
far as our belief is concerned, the two cases stand upon the © 
same ground, Besides, even now, not one person in a thou- 
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sand prarcer ys rationale of the thing, or has ever ac- 
tually seen the experiment made. It is taken entirely on 


trust. But at any rate, before the principle was unfolded, 
and whilst er bs supernatural affair, on Mr. Hume’s — 


principles we wer nd to disbelieve it,.and yet it was 
race a faet susceptible of absolute certainty. = 
_. We’ believe, then, hs tow extraordinary acts called — 
SS , in themselves, when considered with reference 
to the lished laws of nature, in the highest degree im- 
probable, though upon the supposition of an independent 
and superior power, perfectly asthe We “say in them- 
selves improbable, because we could in no way suppose a 
miracle possible without the intervention of such controlli: 
force. ‘They contain within themselves no explica' Sf 
their causes, in unison with the uninterr BR ovcvationgltt 
nature, but are referrible only t ary, absolute, and un- 
accustomed power. » Rak: 
_ If then we were once to suppose an Almighty Sovereign 
and moral Governor of the universe, whose character and 
attributes were somewhat shadowed forth in the works of 
nature, but who was about to give a revelation for the pro- 
per conduct ahd final salvation of men, it would then become — 
probable, or at least not incredible, that he would give evi- 
dence of the genuineness of this revelation, and of the source — 
whence it emanated, by the performance of acts which 
should in themselves be extraordinary and improbable. That 
he would approve the revelation as coming from the omni- 
potent God, by the exhibition of omnipotent, acts; because, - 
in the same proportion as the acts were improbable or super- 
natural, so would the probability be of their divine origin; 
and in the same proportion as their improbability should be 
diminished, would the probability of their being in the usual 
course of things be increased. Circumstances then may _ 
render it probable that the Almighty would arbitrarily per 
form acts, which in themselves would not only not be pro- 
bable, but violently improbable under the known course of 
nature. Whenever an occasion for miraculous power shall 
be seen, then we may reasonably expect a manifestation of 
that power; and we see no reason why the expectation thus 
raised, may not counterpoise the expectation induced by ex- 
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© oclonetapts le manifestations in shel tailed shall 
be as they have hitherto been. is but an inference, not a 

certainty, in either case. Thus, that water shoul by the 
re 2 force of g ravitati se above the level of i untain; is in 
A eet cae itself n event as Eeprdbable as well could be.. And yet, if 
. the A Imighty were to send an accredit — . ane from 
My dt _ Heaven, it is very probable that he would enable him to 

bare? perform acts as unusual and unaccountable as that of raising .» 
b wi va oe above ie by a word, for such acts w be the 
if f 


~ vouchers (0) s mission. Under such circumstances, mira- 
cles would be the ody best, if not the only satisfactory evi- 

nee; and inasmuch as from. their. natural improbability 
iging by ’ the ordinary course of events,) they would be 
upernatural power, so they would be 


the most prob ans th t we can conceive of. by which 
ee a divine rev colten would be accompanied. ‘The question 
. would then become entirely a question of. fact. The proba- 
Si bility arising out of the « ion, the circumstances, the de- 


mand for them, would neutralize the improbability growing 
ie ont of the nature of the miracles’ themselves; and as to their 
i susceptibility of proof they would be on the same footing 

g a ith other remarkable. facts. : 
F We have thus endeavored to set forth the true and legiti- 
is 4 el meaning and effect of Mr. Hume’s argument, by: point- 
; ing out ei of the particulars in which he may have been 
misw od—to show that his argument in. its: utmost 
oree can apply only to those events which are, or are al- 
- leged to be, natural or from natural causes—to show that 
our experience of the course. of nature under prescribed 
laws cannot reasonably be set against the acts or manifesta- 
tions of a Being who is superior to all laws—to show that 
the inference .of Mr. Hume is not legitimate, because one of 
the essential propositions on which it stands is not true, viz: 
that the laws of nature are never violated—and lastly, to. 
show that there may exist even a probability that a Being 
who is independent of all laws should act in direct opposition 
to the laws of nature, whenever he should wish to manifest 
himself to mankind, or to. accredit wi created bepttaia as a. 
messenger from himself. 4 
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CRANBERRY MEADOW. 


% Me 2 

Tr was a clear morning in April. The ground, bushes, 
and fences, sparkled with their frosty covering. Thebare _ 
hills and leafless trees looked as if they could not long re- 
main bare and leafless, beneath a sky so bright. A robin 
here and there ventured a short, sweet note, and earth 
and sky seemed to rejoice in the smiles of the great Cre- 
ator. : 

The path that led to the village school was trod by hap- 
py children, whose glowing cheeks and merry voices tes- _ 
tified that they partook of the general gladness. ” 

In the same path, at a distance from a group of ned 
dressed and smiling children, was a little girl, whose pale, — 
soiled face, tattered dress, and bare feet, bespoke her the 
child of poverty and vice. She looked upon the laughing 
band before her with a wishful countenance, and hiding 
beneath her shawl the small tin pail she carried, lingered 
by the fence till the children were out of sight, and then, 
turning into another road, proceeded to perform her usual 
errand at the yellow shop. ‘The bright, calm morning had 
no charm forher. Her little heart felt none of that light- 
ness and gayety the hearts of children feel when nature 
is beautiful around a She could not laugh as they 
laughed ; and, ast egpound of their merry voices seemed 
still to linger on a ear, she wondered that she could 
not be as happy as they. And then she thought of the | 
dreariness and poverty of her home, of the cruelty of her 
father, of the neglect and unkindness of her mother, the 
misery of the long, cold winter through which she had 
just passed, of the hunger her little brothers and herself 
often felt; she thought of the neat appearance of the chil- 
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dren she | ad eect and then looked upon her own 
- dress, torn and dirty as it was, till the tears filled her eyes, 
and her heart became sadder than ever. Mary knew what 
sa € hese children so. different from herself; she well 
pies knew why they would spend that day in school, learning 
Pee tobe wise and good, while she would spend it in idleness 
-_ at home, or in trying to quiet the hungry baby and please 
the other children while her mother was picking cranber- 
ries in the meadow. Mary knew she was, that very morn- 
ing, to carry home something that would make i 
cross and wholly unmindful of her destitute children, and 
_ she wished from her heart, that the gentleman who kept the 
shop would say he could not let her mother have any more 
rum. But thisshe knew he would not say, for he had prom- 
ised to let her have it whenever she sent the money ; 

and the money she held safe inher hand. 

Not quite all the money was to go for rum. The pail 
was first to be filled, and the few cents that remained were 
to be laid out in meal. Mary thought of the last article, 
and quickened her pace, for the clear, cool breeze had 

an sharpened her appetite, and she remembered, besides, that 
her mother and brother had bid her be very quick. 
| ot When she had reached the shop, the gentleman, as she 
La called him, was not there ; but his son, a bright, intelligent 
' boy of thirteen, stood behind the counter, playing with his 
little sister, a fair, rosy-cheeked child, whose whole ap- 
pearance showed how far she was from want and woe. 
Mary asked for the rum with a faltering voice, and as she 
offered the pail, our young tradesman, looking upon her 
with mingled contempt and pity, sa ‘* What does your 
mother drink rum for?” “ My mother don’t drink rum, 
does she, James?” said the rosy little girl; “ she says it is 
wicked.” “If it is wicked to drink rum, why does your 
‘father sell it to us?” Mary might have replied; but she 
felt ashamed, and looked so sad that James was sorry for 
what he had said. He filled her pail, and tied up the scan- 
ty allowance of meal, and Mary, with a heavy heart, but 
hasty step, proceeded upon her way. When she reached 
her dwelling,—and who needs a description of a drunkard’s 
dwelling ?—her ‘mother met her at the door, and, hastily 
snavchingtne pail from her hand, drank off its burning 
i ad 
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contents. She then took the me 
and Mary was sent to gather som 
The dough was then placed before 
and the Miiicn children ho 


The little boys, with their hunger scarcely satisfied, then 
left the house to loiter as usual in the streets, while Mary, 
as she saw her mother becoming every moment more in- 
ee, of attending to the wants of her infant, took the 
poor little reature into her arms, and in trying to soothe 
its sufferings, half forgot herown. 

She had ne succeeded in lulling the baby when her 
father entered. He had been in the meadow picking the 
cranberries, which had been preserved during the win- 


ter under the snow, and which could now be sold for 
a few cents a quart. Though once a strong and active 
man, so degraded had he become, that few persons were | 


willing to employ him; and he resorted to picking cran- «“ 
berries as the only means left him of obtaining what his — = “< 
appetite so imperiously demanded. | ; aa . ’ 

On entering the room and seeing the state his wife was 
in, he uttered a loud curse, and at the same time bade 
Mary leave the crying child, that his entrance had awak- 
ened, put on her bonnet, and hasten to the village to sell 
the cranberries, and on her return eall at the yellow shop, 

Mary left the child, put on her bonnet, and with a trem- 
bling heart: commenced her walk. On her way she met 
her brothers, and stopped to tell them, that as their father 
was then at home, they had better keep away from the 
house till her return. She then called from door to 
door, but at every place her timid inquiry, “ Do you want 
any cranberries here?” met the same chilling answer, 
—‘ No.” * ™ 

At length wearied out, and fearful that she could not 
dispose of them at all, she sat down by the road side and 
wept bitterly. But the sun had long passed its meridian, 
and was gradually lowering in the western sky. She must 
gov-home; and what would her father say if she returned 
with the cranberries unsold? This she could not do; and 
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she determined to try to exchange them at the shop, for 
_ the spirit her father wanted. 

After waiting some time at the counter till the wants of 
this and that wretched victim were supplied, she told her 
errand, and after much hesitation on the part of the shop- 
keeper, and much entreaty on her own, the cranberries 
were exchanged for rum. Mary then rapidly retraced her 
steps homeward, and with a beating heart entered the cot- 
tage. Her father was not present, but her mother was 
there, and, on inquiring where she had been, insisted on 
Mary’s giving her the spirit. Mary refused as long as she 
dared, for she knew how terrible would be the anger of 
her father, should he find the quantity diminished on his 
return. But the mother, regardless of every thing except 
the gratification of her own appetite, — ed the vessel 
from her child, and drank a large portion of its contents. 

It was scarcely swallowed before her husband entered ; 
and, enraged at seeing the spirit so much lessened, he re- 

- proached first Mary, and then his wife, in the most bitter - 
terms. The provoking replies of the latter excited his 

- rage almost beyond control; and Mary, fearing for the 
safety of herself and brothers, crept with them into an 
empty closet, where, with their arms around each other, 
they remained almost breathless with alarm, trembling at 
their father’s loud threats, and the fearful screams of their 
mother. 

At length the discord was hushed, and all was silent 
except the low groans of the suffering wife, and the cries 
of the helpless babe. The children then crept from their 
hiding-place, to seek for some food before they laid them- 

» selves upon their wretched bed, to forget their fears for 

a while in sleep. But in vain did they look for a crust of 
bread or a cold potato. Mary could find nothing but the 
remainder of the meal she had procured in the morning; 
but it was too late to attempt baking another cake. The 
fire was all out upon the hearth, and it was too dark to 
go in search of wood. So the hungry children, with their 
wants unsupplied, were obliged to lay themselves down to 
sleep. _ The little boys were soon at rest; but Mary could 
not so easily forget her sufferings. A chilly, cloudy even- 
ing had followed the clear, bright day; and the wind, as it 
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whistled through their miserable dwelling, filled Mary with 
sad and almost fearful thoughts. Then came to her mind 
that great Being, who made her and all things; and she ask- 
ed herself if He really saw her, and would take care of her. 
But when she thought what a poor, forsaken child she was, 
she was afraid to ask for his protection and blessing. 

Oh! had she. known more of the character of this great 
and merciful God, she would have felt that she was the 
very one to implore his aid; that though worshipped by 
glorious angels, he yet stoops to hear the feeblest cry of 
» earth’s lowliest child, when that cry comes to Him from 
a humble, confiding heart. But what should Mary know 
of God?.. She had reely heard his holy name, except 
when profanely utte by her father. She could repeat 
no pretty hye a ve prayer to soothe her fears or 
give her comfe ‘he happy children of kind and pious~ 
parents know nothing of the hours of loneliness and fear, 
which this poor girl endured. ; . 

The cup is bitter enough when one parent becomes an 
object of dread and terror ; when, instead of affording that 
kind protection which his family has a right to expect, he 
brings upon it only want and misery. But when both par- 
ents, unmindful of what those who are dependent upon 
them suffer, seek only to gratify a corrupt and raging ap- 
petite ; when they unite to afflict and degrade the help- 
less ones, whose happiness is placed almost entirely in 
their hands,—then is the portion bitter indeed. 

Let those children who have a kind mother, to whom 
they can go with every little want, a kind father to provide 
them with food, clothing, and instruction, as they kneel at 
night beside their comfortable beds to say their evening 
prayers, remember the children of drunken parents, and 
not fail to ask God to bless these sufferers, while at the 
same time they thank him for their more favored lot. The 
children of drunken parents !—and even in this happy land, 
how many such children may be found !—poor little suffer- 
ers! more than orphans! what heart does not bleed to 
think of your wretched condition ? 

Mary’s parents cared not for her; they cared not for 
themselves; but thanks to God, there were those who did ; 
and thanks to Him, there are good men and women through- 
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~ out our land, who are doing much to restore peace to the 
dwellings of the drunkard, and to secure to the now peace- 
ful family the blessings of temperance and virtue. Could 
these friends of God and man look upon the collected 
amount of the good they have accomplished, and the evil 
they have prevented, it would cause from their full hearts 
one loud burst of praise. 

The village in which Mary’s parents lived, was blessed 
with some zealous advocates of temperance; men who 
felt, and acted as they felt; men to whom the rescue of 
one fellow-being from the slavery and degradation of in- 
temperance, was an object well worth any effort and self- 
denial. The wretched condition of the family whose _his- 
tory we are portraying, had often attracted attention ; but 
the case of the parentsseemed so hopeless, little exertion 
was made to persuade them to abandon their ruinous hab- 
its, till Mr. H , an energetic agent of the cause, visit- 
ed the place. The husband and wife were then in- 
duced to attend the temperance meeting, and listen to his 
address. How often does the scattered seed find a deep 
soil where least expected, and spring up to bear a fruitful 
harvest! Whispers and significant looks passed between 
their acquaintances, when Thomas Milman and his wife 
entered the church ; and scarcely one among the number 
thought they could be at all benefited by what they might 
hear. But they did not see Thomas’s heart, or know what 
a wretched being he felt himself to be. Through -necessi- 
ty neither he nor his wife had tasted spirit for several days, 
as their means of obtaining it had failed. The cranberries 
were all gathered from the meadow, and persons of their 
character could not obtain employment. Thus situated, 
Thomas knew he must take a different course, or himself 
and family would be sent to the work-house. It was on 
account of these circumstances, that he this evening con- 
sented with his wife to attend the meeting. 

When the speaker commenced, Thomas, feeling himself 
uneasy, wished himself away. But by degrees he became 
more and more interested, until his eye fixed upon the 
speaker, and the tear that rolled down his bloated face 
proved the depth of his feeling. He heard his own case 
so well described, the remedy so plainly pointed out, so 
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affectionately urged, that new light seemed to break upon 
his mind, and he inwardly exclaimed, “I can do it, I will 
do it, if I die in the attempt; ” and at the close of the 
service, going boldly up to a group of temperance men, 
who were surrounding the speaker, he requested that his: - 
name and the name of his wife might be added to the 
temperance list. A murmur of approbation followed his 
request, and hand after hand was presented for a shake of 
congratulation. Nancy pulled her husband’s coat as she 
heard her name mentioned, and said faintly, “‘ Not mine, 
not mine, Thomas.” But the words were unheard or dis- 
regarded, and he bent steadily over the shoulder of the 
secretary till he actually saw the names of Thomas and 
Nancy Milman among the names of those who had pledg- 
ed themselves to abstain from all use of ardent spirits. 

As he turned to leave the church, William Stevens, a 
sober, industrious man, a friend of Thomas in his better 
days, but who had long abandoned the society of a drunk- 
ard, took him by the hand, and, after expressing his satis- 
faction at the course he had pursued, invited him to call 
at his house on his way home. After some hesitation, 
Thomas and Nancy consented; the latter secretly pleased 
at being again invited to call on Hannah Stevens. 

As William opened the door, Hannah rose from her seat 
by the cradle, and glanced first at her husband and then — 
at his companions, with a look of astonishment and inqui- ~ 
ry, which yielded, however, to one of kind welcome and 
glad surprise, when her husband said, “I have brought 
you some temperance friends, Hannah.” ‘* Yes, temper- 
ance friends,” said Thomas; “the Lord help us henceforth 
to merit the title.’ Nancy joined notin the prayer, and 
hung down her head as if ashamed of the thoughts that 

were passing through her mind. Hannah, noticing her 
.appearance, feared she did not sympathize much with her 
“husband’s feelings. I must encourage the poor woman, | 
thought she, or her husband will be undone. If Nancy 
does not encourage him by her example, all will be lost. 

The company then seated themselves around the cheers ~ 
ful fire, and while Thomas and William were engaged in 
conversation, Hannah threw aside the quilt to let Nancy — 
see the baby. It was just the age of her own; btit, ol’ 
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. how different! The rosy, healthy little creature before her, 


in its clean night-gown, sleeping so soundly, recalled to 
her mind her own pale, sickly, neglected child at home, in 
its ragged, dirty dress, so seldo changed ; and the tears: 
started into her eyes at the sad recollection. Hannah saw 
the effect produced upon her feelings, and wishing to in- 
crease it still more, asked her to walk into her bed-room to 
see her other children. Hannah wasa kind, careful mother, 
and, knowing the strength of a mother’s love, she wished 
to make use of this strong principle to recall the wretched 
wanderer before her to a sense of her duty. Nor was she 
disappointed in the result of her experiment. Nancy was 
evidently affected at a view of the neat, comfortable ap- 
pearance of her neighbor’s house, and Hannah seized this 
Opportunity to point out to her her dreadful neglect of du- 
ty. It was akind, but a plain, faithful reproof, calculated 
to awaken in her bosom every feeling of a mother that 
yet remained. Nancy did not leave the room until she 
had promised by her own example to encourage -her hus- 
band in his return to virtue. Thomas and his wife then 
took leave of their kind neighbors. 

“ Read a Thanksgiving Psalm to-night, will you?” said 
Hannah, as William took the Bible from the shelf; “<I feel 
as if I wished to praise God.’ And Hannah thought Wil- 


liam felt so too, for after he had finished reading, he knelt 


down and offered up a prayer of such fervent gratitude, as 
his wife had seldom heard him offer before. Such kind 
petitions too for his poor neighbors! they quite melted 
Hannah’s. warm heart. 

We will leave this happy fireside, and just accompany 
Thomas and Nancy to their desolate abode. As they ap- 
proached the house, the faint cries of the neglected baby 
first met the parents’ ears. Poor Mary was endeavoring, 
as usual, to quiet the little sufferer. There was no fire up- 
on the hearth, no light upon the table, but the moonbeams 
through the changing clouds were sufficient to reveal the 
gloom and wretchedness of the drunkard’s home. Thomas 
and Nancy could not but perceive the contrast between the 
home they had just left and their own. It was a contrast 
mostsad and humiliating. 


» Harty the next morning, the first person the family saw 
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coming down the lane was little William Stevens. He 
had in his hand a basket of potatoes, which his father had 
sent Thomas Milman, with a request that he would call at 
his work-shop after he had eaten his breakfast. This un- 
expected present gave much joy to this destitute family; and 
Mary, with her little brodhe wll no soon forget how ac- 
ceptable were their boiled potatoes that morning, though 
eaten without butter or salt. Thomas called, as he was re- 
quested, at William Stevens’s work-shop, and found there a 
job which would employ him for a day or two. It was joy-— : 
fully and speedily undertaken; and, after an industrious 
day’s work, he received at the close a part of his wages to © 
lay out in food for his family. Thomas had little to strug- 
gle with this day, and on the whole it passed by easily ; 
- pleasantly. Not so with poor Nancy. Having less to 

ploy her mind than her husband, she was sorely tempt 
more than once, tosend Mary to the yellow shop to ex- 
change what remained of her kind neighbor’s gift for rum. 
But the thought of Hannah’s kindness, of her own prom- 
ise, so solemnly made, as often restrained her. 

= At last the day wore by, and it was time for Thomas to 
return. As soon as the children saw him enter the lane, 
they ran, as was their custom, to their hiding-place, for, 
knowing nothing of what had recently transpired, they ex- 
pected to find him intoxicated, as usual. 

‘‘Can that be father?” whispered they to each other, 
as they heard asteady step and calm voice. The youngest 
boy peeped out his head to see. mrs 

“Come here, my poor boy,” said Thomas, kindly ; * you 
needn’t be afraid; I’m not drunk.”—“ Oh, he isn’t drunk ; 
he isn’t drunk!” said Jemmy, clapping his hands in great 
joy; “he isn’t drunk; com t; father won’t hurt us.” 
Half faithless, half believing, the other children left their 

ee and came around their father. te 

“ Mother hasn’t sent you for any rum to-day, has she, 

“Mary?” “No, father; I hope I never shall go to that 
shop again.” ‘¢ You never shall to buy rum, Mary, I prom- 
ise you. Do you believeme?” Mary looked as though 
she did not quite believe, but she said nothing. 

A year has passed by since the period when our history 


commenced. It is as fine a morning in April as it then 
was, T dren of the village are pursuing their way 
| ila Tamale one a 
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to ae ol as pleasantly as they then were. But where is 
the hide girl with soiled face, tattered dress, and bare feet, 
‘that then attracted our attention? Look for one of the 
t girls among that gay, laughing group, and you 
er ones} he ba garments are exchanged 


er bare feet are covered with 
1d stockings, and in her hand she carries not a 
a basket containing her school-books and 
rk. The scenes through which this day will carry her 
will be very different from those through which she passed - 
-ayear ago. A great and blessed change has indeed come 
rer this once wretched family. They have left the miser- 
ble habitation which was once theirs, and are now living 
small but excellent farm, the owner of which is 
id to rent it to as sober and industrious people as 
Thomas and his wife have now become. Within the year, 
Thomas has been able to purchase comfortable clothing for 
his family, decent furniture for his house, and has besides 
partly paid for two yokes of oxen and four cows. ; 

Look at Thomas at work in his fields, and managing 
his little farm—thriving at home, and respected abroad— 
and say, what would tempt him to come again under 
the influence of his former ruinous habits? Look at 
Nancy too, superintending her dairy, and supplying the 
wants of her now happy family; does she wish for the re- 
turn of those days, when she was the intemperate mother 
of hungry, neglected children? But live there not hun- 
dreds of mothers, who are at this time what she formerly 
was ? and can they not, will they not, be induced to become 
what she now ¢s ? 

“ Finish your work as early as you can this afternoon, 
Thomas,” said Nancy to her husband, as he rose from t 
‘dinner table. ‘‘ Hannah and William Stevens have pro 
vised to take tea with us.” “ Yes, that I will,” he replie 
“‘for had it not been for the encouragement William ané 
his wife have given us, added to the assisting grace of 
God, we might have been as miserable as we once were, 
spending this day either wretchedly intoxicated, or, in or- 
der to make ourselves so, at our old task in the Cranberry 


Meadow.” 
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THE 
SUFFICIENCY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
AND THE 


RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Infidelity is not the only opponent of true religion. 
Christianity has received more injury from its pro- 
fessed friends, than from its avowed enemies. The 
introduction of another rule of faith and practice, in 
addition to the pure word of God, has almost neutral- 
ized the voice of inspiration, and left to Christianity, 
in many places, very little more than the name. 

- Important as it may seem to prove the truth of the 
Bible, yet even this result will be worthless, if we once 
admit the existence of a second infallible guide; more 
especially if we admit that all the statements of Scrip- 
ture are to be interpreted by this additional authority, 
and that no individual is at liberty to give an explan- 
ation of any part of the word of God, which is not in 
strict accordance with this higher, because ultimate 
standard. The final court of appeal determines the 
question. If any authority exists, by which the state- 
ments of Scripture are to be interpreted ; and to whose 
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decision, in all matters, the human mind is bound, 
without gainsaying, to yield immediate and entire obe- 
dience,—then the Scriptures become a mere cypher ; 
and we might have spared ourselves the pains of at- 
tempting to prove the truth of the word of God. 

You need not be informed that the sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures, as arule of faith and practice, and 
the right of private judgment, are denied by many. 
On these questions hinges the great controversy which 
has long been maintained with the Roman Catholic 
Church—and with members of another communion, 
who inherit the same spirit, without retaining the 
same name. 

The Roman Catholic, of whom, as well as of all men, 
I desire to speak with the utmost fairness, and chris- 
tian kindness, has sometimes had just reason to com- 
plain of misrepresentation. Violent, and I must say 
unprincipled opponents, have frequently charged the 
Church of Rome with maintaining doctrines and sanc- 
tioning practices which never received the sanction of 
that Communion. I shall therefore not ground my 
argument upon any private expression, or any mere ru- 
mour respecting the Romish Chureh—but quote their 
acknowledged authorities. I appeal to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, which was convened by Pope Paul ITI, 
in the year 1545, and which was a fair representation 
of the Roman Catholic community. On the subject of 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, we meet with the following decisions. 
« The sacred, holy, oecumenical, and general Council 

_of Trent, lawfully assembled in the Holy Spirit, the 
three before mentioned legates of the Apostolic See 
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presiding therein, having constantly in view the remo- 
val of error, aud the preservation of the purity of the 
Gospel in the Church, which Gospel, promised before 
the prophets in the sacred Scriptures, was first orally 
published by our Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God, 
who afterwards commanded it to be preached by his 
Apostles to every creature, as the source of all saving 
truth and discipline, and perceiving that this truth 
and discipline, are contained both in written books 
and in unwritten traditions, which have come down to 
us, either received by the Apostles from the lips of 
Christ himself, or transmitted by the hands of the 
same Apostles, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; 
following the example of the orthodox fathers, doth 
receive with EQuAL piety and veneration, all the books 
as well of the Old as of the New Testament, the same 
God being the Author of both; and also the aforesaid 
traditions.” “In order to restrain petulent minds, 
the Council further decrees, that in matters of faith 
and morals, and whatever relates to the maintenance: 
of Christian doctrine no one, confiding in his own 
judgment, shall dare to wrest the sacred Scriptures to 
his own sense of them, contrary to that which hath 
been held and still is held by holy mother Church, 
whose right it is to judge of the true meaning and in- 
terpretation of sacred Writ; or contrary to the wnani- 
mous consent of the Fathers ; even though such inter- 
pretations should never be published. If any disobey, 
let them be:denounced by the ordinaries, and punished 
according to law.” It was further decreed at this same 
council that “no person shall be permitted to print or 
cause to be printed any books relating to religion 
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without the name of the author ; neither shall any one 
hereafter sell such books, or even retain them in his 
possession, unless they have been first examined and 
approved by the ordinary, under penalty of anathema 
and the pecuniary fine adjudged by the last council of 
Lateran.” 

The decree of that council was to this effect, that 
no book whatever should be printed without examina- 
tion and license by the bishop, his deputy, or an in- 
quisitor ; and that those who offended should forfeit 
the whole impression of the book printed, which 
should be publicly burnt, pay a fine of one hundred 
ducats, be suspended from the exercise of their trade 
for one year, and lie under excommunication ! 

So much for the force of tradition and authority 
claimed by the Church of Rome. Do not these decrees 
neutralize the Scriptures?’ What is the use of the 
Bible, if the voice of the Church possesses equal au- 
thority, and if no one is allowed to give any interpet- 
ation of the Bible without the sanction of the Church ? 
What security has any one against any interpretation 
of Scripture which that Church may authorize ? What 
would become of the views and practice—nay the pro- 
perty and civil freedom of those individuals in this, or 
any other country, who appeal to the Seriptures as the 
only rule of faith and practice, if it should ever be in the 
power of the Church of Rome to enforce the observ- 
ance of this decree—the perfect truth and excellence 
of which every papist is bound to believe, and in obe- 
dience to which he is bound to act ? 

But the adoption of another standard of appeal in 
addition to the Bible ; and the denial of the right of © 


“4 
private judgment, are not sentiments peculiar to the 
Romish Church. Her wayward, yet penitent children 
in the cloisters of Oxford, and in other places, evince 
no reluctance to admit the propriety of these de- 
crées. Gladly would they issue the same, if the 
spirit of the times were as docile as they wish—and 
still more gladly would they carry them into full effect, 
especially that precious provision, in which the incor- 
rigible thinker for himself is threatened “ to be pu- 
nished according to law’—if—yes—this is the only 
difficulty in the way—if they could. Am I misrepre- 
senting the Tractarian Party? Judge, reader, for 
yourself. The following are the words of Mr. Newman 
—the author, as it is said, of Tract, No. 90.—< These 
two, the Bible and Catholic tradition, make up the 
joint rule of faith.” “Scripture is not the only ground 
of the faith.” “Catholic tradition is a Divine inform- 
ant’ is “the wnwritten Word,” is “the authoritative 
teacher of christians,” is “our great teacher,” “is partly 
the interpreter, partly the supplement of Scripture.” 
“We. have as little authority for rejecting ancient 
consent as for rejecting Scripture itself.” “Both Ro- 
manists and ourselves,” (mark the union!) “ main- 
tain that it (“tradition”) is to be received as coming 
from the Apostles themselves.” < When the sense of 
Scripture, as interpreted by reason, is contrary to the 
sense given to it by Catholic antiquity, we ought to 
side with the latter.” Another of the Tractarian 
Writers, Mr. Keeble says “ such tradition is infallible.” 
“God's unwritten word, if it can be any way authen- 
ticated” (and he maintains it can) “ must necessarily 
demand the same reverence from us, and for exactly 
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the same reason, because it is his word.” In Tract 78, 
it is written “the unanimous witness of Christendom 
is the onty, and fully sufficient, and really existing 
guarantee of the whole revealed faith.” In the British 
Critie of July, 1841, we meet with the following can- 
did avowal.—“ We consider that when private judg- 
ment moves in the direction of innovation, it may well 
be regarded with suspicion, and treated with severity. 
Nay, we confess even a satisfaction, when a penalty is 
attached to the expression of new doctrines, or to a 
change of eommunion. We repeat it, if persons have 
strong feelings, they should pay for them; if they 
think it a duty to unsettle things established, they 
should show their earnestness by being willing to suf- 
fer.” The plain interpretation of this remarkable pas- 
sage is this, that it would afford the! Tractarian party 
much’ “ satisfaction !” to be able to maintain and dif- 
fuse: their doctrines with the aid of fmes, imprison- 
ment, and perhaps. something more conclusive; and 
henee;, if they had their own way, every liberal 
periodical—every Dissenting Magazine—every’ mo- 
ral, intellectual and religious institution in whieh pri- 
vate! judgment is allowed—every Dissenting Place of 
Worship—every Sabbath and Day School, in: the ma 
nagement of which Dissenters had any voiee~ever'y- 
Dissenting College—every Public: Meeting that is not 
under the Anglican Priesthood—every Missionary 
Society not under such management, would be: ef- 
fectually suppressed !—Yes, this: is: the real purpose, 
the sufficiently avowed aim of the: disciples of Pu- 
seyism !! 

The quotations. which I have just'made are a few 
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specimens of the sentiments of men who are lecturing 
from the professors’ chairs, officiating in the Pulpits, 
creeping into the episcopal Palaces, legislating as the 
representatives, and eating the bread, if not rolling in 
the wealth of a Protestant Church. These men speak 
the language of the Church of Rome. Consistent 
with such language is their secret desire to effect a 
safe union between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England. Ominous, yet amply justified, are 
the bland expressions of Dr. Wiseman, a Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelate, who, in allusion to the writings from 
which I have quoted, and the party whom they repre- 
sent, says, after declaring that he has sanguine hopes 
of such a re-union, “those who express the desire for 
it, do so in a spirit of great humility, and confession. 
They do not want to treat. the matter as one of equal 
advantage, but as conscious that their position is an 
unhappy one; that they have lost much which they 
will regain through us; that there are strong appear- 
ances against them, in their very separation ; and that 
re-union with the holy See will give vigour and energy 
to a languid and sickly existence. Such men must be 
disposed to go the full extent of sacrifice of personal 
Feelings necessary to accomplish their sacred purpose.” 
It is abundantly plain that the Tractarian Party, 
which is said to include the majority of the Clergy of 
the Church of England, is prepared to pay as much 
deference to the voice of tradition or the authority of 
the Church, and to deny the right of private judgment 
as the Roman Catholics themselves. Can we charge 
these evils on the Church of England? Ave such sen- 


timents sanctioned in her own authorized formularies ? 
B 
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I cannot hold that community quite guiltless of these 
things.—It is true that in the 39 Articles there is one 
to the following effect—* Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite to 
salvation.” But then, in the 20th Article, it is writ- 
ten, “ the Church hath power to decree rites or cere- 
monies, and authority in controversies of faith.” Does 
not this article sanction all for which the Puseyite 
pleads >—Can we wonder that the author of No. 90 
should undertake to prove that the Articles are in har- 
mony with the doctrines of the Oxford School ?—This 
20th Article gives to the Church “the power to decree 
rites or ceremonies,’—. e. it allows the Church to 
appoiut whatever forms she may think proper. The 
same article gives her “ authority in controversies of 
faith,” i.e. it allows the Church to determine what 
things are to be believed, and what things are not to 
be believed. And if the Church has the “ authority” 
to determine these points, should it not have “ au- 
thority” to enforce them? I know that the 20th Ar- 
ticle contains the provision that, “itis not lawful for 
the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to 
God’s word written.” But what is the worth of this 
exception? What is meant by being “ lawful ?” 
Does the word relate to the law of Gop, or the law 
of Man? If only the latter, where is the security for 
the Protestantism of this country, if our law makers 
choose to turn ?>—Besides who is to determine whe- 
ther any decree of the Church is contrary to “ God’s 
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word written ?’”—the Church itself of course! N ay, is 
there not an ambiguity in the expression, “ God’s word 
written ?” Why, the Puseyite would have no difficulty 
in calling the letters of Ignatius “ God's word written.” 
——“ Tradition,” they say, is “ God’s word,”—and tra- 
dition now is “ written.” 

Moreover, are there not doctrines taught in the 
Church catechism, in the ceremony of confirmation, in 
the formulary for the visitation of the sick, in the fu- 
neral service, which can be justified only on the ground 
of long usage and ancient sanction— and for which, it 
would be perfectly impossible to find any authority in 
the Word of God? Where is the passage in the 
Bible that declares that regeneration and justification 
take place at baptism? Does any advocate of these 
doctrines ever attempt to prove them from the Bible ? 
Yet these, according to the Bishop of London, and 
many other witnesses, are the doctrines of the Church 
of England. 

Again, if the Church of England does not recognize 
the authority of tradition, and deny the right of pri- 
vate judgment, why does it not rise up and expel the 
advocates of such fundamental errors from her-com- 
munion? Can the Church of England be guiltless of 
Puseyism while it quietly tolerates its rise, progress, 
and increasing triumphs? What are the Bishops doing 
to oppose these errors ? Do not several of them either 
covertly or openly sanction them? Where are the 
Evangelical Clergy—a class of men whom the Pusey- 
ites hate; and whom, seeing the inconsistency of their 
position, it is most difficult to respect; though not 
so difficult to pity? What has become of the zeal 
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and almost frenzy of the “ Reformation Society ?” 
Why do not the leaders of that movement, with a tone 
as decided, with an energy as unremitting, denounce 
the Popery within the Establishment as they manifested 
a few years ago, against the Popery without? What 
mighty spell holds, in comparative, bondage the genius 
and the eloquence of the Stowells and the Me. Neals? 
Why are they succumbing to men whose preaching 
they believe to be sending their hearers to hell, while 
they are standing aloof from men whose teaching they 
believe to point out the only path which leads to hea- 
ven ? Till the Evangelical Clergy openly, decidedly, and 
absolutely disclaim the errors of Puseyism, and by 
some bold and self-denying course, fairly rid themselves 
of all participation in that corrupt, jesuitical, and in- 
jurious system, they will have no small measure of its 
guilt lying at their doors—nor will it be possible for 
any thinking person to consider the Church of Eng- 
land guiltless of holding up another standard of faith 
and practice besides the Scriptures. 

But, further, if the Established Church does not in 
common with that community from which it separated 
under the auspices of Henry VIII, maintain a second 
standard besides the Scriptures—why does it uniformly 
evince such an anxiety to associate the Prayer Book 
with the Bible; and why is it putting itself, at the pre- 
sent time, in such an attitude of determined opposition 
against those institutions. in which the whole Bible 
and nothing but the Bible is the standard of doctrine 
and practice ? One of the principal grounds of offence 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society gives to 
the Clergy of the Church of England, is the refusal of 
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that society to circulate the traditions of that Church 
as well as the Word of God. It does circulate the 
« guthorized version,” as it is called, but it is the ver- 
sion alone—the version without note or comment— 
the version without the Prayer Book. I feel certain 
that if that Society would only yield this point—it 
would be as cordially loved by the Clergy, as it is now 
cordially hated. But why object to the circulation of 
the Bible alone? If the Bible teaches baptismal re- 
generation and baptismal justification, why not let 
these things be taught in the words of Scripture >— 
Would not this mode of teaching these doctrines have 
more weight with some parties ? At any rate, this mode 
of teaching is the only one that is likely to “ reclaim the 
Dissenters.” They do venerate the Bible, and are never 
afraid of its circulation, without any note or comment. 


Does not this anxiety for a second guide in matters of 


faith and practice, prove that the Churchman does not 
consider his sentiments at least sufficiently revealed 
in the Word of God ? 

But the dissatisfaction of the Clergy with the Bible 
by itself, is evinced not merely in their opposition to 
the society just mentioned. In what an insidious, yet 
inveterate form has it recently manifested itself in the 
matter of popular education! For a long period the 
education of the working classes was not merely ne- 
glected, but opposed by the National Clergy. The 
Dissenter in the midst of much obliquy and resistance, 
endeavoured by an almost gratuitous. effort to sup- 
ply the lack of service of the well-paid Ministers of the 
Establishment. The Dissenters both in their Sabbath 
and Day Schools for the working classes, have 
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laboured to train up the young in the knowledge of 
the Bible. In the British Day Schools, the only reli- 
gious book is the Word of God, without note or com- 
ment. But the jealousy of the high Church party is 
aroused. The Clergy of the Church of England are 
now held up as the only lawful guides, to whom the 
education of the working classes can be entrusted. The 
aim is to form Schools in all directions, to support 
them, not out of the enormous wealth of the Establish- 
ment, but by an additional burden upon an impove- 
rished nation; and to train up the rising generation, 
not in the pure Word of God, but in the doctrines and 
observances of the Church of England. It is proposed 
to place the management of such Schools chiefly in 
the hands of the Clergy; and then to train up the 
children in a thorough acquaintance with the dogmas 
of the Church catechism, and the due observance of 
“ the usual fasts and festivals of the English Church.” 
But why, I again ask, this peculiar zeal for the “Church 
catechism,” the “ Church fasts and festivals,” the 
“ Church Prayer Book,” and so forth. If all that is 
taught in these additional guides is taught in the 
Bible, why not let the Bible speak for itsel{—and why 
direct such determined opposition against Schools 
which do not teach any thing contrary to Scripture, 
for they teach, in religion, the whole Bible, and in 
many cases, nothing but the Bible ? : 

If the Clergy think the Holy Scriptures a sufficient 
rule in matters of religion, why have nothing to do 
with any scheme of education which introduces this 
Inspired Volume alone—why frame.a measure, and 
compass sea and land to get it passed, one of the 
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principal objects of which, is to put dewn Institutions 
whose great offence is that they admit the Bible only, 
and allow each human being, respecting its contents, 
to be “ fully persuaded in his own mind ?” 

Yes—lI think that I have shown that the Church of 
England does not speak and act as if she considered 
the Scriptures a sufficient guide ; and allowed the full 
exercise of the right of private judgment. The Papist 
is more explicit in his avowal of these principles; and 
more glaring in their exhibition ; but they are not less 
truly and strongly held by a very large party in the 
Church of England; nor is it possible to vindicate 
that entire community from at least a tacit and virtual 
maintenance of these dogmas. 

I utter my humble, but earnest protest against these 
principles—I pronounce them unsound, unscriptural, 
and most fatal, if fairly carried out, to the interests of 
genuine christianity. The Bible is the only autho- 
rity in matters of faith and practice. The Scriptures 
require elucidation. The meaning of the written word 
is brought out by careful meditation. A well written 
commentary is a useful assistant to the student of the 
Scriptures. Preaching often throws important light 
upon the sacred page. Even events in providence 
explain the Word of God. Christian experience serves 
to unravel some of its less obvious allusions. But 
still in none of these things is there any authority. 
The value of these aids is confined to the additional 
light which they may throw on the sacred page—to 
the help which they give every man in “proving all 
things.” They give information, but possess no au- 
thority. This is what is meant-by the sufficiency of 
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the Scriptures, as the rule of faith and practice. I 
proceed to furnish you with a few evidences im favour 
of that sufficiency. 

1. The Scriptures are as clear and comprehensive 
on the subject of religion as man requires, in order to 
learn the way to eternal life. Some portions of the 
Word of God are obscure. But the Bible does not 
make our salvation depend upon our clearly under- 
standing those parts that are not fully comprehensible. 
Accurate knowledge of the whole of the revealed 
will of God is never insisted upon, in the Scriptures, 
as essential to salvation. It becomes us so far as we 
have opportunity to read such portions as well as 
others, and to read them with an honest and prayerful 
mind—but to unravel the mystery is no where laid 
down as the condition of eternal life. Moreover, how 
does tradition help us in those cases? Can tradition 
make those things plain, which are necessarily obscure 
to such minds as ours? What clearer light, for in- 
stance, has tradition thrown upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, than the Scriptures supply ? Whatever in- 
struction the writings of the fathers may contain, we 
can receive without admitting that their opinions are 
binding on our conscience; and after a man receives 
the whole of the unwritten word, he is still bound to 
receive the Bible with all its mysteries—How, then, 
does tradition lessen our difficulty in this respect ? 
Nay, has not tradition added amazingly to the mys- 
teries “of the faith ?’ What, for instance, can be less 
comprehensible than that the application of water to 
the person regenerates and justifies the soul ?—or 
the pronouncing of a few words by man, can change 
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every separate particle in each wafer, and every par- 
ticle of the wine into the whole and identical body, 
sowl, and pivinity of our Lord Jesus Christ >—Yet 
the man who falls back on tradition, has to admit all 
this!) 

But while the Scriptures contain mysteries, they 
also teach the way of salvation with the utmost plain- 
fess. ‘The whole vital inquiry on the subject of per- 
sonal godliness as is expressed in the words of the 
.. gaoler at Philippi—*« what shall I do to. be saved ?”— 
~ What can equal the simplicity of the reply >—* believe 
im the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Does it make the matter plaimer to say, “believe in 
the Church, and thou shalt be saved?” The poor 
inquirer is by that direction lead away trom the Bible. 
He is thrown at once into an endless ocean of contro- 
versy. “Believe in the Church !”"—Which is the 
Church? “ Ours,” says the Papist. “ Ours,” says 
the Puseyite. “Ours,” says the member of the Greek. 
Communion. This is sufficiently perplexing—But let 
that first question be satisfactorily settled, the inquirer 
has then to ascertain what the true Church really says. 
To ascertain this, he must become acquainted with 
what has been held in the Church, in all ages, by 
unanimous consent. Nay, he is even required, ac- 
cording to the Council of Trent, to believe in certain 
things which the Church has thus held, but which 
have never been published. Can any thing equal the 
perplexity—the absolute impracticability of the task 
which is thus assigned to the anxious inquirer? Can 
the result of such directions be any other than that of 
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voluminous records of the Church itself, to the ipse 
dixit of the priest? But is that priest infallible? 
O the whirlpool of uncertainty in which the inquirer 
is again plunged! Instead of all this—place the 
Bible alone in a man’s hand, and his instructions on 
the subject of his personal salvation, are definite, final, 
and plain. 

Then are not the Scriptures as comprehensive as 
they are plain? Do they not tell us all that God re- 
quires of us? What principle of self zovernment—what 
source of pure consolation—what disposition to benefit 
his fellow creatures—what element of deyout godli- 
ness, could any man lack who fully acted up to the 
model of the written word of God? What righteous 
and humane principle in the civil government of na- 
tions—what bond of union and helpfulness in the 
general intercourse of society would be wanting, if 
mankind at large complied with all that the Bible en- 
joins? It is true that an exclusive adherence to the 
Sacred Scriptures would be quite unfavourable to all 
State Establishments of religion—would be incom- 
patible with every kind of priestly domination—would 
be fatal to the assumption of the Pope—would put an 
end to the doctriues of penance, sacerdotal absolution, 
the efficacy of the sacraments, apostolical succession, 
the transmutation of flour and water into the Deity, 
extreme unction, purgatory, and the like—would pro- 
mote sound intelligence, genuine piety, and universal 

_ good will, instead of ignorance, vice, exclusiveness, 
and oppression—but then would the Church of Christ 
‘or the world be any sufferers by the exchange ? Haye 
not all these additions to the Bible béen so many cor- 
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ruptions of Christianity ? If these things are essential 
to salvation now, were they not equally so in the days 
of the Apostles ?—If they were essential to salvation 
then, the mention of them in the Scriptures must have 
been omitted, either through forgetfulness or design. 
Did the Apostles forget these things? In this case 
were they competent guides of the Church ?—and how 
can the advocates of tradition be quite sure that they 
possess the whole system of truth, because if the Apos- 
tles forgot to write essential things, they might have 
forgotten to teach essential things. Moreover, if the 
Apostles forgot to introduce all the matters essential 
to salvation in those Scriptures, which they wrote, not 
for the instruction of that generation only, but of all 
succeeding generations, what becomes of our Sa- 
viour’s promise,—“ He,” the Holy Ghost, “ shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you °”—No, the 
Apostles could not have omitted these things through 
Forgetfulness, then it must have been from design.— 
And did they intentionally consign the Church, in all 
after ages, to the guidance—the supreme guidance of a 
vague, undefined tradition? Would such a course 
have been creditable to their benevolence, their zeal, 
their piety ? Can we then adopt any other conclusion 
than that the Bible reveals all that is essential to sal- 
vation—that it is as comprehensive as it is plain ? 

2. A second argument in favour of the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures may be derived from their silence 
upon the subject of any equal rule of faith and prac- 
tice in the form of oral tradition. I admit that this 
argument as well as one or two more that may be 
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advanced can have no force till the Bible itself has 
been proved to be the Word of God. But that posi- 
tion has been proved elsewhere, and proved too, with- 
out admitting the authority of tradition. Tradition we 
do value as a witness—and as a witness we have used it. 
But a witness is not the judge. The Bible is the Word 
of God. Weenquire, does the Bible in any passage inti- 
mate that the human mind is favoured with another in- 
fallible guide besides itself, and that this second guide 
is to be known by certain signs which cannot be mis- 
taken? Does the Bible, for instance, declare that the 
writings of Turtullian, Origen, Angustine, and a host 
of others, constitute a portion of this second infallible 
instructor—that these writings are to be published by 
certain individuals at certain times, in certain places, 
with certain other credentials—that these testimonies 
are to be ultimately sanctioned by the Church of Rome, 
and to be preserved in that community without 
addition or loss, for time immemorial—that they are 
at length to be condensed in the decrees of certain 
councils, held at certain places, at certain times, and 
consisting of certain persons— that, in addition to this, 
community, the Church of England also, which is to 
commence its separate and independent career at a cer- 
tain period, is also commissioned “to decree rites and 
ceremonies,’ and has authority in “controversies of 
faith.”—that its Ministers are the only authorized 
Ministers of religion in England—that the sacraments 
as administered by its regular clergy, episcopally 
ordained, in the true succession, have a saving efficacy 
in them—and that all inhabitants of that country who 
are not members of that Church, are “out of the ark,” 
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and “given up to the uncovenanted mercies of God?” 
Does the Bible say any thing of the kind? Let the 
advocates of tradition know, that nothing short of 
all these clear credentials will satisfy those who, at 
present, do not acknowledge its authority.. We are 
prepared to bow to the Bible—and if those who ac- 
knowledge another rule of faith will prove its genuiness 
and authenticity from the Bible, we will receive it. at 
once,—but not till then, ‘Tradition claims a higher 
authority than the Scriptures. Then we demand of 
it a stronger evidence of its divine origin than the 
Scriptures themselves can supply. John the Baptist 
was very explicit in confessing that he must decrease, 
and Christ must increase. And if God knew that his 
written word was to be submitted to the arbitration of 
oral tradition; and that the authority of the former 
was to be nothing, till sanctioned and explained by 
the latter, then he was deceiving mankind, in making 
no such declaration, and in leaving the world to con- 
clude, by the absence of all declaration to the con- 
trary—that the Bible was the only rule of faith and 
practice. 

3. But we are not left to the mere silence of Serip- 
ture, in determining the claims of oral tradition. The 
written and inspired Word of God is extremely expli- 
cit in maintaining its own sufficiency, and in con- 
demning all interference with its final decisions. 'This 
sufficiency is clearly stated and rigidly maintained in 
the Old Testament. The hooks of Moses were evi- 
dently intended, from their extreme minuteness, to 
embody all the doctrines and precepts that were essen- 
tial to that dispensation which he was appointed to in- 
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troduce. It is especially that portion of Scripture to 
which the Psalmist alludes in the expressions—“ the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; 
the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes.” After asking the comprehensive question, 
“ where-withall shall a young man cleanse his way ?” 
the Psalmist points to the written word, and says,— 
“Even by taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 
Certain advocates of tradition lived in the days of Isai- 
ah, but in what way does the inspired Prophet address 
them? He appears before them, with the Scriptures 
in his hand, and exclaims,—*“ to the law and the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” On another oc- 
casion, he denounced the wickedness of their pro- 
ceedings in the following words, “ this people draw 
near me with their mouth, and with their lips do ho- 
nour me, but have removed their hearts from me, and 
their fear toward me is taught by the precepts of men.” 

When our Saviour was reasoning with the Jews in 
favour of the divine origin of his mission, he gave no 
sanction to the oral tradition in which the Pharisees 
trusted; which they maintained was as old as the 
Mosaic dispensation ; and out of which they concocted 
all their inventions; but he said to the believers in 
the truth of the written word; “Search the Scrip- 
tures, for they are they which testify of me.” And what 
says the Apostle Paul in reference to the same rule of 
faith and practice? “ From a child thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
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unto Salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Let it not be forgotten that all this is said of the Old 
Testament only. If the Old Testament was able or 
sufficient to make Timothy, even when a child, “ wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus;” 
if that part of the Bible was so profitable for “ instruc- 
tion and correction,” that the christian may thereby 
become “ thoroughly furnished unto all good works,’ — 
how much more abundant must be the guidance com- 
municated by the entire volume ? If tradition was un- 
necessary before the New Testament was written, how 
much less is it needed as a rule of faith after that se- 
cond and concluding portion of God’s written word 
has been composed ? 

But mark the distinctness and emphasis with which 
all human additions to the Scriptures, all altera- 
tions and omissions are condemned by that divine 
oracle. The Pharisees were great advocates for oral 
tradition,—but what says Christ After quoting the 
words of Isaiah, our Saviour says—“ laying aside the 
commandment of God, ye holdthe tradition of men as 
the washing of pots and cups: and many other such 
like things ye do. Full well ye reject the command- 
ments of God, that ye may keep your own traditions.” 
Then listen to the concluding words of Scripture— 
words which cannot be supposed to have an exclusive 
reference to the last book of the canon, without sup- 
posing at the same time, that that is the only part of 
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the Bible, which it was necessary for God to guard 
against perversion or addition. “ For I testify unto 
every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this Book. If any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
in this book: and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are written in 
this book.” Let all who recognize any other rule of 
truth besides the Bible tremble as they ponder this 
awful denounciation against their pernicious and pro- 
fane course ! 

4. Having shown that the doctrine of a second in- 
fallible guide in the form of tradition is condemned in 
the Scriptures; it may not be improper to add, that it 
is also condemned by tradition itself. 

I refer those persons who are able to obtain a copy 
of the work, to a treatise of Bishop Stillingfleet, in 
Gibson’s Preservative, entitled ‘‘ No catholic tradition 
for tradition being a rule of faith.” From this work it 
will appear that prior to the Council of Trent, .what- 
ever might have been the opinions of some, that even 
the Roman Catholic Church was not agreed in raising 
tradition to an equality with the Scriptures.. Nay, we 
learn from the historian of that Council, Cardinal 
Pallavicini, that this doctrine was violently opposed 
in that very Council, and that by two Bishops of 
the name of Fano and Chioggia. “And yet,” ‘says 
Stillingfleet, “we must believe that there was a known 
Catholic tradition for an equal veneration to Scrip- 
ture and tradition at the same time!” But what say 
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some of the early fathers, of whose authority the Trac- 
tarians boast so much, and without whose concurrence, 
especially in this particular, it is most inconsistent 
in them to think and act? Gregory, bishop of Rome, 
says,—* And these rivers, (the Scriptures), are called 
abundant, because on whatever point of difficulty, di- 
rection is sought in the Scriptures, it is there to be 
found in full, without any stint.” Athanasius, who 
lived at an early period, says, “ Hither reject the di- 
vine Scriptures; or, if you admit them, think not of 
speaking words of incurable deceit, (words) other than 
and beyond those that are written.” “ If you wish to 
speak other things beyond those that are written, why 
do you contend with us, who dare neither to hear nor 
to speak any thing beyond the things that are written.” 
Ambrose asks, “How can we adopt those things 
which we find not in the Scriptures ?” “It is a mani- 
fest fall from the faith,” says Basil, “ and the crime of 
arrogance, either to reject any of those things that are 
written, or to introduce any of those that are not writ- 
ten.” Again, “whatsoever is extra-scriptural, or not 
contained in the inspired Scriptures, not being of faith 
is- sin.” Jerome says “those other things, which 
without the authority and testimonies of the Scrip- 
tures, they find and feign of themselves, as though by 
Apostolical tradition, the sword of the spirit strikes 
down.” ,“ Holy Scriptures,” says Augustine, “ fixes 
the rule of our doctrine.” The following words of 
Troneeus are somewhat remarkable. ‘ When they are 
reproyed from the Scriptures, they begin to accuse 
the Scriptures themselves, pretending that they are 
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guous, and that the truth cannot be discovered from 
them by those that are ignorant of tradition. For 
that the truth was not delivered in writing, but orally.” 
From these quotations we shall be justified in adopt- 
ing the language of Bishop Patrick, “ we avow this 
unto the people of our Church, for a certain truth, 
which hath been demonstrated by many of our writers, 
who have shown, that the ancient Doctors universally 
speak the language of Paul, “ not to think above that 
which is written.” I. Cor., iv. vii. 

5. Before I dismiss this subject, it may be proper 
to remind you of the evil consequences that attend 
the adoption of tradition as a second and higher rule 
of faith and practice. It necessarily leads to endless 
uncertainty and unbridled intolerance. 

Tradition the rule of faith,!—What tradition ?>— 
Where is it to be found ’—In what volumes is it con- 
tained —To what period does it extend >—Among 
what community is it to be met ? What are its infallible 
signs ? How is the “unanimous consent of the fathers” 
to be ascertained? Can we depend upon the report of 
others, or must we carefully read the whole ourselves, 
and even then examine the evidences of the genuine- 
ness of each part ?’—If commentators differ, whose de- 
cisions are we to adopt ?—If any authorized community. 
should sanction opposite traditions, what are we to do 
then? Letit not be forgotten, that the mass of traditi- 
onary lore which Christendom has accumulated during 
a period of eighteen hundred years, and which it may 
yet accumulate, may safely be considered, as lying be-: 
yond the grasp of any single intellect, however highly 
endowed. Moreover, the advocates of tradition are, 
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by no means, agreed as to the precise channel in which 
the true stream flows; nor can they tell us with a 
unanimous consent, when its limpid waters ceased to 
run. Some fix the close of the traditionary oracle at 
one period—some at another. The Oxford Doctors in 
general do not, I believe, profess to recognise it after 
the sixth or seventh century ; though one of them says 
that its limit is “no where.” Rome certainly brings us 
down as low as the sixteenth century. But if I mis- 
take not, some of her doctors do not quite agree om 
this vital point. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Greek Church to mention the pe- 
riod at which their traditionary rule was completed ; 
but this I know, that that community is so much 
formed and governed by the voice of tradition, as al- 
most to cease to recognise the Word of God. Then 
let it be remembered, that immediately these three 
Communities are quite agreed as to the traditions 
which each devoutly acknowledges, we have still to 
choose between the three Communities themselves, 
and to determine to which Church we must belong, in 
order that we may be saved! Can it be believed that 
man is the destined victim of all this endless uncer- 
tainty ? Has the God of mercy left the salvation of the 
soul dependent upon the settlement of all these inqui- 
ries? Comparatively obscure as is the light of nature, 
yet would it not have been infinitely better to have been 
left to grope our way to a state of immortality by that 
assistance alone, than to be thrown on the tractless 
and shoreless ocean of a vague, undefined, unlimited 
tradition ? Who can wonder at multitudes preferring 
to this traditionary revelation, no revelation at all ? 
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But the uncertainty of such a rule is not the only 
evil which it involves. The setting up of the authority 
of tradition above the authority of the Scriptures, leads 
to unbridled intolerance. It is the master-work of 
priestcraft ;—the authors of it find the Bible too pure 
and too plain for their purpose. They know that the 
Scriptures contain no adequate sanction to their dark 
and arrogant pretensions of apostolical succession, 
baptismal regeneration, sacramental efficacy, transub- 
stantiation, and priestly absolution. They know that 
the Bible is fatal to their ultimate purpose of pros- 
trating the human mind to their exclusive and ghostly 
domination. Hence, they virtually proceed to make a 
Bible of their own. It will not do to deny the truth of 
the Scriptures. No, it will be convenient to have afew 
specious texts in the acknowledged Word of God, to fall 
back upon, to support the authority of the Church, and 
the voice of tradition. But the Word of God, having 
been thus used as a scaffolding for the erection of 
their ecclesiastical edifice, the sooner it is removed and 
put out of sight, the better. ‘The Church has now got 
nearly every thing its own way. It is now the arbiter 
of the spiritual destinies of all its members. It holds 
in its hands the salvation or the damnation of every 
human soul! Still as men have other fears besides 
ghostly ones, and are sufficiently susceptible of anxiety 
about their temporal interests, it will be of immense 
importance for the priest to enter into an. alliance 
with the magistrate; and in return for some slight 
surrender of spiritual dominion, to have the adequate 
recompense of being allowed to transfer-the damnable 
heretic, to the just indignation of the civil power. The 
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State has’ no objection to do the dirty work of the 
Church, if in return, the Church will render to the 
State its ghostly aid. When all these arrangements 
are settled, and there will be no difficulty in adjusting 
and justifying any arrangements, immediately that 
tradition is admitted to be of higher authority than 
the Scriptures, what then? What then ?—Let the 
records of the massacres of the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses—let the inquisitions of Spain, of Italy, 
and Goa,—let the martyrdoms of Smithfield and Ty- 
burn,—let all the fines, imprisonments, confiscations, 
pillories, ear croppings, nose splittings, insults, mock- 
eries, and exiles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, reply. Yes, we invoke the spirits that as- 
cended amidst the flames of martyrdom, during the 
early part of the great Reformation—we invoke the 
spirits of the Puritans and the Noncomformists of a 
more recent date,—we invoke the spirits of Huss, Je- 
rome, Ridley, Latimer, Greenwood, Barrow, Baxter, 
Owen, Henry,—we invoke the spirits of the Pilgrim 
fathers,—nor will we forget the spirits of some of the 
founders of Methodism,—and we ask, what has been 
the temper and the conduct of those Churches which 
raised traditionary doctrine above the authority of 
Scripture, and which formed alliances with the civil 
power, towards that class of men whose only offence 
was that they regarded with exclusive reverence the 
volume of Inspiration ; and who recognized no other 
Lord of conscience than Christ himself ? 

_ Ah, but things are changed now! Such enormities 
can never be repeated,! We live in the nineteenth 
century! Yes we do—and so do John Thorogood 
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and Richard Baines. The spirit of ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion changed! Tell me that the tiger has ceased to be 
a beast of prey—tell me that the vulture has become a 
dove; and I can as easily believe it, as that the true 
spirit of priestcraft has undergone any improvements. 
‘Times are changed—but not the temper and design 
of ecclesiastical ambition. Let the plans now con- 
cocted and partly devulged, be carried into effect—let 
the education of the children of this country be thrown 
into the hands of the Anglican Clergy,—let Puseyism 
instil its poison into the minds of the rising nobility and 
gentry at Oxford and Cambridge—let the next genera- 
tion of Clergymen be duly initiated into all its mysteries 
—let large grants be given from the public funds to- 
wards the erection of episcopal places of worship, and 
the endowment of their officiating Ministers—let the 
spirit and operation of Dissent be in every possible 
way stopped, crippled, and annihilated—let the English 
Clergy have their desired convocation—let the genius 
of a Philpotts, a Newman, a Palmer, a Pusey, a Hook, 
preside over that assembly—let the terms of reunion 
with the Church of Rome be adjusted, according to 
the secret desire of both parties—then will the old 
murderous game of priestcraft be acted over again: 
yes, in Great Britain, and in the nineteenth century 
too. Its rage will be in proportion to the length of 
time that it has been pent up in comparative inactivity. 
My heart sickens as 1 contemplate the scene. 

I now proceed to make a few remarks in explanation 
and defence of another golden principle of true Pro- 
testantism—the right of private judgement. 

In advocating this right let me not be misunder- 
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stood. It is not meant by this phrase that the judg- 
’ ment of every individual, in matters of religion, is ne- 
cessarily correct; neither is it meant that every indi- 
vidual is justly freed from the control of civil govern- 
ment, in carrying out his conscientious convictions, 
providing that his actions infringe upon the civil 
rights of another man; much less is it intended that 
man is at liberty to form his own opinions, without 
implicit deference to the declared will of God. No,— 
we do not advocate that liberty of opinion and of prac- 
tice, which recognizes no restraint and no account- 
ability. But we maintain that no human being is res- 
ponsible to any other human being in matters of 
opinion, and in those proceedings which do not vio- 
late the civil rights of his neighbour. No man, no set 
of men, no government has any right to enforce reli- 
gious doctrines and religious practices upon others. 
Religious service, to be acceptable in the sight of God, 
must be a matter of conscientious conviction. Ifa 
man act contrary to the decisions of his conscience, 
he is guilty of sin. If he voluntarily fail to do what 
his conscience requires, he is also guilty of sin. A 
man may labour under an erroneous judgment; still, 
if he act conscientiously, his conduct so far is morally 
right. In this case, the individual may be blamable 
for a want of due care’in arriving at the opinions he 
may possess; still he cannot be to blame for acting 
according to those opinions which he conscientiously 
believes to be right. To blame a man for acting con- 
scientiously, is to say that, conscience is no guide at 
all; and is, in fact, to make man no longer a respon- 
sible being. 
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It may seem to be a very plausable objection to this 
theory, to select an extreme case, and to say,—but if 
a man should feel it his duty to commit robbery or 
murder, is he not blamable, and punishable by the 
law of the land? I reply—that, for any one to feel it 
to be his duty to commit these crimes, as such, is a 
contradiction, and therefore impossible—that no such 
case has ever yet existed among the sane part of the 
human family—and that if any man should commit 
such crimes, on such a pretence, he may fairly be 
dealt with as either a villain or a madman. 

No, we are prepared to stand by the principle that 
we have advanced, whatever may be its supposed evil 
consequence, and we advocate it on the following 
grounds. 

1. This right of private judgment is virtually con- 
ceded by the very persons who deny it. 

Look at the conduct of the Tractarian party—and 
of Roman Catholics. Who are more active than they 
in issuing tracts, and managing periodicals ? Who 
more diligent in Visiting from house to house for con- 
versation and argument? Who more eager to make 
proselytes ? But what does all this imply? Why 
that man not merely does, but ought to think for him- 
self. If they do not admit the right of private judg- 
ment, why appeal to it? If private judgment is asin, 
as they say it is, why labour so intensely to call it into 
exercise ? No men go through a more laborious sys- 
tem of training in the art of reasoning than the students 
in Roman Catholic Colleges—none are more carefully 
drilled in the use of sophistry. But why all this, un- 
less it be intended, that the accomplished combatants 
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should enter into close argumentation with heretics, 
and vacilating papists, and by the force of reasoning, 
convince their understandings? If the opponents of 
the right of private judgment acted consistently, they 
would never reason at all. They would tell others 
what to believe; but never tell them why. It is cer- 
tainly a very convenient arrangement to appeal to pri- 
vate judgment, when it is known that no other method 
will succeed in bringing over the heretic or the delin- 
quent to the desired party,—and after he is brought 
over, to say, now you must never give us any further 
trouble, you must now cease to think for yourself, you 
have only to submit to our guidance, your disregard 
of this rule will now endanger the salvation of your 
soul. But, however convenient such a course may be, 
it certainly cannot be deemed consistent; the men 
who adopt it, admit at one time what they deny at 
another. By doing so, they virtually allow that their 
principle is not tenable. They do in fact yield the 
right of private judgment. 

2. Universal uniformity in matters of opinion, is an 
absolute impossibility If no further object be aimed 
at, than that of obtaining a universal admission of the 
exclusive claims of any particular Church,—it can 
never be realized. How much less is it possible to 
make all men think alike on all points, that may be 
deemed esseutial to salvation by such a Community! 
We have only to glance at the endless variety of men- 
tal capacity, intellectual attainments, moral charac- 
ter, early prejudices, worldly circumstances, and na- 
tional regulations, which this world presents, to per- 


ceive that. an attempt to control human opinion, and 
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to cast every mind into one mould, is’as chimerical as 
an endeavour to regulate the winds or the waves by 
the power of mechanism, or the abstractions of philo- 
sophy. It cannot be. The repeated failures in this 
dark and mad attempt have themselves demonstrated 
its absolute impossibility. Priestly influence and state 
power may do something. They can pass acts of uni- 
formity—they can enforce them by penalties—they can 
‘prevent the poor man from obtaining work, unless he 
repeat a certain formulary, and show his person within 
the walls of a consecrated building—they can starve 
the helpless, if they will not outwardly conform—~and 
all these terrors may succeed in effecting a certam 
amount of outward agreement, and “ visible union.” 
These horrid stratagems may promote hypocrisy, but 
they cannot produce conviction. The honest man may 
suffer, and the timid may suecumb—but still ae 
will and must remain free. 

3. The evils that may arise from the full odtaiiaiin 
of the right of private judgment are very insignificant, 
compared with those that must attend its attempted 
suppression by the arm of the law. The natural con- 
sequence of freedom of thought in such a world as 
ours, is difference of sentiment and of communion. 
Sects will be sure to multiply where all men are left 
to follow out, without state interference, their conscien- 
tious convictions. Sects may engender sectarianism ; 
and the feeling between different bodies may be that 
of zealous rivalship, rather than of mutual affection. | 
Yes, all this may follow—and the infidel may find some 
occasion amidst all these differences to rail at Chris- 
tianity. But is all this an unmixed evil? Do not 
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certain. advantages arise from the formation of different 
sects ?—Do they not supply valuable illustrations of 
the profitable principle of division of labour—do they 
not yield a powerful stimulus to additional exertions in 
their respective departments of benevolence—do they 
not effectually check each other in any attempts at 
exclusive domination .or other extremes—do they not 
furnish occasions and supply motives for mutual cha- 
rity—do. they not secure an independent agreement 
of opinion on those great questions, that. concern the 
general interests of Christianity, and the welfare of 
mankind ?. These advantages fairly outweigh the ad- 
mitted evils. 

, But who can calculate the evils that must attend the 
Saccibe ‘suppression of this exercise, of private judg- 
ment—or. rather, determined attempts to suppress it, 
by the civil power, in this country, and at the present 
day? Let the attempt be again fairly made—society 
will-be torn to its very centre, social peace will be un- 
known, the very transactions of commerce will be ar- 
rested, our houses of Legislature will lose their present 
hold. on the public,mind, some of Britain’s greatest 
Institutions will be broken up, the very throne itself 


will treemble—No, Englishmen—Britons will not tamely 


become a priesi-ridden people again. As a nation, 
‘believe, we are willing to sacrifice almost any thing 
tather than our freedom. We say to the tools of foreign 
Jesuites—to the, hirlings of Italian, French, and Aus- 


otrian, gold, do not. presume, too much upon British pa- 


tiencey Awful scenes. will take place, in this country 
before its inhabitants will surrender the right of pri- 
vate judgment. The men of the present generation 
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cannot be so recreant to the memory of those noble 
men, whose sufferings purchased our present liberties, 
to let these liberties go, without a mighty struggle. 
The evils of this struggle will be infinitely greater than 
some of the acknowledged inconveniences of the free 
exercise of private judgment. The uproar of liberty is 
better than the iron yoke of despotism. 

4. Let me add, that what reason approves, the 
Scriptures confirm. Nothing is plainer than that the 
God of the Bible gives to every human being this right, 
holds each man responsible for its proper use, and al- 
lows of no surrender into the hands of another. What 
are the Scriptures—more especially the New Testa- 
ment, with which all that live during the Christian 
Dispensation, have most to do? It is, throughout, an 
appeal to the judgment and the conscience. <A great 
portion of it is controversial, and is so composed as to 
meet all the plausable objections which the human 
mind might naturally urge against the truths of revel- 
ation. All this evidently proceeds on the admission 
of the right for which I have contended. But, in ad- 
dition to this, the Bible expressly sanctions the right, 
in the following words.—« Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” “Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” “ Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good.” “ Whether it be good to harken unto God 
rather than you,” said Peter and John to the Jewish 
Magistrates, “ judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the 
things which we have heard and seen.” ‘“ Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” ‘ 

I have thus endeavoured to furnish a few plain ar- 
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guments in favour of the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
as the rule of faith and practice, and of the right of 
private judgment in matters of religion. 

Let me observe, in conclusion, that the subject 
claims our attention with as much force as Christianity 
itself. Whatever is really excellent, and divine in the 
religion of the Bible, is involved in the maintenance 
and due recognition of these two vital and fundamental 
principles. Immediately we admit of any other stan- 
dard of appeal, besides the written word, and resign 
into the hands of other men the right of thinking for 
ourselves, we abandon the Gospel of Christ, and we 
open the door for the inroad of an unbridled despotism. 
No, if Christianity is worth having—if it be our great- 
est boon, both for “the life that now is, and for that 
which is to come,” let us guard with the utmost vigi- 
lance and maintain with the utmost resolution these 
impregnable bulwarks of the truth—the Bible alone, 
and conscience free. 

Never, perhaps, was there a period when clear, 


sound, and settled views on these vital points were 
more necessay than in the present day. The Roman 
Catholic power, is putting forth, in some respects, un- © 
precedented efforts. Its plans are laid for betraying 
Protestantism, and adopting Paganism. Its best di- 
rected efforts point to the Established Church of this 
country. Already has it met with amazing success. 
Oxford, and, perhaps, Cambridge, are virtually in the — 
hands of Rome. The Aristocracy of this Country have 

been so badly instructed by the Clergy of the Hsta- 
blished Church, that they could, without much diffi- 
culty, assume the Papal supersition. Our hopes, under 
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God, are with the middle and lower classes of the Bri- : 
tish People. In them, we confess, our hope is strong. 
But let it not be forgotton that schemes are at work, 
in the form of Education Bills and other things, to 
bring this portion of the community under the yoke. 

Then let us be up and domg. Let us prepare our- 
selves for the conflict. Let all sections of true Pro- 
testants lay aside their mutual jealousies and hard 
words. Our motto must be—“ UNITE AND CONQUER.” 
We are strong in the soundness of our cause.—We 
are strong in the persuasion of its benefits to the world. 
—We are strong in the assurance that “God is with 
us.” Emboldened by these persuasions we will not 
merely defend our fortress; we will openly and uni- 
tedly advance against the common foe, fully assured 
that that Being who so honored Paul at Philippi, who 
enabled Wicliffe, almost single handed, to shake the 
Papal supremacy in England; and who caused the 
Court of Charles V. to tremble before the Monk of 
Wittemberg, will confer on the advocates of the same 
truth in these latter days, whatever our political weak- 
ness, the high honor of accomplishing by a second 
Reformation, that great work which was left elerics 
in the first. 


Murray, Printer, West Bromwich. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE TRUSTEES AND Facunry or ILLtNois 


CoLLE&er, AND RESPECTED FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS? 

There is much in the present occasion to excite in the 
mind lively emotions of pleasure and gratitude toGod.. Our » 
beloved College—the object of so many prayers, the fruit of 
years of toil, care and self-denial, and the rising morning star 
of so many hopes for the intelligence, the virtue, the happi- 
ness of our community, still lives—lives in the discharge ef 
its appropriate office of communicating instruction to the ri- 
sing generation, and lives in the affections, the sympathies 
and the prayers of thousands. The thronging crowds and 
animated countenances this day assembled beneath the shade 
of its enchanting grove,* attest a still living interest in the 
objects to which it is devoted, and in the true and indestruct- 
ible principles on which it was originally founded. 

But while I sympathise deeply in these joyful and I hope 
grateful emotions, the occasion still suggests to my own mind 
some causes of anxiety and even of painful apprehension, in 
view of the relation which J am called to sustain to’ an en- 
terprise, in the successor failure of which so many. high 
hopes and precious interests of ourselves and our children 
are.involved. [1 cannot thus publicly and formally assume 
the position to which I have been invited by the ‘Trustees of 
this College without extreme diffidence and self-distrust. I 
should think meanly of thiscommunity, could I suppose it ca- 
pable of so soon forgetting the noble self-sacrificing spirit, 
the universal philanthropy, the comprehensive. intellect, the 


* This address was delivered at the Annual Commencement of 
Mlinois College, in a beautiful natural amphitheatre in the grove 
immediately in the rear of the College. 
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fervid and subduing eloquence, and most of all the living, 
breathing piety of my predecessor in the Presidential chair 
of this Institution. Ibhavenot forgotten that he still lives, or 
that some of his nearest personal friends and relatives are 
present—but Ideem itno flattery to say, that asa patriot, a 
philanthropist, a scholar and achristian, he is an ornament to 
the church and to his country. The place which such g man 
has left vacant it is not easy to fill, andI cannot entertain the 
thought of occupying that place without emotions of appre- 
hension and anxiety bordering on despair. I think it not 
inappropriate for meto suggest that in view of this con- 
sideration I have in some respects peculiar claims on the 
forbearance of this community. 


Nor is this the only ground of anxiety and apprehension to 
my mindon the present occasion. If our College is atall 
in fact, what it is in theory and profession, it is a focus of in- 
tense moral and intellectual illumination; and as there are 
many natural objects which when viewed in feeble light ap- 
pear beautiful and make a pleasing impression, but when 
viewed in a strong and searching light, appear beautiful no 
longer; so is it often with character. Viewed under a fee- 
ble and glimmering moral illumination, it makes a pleasing 
and satisfactory impression; but when at length it is brought 
into some focal point of morallight, where the rays of truth 
are concentrated upon it with intense brightness, its suppo- 
sed beauty vanishes and nothing remains but defects, blem- 
ishes and deformity. ‘There are few men I suspect, who have 
not some reason for apprehension at being placedin such a 
focal point of moral illumination, or who would not if they 
have any modesty and humility, feel in such circumstances 
their need of the forbearance of their fellow-citizens and fel- 
low-christians, For myself I feel it deeply,and most sincere- 
ly do I bespeak such forbearance to be exercised towards me, 
both on the present and on all future occasions when I shall 
be called either to speak orto act as the presiding officer of 
this Institution. 
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"Established usage ‘and the sivtintiod of the Trustees of 
this College, i impose on me the dyty of expounding on this , 
eccasion my views of the fundamental principles of our sys- 
tem of liberal education. This duty I shall most cheer- 
fully attempt to perform: and I know not how I can perform 
itmore satisfactorily than by discussing Tne RELATION or 
oUR COLLEGIATE SYSTEM TO OUR NATIONAL CIVILIZATION,— 
This seems to me a subject well worthy of the diligent study 
of every man who would substantiate for himself any claim 
to be regarded as an intelligent’ man. 


For some reason the people of these United States have 
been from their very cradle a College building people. Only 
ten years from the first settlement of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony in the wilderness and among savages, she laid the foun- 
dation of Harvard University; thus demonstrating that her 
people considered a College almost as necessary to their 
well-being as houses to dweliin. ‘The Colony of New Ha- 
ven began earnestly to agitate the question of founding a 
College when her population amounted to scarce 15,000. 
This College building spirit was not confined to. New Eng. 
land, though it was’there that it had its fullest development. 
The College of William and Mary dates far back in the’ ear- 
ly history of the Colony of Virginia, having been founded in 
1693, the second in point of time in the United States. Nor 
was our zeal in this cause confined to early times,when it may _ 
be supposed that many aristocratic prejudices still remained, 
snd when the principle of democracy was less fully develop- 
ed. On the contrary the progress which has been made in 
founding this grade of literary Institutions has seemed con- 
stantly to keep pace with the advancing strides of the spirit of 


~ democracy. Of the one hundred and one Colleges enumera- 


ted in the American Almanac for 1842; two were founded in 
the fourteenth century, twenty-two in the eighteenth, and the 
remainder or seventy-seven inthe first forty-two years of the 
nineteenth. These facts surely indicate that the progress 
of democracy has no tendency tocheck the increase of our 
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Colleges. Jefferson himself, the father of the democratic 
school in politics, was the author of the most magnificent’ ~ 
project for a University, which ever originated in this country. 

The disposition to found and sustain in some sort institu- 
tions of this grade, seems tobe a universal and characteristic 
tendency of American Society. The most democratic of 
our religious sects, however much in their outset they may 
inveigh against a learned ministry,and value themselves for 
possessing religious teachers who are directly taught of God 
and not of man, are soon found zealously engaged in found- 
ing a College. Even the foreigner who comes to our shores 
imbued with the idea of,;no matter what form of religious or 
political organization, is soon seized witha passion to found 
a College to represent and defend his favorite system. 


Many attempts have been made in our day to roll back this 
stream; but.they are al] in vain—it still flows on witha wi- 


dening deepening current, We have been told that the peo- 


ple have comparatively little interest in these Institutions— 
that the “common schools are the people's Colleges.” Such 
language has been uttered from the arena of the political 
canvass, and reiterated from our halls of legislation; and yet 
the people. feel that they have an interest in Colleges, 
and will found them. 

If facts can prove any thing, these facts prove that our Col- 
legiate system is a legitimate product of American Society, 
and in'the judgement of men of mearly every party, essen- 
tial to its full development and maturity—that there is some 
natural and necessary connection between American Col- 
leges and American civilization. What then is that connex- 
ion? or in other words what is the cause of the continual de- 
mand which our democratic society is in every portion 
of the United States making for such an educational system 
as that afforded by our Colleges ? 

A little reflection will satisfy any one that every people 
not in astate of absolute barbarism will have some mode of 
training the minds who are to lead the nation and to be the 
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_ teachers of the people. This will be found true even in those 
‘ eases where there is absolutely no provision for imparting 
any education to the mass of the people. Civilization even in 
_its lowest forms cannot exist without it. This is as true of 
_ despotic as of free governments—of the Asiatic as of the 
European and American civilizations. Society is a very com- 
plicated and delicate machine, and may seem to the super- 
ficial observer like perpetual motion, butit never is so in 
fact. It is always kept in motion by some living, designing 
agency. It isalways impelled by mind, that comprehends 
its Jaws and guidesitsmovements, Andit isnever the sin- 
gle mind of the ruling despot which performs this office. 
' It is even in the case ofa concentrated and unlimited despo- 
tism, always a cluster of minds of which the sovereign is 
but the center, if he enjoys even that distinction. These 
minds must be trained for their work, they must-be taught 
the laws of that moral machine whose movements they are 
to originate and guide. Hence a system of education, lib- 
. eral relatively to that enjoyed by the mass of the people, is ) 
an essential part of civilized society and may be as certain- 
- ly looked for in Japan or China as in France, England, or the 
United States. All society rests atsome point on opinion, 
and the men must be trained and well trained who are to ~ 
form and, perpetuate that opinion. 


[tis equally obvious that there is in every country tvhere na- 
tional character and national Institutions exist, some great 
central idea which forms sort of principle of chrystalization in 
society, and which gives to the developmentof thesystem of 
liberal-education its distinctive and characteristic peculiarity. 
It would be interesting and much to our purpose to bring un- 
der review the different Universities of Europe, for the pur- 
-pose of showing how exactly they harmonize with this state- 
“ment. Butit would occupy more time than could be spared 
onthe present occasion. Suffice it to say, that with few and 
very transient exceptions the two great Universities of Eng- 
land have for centuries pointed as accurately to the great 


central idea of English civilization, as the. magnetic needle — 
points to its pole: and they differ from each other only as_ 
one is the exponent of Wuig and the otherof Tory princi- 
ples. Thus a principle, which according to theunalterable © 
theory of British statesmanship is never to.be abandoned or 
modified, is the church establishment, and hence neither of-_ 
fices, emoluments,.honors or instruction can be enjoyed in 
these Universities.on any other condition than conformity to 
ihe established church. It would be easy to show that the 
character of, these. great Universities equally conforms in 

_other respects to the great centrdl-idea of English society . 
They are adapted to the purpose of training men to under- 

* stand and enforce its grvat fundamental Jaws. 

These principlesare just as applicable to societies 'con- 
structed.on the republican as‘on the monarchial and aristo- 
cratic model. No. theory of society was ever more absurd ° 
and impracticable: than. that with which many respectable 
menin our day,and even some who would claim to be regard- 

. ,ed as‘respectable statesmen, seem to be growing enamored. 

-They seem to imagine: that: Demperacy can-only find its 
complete realization and enjoy «its golden age, by reducing 

_all men to the same intellectual level; and giving to all indi- 
viduals (themselves always.excepted) an exact equality of 
condition and of influence. Hence they are for the education | 
of the people—they have nosympathy withanyischools but 

“ common schools,” and in the hands of such menthey will | 
le tery.common.. They regard those seminaries at which.a’ 
comparatively limited number are ‘enjoying the advantages” 
of an education superior to that enjoyed by the many.as are) 
istocratic, tending to make anti- ‘republican distinetionsin so-) 

\ciety. Such men have ¢ generally no suspicion that there is any” 

. thing anti-republican in being themselves the leaders and tea- 
chers of Society,and, they must indulge us in. the-opinion, that 
it would be quite ag consistent with republicanism, that they. 
should have received such an education as would qualify 
them to lead and teach, as that they should perform those of 
fices without quali ification. 
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+ No community can exist without JendingMexching minds, 


and the main difference in this respect between a free and 
despotic state lies in the fact, that in a’ despotic government 
‘the leading minds are bound by a prescribed rule: their ac- 
‘action is confined within prescribed limits by the impassable 


barriers of iron precedent or the royal will. A free government 
on the other hand is controled by free opinion: the’ action of 


‘jndividual mind is untrammeled and unlimited, and society 


isfree to obey all the impulses which it is constantly receiv- 
ing from all the individual mind which is acting upon it. It 
is like,the great sea which the Prophet saw in vision. The 
four winds of heaven are always blowing upon it,and if it is 
steady and tranquil, it must be the steadiness-of conviction 


~and the tranquility of truth. The only conservative. power 


in such,a society is truth, the’ only chain that can bid it is 
the foree of irresistable conviction. “The demand of such 
a people for knowledge will be limited on!y by the capabil- 
ities of the human-mind, the comprehension of ‘its grasp. 
after truth will be-commensurate with the’ realities which 
lie within reach of the human intellect... He is surely but a 
wild day-dreomer who -imagines that such a people will be 
eontent without:a system-of liberal education. It surely is 
not» wonderful that in such a form of society the men of 
far réaching sagacity, with whatever sect or party-connett- 
ed, should-s¢e the infinite importance of ‘edacating mind to 
lead the movements of: soriety.: 


«Pamaddressing an audience who are in no danger of -sus- 


“pecting me of undervaluing common ‘schools, ‘They 


‘are the’birth right of every American elild, and that State 
‘government which does not to the utmost of its ability bring 


“their whole store house ‘of ‘blessings within the reach of ev- 


ery child‘born on its soil, is reereant to its diaty and false to 
its 'high‘and solemn trust. “Bat still I recede not from’ the 


position I have'taken’: ‘the great organic power of American 


as of European society—of all civilized society, is its sys- 
“tem of liberal education, that system which trains and dis- 


. 
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ciplines the minds which are to, be the teachers and guides 
of their generation... This truth has, been constantly seen 
and constantly acted. out from the day the Puritans planted 
their feet on the rock of Plymouth to the present hour, and 
the very occasion which has called us together is but anoth- 
er recognition of its reality and importance. , 

‘In view of these considerations, it surely is not strange 
that we Americans have been from the first a College build- 
ing people. We have been from the beginning pre-emi- 
nently a nation of principles. Our fathers were brought to 
these shores by their principles. For the sake of their prin- 
ciples they braved death in every horrid form. -Our govern- 
ment and our religion are the results of no accident. They 
are the offspring ef no bundle.of hereditary and immemori- 
al prejudices. ‘They are the direct.offspring, the legitimate 
carrying out of these same principles. It.is and ever has 
been the office of the truly American College, to train our 
youth to understand and ably to defend those principles, to 
defend them by argument too, forthey are principles which 
in. their very nature discard and disdain all other weapons, 
The constitutions of other countries may, nay must be de- | 
fended at the point of the bayonet if defended at all; but 
notso with us. Ours must be defended by arguments instead 
of muskets, by a calm and -unshaken conviction of the 
truth of our principles instead of standing armies. 


The same isindeed true to a certain extent of every. go- 
vernment onearth. All governmentasil have already said 
rests at some point on opinion, and when that foundation.of- — 
opinion is shaken, the whole fabric of society feels the 
earthquake, In the end of the last century the liberally ed- 
ucated mind of France became hostile to the principles of 
the monarchy. Its overthrow was the speedy consequence. 
And however we may theorize on the subject, there are and 
always will be in this country, leading minds, minds who 
-have been made such by a peculiar course of training; and 
- whenever and in just.so far as this training becomes hostile 
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_ to the true-spirit and genius of our system, change and rev- 
olution, perhaps .convulsive violence may -be expected. 
But while the true principles of democracy live in our halls 
_ of learning, our institutions will stand firmly on.the feunda- 
tion uae! our fathers reared them. 


‘There is however a still more specific view of the cause 
which has stimulated and is still stimulating our Collegiate 
“system, which lam anxious to render obvious on this occa- 
sion. The great centralidea gf American civilization is re- 
-ligious. I know there are not wanting those who claim to be 
Americans and very zealous for American Institutions, who 
are certainly far enough from being religious, and who re- 
sject and very probably scout at the sentiment just uttered. 
Nevertheless, I cannot retract it. The great central principle 
of Americanism, its nucleus, is. the rightof every man to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
» Itis asentiment which acknowledges no affinity with an athe- 
istic impatience of religious restraint and moral obligation. 
Itis the right ‘o worship not to deny God, for. which it 
contends. It discards humin authority that it may. without 
let or hindrance obcy the authority of God. It discards with 
- loathing the religion of rites and forms and priestly manipula- 
| tions; it asks no human priest to.stand between the soul and 
God and.commend man to his Maker, by saying prayers and 
performing ceremonies in his behalf. Had‘ such been the 
religion of our fathers, American freedom and our peculiar 
system of American education would have been alike un- 
heard of,..'[he great idea to which I refer makes religion 
to consist in knowing God and obeying-his will. It makes 
religious knowledge an indispensable want of every hu- 
man mind, and the communication of such knowledge the 
great end of the Sabbath—of the family—of public worship; 
and indeed of society itself. It was for such a religion as 
‘this that our fathers endured the horrors of persecution in 
their own country,and dared to brave the terrors of the ocean, 
_ the wilderness and the savage. lt. was such a religion 
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which they planted on these shores and which has given 10 
American Society its purity, its freedom, its vigor, its intel-_ 
: saps regen ay its most striking cabbie 


would A religious teachers of a rer high arade of. 
intellectual quatificatons. The religion of rites and cere- ; 
mohies makes ho demand of sach qualifications in its min- 
istry. If! the salvation of the soul depends on the “valid” 
administration of sacraments, the sacramental virtue will 
flow as freely through unleamed as learned hands. Hence 
sucha system has no tendency to elevate the character of 
its clergy, but when left to its own propet influence to depress 
it immeasurably low, But when religions know vledge, knowl- 
edge of the high cass of God, is regarded as indispetisa- 
blé to-all religious progress, the demand of extensive stores 
of wisdom and knowledge made of the christian ministry, €x- 
ceeds that ever made of any other-class of men in the whole 
history of.man. “Of what varied, and | had almost said, ex- 
haustléss ‘resources has that man need, who would meet 
several times ina week hundreds of intelligentand thinking 
‘ persons,and so address them on every occasion in reference 
to the great things of religion’ as to entertain andedify them, | 
and ‘nyake them’ feel’ that they are fed with knowledge and 
understanding. ° And yet that great refigious idea which our 
fathers. planted ‘on Plymouth’ rock, and which has‘shot-out é 
“its branches into every corner of this vast Country demands 
at léast one’such religious teacher for every thousand souls. 
‘These’ religious teachers are men, who like the Levite of 
old have for ‘the ‘most part no lot among their brethren. 
Their only hope of respectability and influence lies tn their 
success as religious teachers. What wonder then if’ our fa- 
thers founded Colleges, “that the church might never want 
‘alearned and pious ministry?” “And what wonder if those 
among’ their children who adhere to their great religious 
idea imitate their example? ‘What ‘wonder if ‘wherever 
their religious system goes, Colleges should spring up even 
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: on the very borders of the wilderness? And what. wonder 
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if there is constantly found among usa succession of young 
men,who aspiring after an office so truly dignified and holy, 
are eager to climb every rugged steep of learning, and de- 
scend with alacrity into the Ceepest mines of truth and wis- 
dom? 

This consideration shows to my mind conclusively that for. 
the advanced state of education in this country wé owe an 
obligation to the religious system of our fathers which as a 
people we have not been willing fully to acknowledge. It 
is obvious that the great religious idea which has been brief- 
ly developed in my previous remarks has been largely con- 
cerned in originating our Collegiate system, and he seems 
to me to have thought to little purpose on the subject, who 
does not see that our Collegiate system has done almost ev- 
ery thing to fill this Jand with light. Our Colleges have 
been and are still.the reservoirs of knowledge——placed on 
the summits of our moral landscape, from which the refresh- 
ing waters flow down to bless.all the people. Who can es- 
timate the influence on our system of .general education, 
which comes from the fact \that so large.a portion of our 


' professional men have enjoved the advantages of an educa- 
. o 


tion the most liberal which our country can,afford? Learn- 


ing at least in ademocratic state to be useful to the possess. 


_or, must be imparted: it must be employed in enlightening 


others. The man who hoards his learning will fiad itjust as 
useless to him, just as barren. of any profitable income as the 
miser’s hoarded and rusting coin, while he who imparts it 
freely and industriously will find his capital constantly yield- 


_ ing a liberal interest. Hence in sucha'state of society there 
_ isa constant tendency to diffuse through the whole commu- 


a 


nity any knowledge which may be accumulated in the hands 


of one or a few, and by justso much elevate the whole peo- 


ple in the scale of intelligence. Suppose, for example, that 
" by any improvementin our higher seminaries the clergy as a 


body are raised towhigher grade of knowledge. If thatvad- 


i4 
- ditional knowledge is to be of any benefit to the particular 
class by which it has been acquired, itmust be imparted to 
others, and thatit will be so imparted is as certain, as that 
capital once accumulated will find its way into the general 
current of circulation. The preacher of extended erudi- 
tion enjoys no advantage over one of more limited intelli- 
gence, unless he opens the eyes of his hearers on wider 
fields of knowledge, and feeds them with richer feasts-of 
wisdom. ‘There is then in the very constitution of society 
itself a law, which secures a constant diffusion through the 
whole community, of those stores of knowledge which may be 
amassed by any class or portion of the people. So inipor- 
tant is'this law toour educational system, that it requires no 
experiment to prove, that the destruction of our Colleges. 
must send fatal disaster through every department of educa- 
tion, while any real improvement of our Collegiate system 
must be followed by a corresponding elevation of every oth- 
er department. 


It ‘is too obvious to require any argument that the educa- 
tional movement which springs from the great religious idea 
' refered to, must also extend itself directly to all parts of the 
body politic. It is nota whit more obvious'that such a no- 
tion of religion calls for an educated ministry, than that it 
calls for an educated people. ‘If such asystem of religion 5 
true,education becomes the great business of life,and life itt 
self is but a briefterm spent at a seminary of preparation for 
eternity. . 

To estimate the influence of sucha religious faith on the! 
state of education, letus follow some pious mother to her 
secret closet where she is invoking the blessing of Ged on 
the darling of her love. She thinks of his immortal nature, 
and those capacities of knowledge which can only 'be filled 
from the infinite fountain, of that eternal happiness which 
can only be secured througk a knowledge of God. She 
thinks of fature respectability, honor and'use fulness forher 
‘son. The thought occurs to her, perhaps God may make him 
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a burning and a shining light, a witness for his name, per- 
haps employ him to defend and teach his truth and extend 
the knowledge of his’salvation. And as she thinks she prays 
with the fervor of devotion and maternal love combined, that’ 
God will bless her-boy and prepare him for his own service . 
And will hot that mother go out of those~ ‘secret places to 
seek for her child access to every fountain of knowledge 
which may be within ber reach? ‘Will she not educate him 
to, the very utmost of her ability? And ina nation of such 
mothers will not every department of education be green 
and flourishing? Undersuch influences parents will be the 
educatorsof their children, ministers of their people, an ed- 
ucated people will require still higher attainments ‘n learn- 
ing of their ministers, and the entire people willbe ina state 
of constant progression in knowledge, and in every thing 
which deserves the name of civilization. This my fellow- 
citizens, seems tome to be the true theory of the whole 
subject. Free spiritual religion is the’ great educator, cer- 
tainly in republics. It isthe fountaiu’ from which we have 
derived all the systems of general education which we have, 
and to which we.must look for those which we yet need. 


. It mustnot be infered from these remarks that it is the ex- 
elusive design of our Colleges to educate religious teachers. 
Such has never been the view of the subject taken by any 
portion of the religious community. ‘The views of the 
fathers of New England on this point were from the 4rst en- 
larged and liberal. In a petition presented to the colonial 
assembly of Connecticut, signed by a large number of rnin- 
istets and laymen, praying for acharter of what afterwards 
beéame Yale College,the following language occurs—“That 
from a sincere regard to and zeal for upholding the Protestant 
religion by a succession of learned and orthodox men, they 
had proposed that a Collegiate school should be erected in 
this:‘Colony, wherein youth should be instructed inall parts 
of learning, to qualify them for public employments in church 
and civil state’. The same language is incorporated in the 
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preamble of the charter itself. This view of the subject 
has been verified by the history of \our Colleges upto the 
present time. They have ever been the fountains of a 
truly liberal education, furnishing the. minds of the youth 
resorting to them with that various mental culture, which is 


necessary “to qualify them for public employments i in pinsieal 
and civil state.” 


Still it isnot the less apparent that the demand for a learn- 
edand teaching ministry has’ imparted to this system a very 
large portion of its life and vigor. It has immensely in- 
creased the demand for liberal learning, added much to the 
motives which induce parents to give their sons a liberal ed- 
ucation, and thereby greatly quickened the entire educa- 
tional movement of society. In this view of the case in- 
deed it is plain thatthe standard of liberal attainment in the » 
other learned professions, is greatly indebted to the unceas- 
ing effort of the church to procure for herself'a teaching min- 
istry. Were the church to abandon this effort, and content 
herself with an uneducated ministry, or with a ministry 
of mere forms and ceremonies, there is nota single literary 
institution in the land which could sustain its present stan- 
dard of liberal attainment for a single generation. Our 
funds, our libraries.and our learned professors would -prove 
alike unavailing; the demand for liberal attainment would 
have been immensely and hopelessly depressed, and novef- 
forts could possibly avail tokeep up the supply, afterthe de- 
mand had been withdrawn. A fearful deterioration of the 
other learned professions as well as of the ministry would 
be the sad but inevitable consequence. By farthe most ef: 
ficient stimulus would have been withdrawn from ‘the cause 
of liberal learning, and it) must rapidly and hopelessly de- 
cline notonly in the sacred but in the secular professions; - 

If these Teasonings are sound our subject opens to the 
mind a very "cheering view of the prospects of education in 
this country, both liberal and general. ‘The rapid extension 
of our population beyond. all éur present nieans of veduca- 
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, tionhas been alarming to every reflecting mind, and to many 
" intelligent and -excellent persons, it has seemed almost to 
‘afford oceasion for despairing of the republic. And it must 
be confessed that-if there shall be found to be’ sufficient en- 
ergy inthis great central religious idea of American eivili- 
zation, to plant the institutions of education over all the 
mighty west, and impart the treasures of knowledge to all 
its swarming millions, it will be among the most signal tri- 
umplis of religious truth, and afford lasting occasion of de- 
yout wonder and fervent gratitude to God. Jmust never-_ 
thelessexpress the confident and even exulting expectation 
that this: grand consummation of all our hopes as Protestants, 
Repoblicans and Americans will be realized. 

For the new States of the North West atleast there is 
ground for indulging the most cheering hope. Those same 
religions principles which as we have shown are the fountain — 

-/of allsour truly American systems of education, are widely 
diffused over all this vast region, and are becoming iatimate- 
ly mingled with all the elements of society. “There are 
in the single State of Illinois alone, and connected with only 
two of our religious denominations,not Jess than two hundred 
churches, whose demands can only be satisfied by a well | 
educated ministry. The same ideas are extending them- 
selves with great rapidity in most or all {he other denomina- 
tions of Protestant christians, From-no other source ‘is there 
nore encouragement for the cause of education in the west, 
than from the educational movement which is. going forward 
inthe Methodist Episcopal charch, ‘The indications are ev- 
ery where apparent, that religious knowledge is yearly ri- 
‘sing in general esteem, and that it is destined still to ise, ° 
till all our Protestant denominations feel the full influence of 

a thirst for divine knowledge, anc the all pervading presence 
of an enlightened ministry. 

Inthe mean time the spirit of our fathers is wee in the 
bosoms of the patriots, christians and philanthropists of the 
older States, and is stimulating them to efforis the most tru- 
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ly noble. and generous,in aiding their brethren in the new. 
‘Slates tolay,t the foundations of their, educational and. reli- 
gious institutions. While L.witness. these symptoms of life . 
and vigor in our one politic, I shall not despair of the cause, 
of education. or of the republic, Difficulties we may encoun- - 
ter, discouragements weimay. meet, but ultimate. success is 
cerain..,'The same principle of life which has.made New 
England Seiad it is, still lives wherever spiritual christianity, 
is found: and where it lines, no denesiment of education:can . 
Jong Janguish. - ' ald 
But perhaps it will here be asked: are. we. wn basitniclgin 2% 
i) the wrong place? Would it not be better to expend our 
whole effort at present.in thenew States in common, schools, ) 
, and defer the founding of Colleges till that effort shall have 
heen crowned with success? . 'This:isa-question which has 
occurred to. many micds, and fam happy, toymeet it before 
such an audience as this. , ‘There is certainly no- portion, of 
the entire life of a people when it.can. be destitute of a sys~ 
* tem of instruction for. the benefit of all its youth without the \ 
most. Serious detriment. Universal education i is.as much a: 
Want.of a free State as daily food. j isa want of the body, and us 
it is the duty of a legislature to provide tothe, utmost of its 
ability, such a system, for the benefit of all its:youth,as much), 
as it is the duty. of the father.of a family. to. provide shelter,:, 
food and clothiag for all his children. . But, while this. is a 
want of a people ia its earliest jnfancy.as truly as in its more 
advanced life it is not its only want. ‘The higher depart- 
ments of education are just as necessary. to society in its ear- . 
ly agin its.more advanced stages. . Indeed the forming pe- 
riod 38. in some. respects. that in which it peculiarly needs ACz,, , 
cess to all ihe records-of past. experience and wisdom, and all 
the fountains of knowledge. tn its infancy it has peculiar 
need of the means of qualifying its own sons:for its, service 
in every, department of public life, youth reared up in,its Own, | 
bosom, knowing i ils wants, sympathising with its difficulties, e 
and attached to.it by all the ties of filial affection...Our,fa-.., 
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To 
thers were | ‘there fore ‘Fight when with one hand they founded 


the Commion school forévery child, while with the other they. 


established: their venerable University ;, and if we are fully 
wise we shall imitate their example in both these respects. 


But suppose the case should occur in wehten from any 


cause whatever both these great departments of education 


education to do? One thing is plain: they ought to use their 
influence to the utmost possible extent to Secure a wise and 


ee system of popular instruction to be established by 


law. Itis the duty ofevery good citizen. to.labor for this 
objeee til it is accomplished. But it is still obvious that in 
a republican State, legislation depends after all upon the peo- 


should have been much neglected,what ought the friends. a 


ple, and that with a given set of views and feelitigs in the « 


popular mind, legislation for public instraction cannot be 


catried beyond a ¢ertain point. All which the legislature - 
can do isto carry forward: the work as far as the public — 


mind is‘prepared for it. If we could’ carry it further than 


this,.we ¢an only do it by educating the people themselves, 


and thus’ creating a demand for more abundant and better 
schools. So far all is plain. What then shalt individual pa- 
triotism. and munificence do for the cause of education ia 


stich a community?) Shalt not individual effort actually en~ 


gage°in the work and endeavor as far as it can todo what the 
State leaves undone? Or at least to create that demand 


‘for the means of education without which the work of legis- 


lation can never be completed? And how shall ths be’ so 
successfully accomplished as by’ prosecuting with efficiency 
those higher departments of education, which are within its 
reach, and educating in the’ most thorough and liberal man- 


ner those who are to teach Others, those’ who are to be the - 


ministers'of our religion, the teachers of our schools, the 
members of the secular professions, and the leading minds 
in society? ‘Can any one suggesta method in’ which indi- 
vidual effort can do so much to raise the tone of general ed: 
ucation, and créate the needed demand for more eficient 
legislative provisions? 


ee 
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We would for example ask what effort in favor of a sys- 

tem of general education has been omitted in consequence | 
_of the effort to found this College? - What more could ,the 

friends of a system of public instruction have done for that 

cause which they have not done? In the meantime, all the 

interest which this College has awakened inthe general 

- gause, all the intelligence which has been ereated by it, as 

well as the direct efforts of its friends and patrons have con- 

spired to swell the popular demand. for the facilities of edu- 

cation,and consequently to hasten the day when its rich bles- 
sings shall be enjoyed by all the people. What then could 
the founders of this College: have done so efficiently or wise- . 
Jy for the cause of universal education in this State as. the 
very thing they ary trying to do? Indeed I flatter myself 
that whenever this State shall enjoy the blessings of'2 mature 
and wise system of popular education, (and may God hasten - 
that day in his time,) it will be found that this Coliege has 
not beem among the least efficient instruments of its intro- 
duction and its maturity. 

Let it then never be imagined that our common school 
system and our Colleges are rival interests. They are not and 
cannot be made so. We remit nothing of our effort for gen- 
eral education for the sake of our College, and we need re- 
mit nothing of our effort for our College for the sake of our 
common schools, Our College should be an efficient instru- 

ment in enlightening the public mind, and creatiny that de- 
mand for the means of education, the non-existence of which 
is the only obstacle which hinders the growth and maturity 
of our common school system. The different departments 
of a system of education form one indivisible whole, and 
he who would set off one department as the rival of another, 
would foment a quarrel between the head and the feet, or 
between the hands and the eyes. 
These reasonings receive ample confirmation from ‘the 
testimony of history. No example it is believed can be ad- 
duced which does not entirely harmonize with them. Ia 
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every instance in which the means of education have become 
‘aniversally diffused, the College or University will be. found 
to have been the germ of the system. There the vital pow- 
er has resided which has pushed itself out into all those mi- 
nute ramifications, which like the-spreading branches of the 
tree, all receive support and nourishment from the same root 
ana the same trunk. ‘The Univergjty has been, to change 
‘the figure, the central orb, radiating its light to all the minor 
bodies of the system, and retaining them all in their proper 
orbits by its central attraction. “I am for common schools, 
they are the people’s Colleges,” says the exclusive advocate 
of popular education. The venerable voice of history an- 
swers, if you would have commow schools, you must have 
Colleges. ‘The efficient system of public schools has nev- 
et yet existed which did not originate by the mere expan- 
sion ofa system of liberal. education, like’ rays emana- 
ting from a centre. ‘You cannot have the spreading oak 
_ without the seed, the root, the trunk; no more can you have 
a system of universal education without that central princi- 
ple of life. which has ever resided in the College or Univer- 
sity. . You cannot, have retail shops for the accommodation 
of every village and rural district, without the wholesale 
stores from which they are to derive their supplies; no more. 
‘can you have a diffusion of knowledge without an accumula- 
tion of it at some great central reservoir, some wholesale 
"store house of its treasures. . reo 
‘The schoolboy knows that the first ‘then of knowledge 
in England was not in the village school, but in her venera- 
ble’ Universities. The great Alfred did not begin to provide 
‘for the education of his barbarous people by attempting to 
“ Ske a*system of public schools, much as they were need - 
_ He began where alone he could begin with any hope 
ah success, by inviting learncd men from all Europe to be 
the teachers of his realm, and founding, as is said, the Uni- 
‘versity of Oxford: thus kindling up a central light which has . 
been from century to century shedding a still brighter radi- 
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ance over the nation, and even over the civilized world down | 


to the present time. Had he commenced, with primary 
schools, and neglected this work of providing a great central 
‘Tegervoir of knowledge, nothing could have been more cer- 
tain than his failure. PAM 
he same results will be arrived at by < an examination of 
the history of education in any other country of Europe — 
The University of Pari® originated far back inthe dim: twi- 
light. of the middle ages, and those of Germany had. acquired 
great influence before the ‘Lutheran Reformation. These were 
‘all radiating centres, from which the rays of knowledge pen- 
‘etrated more and. more deeply into the surrounding gloom, 
as successive centuries rolled away, till Germany now pos- 
sesses systems of general education which are the admiration 
of the world, while France is rapidly emulatfng her exam- 
ple. 

Such has been the relation of the Universities pi torepe 
to the spread of general intelligence, notwithstanding the 
faet that to.a deplorable extent they have lacked the life-giv- 
ing influence of spiritual Christianity... And yet they have 


ever been the mountain summits of the moral landscape, 


which have first received the rays of the rising sun.of evan- 
gelical truth, and reflected them upon the plains below. We 
are almost, perhaps altogether, justified in the assertion;that 
they were an indispensable instrumentality in that greatest and 
best ofall moral revolutions, the reformation in the sixteenth 
century, which has done more to carry the treasures of knowi- 
edge to every fireside, than any other event of moderna times- 
Let any man who suspects our collegiate system of being un- 
favorable, or indifferent to the elevation of the people, Te. 
member Wittemberg. . What did not that University accom- 
plish in, the sixteenth century for the three greatest of hu- 
-man_ interests, popular freedom, popular intelligence, and 
religious truth! 4 

Nor is there any reason to suspect that tho relation hith- 


erto existing k between the se and the i increase of gen- 
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a “oral intelligediee | is the resultof accident.” ‘Tt lacks to char- 
acteristic mark ofa great and perpetual ‘aw of society. If his- 
tory can prove any thing, it proves that the life, the mov- 
“ing powerof that whole system of popular enlightenment 
which so gloriofsly distinguishes modern civilization is found 
‘in’ the Collegigte’system. © And’ I cannot forbear remarking 
before I leave this topic, that tHe eflicacy of the Universities 
‘of Eutope for the promotion of” general intelligence, would 
‘have been a ‘hundred fold greater and more rapid than it 
has been,‘had they not been modified and restrained in their 
‘influence by the presence of aristocratic institutions, arid 
the unnatural restraints both of secular and spiritual despo- 
tism,’ A'republic presents the only arena upon’ which the 
power of this grade of educational institutions, for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge can ever be fully developed. 
Butit will perhaps be asked, is notthat common idea that 
‘Colleges are anti-democratic Institutions after all weil found. 
.. ed? T might safély*leave the answer to this question to 
those considerations which have been already suggested. 
The. truly. American College springs directly up from the 
“great fundamental principle of republicanism. It results ne- 
cessarily from: the universal demand of a free people for 
knowledge as the very life of society. And why does any 
“‘man’suspect’our Colleges of an anti-democratic tendency? 

I can see no reason for such a suspicion unless it is the 

» a, fact that the youth who enjoy their privileges, have general- 
ly more knowledge than those who do not. [3 it then anti- 
democratic that your neighbor’should have more wealth than 

“you have, provided he acquires it justly? Why then do you 

/ “* “any’more complain of his having more knowledge, provided 
he acquires it without abridging your privileges? Which ts 

‘best for you, that the son of your rich neighbor should spend 

. his: father’s money in idleness, dissipation and vice, or 
eveni in useless display and luxury,and thus seta most corrupt- 

ing example to'your son; or that he should spend it in drink- 

ing deepat the fountains of knowledge, and if God has given 
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him talents, qualifying himself to be the instructor of his 
generation? Indeed nothing need be more obvious than’ 
that the man who employs his wealth in giving his children 
» the very best possible education, both for the mind.and the 
- heart, becomes by that very circumstance the benefactor of 
his entire neighborhood. He sets a noble example which 
even the poor themselvescan toa considerable extent follow. 
_ For so cheap are the means of knowledge in this country, 
that with proper energy and perseverance. they are within the 
reach of poverty itself. .Our Colleges are all charitable In- 
stitutions. “The means of education which they furnish are 
scarcely charged at one tenth their cost. A. little energy 
‘ ‘and self-denial will enable the child of penury itself to oc- 
cupy a seat in our halls of learning on equal terms with the 
most favored son of fortune,and once seated there he will find 
that wealth purchases no peculiar privileges. There is per- 
haps no spot on earth where the democratic impartiality of 
nature appears more strikingly than onthe benches of a), 
College lecture room. There at least money has no charm 
to compensate for the want of industry er the want of brains: 
nor poverty any tendency to inflict on the unfortunate that so- 
rest of all curses in College halls,the carse of dullness. There 
- we are told that the son of Louis Philippe of France enjoys no 
distinction of over the son of his father’s meanest subject,ex- 
cept what talent or industry may create: and this under'a Eu- 
ropean monarchy. If it can be shown to be anti-democrat- 
i¢ to open the way to the highest posts of distinction, in- 
fluence, and honor to our youth of every class and condi- 
tion, and to render by public liberality the stores of know]- 
edge as accessible to the poor as’to the rich, thus annihila- 
ting the only peculiar advantage of wealth which is of any 
' real importance to human improvement or happiness, then 
‘and not till then can it be shown that our Colleges are 
anti-democratic. ‘The distinctions which they create and 
recognize, are the only distinctions upon which the true 


spirit of democracy does, not frown—the distinctions. of 
knowledge and virtue. 
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T havesthus endeavored briefly to develope the relation of 
our, Collegiate” system to our republican civilization, Our - 
Colleges ate centers of light and vigor to our whole sys- 
tem.of education—the great reservoirs of knowledge: from: 
which our youth without regard to sect, birth or condition 
may draw those supplies which they need to qualify them to 

> serve Godin their day and generation—the military schools 
in which they may learn the tactics of moral. warfare—the 
arsenals from which they may equip themselves forthose 

.moral ‘conflicts in which they must expect to be, “called to 
engage, as the soldiers of republican freedom and the eliris- 
tian. faith. ‘ ve 

. It remains before I conclude to deduce from this view of 
the subject three characteristics which. our Colleges must 
possess, or they will prove nothing worth. 

1. They, must be liberal—liberal 1 mean with reference to 
the nature and extent of ‘the education imparted. There 
are two wants which are. strictly common to every.man-who 
aspires to any sphere of professional or public life. One of 
them is a thorough and vigorous mental discipline... By — 
méutal . discipline, I mean the habit of successfully direct- 
ing ofe’s mental powers,to the investigation of truth and 
the acquisition of knowledge, or to effecting such com- 
bijnations of thought, as are adapted to the purpose of com- 
municating instruction to others. To impart-this habit to 
the mind, should be in my opinion the leading design of the 
intellectual training of College life.. It matters not towhat 
wparticuiar profession a youth i is to apply bimself.in after life, 

he must.bave such a mental discipline or he can have slen- 
der hopes of success. He is like the: professed mechanic 
awho should know uothing practically of the use of his own 
tools, He might have may fine theories and be an excel- 
-. Jeat critic on other men’s work, but he could produce no- 
thing himself, and his: mechanical knowledge however ex- 
tensive could be of little use to him. Thereis a ready and 
akillful use of the-mental powers which bears.a very close — 
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analogy to the: useof a tool for the sreduatiolt ofits appro- 


priate result, and he who does not possess it; has:no claim to — 


be considered a liberally educated man=while he*who doés 


possess it, though on his) leaving College his fund of acqui- 


red: knowledge may be small, ean hardly failtomake himself . ” 


felt'.in any of the walks of. imtéllect to which he may de-. . 
voteshimself. . His mind is prepared to: worrk wp any’ mate: 


sial which may be thrown in his way; and the very world we — 


live:in, whether of mind’ or matter,isanopen book from which 
such a mind can» hardly fail ‘to read e=sins of truth and 


wisdom: ‘ 
The other.great common want of all ova faestonl or stu- 


--dions men to whatever profession devoted, is to be elevated 


by:the kindly assistance of experienced instructors *to’an it- 
tellectual eminence, from'which-a distant view may be ob- 
tainéd of ‘the enchanting and’limitless fields of knowledge. 
In. this - respect, College life’should beto' the student what 
Pisgah was to Moses... ‘from it; he should see the promised 
land. The shortness of the time and the lenuth of the way 
forbid, ‘him to go in and possess it.’ Motintains’are still to 
be ascended, rivers to’ be crossed, foes to be encountered, 


conflicts tocbe endured. But though in the dim distance, 


he ‘should be made to sea it, lying under itsown bright sun- 
shine, with its rich landscapes of, hill and valley and erystal 
waters, like —Bunyan’s land of Beulah. Such a vision en- 
larges and liberalizes the mind and prepares it to pursue any 


»particular department of science or of art with a cheerful 


satisfaction,and without those narrow and i!liberal prejudices 
which are apt to gain possession of the mind which bas seen 
truth only in its relatious to his own particularscience. The 
advantages accruing to a community like ours from having 
the members of all the professions subjected to'acommon _ 
course of early training, and brought in the haleyon days 
of youth’ 'to survey. together the illimitable fields of ‘uni- 


versal truth, and together exult in the limitless capacity” of 


the-mind of: man for a OrCeug ES Ni have’ no power to paint 


e 
: 


my 


‘ 
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ordeseribes ‘May God grant the day may yet be fardistant, 


when the professional memof our country shall be content 
with a purely professional education. And may our'Col- 


“leges long afford tothe youthof thisJand, an education which 


ea be in the two respects-just specified truly liberal. 
» & Our Colleges must be free. By: this, bof course mean that 


S they: must: be founded on,’and consistently carry out:that. 


great fundamental idea of American society—ihe right of 


'' «private judgement—the right to worship God according to the 


dictates of one’s own conscience. ~We are all awaré that 
-there.is in our country at this time,and especialy at the West, 
aclass‘of Colleges, and) many of them with high sounding 
names and large pretensions, offering themselves as.the in- 
structors of American youth in liberal learning, which are 
yet founded: on~ very different principles. nevis dent to 
‘a0 their’ oracles \this claimed right of- private judge- 
ment; is: a most damnable heresy. In‘reference tovall the; 


, great interests of the. sou], and the sublime themes of re- 


ligion, the judgement-of the individual is quite merged in 
the authoritative.decisions of the church and the priesthood. — 
Religion with, them is degraded from the bigh rank of’ 
‘glotioas’spiritual reality, to the mere observance of the re- 
quisite number of misses and:saints days, a proper adjust- | 
“ment of the-drapery of) priestly robes, and a due submis- 
sion to the despotism of the hierarchy. We hardly know 
which most excites our wonder, the effrontry which such 
men exhibit in offering themselves as the instructors of the 


sons of American republicans, or the easy eredulity of the 


“American born protestants, who entrust their children to 
such educators. Suchseminaries for the education of the 
sons of the. Puritans remind one of the duck, which having 
hatehed her. brood. of chickens, hastens with them to 0 the 
nearest pool of water. 

Of one. thing we may be scehKotly au gure, such institutions 
will not be found to, sustain. any. of those'relations, or pro- 


' duce any of those results. which belong to our own Colle- 
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> giate system. Phey. donot spring up from aie heart ofa peo- 
ple thirsting for knowledge, and theréfore demanding the 
‘enlightened teacher.. 'They-are not the symptoms ofa gen- 
eral movement of society towards higher attainments both 
‘inhuman and divine knowledge. ‘They are on the contra- | 
cry the struggles of a’ despotic hierarchy to maintain itself 
against the progress of freedom and knowledge. Theyare - 
the -militdry schools of the Romish ehurch, in which she 
would disarm our sons of all the proper weapons of Protest- q 
antism, and as far as may- be; train them to fight forher the: 
battles. of spiriival despotism. “Timeo Danaos-etiam dona _ 
ferentes.”. We have reason for great caution of entrusting 
the education of our sons to such hands. We must surely 
‘expect that character formed under such ‘influences will be, 
. sadly .deficient’ in all those’ qualities which spring from the 
exercise’ of the right of private judgement, and from. the <— 
‘doctrines ‘of evangelical religion. Such “institutions have 
no tendency to impart an impulse to the public mind ‘in-fa- 
vor of. general education, but‘on the contrary to produce the 
‘most absolute apathy ‘in reference to it. When were the 
Catholic clergy ever the authors of a sytem of genér- 
al education?: or ‘where’ was such a systeta ever fostered 
and invigorated by their presence?» ' When the’swarming 
priesthood of Italy shall have wiped off the reproach of be- 
ing surrounded, after a thousand years of. undisputed dom: . * 
‘imation over that country with all the resources, of the Rom- 
ish church at their command, vy a population the most 
vstupidly ignotant, uneducated and uncared for in-Christen- 
dom; then may we believe that they are about to impart to 
‘sour people the blessings of genéral education; till then, if | 
‘we are wise, we’shall be very cautious of making ‘choice ae 
them’ as our. educators. 
-» Itis but justice to say also in this connection, that in sein” 
‘so fan as Colleges called Protestantshall sympathize in spir- 
it- with: those I have been describing, they willutterly fail . 
of meeting the wants ‘of a free people. They mustirecog: - 


{ 


' 
iY 


_—* nize the right. sail ee drat of private judgement. 

> hey must not be the mere recruiting’ offices ofa sect, It ie 
perfectly easy to make a whole. system of education. sub- 
serve the purpose of qualifving men skilfully.to defend: apre- 

. ‘ seribed and prejudged system. Such amanmay be a. giant in 
logic and in his way.a prodigy of learning. But ‘he “has” 
no valid/claim to bé considered a liberally educated man. It. 
_is not enough to make the mind thus strong in the tactics of 
a merely defensive warfare. It must be placed in the most | 
advantageous position for seeing the true system. We must 
“endeavor as faras may be to elevate our youth to,an intel- 

» Tectual eminence, ftom which he may have a fair view of . 
all the systems which are contending in fierce couflict for the. 
dominion of the world,,that after such a survey, he may 
choose the true from conviction, and not from prejudice, not. 
because he wis shes it true, but because he sees that it ia 
true and of God, A system of liberal education, thus 
conducted will fill society with light. Tt will conduct our na- 
tion across the tempestuous ocean-which she i is now naviga> 
ting, into. the only harbor where she can ever find tranquil- 
ity after the storm, the harbor of truth. -Such asystem of 

% education, is the only possible conservative power in Ameri- - 

cai society, and he who fears or shrinks from it, shows plain- 

jy that he has after all no faith in bis own opinions, and 

" ‘no confidence in God. 

Some minds seem to feel an objection to conducting ed- 
_acation on such principles, lestis should unsettle the: foun- 
dations. of opinion, and tend:to doubt and dangerous radi- 
calism. Such persons ‘should seriously consider on which 
side they’ belong of the line which separates protestants 
from. papists. Protestantism knows but one way af settling. 
opinions. She knows nothing . of the art of spiking them 
* down | to. the infallible decrees of Popes and councils, and to 
the universal, consent of the Fathers, or of girding them 
round’ with» the iron. bands of uninspired authority. She 
has # sottled opinions; but bey have become gettled not by the 
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votes, compacts) sadtanieiampiendinth organized bodies, bats 


< by. thee: cleat. and unwavering sonyietingss of individual minds; 


and ‘they « can. remain settled. only b imparting those san 


conviétions to other individaal mini is as they s shall ore 
ively, -comle upon the stage.” ler. basiness “therefore | 


mt 


dealing: With. the rising generation, isnot to. blindfold them 
every other system but. herown, that they. may be shut up: toh, 


embrace that from sheer} iguorance of, any other, but to bring... 


them to. a candid examination of her. own system in compar-, . 
ison with ¢ every other, that the’ réasoning powers may pets. 
form» their’ appropriates office in receiving the’ true and re- ~ 
jecting the false. “Prove all things; bold fast that whieh 


> 9B: good,” ‘is .her motto in dealing with the-youthfal-mind.. 
‘She well knows that.to, bind her sons to any system of opin- 


ion. ‘by’ hereditary prejudice and not by. conviction is tocom-, 
mit daicide. ‘It is to trample i in the dust the fundamental | 
article of her owa creed. lt is to'set.up the very. image of 
Popery before, Gad’s. own, altar, and eal! on;her eninge 
daughters. to bow, down.and do it homage. Itisip short. tow! 
make the rising generation papists in fact, and to leave no-. 
thing forthe Romish’ priests te do, but ‘to effect a change of 
namesvafterithe desired change .of things’ has’ already been 
accotiplished. How. far does this cousideration explain the 


-alledged advance of popery at the present time in countries’ 2 


called Protestant? It is at least evident, that ifever a genera~ 
tion shall arise, which though nénginally Protestant shall hold 
its religious opinions by hereditary prejudice,and not by ‘on-" 
vietion, the vital principle of protestantism will be extinct.” 
Truth itself will ne longer,exett the.power’oftrath, bat bens 
come changed into a fatal opiate; and society once alive! and . 
fallof vigor under the influence of the great doctrines of the 
reformation, will have been drugg red with the nostrums of 


‘human formsand. human authority, till it will sleep the sleep. 


of -deathas profoundly asin the darkest ages of the pupney. ©" 
As to the-danger which this objection | toa freesystem of ° 


¥ education: seems to assume, I cannot better express) ‘my 
" yiews of it than by quoting the following passage from’ Ma, 


caulay’s truly noble essay on John’ Milton. “There is.only. 
one cure’ for the evils whieh newly acquured freedom yrodue 
ces—and Ahat,cure' is. freedom }) When a prisoner deavés\® 
his:cell, he .cantot) bear the light, ‘of day—he, is utiable to... 


discriminate colors or recognize faces: But the remedy. | is, 


not to remand him into’ ‘his dungeon, Dut to. accu Ko} to: 
the rays of the sun.” ei blaze of truth and) liberty =e 


’ rf t 


es , a Oe 
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Be er lem guze:om, oe. 
bear it. Loa few years men learn © | 
Fa Pre oe we tepals Hos? : 
: £ » The seattered elements of 
ele cmniec role tocoalescoandatlengthay | 
tem, rf justice ‘and order is edaced:out ofthe chaos") 
Our C ip miei religious. No. man does. proate| € 
ronor fe ligi ah apn he ‘who. supposes: ‘thata, plea fori ine.) 
ellecte al-freedom i a plea for irreligion and infidelity. ste «- 
ee phone: tothe ‘infidel the. fullamount: of his clainive. 
jit _claims.against: Christiahity-is. that. itis. they: 
age of the mind, that the “minds left. unshackeléd » and 
eto think will reject it, The timid béliever. Aif relieve: 
, he cab he called), who is vafcaid of the largest. intellectual, 
. freedom, dogs but admit, {o the-shame) of his deligion,Ahawy 
bi mestinsolent, and. -shameless,boast of: ‘infidelity j is trae,’ 
| dee oe on. then. A of; ‘Christianity. done: of. thew , 
‘ es genes itever s uflered from friend: « or foe.’ Tf we: hy fe 
* ~ Rave:ain: thing of true ‘spirit ‘of; Christianity we. ‘shall be 
: vindet sno temptation'te such. pusilanimity. ashes. We shall » 
was ieal-no.necessity ene of being irreligious.that: wee may t be 
Vt. free, of: ers ssing ithe. free. action of anind that we.may Bee : 


a. “réligio Ve shall boldly recognize the: great truth thats. 
beet hey eum “a thing as ‘true devotion, and thatin walone is. \ 
‘ound the tee, réasonable and healthful action oft he humane |. + 


pion that sp far from devotion, being at/opposition with the. 

‘Seeedom’ ‘of. Pi cximinits the undevort | tind <always: is iD ae 
% sale orless‘degree in bandage; while \true’ freedom: igs 
ye din full) mieasdre only. by-him, who dwells iu the se~ 
vee place. of the Mont ae aie abides: ees the shadow.) - 
2 staat. ae ee abit 

sh vail also esis see that Hf Sti is, shih a. hing: as res: 
He fixedy setiieds eternaly religious: truvhtrothy. 
i wee shall stand nnmoved: and oaslakee? when-the heavens’ 
: ‘shall ube. tolled together. as. a scroll, and the elements’ Shall» 
We melt with’ ‘fervent: heat, aud: that: all which is necessary to ser 
cure, the reception of. that; tryth by. the human mind. 78° its’ 
perfectly’ free unbiagsed. action; that itis needful not ee 
slave and bind the mind, bat to ‘deliver it,by th @ giace ofGod © 
and thes init “of. trae aeydtion, from the bondage of Us own, 
Tass, pas ions. and: prejudices. ” et Okan 
ue! Let then the's vo of AL ivé1 
os dng. nen thom oly Piet an God shall ig wor 


ee 
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ve, ve a em. “We 
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_ shipped: Seiin’ id-in truth, and wiles the ord of oa 
Bis gu ho waka g! their i 


lorifie 


“hidden: tre nc — herald ail e 
a ‘quently is on -upon the tvaeouinae oe he sf 
rn e. of theif, pupils, and most: ofa who-enforee their teachings’ 
wt bythe s more. a ent lessons af the daily: bid a... 
“prayers. feces ‘tot Goe or these fountains of public o pinion - 
= suena eearaeis from the ol osets, th edome sti altars, 
and the public sanctuaries of all the'pions, Then. may. we” 
eal ape igre believe thatthe ‘Heavenly. Dave: will 
them, and’ glorionsly. manifest thes ‘n vation ¢ OF ¢° 
me SO, glory: sball indeed dwell in-our nd,— 1 & 
Sharh ihe nation are safe. Our sun shall, Haas oa fae more — 
- godown, ‘Dor our'moon, withdraw: herself. va 
iy riends, and fellow. Christians, I ‘stand hakoke you, to-day” 
as an eyewitness: te ofa. solemn: matter ‘of fact: . Other wit- 
‘. nesses. of the same fact are sitting here around. me. a a. 
- found. such: a seminar: yof lear? ning is the work which was un- 
dertakén on this spot more than sixteen years ago. With’ 
what of zeal, disinterestedness; self-denial and wisdom that” 
‘work has thas’ far been prosecuted, it does not, become: mie 
-on-the present occasion to. attem pt-to decide... God is. wit 
ness—he will reveal it ‘in his time. But of that work Oe. eI 
“menced'so. early ‘in the history of this people, mach, v cae 
; much , remains to be done..And who, has a ‘mind for’ this: ) 
work? Who i is ready to aid it with his influence. hisiprayers,) 
ey, time, his» roperty ? The present is the time. for such to 
_, show themselves.” The labor of, sustaining | his rites prize, 
ig. ‘probably hereafter to rest inainly on this’ commurity. a oak 
there then.those among us who have enough of love: tot Be 
country, | to the cause of edecation’ in this state viair: iM 
-- Alon, to the | cause of freedom and spiritual religion, to mae. hi 
fone Ai eheerfully ‘hear the burden 2: If so, posterity 
es ET vant haste atrd tearful reverenecs as 
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“meh ae eset including ‘tie speaker, were: 
“among. the fupeliis OF the ital FRO S 


On: page sth," 


TUM. 
“ ant read seventeenth 


SERMON. 


PUIG ES “Vio SE: 


*«They that are delivered from the noise of archers in the plac- 
es of drawing water, there shall they rehearse the righteous acts 
of the Lord.” 


In Eastern countries, where wells and springs are 
scarce, the thirsty traveller, on reaching them, is often 
annoyed by marauders, who lurk around those places for 
purposes of plunder. The text is supposed to relate to 
this fact. Whoever has read the narrative of Capt. Ri- 
ley, who with his ship’s crew was cast away on the coast 
of Africa some years since, will recollect several striking 
illustrations of it. In the days when Judges ruled over Isra- 
el, these marauders, or “‘archers,”’ as they are called, were 
very numerous. Deborah, whose song is here sung, says : 


‘In the days of Shamgar the sonof Anath, in the day of Ja- 
el, the highways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through by-ways. The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they 
ceased in Israel, until that I, Deborah, arose, that I arose a moth- 
er in Israel.” 


She, it appears, with the aid of Barak, suppressed 
those pestilential gangs, and thus put a stop to their dep- 
redations. Who, my friends, that is now on the side of 
Temperance, can look back a few years and consider the 
dangers to which he was exposed, and not feel grateful 
to God for his deliverance? People, by addicting them- 
selves to habits of inebriation, were in the high-road to 
ruin. Not a marriage, birth or burial was celebrated 
without the unrestricted use of alchohol. It was the 
test of friendship, the treat of every visit, the pledge of 
every agreement, the restorer of strength to the exhaust- 
ed laborer, the guardian of health amidst exposure, and 
the panacea of diseases universal. But the times are 
changed—and God be praised that they are. The arch- 
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ers shot their arrows at us, some they hit, some they did 
not, and some they destroyed. But for the interposition 
of the good providence of God in the timely introduc- 
tion of the Temperance cause, we all might have been 
destroyed, for we were fast becoming a nation of drunkards. 
The sentiment I wish to inculcate on the present is, THAT 
iN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM, WE MOST DISTINCTLY REC- 
OGNIZE THE AGENCY or Gop. This is true if we consider— 
1. The substitute which he has provided for intox. 
icating drinks. That substitute is pure, delicious cold 
water. Itis within reach of every man. It cost noth- 
ing to obtain it, unless it is a little time and labor to 
delve into the earth, where it unceasingly flows in its 
subteranean channels. As if to invite man as well as 
beast, to taste its superior excellence, then drink and be 
satisfied, in millions of instances, it gushes forth sponta- 
neously from earth’s surface, and runs along the valleys. 
It is nature’s element, provided by nature’s God. Like 
the air, it is pure, healthful, and free for all. There is 
enough of it. No harm is to be feared from its proper 
use. Those who are injured by it, are not those who 
are content to use that only, but drink also what the un- 
tamed sons of the forest call, ‘‘ firewaters’’—which, as 
every person of experience knows, create an unnatural 
thirst. To slake that thirst, some drink and die. Let 
a person drink nothing but pure cold water, eat sparing- 
ly of wholesome food, and withall keep truth and a good 
conscience on his side, and he has nothing to fear.— 
These are wholesome elements for body and soul. If 
any one has health, peace, and prosperity, he will be 
likely to be that one. It is for the want of confining 
themselves strictly to these elements, that men suffer so 
much in their lives. The result of their borrowed li- 
cense 1s pain which violated law never fails to inflict. 
Man therefore isnot asufferer merely, but a self-destroyer. 
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2. God is further recognized in the Temperance Refor- 
nation if we consider the principle on which it is founded. 

He is the author of that principle, and it was he who 
mspired the heart of some person to propose and urge it 
upon the world. Who that person was we know not. 
History therefore is not likely to transmit his name down 
‘0 posterity. Like the body of Moses, it will probably 
2ver remain concealed. No man dare step forward and 
say, “I am the author of this great reform! Tora Ansti- 
NENCE originated with me!” The principle is as old as 
the world. Almost every other branch of discovery and 
reform has had some acknowledged pioneer, whose name 
has been applauded to the skies. Newton was the dis- 
coverer of the laws of gravitation; Columbus of a new 
Continent; Washington was the deliverer of his country; 
Fulton taught the use of steam power. But he, who 
under God planned the Temperance Reform, has done 
more to bless the world, than all these together. Wisely 
therefore is his name hidden from us, that God alone 
should have the glory. Hereis Philanthrophy! Infinite 
Philanthropy! Next tothe redemption of the world by his 
Son, his love is seen in this regenerating movement—a 
movement which prepares the way for every other benev- 
olent movement; nay, for the gospel itself. 

3. Most signally has God owned and blessed the 
means which have been employed to carry forward this 
great enterprise. Those means are the exhibition of 
truth to the minds of men, the pledge, and the substitu- 
tion of cold water for alcoholic drinks. Inefficient as 
these, at first sight, might appear, they have been 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of strong holds. 
Who does not recollect the exceedingly discouraging 
state of things under which the application of these 
means was first made? The world was swimming in 

‘alcohol, Men’s blindness was unfavorable to reform, and 
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their appetites almost forbade it. The element of des- 
truction was so diluted, that it was accomodated to eve- 
ry taste, from the man who took it fresh and fiery from 
the distilery, down to the child who drank it from the 
coddle-cup, or nursed it from the breast of its mother.— 
Portions were regularly taken in the field, and also in the 
mechanic shop. It was the first resort of the attorney 
on leaving the bar, the Judge on leaving the bench, and 
juror on leaving the box. And must I say the same—I 


say it with shame, of him on leaving the pulpit, whose 
duty it is 
* To train by every rule 
Of holy discipline to glorious war 
The sacramental host of God’s elect?” 


The physician first drank, then prescribed to his patient. 
Not a family rich or poor was without it. Side-boards 
and cup-boards were laden with vessels containing wines 
brandy, gin, and St. Croix. Not a Rechabite was to be 
found, or if there was, he was reproached for his singu- 
larity and niggardliness. All seemed bound one way. 

In this state of things, the destroyer was among us 
cutting down the noble and ignoble, making fearful de- 
vastation in every branch and department of society. No 
wonder that sixty thousand of our country’s population 
were being annually swept away by intemperance. No 
wonder that our country was tending to universal bank- 
ruptcy, when it required annually ninety millions of dol- 
lars to supply its inhabitants with liquors. No wonder 
that our alms houses, hospitals and prison were being fil- 
led up with the victims of pauperism and crime; grave- 
yards with the victims of premature mortality ; and the 
world with wo. 

A nobler test of moral principle has not been seen 
since the days of Christian Martyrdom, than was seen 
in the attempts first made, to stay the desolating prog- 
ress of Intemperance. The foundations of the Temper- 
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ance Reform were laid amidst the peltings of a pittiless 
storm—raised by whom? Not by drunkards and rum- 
sellers, for these comparatively made no direct opposition 
at first, but only stood back, looked on, and sneered a 
little. The opposition was from temperate drinkers, 
church-members, nay, in some instances, deacons and 
ministers! who felt that their honors were in danger.— 
These foundations were laid, never I trust to be rooted 
up. Rather than this should be the case, let the sun be 
blotted from the firmament, and the heavens and earth 
perish as a scroll. 

The first and necessary step in any public reform, is 
to create a public moral sentiment. Till this is done, 
all hope of permanent reform is groundless. If by any 
calamitous results, or legal force, the evil is held in 
check for a season, eventually it will break over all 
bounds and return with augmented virulence. To make 
any reform, therefore, to make certain and abiding, the 
judgement must be informed, and the conscience awak- 
ened. The whole soul of man must be brought over to 
the side of truth. To do this has been a leading object 
of the Temperance reform. The truth has been spoken ; 
nor has it been spoken in vain. It has reached the ob- 
ject for which it was intended. The result is, a most 
salutary change in the community—a change which in 
extent far exceeds the most sanguine expectations. The 
tide of moral putrefaction and death is rolling backward. 
The world will yet be free! Millions and millions have 
taken the pledge, and are determined to use their influ- 
ence toinduce others to do the same. The enemy is 
on the retreat. The field of public opinion is indeed. 
cleared, and the enemy can now be seen only in his 
lurking places. Side-boards and cup-boards, stores, and 
im many instances, taverns, ae emptied of their deadly 
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poisons. Few professional men of any class now indulge 
in the use of them. Day laborers and mechanics of eve- 
ry description are abandoning them. Merchants are 
forsaking the traffic, and manufacturers, the business of 
making them. It is a sentiment which now prevails in 
the community, that it is disreputable to touch, taste, or 
handle the accursed thing. The man therefore who does 
it, does it at the risk of his reputation; yea, more, at the 
peril of his soul ? 

Besides; multitudes of inebriates have been reclaimed. 
This has given a new impetus to the cause, and sent a 
thrill of joy through every part of the land. Let a per- 
son review the last few years, and he will be astonished 
at the mighty results that have been produced. He will 
exclaim with an ancient prophet, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought ! or with Titus the Roman general, on survey- 
ing the walls and fortifications of Jerusalem after a pro- 


tracted, but successful seige, 


“CWe have fought,” said he, ‘‘ with God on our side; and it is He 
who pulled the Jews out of these strong holds, for what could 
machines or the hands of men avail against such towers as 
these ?”’ 


A, There is oné other consideration which I would 
not lose sight of in this part of my discourse. It is this: 
The Temperance Revival has been the harbinger of pow- 
erful Religious revivals. It has waked up, as with thun- 
der tones, a slumbering community. It has brought 
christians, who before stood at a distance, to act togeth- 
er against a common foe. The result of this has been 
in a great measure, the destruction of sectarian prejudic- 
es. It has led the church to feel more deeply than before, 
its responsibilities; to search out the Jonahs and Achans 
that were within her pale, nay, to repent and to confess its 
guilt in participating with the world in its indulgences. 


“ For behold this self-same thing,” says an apostle, ‘that ye 
sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, 
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yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, 
what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what 
revenge! In all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear 
[or in endeavoring to clear yourselves from guilt] in this matter.’’ 
Hence,few churches, it is presumed,can now be found,that 
harbor within their pale the drinker, the vender, or man- 
ufacturer. It is looked upon as contemptible, both by the 
church and by the world, for a man to pretend to enjoy 
religion and hold fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness in either of the above forms. ‘Come ye out 
from among them’’—is the universal cry. 

“Truth, chrush’d to earth, shall rise again : 

The eternal years of God are hers. 

But, error wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies amidst her worshippers. 

In no period of our country’s history have revivals 
been in such delightful progress as within the last few 
years. A wave of salvation hasrolled over the land, fil- 
ling it with the spirit of joy and rejoicing. The influence 
of Temperance has reached other lands, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Islands of the sea, and seems fast prepar- 
ing the way for the universal spread of Christianity. A few 
more years, and if the church is faithful to her trust, the 
stone which was cut out of the mountains without hands, 
will have rolled through the earth, crushing beneath its 
pondrous weight the last vestiges of idolatry, superstition 
and irreligion. The complete triumphs of Temperance 
will be a bright day to the world, when there shall be no 
more wanton sacrifice of life, time, talent, health, or 
property to the shrine of Bacchus; when man shall fear 
no more from a dissolute neighbor, woman from her dis- 
solute husband, children from dissolute parents, when 
peace and harmony shall be restored to every part of the 
community. But brighter far that day when the Gospel 
shall have gained universal triumph. This will termi- 
nate the reign of sin, when all the kingdoms of the world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, 


‘and he shall reign forever and ever. 


“One song employs all nations, and all cry 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us, 
The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
€arth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding these remarks, I would say, that if the 
position which I have attempted to establish is correct, 
then it follows, that all the glory belongs to God. It be- 
comes us therefore, to say with the Psalmist, 


¢ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy and thy truth’s sake.” 


Forgetfulness of God and ingratitude to him, are reck- 
oned among the more heinous sins denounced in the Bible. 
Thus it was with ancient Israel. They ate, they drank, 
and rose up to play. Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.— 
Ten lepers were clensed, but only one returned to give 
glory to God. Solomon tells us of a little city, that was 
besieged by a great king, and a poor man of the city, 
succeeded by his wisdom to deliver it; yet no man re- 
membered that same poor man. ‘The Jews became un- 
mindful of the Rock of their salvation, and were sold to 
their enemies. They rejected God’s dearSon, and in 
return he rejected them. 

Shall we then, my friends, by withholding the glory 
that belongs to God, in like manner expose ourselves to 
the ire of his wrath? Remember He may deal more 
severely with us than he did with his ancient people, 
since our light is greater than theirs, and since we are 
warned by their example. The human heart is treach- 
erous. It is the same now that it has ever been, 

“ Deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Men forget God when he most prospers them. I fear 
this may be the case with us in the unexampled success 
which has been given to the Temperance cause—a cause 
which I trust is dear to all our hearts, as one which 
brought relief to the world when its destruction seemed 
impending. I claim to be one of the few, worthless as 
my efforts have been, who first breasted the storm, and 
ventured to assert the entire safety and practicability of 
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adopting the total abstinence principle. I bear testimo- 
ny to the fact that this cause was nursed by the prayers 
and tears of christians, who felt that the nation’s reform, 
or destruction was inevitable. I was with my brethren in 
the church, in weakness and in fear, and in much trem- 
bling. I remember the opposition encountered, the re- 
proaches that were unsparingly lavised upon every man, 
woman and child, that dare sign the pledge—so that now 
it will not be thought strange if it be said, 
‘Had itnot been that the Lord was on our side, when men 
rose up against us,” 
we had been speedily vanquished. Nor is the cause less 
Pidcar to my heart to-day than it was then. I identify 
- myself with it, “for better or for worse.” Dear as the 
blood which courses in my veins, I stand or fall with it. 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her sunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I do not remember 
this cause above my chief earthly joy. I wish not to be 
egotistic; nor will I knowingly suffer the spirit of jeal- 
ously to creep into my heart; but it has seemed to me, 
from some late movements that there is a disposition in 
a portion of the temperance community to push religion 
from the lead in this great enterprize, and to throw the 
men who toiled first and hardest in the work on the back 
ground. It is possible I am mistaken; I wish it might 
prove so—glad should I be to knowit. But I offer these 
suggestions, hoping that they will prove a timely warn- 
ing to all, that the mandates of religion should be recog- 
nized and obeyed. I ask no praise, I want no glory. I 
am willing my name should be left out of the list 
of competitors to be awarded, only let me enjoy the se- 
cret satisfaction that the cause has triumphed, and that 
this position is maintained, viz. that none forget their re- 
lance upon the Divine arm, for success in this great under- 
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taking. If we forsake God, he will forsake us. If we 
will not give him the glory, neither will he prosper us. 

2. I remark secondly, that the practicability and safe- 
ty of the Total abstinence pledge, is now demonstrated. 
At first it was regarded by many in the light of a mere 
experiment. By others it was shunned and denounced 
as an expedient to promote sectarian purposes. While 
not a few ridiculed it as the only alternative left to Tem- 
perance people to prevent tippling and drunkenness—a 
shameful abridgement of liberty. But now the point is 
settled with the mass of the population. It is proved not 
by one here, and another there, but by millions, that 
cold water is the genuine drink for man; and that to 
drink stimulating articles,as a beverage, is both gratuitous 
and hazardous. Whothen shall plead any longer for the 
drink of drunkards? None but the panders of appetite! 

3. I cannot forbear to urge upon the attention oe: 
interested audience, the fact that the work of reform is 
not yet completed. The foe, driven from the field, is in ~ 
his lurking places, where he is still carrying on the work 
of destruction. But from these lurking places he must 
be driven. No quarters must be given him, lest by re- 
cruiting he return to the field, and then who can calcu- 
late the consequences!—especially should he find us 
with our armour off, or sleeping upon our arms, which I 
fear would be the case with many of the professed friends 
of temperance, if he were to return now. Let us not stop 
till the last inebriate is reclaimed, till the last dram shop 
is forever closed, or converted to respectable purposes; 
till taverns become temperance houses; till the last bar- 
rel of fermented or distilled liquor is rolled out of the 
place where it is lodged, and its contents divided among 
the apothecaries, or consigned to the bonfire! 

A tremendous battle is yet to be fought with the 
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*‘Archers’’—I mean the venders of alcohol. The only 
difficulty apparently in the way of an immediate engage- 
ment is in reference to the best mode of attack ‘And 
here, I am sorry to say it, the Temperance community 
is divided—some recommend only moral, and others ‘le- 
gal suasion. I stand not up here to dictate. I leave 
this for the moral sense and better judgment of the com- 
munity to decide. What I wish to say, and wherein I 
doubt not you will agree with me, is— 

Ist. That something should be done. No evil dies of 
itself. Moral changes are wrought only by dint of-effort. 
A good beginning must be followed up, or all that has 
been done will be lost. Nor should there be any delay 
this matter—no misgivings! The way to Heaven is 
constant efforts, by perpetual warfare with the prince 
d powers of darkness. As says the poet— 

“Sure I must fight, if I would reign!” 


No one reaches that blest abode who parleys, much 
less, who capitulates with the enemy. Our watchword 
h e Onward! Onward!! Victory or death!!! Nor 
ha ve allow ourselves to give the shout of triumph 
til ictory is complete; till the enemy is slain, and 
is no more. 

2d. Our cause is a righteous one, and whatever is done 
to promote it, should be done with right views and feel- 
ings. The rumseller, I allow, is among the very last that 
deserve kind treatment. Still it must be shown him.— 
The law of love is never to be lost sight of in any case. 
Even if the community feel driven to the necessity, after 
using all milder measures, to use the strong arm of the 
law, it should be done with perfectly kind intentions, and 
not in malice. Many people regard the law as a perse- 
cuting instrument, and not a few it is to be feared, resort 
to it out of spite. But this is wrong. 

“ The law,’’ says an apostle, ‘is good, if aman use it lawfully 
[i. e. with right motives and on proper occasions.] Knowing this, 
that the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless, 
and disobedient, for the ungodly and for the sinners, for unholy 
and profane, for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
for manslayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile them- 
selves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured per- 
sons, and if there be any thing else contrary to sound doctrine.” 
Ist. Tim. i. 8—10. 


[Let the reader compare this with Rom. xiii. 1—7.] 
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The law, then, is net contrary to the gospel, if it be used 
lawfully, but rather favorable to it. Hence, degrees of 
punishment are compatible with the designs of mercy. 
Who shall say, when the vender whose conscience in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it may be, is in per- 
petual hostility to his business, is compelled by the pow- 
er of law to abandon it, that he will not ultimately thank 
his prosecutors for the service which they have done him, 
in getting him out of a bad business? If he were in the 
fire or in the water, surely he would not complain if a 
benefactor should rescue him from death, even though it 
should be at the expense of a leg or arm; much less, if 
it were but a single lock of his hair. 

3d. Finally, whatever course the public shall deci 
to take in. relation to this question, the friends of refor: 
should remember the absolute necessity of keeping up 
public moral sentiment in order to secure permanently 
whatever advantage may be gained. It is not enough 
that men are held in check; they must be converted 
from the error of their ways, or they will retu it 
again. ‘To this end they must be instructed. by 
must have line upon lime, and precept upon s 
Will it be said, ‘It is a poor way to convince men by 
legal measures?’ I answer, the thing has been tried, 
and the result was favorable. I allude to the case of the 
malefactor mentioned by St. Luke. Where is the evi- 
dence that he would have been converted, if he had not 
first been arrested? Did not his punishment bring him 
to reflect upon his abandoned career? Reflecting, he 
sought and found mercy. 

I now dismiss the subject, leaving it to your candor to 
decide whether I have expressed myself in accordance 
with the spirit and precepts of the Gospel or not. That 
I have used plain, and in some instances strong lan- 
guage, I allow. But how can I speak otherwise—how 
can any man speak otherwise, who feels for an injured, 
suffering community? I am not conscious of any wrong 
feeling towards the rumseller. Asa man, a fellow tray- 
eller to the grave, I wish him well. I would do any 
thing in my power to benefit him. But his business I 
detest. May God in mercy awaken him to a conscious- 


ness of his guilt, and prepare us all for a blessed immor- 
tality in the world to come. 


— -——— oo 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW Vii. 18—34, 


Two remarkable miracles wrought by Jesus. 


18 And Jesus, seeing great crowds around him, gave 
. 19 directions to go to the other side. . And a certain 
‘scribe came and said to him, Teacher, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou mayst go. And Jesus says 
to him, The foxes have holes and the birds of heaven 
resting-places, but the Son of man has not where he 
21 may lay his head. Another of his disciples said to 
him, Master, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
esus said to him, Follow me, and let the dead 
their own dead. 
And when he had entered the vessel, his disciples 


Po. 28 

on the sea, so that the vessel was covered with 

95 the waves; but he slept. And the disciples came to 

him and awoke him, saying, Master, save us, we are 

26 perishing. And he says to them, Why are ye fear- 

ful, ye weak in faith? Then he rose and rebuked 

the winds and the sea, and there was a great calm. 

27 And the men wondered, saying, What a man is this, 

that both the winds and the sea obey him. 

~. And when he had come to the other side wie 
tle of the Gergesenes, two demoniacs met | him, 

coming out of the tombs, very furious, so that no 

_ 29 one eo pass along that way. And lo, they cried 

21 


24 followed him. And lo, a great tempest arose 
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out, saying, What have we to do with one another, 
Son of God? Hast thou come hither to torment us 
30 before the time? Now at some distance from them 
31a herd of many swine was feeding. And the de- 
mons besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, send 
32 us into the herd of swine. And he said to them, 
Go. And having come out, they entered into the 
swine. And lo, the whole herd rushed down the 
steep bank into the sea, and ‘perished i in the waters. _ 
33 And those who were tending them fled, and going 
into the city told every thing, about the demoniacs. 
34 And lo, the whole city came out to meet Jesus, and 
when they saw him they besought him to leave their 
part of the country. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. Fas 


V.18. Togo to the other side, i. e. of the Lake, or Sea, 
of Tiberias. Capernaum, where Jesus then was (Matt. 
viii. 5), was situated at the northwestern extremity of the 
lake, and the territory of the Gergesenes lay on the south- 
eastern shore. It was necessary therefore to pass over 
nearly the whole length of the lake in going from the one 
place to the other. 

Jesus withdrew himself from the crowd at this time pro- 
bably because he would not give any occasion of complaint 
against himself as the author of a popular tumult. In the 
earlier stages of his ministry when he found that his pres- 
ence with the multitudes would only excite their unreason- 
able hopes and might be misrepresented to the civil rulers, 
he with equal prudence and benevolence dismissed or quit- 
ted the people; in this instance crossing the sea, where it 
would be impossible that many should follow him. 


. 
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Vs. 19—22. Compare Luke ix. 57—60, 

V.19. ‘The reply of Jesus shows with what views the 
scribe addressed him. He was disposed to regard him as 
the Messiah, and thought that by this early expression of 
faith he should secure a place of honor in that temporal 
kingdom which he supposed Christ would establish. Jesus 
perceiving that his ends were selfish informed him that the 
life which he himself led, and which his followers must ex- 
pect to lead, was a life of toil and exposure. ‘lama 
houseless wanderer; my disciple must expect. to share the 


same lot.? This was enough to detach the ambitiots 
ee from his interests. 


V.20. Resting-places. ‘The original is not the Greek 

word, for ‘nests.’ It might be rendered roosts, or perches, 

‘The verb from which this noun is formed is used in Matt. 

xiii. 32 and Luke xiii. (19,—‘ the birds come and lodge i in 

nches.? 

“The Sm of man, i.e. I, Jesus. Different reasons are 

given for our Lord’s choice of this expression to describe 

himself. In the Old Testament it occurs but seldom ex- 

cept in the book of Ezekiel, where it is continually used 

to designate the prophet. Daniel (vii. 13) speaks of one 

whom he saw ‘in the night visions, like the Son of man.? 

In the other instances of its use in the Old Testament it 

evidently means the same thing as the single word, man. 

It has been thought by manv expositors that our Lord in 

adopting the term had reference to the passage in Daniel. 

_ By some it is considered only emphatic and equivalent to 

' =the man. Some think that it was chosen from humility, 

and others again esteem it a title of honor. This varie- 

ty of explanation shows the difficulty of ascertaining the 

true meaning. A satisfactory examination could not be 

compressed into a note, but may be given in a separate 
article at some future time. . 

V. 21. Another of his disciples. We perceive in what 

{ 
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a general sense this word was often used. See Jolin vi. 66. 


~ The form of the request— suffer me first shows that it 


was made in reply to something that had been said to him. 
We learn from Luke that Jesus had called him— Follow 
me.’ - 
_ Bury my father. This expression may be construed in 
two ways; either—let me see that my father who has just 
died is properly interred; or—let me return home where I 
have a father who cannot be expected to live long, and af- 
ter his death I will join you. ‘The former is the more lite- 
ral, the latter the more probable meaning. - This person 
may have been.in doubt concerning the character of Jesu 
and was not ready to espouse his cause, yet was unwilling — 
to give an absolute refusal which might be fatal to his 
hopes of distinction under the Messiah, He therefore 
makes an evasive reply, which he may turn to his own 
advantage whenever circumstances shall dispose him ei : 
to deny or to avow adherence to Jesus. 

'. 22. Let the dead bury their own dead. It -is a com- 
mon rhetorical figure to use the same word in different 
senses in the same sentence. Some examples occur in 
Scripture. ‘he present is one of the most remarkable. 
The servants of sin, in whom religion is not a’ vital prin- 
ciple, are often described in the New Testament as ‘dead.’ 
See Ephes. ii. 1, Col. ii. 18, 1 Tim. v. 6; also Rom. vi. 13, 
Luke xv. 24. Profane writers both in prose and poetry 
use the word to describe those who are sunk in sensuality. 
Suchis the meaning in its first occurrence in this sentence. 
‘ Let them who are insensible to the spiritual principles 
of truth, (the truth which Jesus taught,) attend to the 
burial of those who live and die in a similar state of 
insensibility, (‘their own dead’). Follow thou. me;_I 
have other duties for you to perform.’—Our Lord’s an- 
swer will not appear harsh, if we consider that it was 
his purpose to establish a new religion, which would 
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call his immediate followers to sacrifice many of the feelings 
as well as the habits of their former life. See Luke ix. 60. 

Vs. 23—27. Compare Mark iv. $5—41 and Luke viii. 

~22-95,~ i : 

V. 23. His disciples followed him: Mark says,—<‘ there 
were also with him other little ships’ 

V.24. A great tempest arose. This was evidently a 
hurricane or astorm of that nature. Mark calls it ‘a great 
storm of wind.’ The Lake of Tiberias was subject to vio- 
lent gusts of wind. See John vi. 18. 

He slept. Jesus needed rest after the fatigue of the day. 
He had been employed in teaching and healing ‘till his 
strength must have been exhausted, it was now night, 
(Matt. viii. 16, Mark iv. 35), and he sank to sleep, not 
that the miracle which ensued might seem more remarka- 
ble, but because his bodily powers demanded repose. 

V. 26. Rebuked. Observe a like rhetorical use of the 
word in Psalm evi. 9. 

reat calm. It is nota repetition in Mark, to say that 

‘the wind ceased and there was a great calm.’ When the 

sea has been violently agitated the waves do not at once 

subside, but retain the effects of the storm for some time 

after the wind has gone down. The instantaneous tran- 

_ quillity of the lake was therefore a distinct proof thata mi- 
raculous power had been exerted. 

V. 27. What aman. The abrupt expression of surprise 
is better conveyed in these than in more words. » In the 
original the adjective only is used; as if the disciples had 
exclaimed, ‘how great is he.-—They were especially im- 
pressed by this miracle, as it was the first in which the el- 
ements had been subjected to the power of Jesus. The 
control of these has always been esteemed the prerogative 
of divinity. See Psalm Ixv. 7. 

Vs. 28—34. Compare Mark v. 1—20 and Luke viii. 26~— 
39. There is some difference in the accounts of the Evan- 
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rica: says the territory of the Gergesenes, but 
1 Luke— of the Gadarenes.’ Gadara was a city 
f lerable importance which lay to the east or south- 
rat the sea of Tiberias. Gergesa was a place of less 
note in the same part of the country. The region in the 
‘ ~ neighborhood of each, extending as far _as the lake, may 
: have been irdisertguansolig called after the name of the 
one or the other city.—Matthew.s speaks of two demoniacs, 
Mark and‘ Luke mention only one. Probably one was 
more furious or was better known than the other. Such 
~ an omission is not-a contradiction between the narrators, 
but these slight_variations rather prove both the truth of 
the story and the independence of the writers —Matthew 
is more-brief in his account of this miracle than either 
Mark or Luke. ‘ # 
¢ V. 28. Coming out of the tombs.. ‘Tombs. in the East 
were-generally built outside of cities, and this custom was 
particularly observed among the Jews from fear’ of cere+ 
monial defilement. They. often consisted of several apart- 
* ments either subterranean or hewn out of the living rock, 
and were the resort of robbers and. in time of danger 
of a better class of people. 
V. 29. What have we to do with one another. "The ver- 
bal rendering ofthe original would be—‘ what to us and 
£- thee,’ i.e. what have we in common; our paths are sepa- 
rate. Frequent examples of the same construction occurin _ 
the Old Testament; See Judges xi. 12, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 
1 Kings xvii. 18, 2 Kings ix. 18, 2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 
Ezra iv. $3. See also John ii. 4, 
= The word ‘Jesus’ i is omitted here by the best a aasetints, 
, but it is found in Mark and Luke. 
Son of God. The meaning of this title may be the sub- 
ject of a separate article. It is found only once in the 
Old Testament, Dan. iii. 25, The examples of its re- 
currence in the New Testament show that in iba time of 


was taken i ‘ie this sense “tt the demoniacs. 
To torment us before the time. 


would be consigned to their final punishment, fet. g Pet. 
i. 4, Jude6,) but that previously they might be sub- 


ale to confinement or suffering by. beings of superior ~ 


power. In the apocryphal book’ of 'Tobit, viii. 3, we are 
told,-that when the evil spirit smelled the charm used by 
‘Tobias under direction of the angel, ¢ he fled into the ut- 
most partsof Egypt, and the angel bound him.? 

V.30.. Aherd of many swine. Mark says—‘they were sabout. 
two thonsand.’—The ‘ territory of the Gadarenes? was in- 
habited by-a mixed population of Heathens and Jews. Jose- 
phus remarks that ‘as to Gaza, and Gadara, and Hippos, 
they were Grecian cities, which Cesar separated from the 
government of Archelaus and added to the province of 
Syria.’ Antiq. xvii. ii. 4. The Jews were forbidden to 
taste swine’s flesh, but some of them broke this law, and 
others bred these animals for their Pagan neighbors. 

Vi 31, 32. Seethe subsequent article on demoniacs.— 
Jesus may have permitted this destruction of animal life 
and loss of property, either because the owners if they 
were Jews showed a disregard of their divine law and he 
as a divine messenger was justified in inflicting this pun-, 
' ishment of their avarice, or because if they were Pagans he 
was willing by so remarkable an occurrence to give no- 
toriety to the miracle which he had just wrought, and to 
establish the remembrance of it ina part of the country 
which lay without the usual walks of his ministry, and 
where no harm could arise from the excitementit might 
produce. We learn from the other evangelists that he di- 
rected the man whom he had cured to ‘go to his friends 


and show how great things God had done to him,’ After all 
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the attempts to explain this ‘narrative, some difficult- 

ies (of no practical importance however) remain, which 

will probably never be removed. We are not suffi- 

ciently acquainted with the circumstances, to determine” 
what particularly influenced Jesus to deviate from his 

usual rule of unqualified beneficence. 

V. 33. Told every thing, about the demoniacs. The 
construction of the sentence in the original shows the art- 
less, unpolished style of the writer. If verbally rendered 
it would be— told the acer and the things [the affair] 
of the demoniacs.’ 

V. 34.. Besought.him to leave. Alarm at the destruc- 

.tion of their property and dread of farther loss inspired the 
wish that Jesus should depart instantly, while reverence 
for one who ‘had effected so marvellous a cure produced 
a respectful manner of address to him. Peter betrayed a 
state of mind in some degree similar, when he exclaimed 
after the miracle of the fishes (Luke v. 8) ‘ Depart from 
me, for 1am a sinful man, O Lord.? 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. The circumstances under which profession of 
adherence to Christ is now made are different from 
those which attended his ministry, yet the spirit which 
breathed through his replies to them who sought him 
with selfish views is a spirit of instruction to us not 
less than to them. Renunciation of ambitious and 
worldly purposes is in every age indispensable to the 
character of a follower of Jesus. They who come to 
him with faith in his divine office must come in sincer- 
ity, ready to relinquish every habit and desire of self- 
indulgence, that they may devote themselves in body 
and soul to the culture of excellence and the diffusion 
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of truth. Now, as atthe commencement of the Christ- 

_ian church, singleheartedness is the condition of accept- 

_ble discipleship. | Now, as then, the claims of duty must 
be preferred to every other call. 

2. Jesus our Master was, destitute of a home} be- 
cause he chose to give himself up-to the service of be- 
nevolence. He wasa voluntary wanderer, a laborious 
teacher, and the minister of good to the incredulous 
and unthankful, from the love that he bore to our 
race. What an example has he given us! What a 
claim has he-established on our admiration and grati- 
tude! Christian, if tempted to indolence or impa- 
tience, remember him who ‘ though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor,’ and who rose from’the slum- 
bers which a long day of beneficent occupation made 
sweet that he might relieve the distress of his fearful 
disciples. Be not thou ‘ weak in faith.’ He in whom 
you believe was provedto be the messenger of God 
‘by many infallible proofs.’ The storm was stilled by 


his word. The more terrible rage of disease by which. 


the powers of the mind were prostrated was quelled by 
his authority. He is worthy of trust and obedience: 
_ 3, We cannot but observe the honesty of Jesus. 
He discouraged those from binding themselves to his 
a cause, who were not prepared to experience inconven- 
jence and suffering, and told them at once that his 
followers must lead lives of self-denial. This is not 
the conduct of an impostor. If Jesus had not been 
conscious of pure intentions, and had not relied on 
the divinity of his undertaking, he would have adopted 

a very different course. 
4, It should not surprise us that some parts of the 
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New Testament present difficulties which no -study 
can remove. In a volume that has come down to us 
from so distant an age, written with so little system or 
apparent regard to the situation of any but contemporary 
readers, it would be strange if many passages were not 
of doubtful interpretation, and if some did not remain 
after all our efforts to explain them in a less clear 
light than we could desire. The Gospels are not meth- 
odical narratives or biographies, but memoranda, as it 
were, of the ministry of Christ. This style of composi- 
tion is one of the proofs of their genuineness, yet is one 
of the sources of difficulty in their perusal. 


“ 


ON BIBLICAL’ CRITICISM. 


‘Criticism’ and ‘interpretation’ are sometimes used as 
if they had a common meaning. They do not however 
mean the same thing. The difference between them 
should especially be regarded in speaking of the 
Scriptures, as they signify two distinct and independent 
branches of inquiry. Criticism and interpretation as 
sciences are both of modern growth, and assist each 
other, but may be pursued separately. Criticism de- 
termines the correct text of a writer, interpretation 
explains his language; the former ascertains what he 
wrote, the latter what he meant. Each has its laws, 
and each will reward the pains-taking student by the 
satisfaction which he will obtain for his own mind and 
by the service which he may be enabled to render 
others. Every reader should understand and apply 
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the general principles of interpretation, but few can 
become critics; for criticism is employed in examining 
the original documents or the transcriptions of them, 
which few persons can Inspect, and in weighin - 
dence which only one familiar with the nubcalite 
justly estimate. ‘ 
The books which compose the Bible were written, © 
many centuries before the art of printing was invented, 
in Hebrew or Greek. The first copies—those copies 
of the Gospels, for example, which were written by the 
Evangelists—are called autogr aphs. These all perish- 
ed long ago. The copies made in writing are called 
manuscripts ; of which there must have been a great 
number, as the Old Testament was read by so many 
Jews in’so many countries, and afterwards the whole 
Bible but especially the New Testament by so many 
Christians in all parts of the world. They would all 
be glad to have a copy, but copies could be multiplied 
only by writing. These copies would be made by dif- 
ferent persons, some better qualified than others by 
more exact habits of attention, a plainer style of pen- 
manship, or a more conscientious regard to fidelity in 
the transcription. Sometimes changes of greater or 
less extent and of more or less importance, (though 
none of a very serious nature would be attempted,) 
might be made designedly by those who were willing 
to alter the text to favor their own opinions. Such 
changes are called corruptions, while the original text 
is called genuine. It was common with the early tran- 
scribers to insert in the margin explanatory words or 
brief sentences, which might afterwards be mistaken 
for parts of the genuine text and be copied into a new 
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manuscript. When any 7 hing that did not belong to 
the original text was added to it, it is said to have been 
interpolated. 'The ancient mode: of writing rendered it 
more easy to mistake or to alter’ a. word; as all 
letters were of the same size, and were written in 
close succession without any points or distances be- 


A a é‘ 
tween either the words or the sentences. 


Any one may now see that in the -course of years, 
and yet more in the course of centuries, the manuscripts 
of the same book might differ considerably from each 
other, The different Ways in which the same pas- 
sage is found to have been written are called various 
readings. ‘The great cause of wonder ‘is not that so 
many various readings have been collected from an ex- — 
‘amination of the numerous manuscripts that have been 
compared, but that so few are discovered which affect 
the sense. To ascertain the number and respective 
value of these various readings is the business of the 
biblical critic. LXvery one must perceive the import- 
ance of his work. He endeavors to present an exact 
copy of the Scriptures, or of some part of them, as they 


‘were left by those who first committed them to writing. 


This is what we want. Nobody wishes to have the 
words of another person given him as the words of the 
Prophets or Apostles. IfI am reading one of Paul’s 
Epistles, I desire to have a faithful transcript of what 
he or the person whom he employed as his amanuensis 
(or secretary) wrote, and not what the carelessness or 
impertinent prejudice ofisome copyist has substituted 
in its place. However slight the variation, in a work 
which I hold so precious I would secure the utmost 
accuracy. My desire will be the same whether I am 
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reading the work in the original or in a translation; for 
a translation if made fon a faulty original will preserve 
- its errors. 

When the first printed Bibles pnnenked little atten i 
had been given to this subject. Few manuscripts 
examined by the editors. When those editions of the 
Old and New Testament in the original languages _ 
were published which were used by the translators of 
eur common version, but little had been done towards 
the obtaining ofa correct text, or what was written by 
the sacred authors. The editions which they followed 
they considered the best, or standard, editions, and the 
text which these contained is now called the recewed ' 
text. Since that time sacred criticism has been care- 
fully studied, its principles investigated and brought 
into use, manuscripts that were then known to exist 
have been consulted anew by more accurate observers, 
other manuscripts entitled from their age or other cir- 
cumstances to more weight, and therefore said to be 
better authorities, have been discovered and examined, 
and the consequence of all this labor is an amended 

_text, or one more nearly a copy of the autographs, 
which I just now said are lost. It is perfectly plain 
that such an amended text should be preferred to the 
received text, and that all new translations should be 
made from it. 

In recent times many scholars have diligently pur- 
sued this branch of study. Some of them have publish- 

~ed new editions of the Hebrew or Greek Testament, 
One of these editions deserves particular mention. 
It was prepared after years of laborious study by John 
James Griesbach, a native of Butzbach, a town in the 
. 22 
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Duchy -of Hesse Darmstadt, who was successively 
Professor of theology at the Universities of Halle and 
Jena in Germany, at which latter place he died in 


1812. He inspected many manuscripts himself, col- 


i 

4 
erties, and gave as the’result that edition of the New 
" Testatnent which has by general consent been adopted 


d, compared and arranged the testimonies of other 


as the standard. He was particularly fitted to execute 
this work. by his impartiality and accuracy, Man- 
uscripts that yet remain to be examined may produce’ _ 


‘a preponderance of testimony in favor of some reading. 


which he has rejected, and in other instances his de- 
cision may be reversed by future scholars. But the 
time never can come when it will not appear that he 
rendered good and great service to the cause of bibli- 
cal criticism; and at present at least his edition has bet- 
ter claims than any other to be esteemed. the standard 
text of the New Testament. } 

When we consider for how many ages writing was 
the only means of multiplying copies of the Scriptures, 
and to how many different hands the office of transcrip- 
tion must. have been entrusted, we are surprised, I 
would again remark, to discover so few important va- 
riations of the text. ‘Though several thousand various 
readings are noticed by later editors of the New Tes- ~ 
tament alone, yet most of them make no difference in 
the sense of a passage. In a very few instances only 
would the sense be materially affected by adopting one 
rather than another of the readings. And with them 
all, the great truths and facts, the doctrines, pro 
and spirit, of the Bible remain the same. 


} 
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"ON THE DEMONIACS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ed by his miraculous power in persons ‘ possessed 


We read in the Gospels of cures which Jesus a wih 


devils’ or ‘ with evil spirits.’ The condition of these 


persons presents one of the difficult subjects of: scrip- 
tural interpretation. What was their real state? and 


what was the nature of the miracles wrought upon 


them? As this subject has received comparatively 
little attention in this country, I propose to examine it 
at some length, and to exhibit in as brief'a space and 
as popular a form as I may find convenient, yet with 
less regard to these restrictions than I usually observe, 
the arguments which I have been able to collect from 


writers who have treated of the subject. 


Commentators and theologians are’ divided into 
those who defend and those who question the reality of 
possession. The former take the language of the New 
Testament literally, and believe that evil spirits entered 
the bodies of men in Judea in the time of our Lord and 
were expelled by his authority and in his name. The 
latter receive the language of the New Testament 
as popular, and contend that the persons of whom the 
Evangelists speak were the subjects of certain natural 
diseases, but were described in the terms then com- 
monly used to denote such diseases. 

_ If- we would discover the truth in this as in other 
inquiries we must divest our minds of prejudice, that 


; no argument may be defrauded of its proper force nor 
we be prevented from approaching if we cannot reach 


absolute conviction. The remark isthe more pertinent, 
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since the importance of the inquiry has been greatly 
exaggerated, and the interests of religion have been 
supposed to be endangered by any distrust of the com- 
mon sentiment. Ifa decision on this subject involved 
questions of the greatest moment, some persons might 
think it still: more their duty to institute a thorough and 
candid examination. But it is not of so momentous a 
nature. Whatever injury could result froma disbelief ~ 
of demoniacal possession must be seen in its effect up- 
- on either the miraculous evidence of Christianity, or 
the credibility of the evangelical narratives, or the 
character of our Lord, or the general views that may 
be entertained of the divine government and human 
condition. In. respect to the first of these points, it 
should be remembered that all concur in admitting a 
miracle,’ and that there was unquestionably as clear a 
proof of divine power in the instantaneous removal of 
a disease by which both body and mind were afflicted 
as in the expulsion of an evil spirit, which according to 
the common system of demonology must have been 
subject to the control of any other spirit of like charac- 
ter but higher rank. In the one case indeed the divine 
authority would be evident, while in the other it might 
remain doubtful.*—As to the credibility of the Evan- 
gelists, in using the language of their times they gave 
no reason to suspect the truth of their narratives. It 
is a question of interpretation that is submitted to us, 
what was meant by demoniac, or demonized, or ‘ pos- 
sessed with devils,’ in the time of Christ? Whatever 


* The Pharisees alleged that Jesus might cast out demons by 
the assistance of Beelzebub their prince, but the question was put 


as decisive of a divine mission, ‘Cana demon open the eyes ef 
the blind?” Hoes 


\ 
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‘answer be given, it cannot touch the competency or 
integrity of the narrators. They related facts; we 
wish to know what those facts were.*—It has been 
thought that our Lord’s character is implicated, for 
if the language used by him is not taken in its literal 
sense he must have been guilty of deception and un- 
-faithfulness. As this is a very serious charge, I shall 
consider it more at large in a subsequent part of these 
remarks; and will now only observe that if Jesus adopt- 
ed the phraseology which he found prevalent in Judea 
and made use of terms in the sense in which they were 
received by the people, he took the course which might 
have been expected from one who arose not as a critic 
but as a religious teacher, a reformer not of language — 
but of hearts and lives.—In regard lastly to the effect 
of the doctrine of possessions on our views of the divine 
government and human condition, it’ is contended by — 
those who reject the doctrine that it is not easily seen 

to be consistent with the perfection of the supreme 

Governor of the universe that-he should permit malig- 

nant beings to torment his creatures who could oppose 

no resistance to their evil purposes, nor is the belief 
of such an agency suited to produce either piety or hap- 

piness but rather distrust of God’s love anda state of 

- miserable anxiety. 20 

No harm then can arise from considering this a fair 

_ subject of investigation. Some earnest’ friends of 


*Both sides are agreed that whatever may have been the origin of 
these disorders, the cure was miraculous. So that, whatever may 
be our ideas as to the inferences which might be made from either 
of these opinions, we are not to charge those who hold either the 
one or the other as doubting the divine authority of Christ or the 
integrity of the Evangelists.’ Appleton’s Lectures. 

22% 
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Christianity have thought that they should -render’ 
a service to their religion if they could disprove . 
the soundness of the popular belief, as one ofthe caus- 
es of offence would then be removed out of the way of 
infidels who find in the usual interpretation of these 
parts of the sacred history occasion of sneer and cayil. 
When moreover it is considered that learned.and pious 
men have. adopted. different opinions, the improprie- 
’ ty of charging either. those who believe in the reality 
of possession with ignorance or those who disbelieve 
with irreligion must be apparent. 

’ I have said that the popular belief admits the reality 
of possessions. It may however be doubted towards 
which side opinion inclines in. the present day among 
Protestant scholars. About two centuries ago Joseph 
Mede, an eminent English divine, defended the prop- 
osition that the demoniacs of the New Testament were 
the subjects only of natural diseases. Inthe course of 
the last century this opinion was advocated with much . 
ability in France, Germany and England, and is prob-- 
ably gaining every day new favor.* It isnot however 
‘altogether a modern opinion. A remarkable passage 


’ 


*¢«In England besides the writings of the physician Richard 
Mead, the Discourses of Lardner incorporated into the Credibility 
of the Gospel History, and other. smaller or less valuable works, - 
this question gave rise to two controversies with which the stu- 
dent should make himself familiar, one between Sykes and Twells, 
the other between Farmer and Worthington. The subject is more 
or less discussed by most commentators on the Gospels, but more 
fully by Wetstein and Hewlett than any others with whom I am 
acquainted. For-a sketch of the arguments by which the common 
opinion is supported Macknight’s ‘ Essay on the Demoniacs mention- 
ed in the Gospels’ prefixed to his Harmony may be read, or Presi- 
dent Appleton’s Lectures, Brunswick 1822; and for a compend of the 
arguments in favor of the opposite opinion Semler’s ‘ Commentatio 
de Demoniacis quorum in N, T. fit mentio.’ 
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_is quoted from Origen who lived in the third century 
and was himself a believer in possession, who says that 
‘Physicians endeavored to account for them [the cases 
of demoniacs] in a-natural way, not allowing the agen- 
cy of any impure ‘spirits, but calling them bodily dis- 
tempers.’ Let us pass however from, names to argu- 
ments. - 

The question. has been needlessly embarrassed by 
connecting with it a discussion respecting the precise 
meaning of the word ‘demons.’ Farmer has labored 
to show that it always denotes departed spirits, or the 
souls of dead men.* Such, he contends, were the gods 
of the Pagans,—men deified after death; and he is the 
more anxious to establish this point, not only because 
itis an unnatural supposition that the souls of the 

dead would enter any other bodies’ than those which 
they had left, but because the gospel has made such 

reyelations respecting departed spirits as prove the . 
impossibility of the idea, and because the Apostle, 
as he understands him, asserts the absolute nullity of 
the heathen deities. It may be doubted whether 

the evidence which he adduces in favor of his theory 
is conclusive, and’ a determination upon it is not neces- 
sary to a decision on the main subject.—- The ques- 


* Lardner with his usaal clear judgment seems to express the 
truth when he speaks of * the word demon being used not only by 
heathens themselves for their deities, but also, and that not seldom, 
in the sacred Scriptures; and heathen deities being generally suppos- 
ed to be dead men or departed spirits.’? ‘ Case of the Demoniacs,’ 
Dise. II. There is ample proof, that ‘demon’ was used both in a 
good and a bad sense, or as the title both of good and evil spirits, 
by the Pagans, though by the Jews in a bad sense only. 

+ This is acknowledged by Farmer himself. ‘I must add, that 
should you be able to overturn the first of these propositions, that 
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tion may be stated in the broadest form,—were. the 
~ -demoniacs of the New Testament inhabited by malig- 
nant spirits, who controlled their motions and used 
their organs for their own pleasure?. Some writers 
say that they were, and that our Lord’s power was ex- 
erted in expelling the evil spirits; while others say 
'. that these unhappy persons were suffering under men- 
tal and_ bodily disease, that is, that they were afflict- 
ed either with melancholy which overpowered the 
reason, or with more violent insanity, or with epilepsy 
producing mental disorder,—persons’ in whom physical 
derangement acted on the mind, and whom Jesus in- 
stantly restored to health,* ects 
~The terms which occur in the New Testament on this 
subject should receive attention. The word commonly 
used is improperly rendered. ‘devil.’ A different word 
is always used to denote this being.| In the Greek 


would not affect the second. * * * * In other words, whoever the 
possessing demons of the ancients are supposed to be, whether hu- 
man. spirits or fallen angels, the demoniacal possessions and dispos~- 
sessions mentioned in the New Testament cannot’ be understood in 
a sense different fiom that in which they are here explained.’ 
Letters toWorthington, pp. 237, 238. : 


* The remark of Lardner that ‘ they were mere bodily diseases 
and indispositions’ is not strictly accurate. In contrast with the 
idea of possession, and as the body was the seat of the disease, 
they might be called ‘ mere bodily diseases;? but the peculiarity of 
these cases, 1 suppose, was, that the operations of the mind were 
disordered in consequence of physical distemper. To use the 


language of our own times, a demoniac was one who did not 
enjoy the fullexercise of his reason. 


t ‘Possessions are never attributed to the being termed 6 diafodoc. 
Nor are his authority and dominion ever ascribed to, Saiwovig.? 
Campbell’s Sixth Dissertation, prefixed to his ‘Four Gospels,’ Part 
I. His remarks on the import of the words 4:ePodog, Fayuwr, and 
Acwoviov are worthy of perusal. As I understand Acts x. 38 
possessions are ascribed to the devil as their author. 
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two words occur both of which may be rendered, with 
scarcely any change from the original, demon.*. -Those 
who were the subjects of our Lord’s miraculous Bood- 
ness are not said to be. ‘ possessed. with devils,’ a 
the term is translated in our Bibles, but to be pert 
ed, and hence they are called by theologians demoniacs. 
They are also said in the Evangelists to have unclean 
spwits and evil spirits.t It may aid us in determining 
the import of these expressions, to ascertain if posses- 
sion by an evil spirit is ever intimated in the Bible 
except in connexion with cures wrought by Jésus or 
his disciples; then, for the sake of method, I will ex- 
amine the language of Scripture as it appears in this 
connexion, and afterwards notice what is said on the 
one side and’on the other respecting the support which 
this language gives to a sige in the reality of demoni- 
acal possession. 
If we look into the Old:'Testament, we shall find but 
little that seems to have any connexion with the sub- 
ject. It is hardly necessary.to say that whatever ex- 


_ * The word éaucwy, inthe singular or the plural form, is used four 
times in the New Testament, viz. in the accounts given by the 

' three Evangelists of the cure of the Gadarene demoniacs, Matt. 
viii. 31, Mark v. 12, Luke viii. -29 and once in the, Revelation xviii. 
2. doeovoy, either in the singular or plural, occurs sixtyone 
times. The verb de:oviEouer, in the verbal or participial formation, 
thirteen times. The compound words Devordortseorv and derordanworie 
and darworradys are found, each once, in Acts-xvii. Ps xxv. 19, 
James i iii. 15. 


+ The term ‘foul spirit’? is used once in the common version, 
Mark ix. 25, but the original word is the same which is in other 
places-rendered ‘ unclean.” The expression, ‘a spirit of av unclean 
‘demon,’ also occurs once, Luke iy. 33, evidently only a Hebraistic 
variation of the more common form. Compare ver. 35 and Mark 
i, 23, i 
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planation ‘may be given of Eve’s temptation* or of 
_Job’s trial,t the cases had no resemblance to those of 
the New Testament. The same remark may be made ~ 
respecting the magicians who contended with Moses, 
and the woman of Endor whom Saul besought to call 
the prophet Samuel from the dead;, nothing in the 
narrative demands the presence of diabolical agency.{ 
—It is related of Saul, that.‘ an evil spirit from the Lord 
‘troubled him,’ but that when David played before him 
he‘ was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him;’§ the language as wellas the circum- 
stances showing that he was subject to returns of mel- 
ancholy or of frenzy, which~ being regarded as a just 
_ punishment for his disobedience to the divine com- 
mands, the sacred historian after the manner of his 
countrymen describes it as the visitation of an evil spirit 
from Jehovah.—The Prophet Micaiah is in one place 
‘represented as saying that. ‘the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth’ of the false prophets who encour- 
aged Ahab to attack the city of Ramoth. Gilead; but 
the previous verses alone might suggest the explica- 
tion, that this was a figurative mode of expressing the 


*Itis worthy of note that no mention is made of the devil in 
the scriptural account of ‘the fall?” 


\t Itis pretty well agreed among critics that the book of Job may 


be considered a poem, in which great rhetorical license should be 
allowed the writer. 


t The tricks of the magicians by which they endeavored to com- 
pete with Moses were either gross impositions upon the credulity 
of the king, or the results of artifice at which he conniyed. The 
appearance of Samuel seems to have startled the witch no less than 
the monarch, and may be resolved into a special act of the divine 
pleasure. . 

§ 1 Sam. xvi. 14—I16, 23. 

{| 2 Chron. xviii, 22. 
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falsehood of those prophets, which being permitted by: 
God was according to Jewish custom directly attributed 
to him.—God is said to have ‘ sent an evil spirit between 
Abimelech and the men of Shechem;’. by which no- 
thing more is meant than we should mean by saying 
that in the course of divine providence hatred sprang 
up between them. The notice of witchcraft in the Mo- 
saic law{ and the allusions tocommerce with evil spirits. 


in the Prophets prove only the-wickedness and preva- |» 


lence of such superstition, and not its foundation in 
truth. I do not know therefore that the Old Testa 
ment any where justifies a belief in diabolical or demo- 
niacal possessions.[ =. ¥ 

» We may now inquire if any other passages of the 
New.Testament than those in which'the miraculous 
cure of demoniacs is expressly mentioned will throw 
light on this subject. Upon the-return of the seventy 
disciples. from their mission and their exclaiming 
with joy, «Lord, even~ the demons are subject to us 
through thy name,’ Jesus ‘said unto them, I beheld 
“Satan as lightning fall from heaven.’|| Is it not prob= 
able that our Lord meant by these words to express 


) 


* Judges ix. 23. ; 

+: Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ Exod. xxii. 18. In 
Deut. xviii. 10, 11 several terms are used to describe those who 
pretended to hold intercourse with evil spirits. Such pretensions 
were acts of impiety and treason against Jehovah who had forbidden 
the Israelites to ‘have any other god besides Him,’ and-were 
justly punishable with death. ’ , 
‘+ Possession by an evil spirit i. e. the actua! presence of the evil 
_ being in the body ofthe sufferer is a very different thing from an 
influence. exerted by an external agent through whatever instru: | 
mentality. : { : 

|| Luke x..18. Compare John xii. 31 and xvi. 11, 
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the conviction which he had or the assurance which 
he had received, that his religion should prevail over 
the power of evil;* of which he had a new pledge in 
the -supernatural works performed by his ministers? 
for he adds, ‘ I give you power to tread on — 
and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy.’ 
I cannot think that he only intended to signify the re- 
‘lief which should be afforded to those who were un- 
der the control: of indwelling demons.—One of our 
Lord’s miracles consisted in healing a woman, ‘a daugh- 
ter of Abraham, who had a spirit of infirmity eighteen. 
years and could in no wise lift herself up.?- This woman 
Jesus described as one ‘whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years.’— Whatever was the meaning 
of this expression, it is clear that the woman was suf- 
fering under a bodily weakness, from which she was 
freed by Jesus; ‘he laid his hands on her, and imme- 
diately she was made straight.’. ‘A spirit of infirmity’ is 
used by a familiar Hebrew idiom for—an infirmity. If 
' then our Lord be supposed to teach that the devil was 
the author of this woman’s condition, her case would 
still be dissimilar from that. of persons in whom evil 
’ spirits had taken up their abode. ‘Satan hath bound 
her.’ Must this. expression be interpreted literally, 
or shall it be understood as a compliance with the lan+ 
guage’ of the Jews, arene whom, ‘as we are told by 
the learned Lightfoot, ‘it was very usual to attribute 
some ofthe more grievous diseases to evil spirits, es- 


ie Sykes interprets the passage as particularly pointing to the de- 
cline of ‘idolatry and false worship,’ which he thinks were built on 
the original doctrine about demons, that they were deified men. 

+ Luke xiii. 11—16, 


a 
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_ pecially those wherein either the body was. distorted, 
or the: mind ‘disturbed: and tossed with a phrensie.”* 
The circumstances of the case so plainly show this to 
have been an instance of physical disorder, such, ag: 
frequently occurs, that I adopt the latter explanation. 
—The Apostle Peter in his address to’Covnelius de- 
clared that ‘Jesus went about doing good, and heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of the devil.’f It is com- 


: ‘monly thought that under this description Peter meant 


to include’ all the sick whom Jesus. had restored to 
health, and that he spoke after the custom. of his 
times, -as exhibited. in. the extract just made’ from’ 
Lightfoot. But I am inclined to believe. that he had 


‘special reference to the condition of demoniacs, whose _ 


distempers were attributed to malign influence.—Two - 
of the Evangelists in relating the treachery of Judas 
. declare that. ‘Satan. entered into him,’f a figurative, 
expression so similar to-one which is often heard’ 
among us as descriptive of a man -who conceives a 


‘ ‘stiolied purpose®that I hardly need refer to John’s own 


_ explanation of the phrase in a previous ‘verse,—‘ the 
~ devil having now: put into the heart of Judas Iscariot 
_to betray him.’|| So also Peter addressing. Ananias 
said, ‘Why hath Satan filled els heart to lie’ to the 
holy spirit? ’§ 

Ina ae chapter of the book of Aets we read of 


Pied "Lightfoot on Matt. xvii. 15. His quotations under this text 
do not appear sufficient alone ‘to support the remark; yet itis re« 
peated by others as of undoubted authority. « 
_ t Acts x. 38. The Greek here is vou Sta Boho. 
+ Luke xxii. 3, John xiii. 27. 
f John xiii. 2. 
Acts v. 3: 


f 23 
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a certain Simon, who had ¢ used sorcery in the city of 
Samaria” and ‘of long time had bewitched the people 
with sorceries.’* He plainly was one of those impos- 
tors who professed to. practise magic, and. astonished 
or perplexed (not bewitched, as the word is improperly - 
translated) the inhabitants of the place with his art.— 
A similar example of abuse of the public credulity is. 
recorded in the account of Paul’s visit to Philippi,t 
where ‘a damsel possessed with a spirit of civination, 
who brought her masters much gain by soothsaying, 
- followed Paul and his companions, crying, These men 
are the servants of the most high God, who show unto 
‘us the way of salvation.’ Paul, it is added, ‘being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I command thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And 
he [or it] came out the same hour.’ In the original 
she is represented as having ‘a spirit of Python.’ Py- 
thon was one of the appellations of Apollo, who was ~ 
regarded by the Heathens as especially the god of ora- 
cles. ‘Those persons who. prétended or imagined that — 
they received inspiration ascribed the gift to him. 
This girl was‘of the number, and probably had per- 
-suaded herself into the belief that she was at times in- 
spired, under the influence of which belief she might - 
not only appear but really be the victim of mental de- ‘ 
rangement.{ The citizens of Philippi were predisposed 
by their Pagan superstitions to accredit her pretensions, 
and ene was a source of profit to the Pek to whom 


* 


- * Acts viii, 9-11. - 

} Acts xvi. 16—18.- 

} It has been supposed, and not without some evidelied ofa critical 
nature in favor of the idea, that this person was a ventriloquist, 
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she belonged. In the intervals of attnsioee or of rea- 
son she heard of Paul and his friends, whose preaching 
must have been a matter of notoriety-and whose mi- 
raculous gifts were particularly suited to attract her at- 
tention. With her -mind impressed with. what she’ 
learned about or from them, it was not strange that 
when the excitement of periodical disease or habit gave 
»to her impressions the force’of uncontrollable impulses; 
she should follow the Christian teachers, crying out as 
the sacred historian represents. But it would be more 
than strange, it would be inexplicable that an evil spirit, 
whose character was a sufficient pledge of his hostility 
to the gospel, should have taken so direct a means of 
bringing it into popular favor; for the supposition that 
‘the devil practised this artifice to throw suspicion on 
the Apostle may well-be called a desperate attempt to 
solve a difficulty. Peter, -being grieved to see her 
condition and perhaps annoyed by her‘clamor, address- 
ed her according to the ideas entertained both by her- 
self and by the people, and the whole affair is describ- 
ed by Luke in the common language of the times. So, 
. far as either the Apostle or the historian may be charg-_ 
ed with want of fidelity to truth, the remarks that will 
be made on our Lord’s conduct may serve for their vin- 
dication. 
Another passage in the pobke of Acts demands atten- 
‘ tion.* “During the abode of Paul‘at Ephesus we learn 
that certain Jews who had resorted to the impostures 
of exorcism, probably for a livelihood, ‘introduced the 
name of Jesus into: their aad of adjuration; which 
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- * Acts XIX. 13—16. - 
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will not on pom de if we consider that for ‘ the 
space of two-years’ the efficacy of that name had been 
proved by the miracles of the Apostle: On-one occa- - 
‘sion when some of them had attempted to effect a cure 
ofa demoniac by this means, the man under the influence 
of delirium (as those who argue against demoniacal pos- 
‘session say) resented their imbecile hypocrisy with that .. 
acuteness of discrimination and yiolence of manner | 
- which are so characteristic of insanity, and having from, 
Paul’s long residence in ‘the city become acquainted | 
with his. preaching and. ‘supernatural gifts exclaimed 
in such language as should not surprise us from a cra- 
zy man, ‘ Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who 
are ye?’ at the same time attacking them with the rage 
incident to his disorder, and prevailing over them alike 
by the unnatural strength of which it was also the 
source and by the terror which his fury must have in- 
_ spired. The circumstances. present nothing inconsist- 
"ent with the character of a maniac, while the narrative 
shows how common was the. belief in the agency of 
evil spirits and the efficacy of magical charms.—The 
Evangelists record an incident that bears some resem- 
blance to this last. While Jesus was on earth it ap- 
pears that some who had _ not professed themselves his. 
disciples used hisname for the purpose of exorcism. 
‘Master,’ said John, ‘ we saw one casting out demons in 
thy name, and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us,.’. The answer of Jesus is remarkable. ‘ For-~ 
bid him not; for there isno ofe who shall do a miracle 
in my name: that can lightly’speak evil of me.’* If we 


* Mark ix. 38, 89-Tarke ix, 49, 50. 
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‘suppose that cures were wrought by . these persons 
through their faith in the divine power of Jesus, the : 
language- corresponds ° with that which is used in de- 
scribing the miracles of his Apostles and must be inter- 
preted on the same principles. The fact stated by John 
and the manner in which he' mentions it afford an inci- 
dental proof that demonology was: a familiar subject at 
that time.—The casting out’ of'*demons was joined by _ 
‘Christ with other wonderful works which false aibesplon ; 
should pretend to do in his name.* 

Two texts in the Epistles of Paul may be thought to 
belong to this inquiry, in-which he speaks of deliver-. 

-ing persons to Satan, and as he subjoins in one place, 
‘for the destruction [or affliction] of the flesh.’ But 
as it is altogether improbable that the Apostle ever ex-° 
ercised his miraculous power in sending evil spirits’ 
into human bodies, the passages are not strictly paral-— 
lel with those in the Gospels. The Apostle’s mean- 
ing has~been variously construed, some expositors 

- thinking he intended to signify excommunication-from 
the Christian church, others that he had in mind some. 
Jewish doctrine respecting the agency of Satan in pro- 

‘ducing disease, and others that his language was a 
highly figurative description of penal suffering. 

There are a few other passages in the Gospels 
which require examination before we turn to such as 
are the immediate occasion of the present inquiry. 

- Our Lord himself was more than once accused of act— 
ing under demoniacal influence. When on one of the 


, °* Matt, vil, 22,” 
$1 Cor.v. 5, 1 Tim. i, 20; eo 
QB* 
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public feasts at Jerusalemhe charged the people with : 
an intention to kill him, they answered, ‘ Thou hastade-— 


- mon}. who goeth about to kill thee?’* Again, after the 


most severe aehule which he ever addressed to them, 
they exclaimed, ‘Say we not well. that thou art a Sa- 


“maritan, and hast a demon?’{ ‘And after another of 


his discourses we are told that ‘ many of them said, he 


hath a demon, and is‘mad;, why hear ye him 2? Others. 


said, these are not the words of him that hath a demon. 


Can ademon open the eyes of the blind?’ It ap-~ 


pears from these verses that the idea of possession 
was prevalent among the Jews, ‘since they resorted 
to this. accusation when their passions led them to ° 
heap insult upon Jesus. It does not appear that the 
phrases ‘he has a demon’ and“ he is-mad’ were used by 
them as of precisely the same import, but that they 
considered the one fact a consequence of the other. It 


"appears that they spoke of ‘him who had a demon’ and 


of ‘a demon’ as convertible terms. And it is plain 
that they imputed demoniacal possession to one whose 
words they thought or wished to think indicated insan- 
ity. - 
At another time they brought the same charge against 
Jesus, though in’ a different form. The Pharisees 
endeavored to obviate the effect of his miracles onthe . 
minds of the people by affirming that he cast out. de-» 
mons ‘by Beelzebub, the prince of the demons,’ or as 
Mark relates, they said, ‘ he hath Beelzebub,’ which. 
he afterwards explains, ‘ They said, he hath an un- 
* John vii. 20. 


t John viii. 48. 7 er 
} John x. 20, 21, ‘ = 
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clean spirit.’* Our Lord shows the folly of the accusa- 
tion by arguments founded on the belief which it implied 
inthe agency andrelative rank of evil spirits. Instead 
of contesting an opinion , universally current: he as- 
- sumés its correctness, and by the use of what logicians - 
call the argument ‘ad hominem’ he’ puts them to si- 
lence. before the multitude, who could perceive the 
force of such reasoning but-might have been slow to 
admit the truth of a doctrine that overthrew their com-_ 
mon notions. He first observes that the explanation 
which they give of his power of expelling demons 
bears absurdity on its, face, since it supposes that the 
chief of those spirits after having sent them into the 
bodies of men employed him to drive them out, contra- 
dicting himself—one moment gratifying his malignity 
and at another discovering benevolence,’ entrusting al- 
so to Jesus the means of establishing a religion. which 
-he could only regard with hatred, and in effect subver- 
ting his own empire: He then reminds them of the 
power which some of their own disciples pretended to 
exercise in healing demoniacs; to which as the Phari-’ 
‘sees made no reply, it is evident that pretensions of this 
sort were common. He next alludes to the opposition 
that existed between his purposes and those which 
must be cherished by evil spirits; and cites his success 
in restoring persons who were thought to be under their 
dominion asa proof of his superior power, which they 
on their own principles must attribute to a divine com~- 
. mission, And finally he sets before them the guilt of | 


_ ™ Matt. xii. 22—32, Mark iii. 22-30, Luke xi. 14—23. The 
same attempt to destroy his influence had been made previously, 
Matt. ix. 34, # 
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ascribing the works which he was enabled to do'by the 
power of God to the cooperation of a malignant being 


- whom they accounted the enemy of Jehovah. 


Jesus was not the only teacher of righteousness who 
subjected himself to the charge of demoniacal posses- 


_ sion. They said of John the Baptist, ‘he hath a de- 


ee Why ? “He came neither eating nor drink- 
ing.’* His simple and austere habits eonfonaded them, 
and they thought that he could not be ‘in ris right 
mind.’ 

Our Lord aenvered a nee in which he describ 
ed the character of the Jewish people, who had at first: 


‘seemed inclined to repentance by his preaching and 
that of his forerunner but were returning to their form- 
‘er state with even stronger propensities to wickedness, 


under the figure of a man of whom an unclean spirit 
from which he had once been freed takes’ possession 
with ‘ seven other spirits more wicked than himself.’ 


_As this parable appears to have been spoken immediate- 


ly after his refutation of the charge that. he was 
confederate with the, ruler‘of demons, it may have been 
suggested by those circumstances. He converts a pop-. 
ular opinion into a channel of instruction—not directly, 
let it be observed, but through a parable, in framing - 
which he might use any finda or opinions that were fa- 
miliar to his hearers without giving the babes da? of his 
name for their truth. 

It may now, I think, be affirmed that there are no 
passages in the Bible which teach the reality of de- 
moniacal possession, excepting those in the Gospels 


"* Matt. xi. 18, Luke vii. 33. ; 
} Matt. xii. 43-45, Luke xi. 24—26. 
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which speek of rainedle ‘wrought in ling of demoniacs 
_.and such other passages as must be construed on what- 
ever principles we shall find proper to apply to aesser in 
the, Gospels. To these let us attend. ~ . 
The number of miraculous cures of demoniacs de- 
- scribed by the Evangelists isnot great. I believe they 
-are only six;—that of a man in the synagogue at Ca- 
pernaum,* that of the Gadarene,{ of a dumb man in 
the neighborhood of Capernaum,y of a blind and dumb 
demoniac, \| of the daughter of the-Syrophenician wo- 
man,§ and that of the lunatic child whose case is more 
particularly described than any other and whom Jesus 
addressed as a ‘dumb and deaf spirit.’ If to these we - 
add that of Mary Magdalene, of whom it is said inci- 
dentally by two of the Evangelists that she was deliver- 
ed from seven demons,**. we have seven cases specified 
in which our Lord exerted his miraculous power for the 
. relief of demoniacs. From the symptoms. detailed-in- 
these cases we must learn how far the appearances 
which were thought to-indicate possession.correspond 
with those which are now known to mark. insanity or 
epilepsy. Ifthe number seem small, it should be remem= 
bered that less than forty of the miracles of Jesus are 
specified by the Evangelists. and that the cure of de- 
moniacs is mentioned at other times and in a manner 
to show both its frequency and its importance. «If we 
examine the narratives with care, we shall find some - 


* Mark. i. 5396, ‘ite de Bes) eee 
aa -+ Matt. viii. 283—34, Mark: v. 1—20, Luke viii. 26—39. 
cate ix. 32, 33. 
Matt. xii. 22, Luke xi. 14. 
Matt. xv; 2128 , Mark vii. 24—30. 
Matt. xvii. 14—18, Mark ix. 17—27, Luke ix. 38—43. 
* Mark xvi. 9, Luke viii. 2, 
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points of variety and some of “resemblance, ' Persons .- 
of different ages, sexes and conditions were sufferers — 
under this affliction. “wo were dumb, another blind 
and dumb; two furious, two subject to’convulsions, 
and of one it is only: said that she was “ grievously 
vexed.’ The Gadarene demoniacs appear to have been 
raving. madmen; they wore’ no clothes, broke their 
chains and wandered among the mountains and tombs, 
making loud-noises, cutting themselves and attacking 
passengers, The youth whom the disciples could not 
heal is. declared by his father-to be lunatic, and the 
paroxysms are described like those of an epileptic per- 
son. ‘ Wheresoever it taketh-him he suddenly crieth 
out, and it teareth him, and he foameth and gnasheth - 
with his teeth,«and pineth away. ~Ofttimes he falleth 
into the fire and, oft into the water.’ .He is said to 
have been subject to these attacks ‘from a child;’ and 
while before Jesus, ‘he fell ow the ground and wallow- 
ed, foaming.’ This.is an accurate description of epi-— 
Jepsy recurring at intervals of a month and thence 
styled a case of lunacy.* Sometimes the possession is 
" ascribed to a single spirit, at other times to more. Mary 
Magdalene had seven, and the Gadarene said his name 


* ‘Epilepsy; a nervous disease, often an incurable periodical dis- 
ease, appearing in. single paroxysms. The patient suddenly falls,» 
commonly witha cry, the thumbs are convulsed, other parts are 
agitated more or less, entire insensibility succeeds, the breath is 
short and-quick, broken and accompanied with groans, the mouth 
~ foams, the face is convulsed, the teeth gnash together, the eyes 
-are-distorted. Sometimes the paroxysms occur nine or ten times — 

in an hour; sometimes only onée a.month, at the change of the 

moon, or every six months, or at still longer periods.’ Encyclopedia 
Americana. Every one myst notice the similarity of language 
between this extract and the Evangelists. It may be added that 
. young persons-are particularly subject to epilepsy. 
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was Legion, ‘because many demons.were entered into - 


him.’ Both these expressions may probably be taken 
as round numbers,* to denote (according to the differ- 
ent theory of explanation) the presence of serena de- 
mons, or the violence of the disease. ; 

‘Let us next inquire what passed-between these per- _ 
sons and Jesus. . In two instances they saluted him ag » 
the Messiah, and deprecated the exercise of his power, 
as fearing that he had come ‘to torment’ or ‘ destroy’ 
them. . Mark also observes generally, that ‘unclean. 
spirits when they saw him fell down before him and 
cried, saying,. Thou art the Son of God.’{ Christ ad- 
- dressed them as possessed persons or as demons, re- 
quiring them to be silent and to ‘come out;’ and the 
spirits are said to have come out of the persons into. 
whom they had entered. Besides the particular exam- 
ples given by Mark he states generally, that Jesus ‘cast 
out many demons, and suffered not. the demons to 
speak, because they knew him,’ and ‘he straitly char- _ 
ged them that they should not make him known.’[ The 
circumstances connected with the’cure of the Gaderene 
_ present aspecial difficulty. The demons are repre- 

sented as asking and obtaining permission if obliged 
to quit the human body to enter a herd of swine, 
whom they instantly forced into the water where they 
were drowned. 

Having brought sation the facts that the New 


* Seven is well known to be anumber of frequent occurence és ? 
Scripture, to express fulness or completion. A legion was a” divi- 
sion of the Roman army, containing at some times more than at 
others, but on an average 5000 men. 

+ Mark iii. 11. See also Luke iv. 41. 

+ Mark i. 34, iii. 12. 
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Testament furnishes ‘on stabs subject, we Sphaitl be ablé 


~ t6 give their just weight to the arguments offered on 


the one side or the other of the question before. us. 

In proof of the dweach of demoniacal seeps ree it is 
said, — 
. 1. That the Evangelists speak as believers in ac- 
tual possession: , They not only in repeating the 
words of others present this idea, but when they ap-" ) 
pear to give their own opinions use such terms as ex- 


press the presence or expulsion of invisible intelligent’ 
agents; as when they. make mention of our Lord’s * 
miracles, when they describe Mary Magdalene as one 


“out of whom went seven demons,’ and when Luke’ | 
gives as his own statement what’ Mark records as that 
of the Gadarene demoniac, that his name was Legion, — 


. “because mariy demons ‘were entered into him.’”* 


2. That Jesus Christ used similar language, both in — 


addressing demoniacs and in speaking of them,—that 
“he commanded the ‘unclean spirit’ to: be silent, to 


‘depart from the body which it possessed, and not to en- 


ter it again,} and that he included the expulsion‘of dé=" 
mons among: the special labors of his ministry in his 
message to Herod, ‘Go, tell that fox, behold I cast 
out demons and Ido cures today and tomorrow.’ 

3. That the Apostles and other disciples used lan- 
guage of the same import, both in conversation with 
Jesus, as ag they.asked him, ‘ Why could not we 


.*The expression of Mark s(V. 12): Sall the demons ‘besought him, 
has been quoted as emphatic, but the ‘word ‘all’ is rejected from 


_ the text by Griesbach on abundant authority. - In Luke ix. 1. we 


have the declaration that Jesus —- a er a pie ‘over a alt 


~ demons.’ 


t Mark ix. 25. 
¢ Luke xiii, 32. 
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cast him out,’* and when the seventy returned with 
joy exclaiming, ‘Even the demons are subject to us, f 


and in addressing the demoniacs, as when Paul ‘said — 


to the spirit’ in the damsel at Philippi, ‘I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her.’t 

4.-That an evident distinction is made between de- 
moniacs and other diseased persons, especially where 
the cure of demoniacs is named as a proof of a divine 
commission. It- is enumerated among the mighty 
works of Christ;|| is specified among the miraculous 


endowments of his disciples both during his ‘ministry ; 


and after his ascension;§ it seems to have excited the 
‘special admiration of the people; and our Lord’s Jan- 
guage was particularly strong when he declared, ‘ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.’** : 

5. That the demoniacs speak of themselves-as pos- 
‘sessed persons, as may especially be seen in the case 
ofthe Gadarene miracle, to which I need only refer. 

6. That some of the symptoms and some of the cir- | 
cumstances attending the cures prove the presence of. 
more than natural disease, as the loss of the senses, 
the convulsions which followed the command of Jesus 


® Matt. xvii. 19, Mark ix. 28. 

+ Luke x. 17. 

t Acts xvi. 18. 

| Matt. iv. 24, Mark i. 34, Luke iv. 41, vii. 21. 

Matt. x. 1, Mark iii, 15, vi. 7, 13, xvi. 17, Acts v. 16, viii. 7. 

@ Marki. 27, Matt. ix. 33, xii, 23. 
~ #** Matt. xvii. 21, Mark ix. 29.- The interpretation whihe applies 
these words to the demoniac as declaring that he must be reduced 
by abstinence cannot be admitted. Jesus probably wished to teach 
his disciples that in relieving cases of such apparent or ‘presumed 
difficulty a perfect faith, the result of previous spiritual exercises, 
would be necessary. 
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that the demon should leave’ the body,* and ‘the. de- 
struction of the swine in the lake of Tiberias. — 

-%, That the demoniacs freely and loudly acknowledg- 
ed the divine mission of Jesus and addressed him as the 
Son of God, when others were slow to receive him in 
this character and he had made. no declaration of him- 
self'as the Messiah, by which-they evinced knowledge 
superior to that of the multitude and such as was most 
unlikely-to be gained by. madmen; that it is affirmed - 
that ‘they knew -that he was Christ;’ and that-Jesus 
imposed silence on them, as if he was unwilling to re- 
ceive testimony from such a souree.f 

8. That if demoniacal possession be not true, the 
conduct of Jesus is irreconcilable with his character and 
office as an inspired teacher; since he permitted not 
only the people but the future ministers of his religion 
to remain under an error of serious moment in its con- 
nexion both. with the piety and the happiness of men; 
and-not only took no occasion to correct this error, as he 
might have done once and again, but by his uniform 
language in public and in private gave it support. 

9, Finally, it is alleged that the power of casting 
out demons continued in the church till miraculous gifts 
were wholly withdrawn, that the Fathers make fre- 
quent mention ofits exercise, and the Christian Apolo- 
gists triumphantly appeal to this proof that their religion 


* Mark i. 26 and Luke iv. 85, Mark ix. 26 and Luke ix. 42, 


+ Mark i. 34, iii. 12, Luke iv. 41. It hasbeen proposed in the 


first and last of these passages to render the original, ‘ he did not 
suffer them to say. that they knew,’ but the common translation is. 
preferable. i 
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was entitled to preference over the religions of the 
Heathen world.* —: 
These are the only arguments that seem to me of 
weight on this side of the question. It has: indeed 
been said, that license was given to evil spirits during 
our Saviour’s ministry that his triumph over their pow- 
-er might be more signally exhibited. But as this sup- 
‘position is founded on the idéa that we do not hear of 
demoniacal possessions except in our Saviour’s age, 
which is palpably false, it does not require examina- 
tion. 
By those who deny the reality-of possession it is ob- 
served, . ated ° 
1. That John makes no mention of the cure of de- 
moniacs by Jesus or his disciples. The term occurs 
in his Gospel only in connexion with the charge brought 
against Jesus, that he ‘had a demon.’f: 


* As the truth of this argument, though not its force, is conced- 
ed by those who deny the reality of possession, it may not be ne- 
cessary to cite passages from the Fathers. Yet two of the most 
remarkable may be allowed. Irenceus, who wrote in the latter 
part of the second century, speaking of Christians says, ‘ They cer- 
tainly and truly expel demons, so that often those who are cleansed 
of evil spirits believe and enter the church.’ Tertullian, who was 
contemporary with Irenceus, gives this challenge in his Apology: 
‘ Let any one who it appears is controlled by a demon be pro- 
duced before your tribunals, that spirit being commanded by any 
Christian to speak will as truly confess himself to be a demon as 
at other times> falsely a god. ***'Uniess the demons make confes- 

‘sion, not daring to utter falsehood to a Christian, shed the blood of 
that presumptuous Christian on the spot.? Cyprian, who liv- 
ed in the third century,,makes a similar appeal to the power of the 
Christians over the Heathen gods. I find the original quotations in 
* An Essay towards indicating the literal sense of the demoniacsin 
the New ‘Testament,’ published in 1732 in answer to Dr Sykes’s' 
Enquiry. — ; 

+ John vii. 20, viii. 48, 49, 52, x. 20, 21. 
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2. That unless demoniacs were insane or epilep-. 
tic, so far as we have any evidence no persons suffering 
under these maladies were restored by our Lord, which 
is at least singular, as they were common in the East. 
3. That the language of the New Testament is not 
invariable. The Evangelists often speak as if they 
accounted the demoniacs persons laboring under dis- 
‘ease. They expressly state that they were healed*; 
they introduce the mention of them among other cases 
of disease}; they at one time make the same distinc- 
_ tion between lepers and other sick persons as between 
démoniacs and other sick persons, and at another 
seem to include the casting out of demons in the gen- 
eral authority ‘to heal the sick;’{ in relating the mira- 
cle on the Gadarene shore Mark and Luke say, that 
the citizens ‘found him that was possessed with the 
demon and had the legion, sitting and clothed and m 
his mght mind;’|| the different Evangelists in descri- 
-bing the same case use various language,§ impute 
the symptom or the action either to the man or to the 


demon,1l and use the singular and plural number** in- | 
, Pe Pa 
* Matt. xv. 28, (where the rendering in the common version i 
she ‘ was made whole,’) xvii. 18, compare ver. 16, Luke vi. 18, viiyr , 
/Q1, viii. 2, ix. 42. See also Acts x. 38. ey 
+ Matt. iv. 24, Acts v. 16. E es 
'{ Matt. x. 8, Luke ix. 2, compare ver. 1. 

|| Mark v. 15, Luke viii. 35, 

§ Compare the examples quoted in the nofes on p.. 273. 

‘| Matthew, xii. 22, says ‘ they brought to him a demoniac, blind 
and dumb;’ Luke, xi. 14, says, ‘he was casting out a demon, and 
it was dumb.’ Mark, iii. 11, observes that ‘unclean spirits when 
they saw Jesus fell down before him,’ describing what could on- 
ly be a bodily act. 

** Compare the several accounts of the Gadarene, e. g. Matthew 
and Luke say, they [the demons] besought Jesus, but Mark says, _ 
<he [the demoniac] besought him,’ al a wah 
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differently about the same person; the same writer 
‘indulges in a similar variety of expression and confu- 
sion of numbers;* the demoniacs also use the singular 
and plural interchangeably.t 2 

4. That if a distinction is made between demoniacs 
and other diseased persons, there were two reasons for 
it; 1. thatthe popular belief ascribed the disorders under 
which demoniacs suffered, and which were generally 


‘considered more difficult of cure than others, to de-- 


mons ; and 2. that they were disorders of a particular 
kind, affecting ‘the mind as well as the body. f 
5. That if Jesus addressed and rebuked the demons, 
he also addressed and rebuked the elements; fever 
likewise he rebuked;|| and if the demons are said to 


have ‘gone out’ of the persons who were healed, it is - 
g Pp 


also said that fever ‘left’ the sick and that leprosy ‘de- 
parted’ from the leper.§ 


* Luke, xi. 14, immediately after pronouncing the demon dumb, 
says that ‘ when the demon was gone out, the dumb [man] spake.’ 
Mark’s diversity of language is quite remarkable;in chap. v. 2 he 
says that the man had ‘an unclean spirit,’ in verse 10 ‘ he [the man] 
besought Jesus much that he would not send them [the demons] 
away out of the country,’ in ver. 12 ‘ the demons besought Jesus, 
saying, send usinto the swine,’ and ‘he gave them leave,’ in ver. 
13 < the unclean spirits went out,’ in ver. 15 the people ‘see him 
that was possessed with the demon and had the legion,’ and in 
vs. 16 and 18 he is again mentioned as he that was ‘ possessed 
with the demon.’ It must be granted that the Evangelist used 
language very loosely. Luke in his account of the same miracle 
uses principally the word ‘demons;’ but in describing the man’s 
_ condition he changes it for ‘the unclean spirit’ and ‘ the demon, 

+ In Mark i, 24 and Luke iy. 34, the demoniac says, ‘what 
have we to do with thee? J know thee.’ In Mark v. 9 ‘ My name 
is Legion, for we are many.’ i 

+ Matt. viii. 26, Mark iv. 39, Luke viii. 24. 


~ || Luke iy. 39. ; : ; 3 
| Matt. viii. 15, Mark i. 31, Luke iv. 39, John iv. 52, Marki. 42. 
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6.2 'G 7. symptoms described or noticed by the 


Evangelists are in every.case such as indicate the exis~ 
tence of natural disease, and may be attributed to that — 
as a sufficient cause. Blindness, dumbness and deaf-. 
ness are physical affections of ordinary occurrence. 
Convulsions attend epileptic fits. Melancholy and insane 
persons forsake society and lead irregular lives. Mad- 
men are violent and changeable in their humors. But 


could cither of these disorders affect the organs of sight, 


speech or hearing? The ancient physicians said they 
might.* If their opinion should not rusted, the dis- 
order we may suppose took the character of taciturnity 
or pretended deafiess, or the loss of sight or some other 
sense may have been a natural evil superadded to the 
mental alienation, each perhaps having aggravated the 
other. = 

_ 7, That the language and conduct of the demoniacs 
agree to the character of sane persons, but are irrecon- 
cilable with the idea that they were the passive instru- 
ments of evil spirits. This remark requires some ex- 
planation. Only two cases in the Gospels are related 
with particularity, that of the lunatic or epileptic child, 
and that of the men of Gadara.f It is said of others 
in general terms that they proclaimed Jesus the Messi- 
ah. As this was done by the Gadarenes, their case 


_presents every thing peculiar. They saluted Jesus, 


acknowledged his divine mission, deprecated his inter- 
ference, expressed a dread of the suffering which they 
anticipated as their doom, gave themselves the name 


_ of Legion, besought Jesus not to send the demons with 


* Farmer quotes Hippocrates and Galen as authorities. Essay p.115. 
} The only other similar narratives inthe New Testament, Acts 


__ Xvi. 16—18 and xix. 13—16, have been explained, pp. 266—-268, 
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ehich their imaginations and.not their bodies were full 
‘away out of the country,’ as says on ae 
lists, or ‘into the deep,’ as are the words of another 
(a discrepance worthy of notice,) then entreated him 
to let them,i.e. the demons a belief of which had taken 
possession of their minds, enter a herd of swine, and 

upon his signifying his permission are represented as 
restored to ‘their right mind? Here tne account 
of the cure of these men or of their language and con- 
_ duct before their restoration. What follows in the nar- 

-rative we shall presently consider. Now what is there 
here, which an insane person persuaded that -he was 
the abode and instrument of demons or evil spirits 
might not have said or done? what that would be un- 
likely for him to say or do? It is a characteristic of 
insanity that it reasons correctly from wrong premises. 
Suppose the idea that they were subjects of demoni- 
acal possession had become fixed in these men’s minds, 
‘admit only that it was possible for them to have taken 

up such a notion, and their whole behaviour being in 
harmony with this persuasion is satisfactorily explain- 

ed. They confess the divinity or Messiahship of Je- - 
‘sus (for ‘ Son of God’ was a title of the Messiah) when 
_ others hesitated, but it was perfectly in character for 
those who were governed by irregular impulses and 


who yielded to every external cause: of excitement to 


utter the abrupt exclamation with which they saluted 
Jesus. Before we read of any miracle wrought upon 
a demoniac we learn that Christ had become an ob- 
"ject of general attention, curiosity was awake at Ca- 
pernaum and Nazareth,* and his fame spreading be- 


* Luke iv. 23. 
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yond the bounds of Galilee ‘went throughout all Sy- 
ria.’* Before he visited ‘the territory of the Gerge- 
senes,’ multitudes ‘from Decapolis and beyond the 
Jordan,’ this very region, had followed him.f It would 
be almost singular if persons subject to derangement, 
when they wandered about, but having lucid intervals, 
should not in one or other if not in both of these states 
of mind catch the rumor that was abroad in the land 
about the wonderful teacher and restorer of the sick. 
The expectation of the Messiah was then at its height, | 
many were disposed to look to Jesus for the fulfilment 

of their hopes, and more were anxiously inquiring if he 
was not the Desire of their nation, though he had 
avoided any express declaration to this effect. What 
more probable than that the victims of insanity receiy- 
ing the impression which the fame of Jesus was suited 
to produce should act under it, should connect with 
him all the ideas of power and authority which the 
Jews of that age attributed to the Messiah, and giving 
themselves to the full force of the two impressions, one 
false, the other true, but both real facts to their minds, 
—that they were possessed by evil spirits, and that Je- 
sus was the Messiah, should speak and act precisely 
as the demoniacs of the Gospels spoke and acted? 
Their recognition of him need not surprise us, if we 
remember that in Judea and Galilee they might have 
seen him before, and that he was usually surrounded 


* Matt. iv. 24. 

{ Matt. 1v. 25. 

t Lightfoot on Matt. viii. 28, gives this extract from one of the 
Jewish books;—‘ One while he is mad, another while he is well: 
while he is mad he is to be esteemed for a madman in respect of all 
his actions; while he is well, he is to be esteemed for one that is 
his own man in all respects.’ 
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by a throng, whose words if not. their presence alone 
might declare who he was. The demoniacs of Gadara 
might have seen Jesus previously on the other side of 
the sea, but we know too little of their history even to 
raise a difficulty on this point. 

While every thing may be explained in consistency 
with the supposition of mental disorder, the idea of ac- 
tual possession cannot easily be made to harmonize 
with the conduct of the demoniacs towards Jesus. 
They threw themselves in the way of him whom they 
should have most wished to avoid, they did every thing 
which they could do to recommend him to the people 
and to substantiate his claims to a divine mission, they 


took the most effectual means to overthrow their own | 


power, and certainly gave some occasion for the severe 
remark of Farmer, that ‘if you will ascribe the conduct 
of the demoniacs to the agency of demons, you must 
allow that the latter acted out of character and were as 
mad as the demoniacs themselyes could be.’* Yet 
farther, the literal interpretation of these passages in- 
volves some curious questions respecting the wisdom 
of evil spirits in devising and executing mischief. They 
seem to have betrayed a great lack of wisdom in shut- 
ting themselves up in human bodies, when they might 


(according to the common notions) have done the same ~ 
injuries to the objects of their persecution without such +" ~ 
. confinement; and especially when several were lodged 


in one body and clung to it so pertinaciously as this 
mode of interpretation requires us to believe, we dis- 
cover a stupidity and a waste of means that are not 


ree Essay p. 279. 
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usually imputed to this class of beings. These remarks 
‘e not frivolous nor impertinent, for before we admit 
i doctrine of possession we are bound to examine all 
the difficulties with which it may be burthened. 
8. That the reality of possession is no more proved by 
our Lord’s imposition of silence on the demoniacs than 
by their knowledge of him. He did not always give them 


- this charge, but on the contrary directed the Gadarene to 


‘ 


q 


‘, 


\ 


‘go home to his friends, and tell them how great things 
the Lord had done for him.’* The same prohibition 
which he laid in other instances, he extended to other 
persons whom he healed and to his immediate disciples, 
probably because he wished to prevent the popular ‘ex- 
citement from being raised to such a pitch that the 
purposes of his ministry would be impeded. 

The common mode of explaining this part ofthe his- 
tory is liable to a very serious objection. The demons 
are supposed to have acted on constraint; and thus some 
of the remarks made under the last head are thought to 
be obviated. They were obliged by the divine power 
to bear testimony in favor of Jesus. But Jesus forbade 
them to bear testimony. Here then was a direct conflict 
between the will of God and the will of Christ. The 
argument is: worth stating in form. Either the de- 
mons acknowledged the superiority of Jesus of their own 
accord or on divine compulsion; if of their own accord, 
they acted in violation of their character and of the 
purpose for which they had entered the bodies of men; 
if on divine compulsion, God forced them to do what 


* Mark v. 19, Luke viii. 39. 
t Matt, ix. 30, xii. 16, Mark vii. 36, viii. 26, Luke viii. 56, (Mark 
y. 43); Matt. xvi. 20, Mark viii. 30, Luke ix. 21. 
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Jesus prohibited them from doing, which contradiction 
it is difficult to reconcile ante our Saviour’s words, 
and my Father are one.’ aon 
9. That the ejection of a demon literally understood 
involyes the necessity of a prolonged exercise of mi- 
_ raculous power in favor of the demoniac, and _ that 


our Lord’s omission except on one occasion of the. 


charge, to‘enter no more into him,’ is in this view 
remarkable. For the demon leaving his abode at the 
word of Jesus might instantly return. on his departure, 

and as his dispositions of evil remained the same’ he 
might be expected to resume his former sway, ‘unless 
a by a continual restraint imposed by a supe- 
rior being; of which not the least intimation is aime in 
the Scriptures. 

10. That we do not hear of instances of demoniacal 
possession in recent times, and that this change in the 
popular language and faith as more enlightened views in 
philosophy and religion have prevailedfurnishes a pre- 
sumption against the reality of possession at any former 
period. For if evil. spirits entered the bodies of men 
from a desire to do them harm, there is no obvious 


reason why they should not now adopt this mode of . 


gratifying their malevolent dispositions. We may not 
beable to speak with confidence where. so little is 
known, but in choosing between two modes of explana- 
tion we ought to adopt that which seems more free 
from perplexity. 

11. That as the impression that they were subject to 
demoniacal control would prompt such language as was 
used by the demoniacs, so the adoption by the Evan- 
gelists and other disciples of Jesus and by Christ him- 


| 
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If of the current phraseology of the times founded 
belief in this doctrine would ote a style 
iting and conversation as we find in the New Tes- 

tament. Iftherefore it can be shown that the current 

phraseology of the times was founded on such a belief, 
and that Jesus and his apostles could adopt it without 
compromising their honesty- or fidelity as religious 
teachers, we may presume, and in view of the previous 
arguments must presume, that they did adopt it though 


its origin was error. Now then we must go beyond— 


the sacred volume, and it is affirmed, ' 
12. That the doctrine of demoniacal possession was 


one of the articles of the popular belief among the Jews 


and also among the Heathens at the time of our Lord’s 


‘appearance, that certain diseases were considered 


proofs of possession, and that a phraseology accordant 
with these ideas had been introduced and become so 
common that it might be called the universal language 
of the day. These propositions are stated together, be- 
cause the evidence of their truth is generally found in 


_ the same facts or writings. To adduce this evidence 


would be impossible within any limits that I could pre- 
scribe to myself; and is not necessary, since the prop- 
ositions are admitted by both the parties in this discus- 
sion.* I will only attempt to give its outlines. Demon- 
ology prevailed throughout the ancient world. Begin- 
ning in Chaldea the birth-place of superstition in a far 
distant period, it spread through the East, entered 


* <All antiquity indeed,’ says Rev. Robert Gray, author of the 
* Key to. the Old Testament,’ who maintained the reality of possess- 
ion, ‘believed in possessions except the followers of Democritué 
and the Sadducees among the Jews.’ Discourses, p, 73. 
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Egypt and finally Europe. We find notices of it i 
the various literatures and religions of antiquity. 
sia and India incorporated ‘it into their systems 0 
gious doctrine: Hesiod and Homer exhibit it in their 
verses,.and later writers—dramatic poets, historians, phi- 
losophers, and physicians,* attest its general reception: 
To confine ourselves to the period to which the Evan- 
' gelical histories belong,t besides the evidence furnish- 
- ed in these books we have abundant testimonies from 
both Jewish and Christian writers. Josephus the Jew- 
ish historian, who wrote at the close of the first centu- 
ry; speaks of Saul as one on whom ‘demons came’ and 
‘ seized him,’*f declares that God gave Solomon ‘the 


skill to expel demons, which is a science useful and 


sanative to men,’ and adds that ‘Solomon ‘left behind 
him the manner. of using exorcisms, by which they 
drive away demons so that they never return; and this 
method of cure is of great force unto this day; for I 
have seen a certain man‘ of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were demon 
-acal in the presence of Vespasian and his sons and his 
captains and the whole multitude of his soldiers.’ Hie 
then proceeds to describe the method pursued by this 
man, who, he soberly affirms, drew'the demon through 


* The epilepsy was called the ‘sacred disease’ by the Greeks. 
Hippocrates, opposing the common idea, treated it as a natura! dis- 
temper. ; , ; 

+ Lardner in his ‘History of Heretics of the two first centuries 

' after Christ,’ B. If. Chap. If. Sect. 14, observes, ‘The notion of de- 
‘mons, or the souls of dead men having the power over living men, 
was universally prevalent among the Heathens, and was believed 
by many Christians;’ and in the same section speaks of ‘ notions of 
demonism which had overrun the whole world.’ 

¢ Antiq. vi. 8. 2, and 11. 2. ' 
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the nostrils of the demoniac by means of a ring con- 
. taining a particular root, and required him to overturn 
. -a cup full of water as a proof of his departure.* No 
man in his senses would have. repeated such a story 
unless he knew that the popular belief would sustain 
him. Another passage still more to the purpose occurs 
in another work of his, in which he describes the mir- _ 
aculous efficacy of a certain root which was found near 
the Dead Sea, which could be obtained only with great 
difficulty and ‘after all the pains of getting is only val- 
uable on account of one’ virtue it hath, that if it be on- 
ly brought to the sick persons it quickly drives away ~ 
_ those called demons,. which are the spirits of wicked 
‘men that enter into the living and kill them unless they 
obtain help.*+ On which his learned translator. re- 
marks, ‘We hence may learn the true notions Jose- 
phus had of demons-and demoniacs, exactly like that 
of Jews and Christians in the New Testament.and of 
- the-first four centuries.’ In the Apocryphal book of 
Tobit we discover intimations of this doctrine.{ Light-. 
foot|| cites passages from the Rabbinical writings which 
show a belief in diabolical. agency in latertimes. The 
opinion of the Christian Fathers has already been no-. 
ticed. They generally believed in possession and bear 
witness that this was the common faith. Justin Mar- 
tyr in‘the second century speaks of those ‘who are - 
siezed. and tormented by the souls ‘of the dead, whom 
‘all call demoniacs and madmen.’ And Chrysostom so 
lately as the beginning of the fifth century endeavors 
*Antiq. viii. 2.5. | 
+ Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 3. 


{ Tob. iii« 8, and chap. vi. and viii. 
|| On Luke xiii. 11. 
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“to correct some errors which prevailed, as he says, 
among ‘ the many’ respecting demons.* Leak el “tty 
The New Testament, as has been already remarked 
in several instances, affords proof that the notion of pos- 
session had taken firm hold of the public mind and 
was universally accredited. Ifit had not been estab- 
ished previously to our Lord’s appearance, must not 
his language have excited the utmost surprise? If pos-- 
session was’ then first heard of, should we not discover 
in the history some mark of the amazement which mast 
have been felt? Nothing of this kind appears. On the 
contrary the situation of the demoniacs was evidently , 
familiar to the people. They manifest no wonder except 
that with authority and by a word the sufferers were re- 
lieved.t - We have positive as well as negative evidence 
in the New Testament that this was a common notion 
among the Jews before the time of Christ. How else 
shall we account for the prevalent practice of exorcism, 
which Jesus quoted in his argument with the Pharisees 
and which they tacitly acknowledged ?f Or for the exist- 
ence of the same pretensions among the Jews of Asia 


* Semler has given the best collection of extracts from the Fa- 
thers. Commentatio, pp. 48—60, note. He concludes hi ion . 


of passages with this remark. ‘It appears then that there e for- 
merly among the Christian teachers some who would have thought 
it foolish and unworthy of them to maintain that a demon was actu- 
ally present in the demoniac; although many ahd most others held 
most resolutely this belief, as if it was something of great value and 
connected with the very genius of Christianity.’ ‘Ex his &c.’ He al- 
s0 quotes Philo and the Septuagint as authorities, but. the passages 
' which he adduces are not of sufficient importance to be repeated. 
+} It is a remark of Worthington, though he turns it to a different. 
purpose, that « These are introduced as matters of ordinary occur- 
rence. There could bé nothing new therefore orstrange in them 
at the time of the gospel.’ ‘ Enquiry, pp. 318, 314, 
{ Matt. xii, 27, and the parallel passages. 
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Minor>* So little reason is there for supposing 
~that demoniacal cases distinguished the epoch of the 
introduction of Christianity. cacy, 
-The use in profane Greek of the terms ‘to be mad’ and 
‘to be demonized’ as if they had a similar if not a common 
meaning, the explanations which the ancient physicians 
gave of the distempers with which demoniacs were afflic- 
ted, andthe testimony of some Jewish as well as Chris- 
tian writers that ‘melancholy was called an evil spirit,’ 
in addition to what has already been said, may prove 
the connexion which was thought to exist between 
certain disorders and demoniacal agency.{ One pas- 
sage in Josephus is so remarkable that I cannot omit 
-it.. He is describing the impostors and robbers by 
whom Judea was vexed, and in speaking of a body of 


* Acts xix. 13. Ver. 19is a farther proof that they:studied the 
arts of magic. 

} Jortin, who admitted the reality of possession observes, ‘ Is it 
not probable that the ancient Christians accounted mad and melans 
choly and epileptic people to be possessed, at least for the most 
part? which would greatly increase the number of demoniacs, 
The Jews seem to, have received some additional notions concern- 
ing evil spirits and their operations from the Chaldeans; and after 
their return from the captivity to have ascribed many diseases and 
disorders to these invisible agents, besides those which were not to 
be accounted for by natural causes; and in this the ancient Chris- 
tians followed them,’ Remarks-on Eceles. Hist: Vol. I. p.300. 
Farmer thus states the result of his inquiries. ‘When they saw a per- 
son acting as ifhe was in a deep melancholy, which the Jews 
thought John the Baptist was because he denied himself the pleas- 
ures of society and the usual refreshments of nature; when they ob- 
served any speaking and behaving irrationally and strangely bent up- 
on doing mischief to themselves and others, as madmen are apt to. 
be; or having no command over themselves,not even over the mem- 
bers of their own bodies, like epileptics; it was hence concluded 
that the patient hadademon. If at the same time the patient lost 
his sight, his speech or hearing when there. was no visible defect 
in the organs, the patient was said to have a demon that was blind, 
dumb, or deaf.’ Essay, p. 111. : 
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these men he says,. ‘These prevailed with the multi- 
tude to act like madmen,’ where the original might be 
more literally translated, ‘They persuaded the multi- 
tude to act the-demon.* It isa pertinent inquiry 
also, how the practice of exorcism could have survived 
a single year’s trial, unless some success had at- 
tended it; but what effect would human skill or ingenu- 
ity have on demons? Ifrestoration followed the attempts 
of the Jews to eject demons, the symptoms which were 
supposed to indicate their presence must have been 
the effects of natural disorder of body or mind. The 
resemblance between the demoniacs described by other 
writers and those mentioned in Scripture is worthy of 
notice. Lucian, a Pagan who wrote inthe second 
century, stating the common opinion concerning this 
class of person says, ‘ The patient is silent; the demon 
answers;’{ from which it appears that the demon was 
believed to have control over the organs of the man. 
Chrysostom says, ‘The demoniacs cry out, I am the 
soul of such an one. But this is no more than a false - 
pretence and a diabolical deception; for it is not the 
soul of the deceased that so cries out, but the demon 
that feigns these things to deceive the hearers.’ And 
again, ‘The demons say, I am the soul of sucha ae 
for the purpose, as he adds, of deceiving the hearers; 
and in another place he speaks of the ‘demoniacs crying 
out, Iam the soul of such an one.’{. The conversa- 
tion of the Gadarene demoniac with our Saviour must 
recur to the mind of every reader. 


* Bell. Jud. fi. 13. 4. 
} Farmer’s Essay, p. 250, note. , 
. t Worthington’s Enquiry, p. 208. Farmer’s Essay, pp. 51,52, note. 
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It may be said that the’ prevalence of these notions 
in various parts of the world and in different ages has 
been proved, but not their falsehood. And it may be 
asked how the prevalence of such notions can be ex- 
plained but on the admission of their justice. And it may 
also-be asked if the opinions of the Christian Fathers, 
who are admitted to have held these notions as well as _ 
to have used the phraseology to which they gave rise, 
are not entitled to deference. To the first remark it 
is replied, ' that probably no one now believes all the 
stories. about demoniacal possession with which Pagan, 
Jewish and Christian books abound, yet they all may 
be defended by this argument; and that the prevalence 
of belief in. astrology or witchcraft in former ages is 
not now taken as a reason for supposing that the stars 
controlled the health or fortunes of men or that witches 
were in league with the devil. In answer to the next 
inquiry it is said, that nothing was more natural than 
for men in the days of ignorance to ascribe any-strange 
effect, or a malady the cause of which was unknown, to 
an unseen intelligent, and ifthe effect was disastrous, 
amalignant being. Hence arose a belief in evil spirits, 
ian demonology grew to its height. The re- 
lig: systems of the East, and especially that of which 
Persia was the seat, gave form and substance to the float- 
ing conceptions of the people. The Jews, who in ancient 
times had evinced a proneness to adopt Heathen super- 
stitions, brought back from the Babylonish captivity the 
elements of this system and incorporated them with the 
religious faith of their fathers. At a later period their 
intercourse with Egypt and Greece, exposed them to 
the influence of the mythological systems that prevail- _ 
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ed in those countriés, and of the philosophy which was 
then assuming the character and-authority that sub- 
sequently belonged to it. From these various sources 
the popular faith in the time of Jesus was loaded with 
doctrines about. demons, and popular language bore 
the impression of this fact.—In respect to the regard 
which is due to the Christian Fathers, the unanimous 
voice of judicious scholars pronounces them in gener- 
al learned, able and pious meh, butby no means free 
from the errors of their times, fond of a ‘ vain philos- 
ophy,’ and regardless of sound principles of interpreta- 
tion. No one probably would be willing to take them 
as safe guides in such a question as this which we are 
examining. 

Our Jast inquiry respects the propriety with which 
Jesus and his disciples could adopt the language . of 
their age while they knew it was founded on error. 
And it is asserted by those who deny the reality of de- 
moniacal possession, 

13. That they could use this language without compro- 
mising their fidelity as religious teachers or honest his- 
torians. To support this remark these considerations 
are offered. Our Lord adopted other erroneous forms 
of speech which were then in use,* such as those which 
describe the motions ofthe solar system. Ifit be 

urged in reply that error on this subject. could not af- 
fect religious faith or character, it may be observed 
that the evil of wrong belief respecting demoniacs 
may be improperly magnified, and that the example 


 * Under this remark might be quoted his descriptions of the pro- 

gress of his religion and the future happiness of his disciples in terms 

_ that expressed Jewish conceptions. See tee xiv. 62, Luke xxii. 
' 29, 30, Matt. xx. 23. 
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offered is conclusive in respect to the main point,. viz. 
that Jesus could consistently use popular expressions 
though founded on false ideas. Qur Lord declined 
the opportunity which was givem him of removing 
another error of a moral or metaphysical kind. “When 
his disciples asked him, ‘ Lord, who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind ?? though their 
question seemed to rest on a belief in the existence 
of the. soul before its entrance into the body—a 
notion that had found some favor in Judea, he did 
not avail himself ofthe occasion to supplant this error, 
but gave a direct answer to their question.* Our 
Lord avoided such topicsas lay aside from the pur- 
pose of his mission, refusing at one time to decide an 
‘appeal respecting property,} and at another to give an 
opinion .concerning the justice of one of the laws of 
Moses.{ He did not appear as a reformer of errors in 
detail, he left many false opinions untouched, he 
would have involved himself in endless contests with 
the Scribes and in fruitless labors with the people if 
he had assailed every erroneous doctrine that he found 
in the land.|| He suffered his Apostles to remain un- 
der wrong impressions about the nature of his king- 
dom, and their reluctance to receive the truth on this 
subject shows how tenaciously the Jewish mind clung 
* John 1x. 2, 8. 
t+ Luke xii, 14. 


t John viii. 3—I1. 


|| Paley’s observation is pertinent andhappy. ‘The doctrine [of 
demoniacal possession] was not what Christ brought into the world, 
It appears in the Christian records incidentally and accidentally, as 
being the subsisting opinion of the age and. country in which his 
ministry was exercised. It was no part of the object of his revela- 
tion to regulate, men’s opinions concerning the action of spiritual 
substances upon animal bodies.’ Evidences, Part III. Chap. 2. 
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to established opinions, and how difficult would have 
been the task to dislodge old errors singly. He used 
the figurative language of the day, borrowing sensible 
images to represent spiritual truth and dramatic or 
scenic description to illustrate moral principles.* He 
confessed that he accommodated himself to the capac- 
ities and prejudices of his hearers; gave this as a rea- 
son for speaking to the people in parables,f and de- 
clared to his disciples at the close of his ministry, ‘I 
haye yet many things to say unto you, but you cannot 
bear them now;’f the Evangelists expressly state that 
‘without a parable spake he not to them,’ and that 
‘with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them as they were able to bear it.’|| The embarass- 
ments which were thrown in his way, thé ready cavils: 
of the Pharisees and the obtuse passions of the popu- 
lace exhibited on so many occasions during his short 
ministry may convince us that it was the part of wis- 
dom to avoid every unnecessary cause of offence, 
To have attacked the common faith in: demons would 
have particularly exposed him to derision or brought 
upon him hostility, since the ignorance both of anato- 
my and of metaphysics which was universal among the 
Jews would have drawn him into continual unprofita- 
ble discussions. And finally, his object and labor and 
the result of his ministry was, to introduce a religion 
which should gradually subvert the whole system of 


* Witness his parables, and his description of the day of judgment. 

t Matt. xiii. 13. 

{John xvi. 12, AN : 

|| Matt. xiii. 34, Mark iv. 33. Bishop Lowth does not seruple to 
‘say that ‘in using the emblematical images expressing heaven and 
hell which were in use among the Jéws before his time our Saviour 
complied with their notions.’ Lowth’s Isaiah, note on Ixvi. 24, 
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demonology and bring men to just views of the gov- 
ernment of God. He did not live nor teach for that 
age alone; and if he foresaw that much evil would 
arise froma belief in demoniacal possession, he also 
foresaw that other and greater evils would arise in his 
church which yet he did not ‘prevent, for it was his 
business to promulgate and establish those ‘simple prin- 
ciples of truth and duty. which would purify the mind 
that humbly embraced them of its-errors and ultimately 
redeem the world from superstition and sin. Ina word, 
while the men of his own age were disputing about his 
divine authority, to have directly condemned the popu- 
lar belief about demons would have only been a use- 
‘less assault on firmly-rooted persuasions and an unwise 
contribution to the means which his enemies might use 
for his disadvantage; while he most effectually saved 
future ages from the same error by seven’ the com- 
prehensive articles of a true faith. 
_- His disciples were in most ‘respects situated as He 
was. They would have had the same prejudices to 
combat among Jews and similar preposséssions 
among Pagans, if they had attempted to change the 
. language of every country which they visited. They 
were permitted, it is thought by many, to retain some 
wrong opinions ofa far more serious kind during their 
ministry—the expectation of their Master's personal 
return, and of the near approach of the day of judgment. 
It was the maxim of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
*to become all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some; and we discover from his Epistles 


* 1 Cor: ix. 22, 
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that he did not esteem it wrong to use the fanciful lan- 
guage of his countrymen respecting both the material 
and the spiritual worlds, nor to convert ‘their faulty 
methods of interpretation into the weapons of argu- 
ment.* The Evangelists had their contemporaries-in 
their eye when writing; they were plain men, not phi- 
losophical historians;. they adopted the modes of ex- 
pression with which they were acquainted; and it was 
‘better to write in the language of the time, under which 

- the essential facts and truths of the history, would be 
conveyed to their readers, than by deviating from this 
. phraseology to expose their narratives to prejudice 
both among their friends and their enemies. 

That either our Lord or his disciples should nie 
used language with other than literal accuracy should — 
not offend us, when we remember that we speak 

_of being ‘inspired,’ ‘fascinated’ or. ‘bewitched,’ that we 
call certain diseases by names given them under false 
impressions, as St. Anthony’s fire, St. Vitus’s dance, 

that we invoke the Heathen muses who we know were 
creatures of the imagination, and that the very state of 
mental derangement on which we have now so long ' 
_ dwelt is described by expressions as far from truth as 
- those of ancient demonology, as that ‘the mind wan- 
" ders,’ ‘a man is out of his head,’ or he ‘has not his 
senses.’ Whatever suspicion may be brought upon the 
integrity either of Jesus or of his disciples from their 


*Tn 2 Cor. xii. 2, Paul speaks of a man ‘ caught up to the third 
“heaven; a thanifest allusion to a Rabbinical fiction. In Ephes. i. 
21, and Colos. i. 16, he is thought by many commentators to refer | 
to Jewish speculations respecting different orders of angels. Galat. 
iv. 22—31 presents a remarkable example of the allegorical use of 
the Old Testament which was admired by the Jews. 
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use of such language must be grounded on the fact, 
that at the time it was associated with an erroneous 
belief in the minds of men. How far the considera- 
tions that have been presented will obviate this difficul- 
ty every one can judge. 
The circumstances which attended, or strictly speak- 
ing, which followed the cure of the Gadarene demoni- 
acs and which:I passed over in my remarks on that 
miracle, I have thought deserve a separate notice, be- 
cause they present a difficulty independent of the im- 
mediate subject of our inquiry. Ifthe men were ma- 
niacs whose disorder and restoration are described after 
the manner of the times, the destruction of the swine 
might be related after the same manner, especially as 
the language of the demoniac suggested the use of 
such terms. A crazy man believing himself possessed 
by spirits, who were styled unclean from their resi- 
dence among the tombs where they must according to 
the Jewish law acquire pollution, and supposing him- 
self the instrument to convey'their requests, might ask 
of Jesus permission for them to enter animals which 
the law accounted unclean and which he might there- 
fore imagine to be a suitable residence for them. Such 
a request would be in accordance with the impressions 
which rested on his mind. But that spiritual beings 
shouldhave desired to take up their abode in a herd 
of swine, or that they should have expected to escape 
the punishnient which they knew Jesus could inflict on 
them by obtaining his leave to enter these animals, and 
that they should immediately upon entering the 
swine force them into the Lake where they were drown- 
ed, is so improbable that it is scarcely credible. The 
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common explanation attributes to themgreat folly and 
a love of mischief that is almost nisi tis The im- 
mediate cause of the rushing of the herd towards the 
precipice, if they were not impelled by demons, is not 
indeed discernible from the narrative. Lardner thought* 
that they were frightened by the demoniacs, who before 
’ their restoration to reason ran towards them with out- 
cries and violent gestures; but this opinion supposes an 
effect to be produced by aninadequate cause. Semlert 
conjectures that they were terrified by thunder; but 

this is a mere conjecture, Others with more likelihood _ 
of truth ascribe the madness of the swine imme- 
diately to Jesus, who was pleased miraculously to make 
them the agents of their own destruction; and as the 
leprosy of Naaman was said to be transferred to Gehazi,t 
the disease of the demoniacs might be said to come. 
upon the swine; which in the language of the period 
was represented as the passage ofthe demons from the 
men to the animals.—The peculiar difficulty to which I 
just alluded is one which presses on each mode of in- 
terpretation: Why did Jesus direct or permit—it is’ im- 
‘material which word we use, when his consent was so 
plainly given as appears from the history—such a de- 
struction of life and property? His works were at oth- 
er times works’ of beneficence. As. this inquiry 
does not relate to the subject under our notice, I will 
only remark that in the blasting of the fig tree|| and the 
oybrtirhitig of the tables of the HORE T SAME RAS our 


= Rees on Dr Ward’s Dissertations, Chaps I. 
t+ Commentatio, p. 83, note. 
+ 2 Kings v. 27. 
|| Matt. xxi. 19, Mark xi. 14. 
§ = xxi. 12, Mark xi. 15, rand ii. 15, 
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Although more than common pains have been taken to preserve 
this work free from typographical errors, several must have been 
noticed. None of them are of sufficient importance to require men- 
tion, excepting these, viz. 

Page 4 line 24 for ‘sources’ read, source. 
«106 ‘ 22 insert, the, before ‘men.’ 
«156 “ 10 insert, do they, before ‘prepare.” 
© 158 ‘* 29 for <brought’ read, proud. 
‘© 161“ 21 for ‘course’ read, cause. 
In Ry fy EE: 17 for ‘1653’ read, 1603. 
* 189 “ — 8 for ‘argument’ read, arguments. 
265 “4 for ‘Pox’ read, Luyn. 
« .« « 4 insert, other, before ‘text.’ 

‘ 6 985 “+ 24 insert, it, before ‘in.’ 
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26 for ‘affairs’ read, concerns. 
24 for ‘might? read, may. 

“ for ‘must’ read, might. 

7 for ‘eZovoray’ read, orgatiwrac. 
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A Printing Office and Book Bindery being connected 
with this establishment, orders for work in either of these 
branches, will be reeeived and executed in the best manner 


and on favorable terms. 
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ARMINIANISM EXAMINED. 


NUMBER I. 


Tus discourse has already received an uncommon share of pub- 
lic attention. The ability with which the Sermon is written, and 
the celebrity of its author, have given it a pretty extensive circula-_ 
tion; and it is thought by many that Dr. Fisk has, in this discourse 
put the subject of Predestination and Election forever at rest; and 
that Arminianism has now gained a complete and decisive victory. 
It is my object in this, and in several succeeding numbers,. to in- 

uire into the merits of this discourse. 


The text is contained in Eph. i. 4, 5.. 

“According as He hath chosen us in him; before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame before him in love. Hav- 
ing predestinated us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, to him 
self, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 

Dr. F. thus begins his discourse : 

~ - “Tn this passage, the kindred doctrines of predestination and election 
are brought into view. To discuss them, to notice some errors respect~ — 
ing them, and to exhibit what is believed to be the scriptural and rational 
view of these doctrines, is the proposed object of the present discourse.” 

Dr. F. enters upon his subject by boldly “ examining— 

I. Predestination in general— 7 

IL, Predestination, in its particular relation to the doctrine of election. 

I. By predestination, we understand an efficient predetermination to 
bring about or accomplish any future event. But as God-alone has 
Knowledge to comprehend futurity, and power to direct and control fu- 
ture events, predestination, in a proper and strict sense, can only be used 
in reference to Him. And with respect to God, predestination is that 
efficient determination which he has maintained from eternity, respect- 
ing the control, direction, and destiny of the laws, events and creatures 
of the universe,” 
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But what does Dr. F. mean by an efficient “ predetermination ”? 
The Dr.’s definition appears to confound the Divine decrees with 
the Divine Agency. But these, though inseparably connected, are 
entirely distinct from each other. Pedestination is, indeed, prede- 
termination. But the Divine predeterminations are not the efficient 
cause of any thing. The efficiency lies altogether in that Divine 
agency which carries those predeterminations into execution. The 
_Dr. proceeds: 


“That God had a predetermination of this kind, there can be no doubt, 
and therefore, on this fact, there can be no dispute. But the ground of 
controversy is, the unlimited extent to which some have carried this idea 
of predestination. Calvin, on this subject, says—* Every action and mo- 
tion of every creature, is governed by the hidden counsel of God, so 
that nothing can come to pass, but was ordained by him.” The Assem- 
bly’s Catechism is similar—“God did, from all eternity, unchangeably 
ordain whatever comes to pass.” And Mr. Buck defines predestination 
to mean, “The decree of God, whereby he hath, for his own glory, fore- 
ordained whatever comes to pass.” With these definitions which, it is 
_ seen, are the same in substance, agree all the Calvanistic divines in 
Europe and America. To this view of predestination, others, and we 
confess.ourselves hat number, have objected. We believe, that the 
character igent beings, so far at least, as their moral 
- accountability isyeon ed, are not definitely fixed and efficiently pro- 

duced, by the unalterable purpose and efficient decree of God. Here, 
therefore, we are at issue.” 


On this passage I would just remark, that I know of no Calvin- 
istic divines, who believe that either human actions or any other 
events are “efficiently produced by the unalterable purpose and 
efficient decree of God.” Calvinistic divines, it is presumed, do 
not generally thus confound the Divine decrees with the Divine 
agency. Dr. F. however, evidently means to deny that God has 
. decreed any of the moral exercises and actions of his ‘creatures; 
and that He causes any of their moral exercises and actions by his” 
own agency. For he says: 


“We believe, with the rigid predestinarians, that God hath fixed the 
laws of the physical and moral world, and that he hath a general plan, 
suited to all the various circumstances and contingencies of his gov- 


ernment: but that it is no part of this plan, efficiently to control and actu- 
ate the human will.” : 


Dr. I". then does not believe that it is proper to say to either 
Saints or sinners as Paul did, “Itis God that worketh in you to 
will and to do of -his good pleasure,’”’ seeing “it is no part of this 
plan efficiently to control and actuate the human will.” He does 
not believe that God seriously intends that “ His people shall be 
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willing in the day of his power”; for this would make it.a part of 
- the Divine plan to control and actuate the human will. Accord- 
ing to Dr. F. then, regeneration and sanctification do not “efficient- 
ly control and actuate the human will’: they do not produce love 
nor repentance, nor faith, nor any voluntary exercises whatever. 
According to Dr. F. nothing of this kind is any part of the Divine 
plan. Dr. F. believes “ that God hath a general plan, suited to all 
the various circumstances, and contingencies of his government.” 
By “ contingencies’? I conclude that Dr. F. means events which 
take place by chance, or events which depend on. no cause. out of 
themselves; and among these, I presume he would include all the 
voluntary exercises and actions of mankind, which p. 16, he. as- 
cribes to a “self-determining principle of the will.” Now what 
does Dr. F. mean by that ‘general plan. which is suited to all these 
various contingencies’? Does he mean merely that it is God’s plan 
‘to reward his creatures accordingly as they shall chance to be obe-* 
dient, and to punish them accordingly as they shall chance to be 
disobedient? If their obedience and disobedience be contingent, 
or depend upon mere chance, it is difffeult to conceive how. God’s 
plan of Government can éver settle the destinies of any of his creae 
tures. For should men chance to repent to-day, they may chance 
to commit the unpardonable sin to-morrow. Should they chance 
to be fit for heaven at death, they may chance to rebel as did the 
fallen angels after they had entered the abodes of the blessed. ‘The 
very idea of chance or contingency in events which take place, pre- 
cludes the idea of fore-knowledge and even of conjecture concern- 
ing them. The very idea then of a plan which is suited to con- 
‘tingencies is absurd. A plan suited to contingencies isa plan 
suited to chance. And a plan suited to chance is a plan suited to 
incalculable and innumerable uncertainties. 

_ But what does Dr. F, mean by God’s having a “ general plan”? 
Does he believe that God governs the moral world? He says, “ We 
believe with the rigid predestinarians, that God hath fixed’ the laws 
of the physical and moral world.” What then does Dr. F. mean 
by the “laws of the meral world”? Does he mean those laws 
which govern the voluntary conduct of mankind? If ‘it is no part 
of God’s plan efficiently to control and ‘actuate the human will,” it 


is difficult to see how God can be said to govern, the voluntary con- 
E - - i * Z 
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- duct of mankind at all; or how He can be said to exercise any 
proper government over the moral world. Perhaps Dr. F. will say, 
God governs the: moral world by motives, rewards and punishments. 

Bat if God governs his creatures.in this way only, his government 
would be extremely limited. These motives, rewards and punish- 
ments, must not come through human instrumentality, but directly and 

_ immediately from the hand of God. For He cannot be said to dis- 
pense them through human instrumentality unless he governs that 
instrumentality by controlling the human will. Besides, how can 
God be said.to govern mankind at all, even by motives, rewards and 

‘punishments, if “it is no part of his plan efficiently to control and 
actuate the human will”? What kind of government over man- 
kind is that, which does not control the human will? Will! Dr. F. 
say that God governs nations and kingdoms? It is readily admitted 
that ‘God reigns in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants 
of the earth *; that ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord ; and 
He turneth it whithersoever He will.’ But it is difficult to con- 
ceive how He can govern nations without governing the individuals 

. who compose them; or how He can govern either rulers or subjects 
without controlling the human will. 

Dr. Fisk applies the term udéra-predestinarians to Calvinists. 
‘Whether he has thereby done justice to Calvinists, or to his own 
reputation I shall not at present undertake to determine. 

Dr. F. proposes first to hear and answer the arguments in de- 
fence of the Calvinistic system, and then to bring up arguments 
against it. He says; 


“The supporters of this system (the Calvinistic ) endeavor to establish 
their views by a three-fold argument.. The fore-knowledge of God— 
the necessity of a plan—and Scripture testimony.” : 

He then undertakes to state the first argument. He says, 


“The first argument is founded on fore-knowledge. It is sometimes 
contended that predestination and fore-knowledge are the same. This 
however by the more judicious is not now insisted on”; 


He should have said never was insisted on by the more judicious, 
but always denied by them. After clearly refuting this error, the 
Dr. observes, : . 


“The more common and plausible argument is, that the fore-know- _ 
ledge of God necessarily wmplies predestination. “For how,” they ask, 
“can an action that is really come to pass, be foreseen, if it be not de- 
termined? God fore-knew every thing from the beginning, but this he 


- 
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could not have known, if he had not so determined it.” “God,” says 
Piscator, “foresees nothing but. what he has decreed,.and his decree 
precedes his knowledge.” And Calvin says, “God therefore foreknows 
all things that will come to pass, because he has decreed they shall come 
to pass.’ . p= 


‘After this brief statement of the argument, Dr. F. undertakes to 
refute it. 


“But to this idea, (he says, )there are insuperable objections. Pre- 
science is an essential attribute of the Divine nature. But a determina- 
tion to do this or that is not essential to the Divine nature.” 


But how does it appear that the prescience or fore-knowledge of 
_ God, is more essential to the Divine nature than his determinations 
are? ‘Take away his fore-knowledge and He ceases to be God ; 
and take away his wise and benevolent determinations and He ceas- 
es to be God. But Dr. F. undertakes to prove this point by a put 
ease. ‘He shall speak for himself—‘‘ For ought we can see, God 
might determine to make a particular pianet, or not to make it, and 
ineither case, the perfection of his nature is not affected.” But how 
does this prove that Divine determinations are not essential to the Di- 
vine nature? Should God determine to make a particular planet or 
not to make it; in either case He must have some determination. 
Itis essential to the Divine nature that God should have a determina- 
tion on the subject, either that the planet should exist or not ex- 
ist. It is equally essential to the Divine nature that God should 
make that determination respecting it, which is wisest and best. 
And the same may be said of every other event supposable. How 
does it appear, then, that the Divine decrees are not as essential to 
the Divine nature, as the divine fore-knowledge? Inthe case which 
Dr. F. has put, the Divine fore-knowledge can extend no farther 
than-the Divine decrees. Had God determined to create a particu- 
lar planet, He would have fore-known its existence. Had He de- 
termined not to create it, he could not have fore-known its exis- 
tence, but must have fore-known its non-existence. His fore-know- 
ledge, therefore, in this case, must have been both commensurate 
with his decree and founded upon it. The Dr. proceeds.— 


“But to know is so essential to Him, that the moment he ceases to 
know all that is, or might be, under any possible contingency, he ceases 
to be God.” 


It is freely admitted, that God cannot cease to. fore-know those 
future events which he has decreed without ceasing to be God. 


as 
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But it is by no-means clear that he must cease to be God by not 
fore-knowing future events which come’ into existence under a 
“contingency,” or. by chance. It is no less absurd to suppose that 
Omniscience can foresee events. which are absolutely uncertain; 
than that Omnipotence can produce events which are absolutely 
impossible. Omniscience can no more effect a contradiction than 
Omnipotence. But let us hear Dr. F. a little further— 

“Ts it not absurd, then, to say the least, to make an essential attribute 
of Deity depend upon the exercise of his attributes ?—the divine pre- 
science depend upon his decrees and determinations ?” 

But there is no more propriety in calling the Divine fore-knowledge 
an essential attribute of Deity, than in calling his decrees such. Both 
necessarily flow fromthe Divine attributes; but neither of them 
constitutes an essential attribute of Deity. The determination of 
God is an exercise of his heart, and his foresight or fore-knowledge 
is an exercise of his understanding. There is a difference between 
the essential knowledge of God and his fore-knowledge. His es- 
sential knowledge comprehends his own perfections, and thereby 
all things possible. But his fore-knowledge comprehends his own” 
decrees, and thereby all future events. The Dr. says: 


“It would seem by this argument, that, if not in the order of time, at 
least, in the order of thought, and in the order of cause and effect, the 
exercises of an attribute preceded the attribute itself; and in short, the 

_ attribute must be exercised asa cause to bring it into existence! To 
this monstrous conclusion we are led by following out this argument.” 

This is, indeed, a “monstrous conclusion;” and it is difficult to 
see how.a man of Dr. Fisk’s ability and ingenuousness should be 

. led to it by following out the argument. ‘The Dr.’s argumentation. 
is substantially as follows: If the Divine fore-knowledge depends 
upon the Divine decrees, then the Divine fore-knowledge evidently 
depends upon itself; and is the cause of its own existence : since- 
decrees and fore-knowledge are one and the same thing. This is 
the only way conceivable, in which the Dr. could come at this ‘‘ mon- 
strous conclusion.”’ It appears, therefore, from the Dr.’s own rea- 
soning, that, “It is sometimes contended, that predestination and 
fore-knowledge are the same.’ Still, we had supposed that, -with 
the Dr. himself, p. 5. 


_ “This however by the more judicious is not now insisted on. For it 
is self-evident, that to know and to decree are distinct operations; and to 
every one acquainted with the common definition of the terms, they. 
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must convey distinct and different ideas. And if these are distinct 
ideas in the human mind, they must be also in the divine mind, unless 
it can be shown that these terms, when applied to God have an entirely 
different meaning from that by which they are understood among men. 
And as this cannot be pretended,” it is no wonder that the Dr. was 
sensible that he had been led to a “ moustrous conclusion.” 


Le 
NUMBER IL. 


In my preceding number, I took notice of Dr. Fisk’s “monstrous 
conclusion,” that if the Divine fore-knowledge be founded upon the 
Divine decrees, then “the exercises of an attribute preceded the 
attribute itself; in short, the attribute must be exercised as a cause 
to bring it into existence ;” that is, to found fore-knowledge upon 
decrees, is the same as to found it upon its own“exercises. After 
Dr. F. has conducted us to this “‘monstrous conclusion” we need 
not be greatly surprised, at finding immediately 


“connected with it another, equally monstrous and absurd. If God 
must predetermine events in order to know them, then, as the cause is 
in no case dependent on the effect, the decrees of God must be passed 
and his plan contrived, independently of his knowledge, which only had 
an existence as the effect of these decrees.” 


In this last conclusion Dr. F. takes it for granted that ail the 
knowledge of God consists in fore-knowledge. So that if his de- 
crees in the order of nature, be antecedent to his fore-knowledge, 
they must be antecedent to all his knowledge. But the truth is, 
the Decrees of God may be, and really are, founded in his essential 
knowledge and wisdom, notwithstanding his fore-knowledge is 
founded upon-his decrees. Dr. F’. goes on to say, 


“What must be the character of that plan and of those decrees, which 
were formed and matured without knowledge, we will not stop to exam- 
ine, for the idea borders too closely upon the ludicrous, to be dwelt upon 
in a serious discourse. And yet I cannot see how this conclusion can 
be avoided, reasoning from such premises.” 

The “premises” are, that God fore-knew all things from eternity ; 
and that his fore-knowledge must be founded upon decrees. The 
conclusion which Dr. F. ‘cannot see how to avoid’ is, that “the 
decrees of God must be passed, and his plan contrived independently 
of his knowledge.””—How Dr. F., with all his shrewdness, can avoid 
seeing how to avoid this conclusion, “we will not stop to examine, 
for the idea borders too closely upon the ludicrous, to be dwelt upon 
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in a serious” review. ‘It seems to us,” as well as the Dr. perfectly 


“consistent, to consider that, in the order of cause and effect, the exer- 
cise of the divine. attributes is consequent upon their existence; and 
that the plan of the Almighty is the result of his infinite knowledge; 
and that the decrees of his throne flow forth from the eternal fountain of 
his wisdom. This idea, moreover, accords with the scripture—‘“f'or 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate, to be conformed to the 
image of his son.” ‘“ Elect according to the fore-knowledge of God the 
Father.” Dr. F. says, “In these passages predestination and the decree 
of election, are most clearly founded on fore-knowledge. This, there- 
fore, must settle the question. God fore-knows in order to predestinate ; 
but he does not predestinate in order to fore-know.” 


Fore-knowledge is not always used in one and the same sense. 
It sometimes refers to the nature of future events, and sometimes 
to their actual existence. God fore-knows future events in both 


these senses. He fore-knows what events will be for the best on ~ 


the whole, and He fore-knows what events will actually come to 
pass. In the first sense, the Divine fore-knowledge means the same 
as the dictates of Divine wisdom. In this sense, it is freely admit- 
ted, that the divine decrees are founded in the divine fore-knowl- 
edge. He fore-knew from eternity what events would be for the 
best, and determined that they should come to pass; and thus He 
fore-knew their actual existence. In the first sense, the fore-knowl- 
edge of God is the foundation of his decrees, and in the last sense 
it is founded on his decrees. . Fore-knowledge is doubtless to be 
understood in the first sense explained, in the passages which have 
just been quoted. It may be said consistently with truth and fact, 
that “those whom God fore-knew it would be best to predestinate ; 
them he did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son.” 
It is also in the same sense, that the elect are “elect according to 
the fore-knowledgeof God the Father.’’ God fore-knew it Geakibe 
best. to elect them, and therefore actually did elect them according 
to this fore-knowledge of what was wisest and best. But this is’ 
not the sense in which Dr. F. means to be understood. For as he 
means to destroy the argument of the Calvinists, he must of course 
intend to be understood as insisting that the Divine decrees are 
founded on that kind of fore-knowledge which respects not the 
nature merely, but the actual existence of future events. But that 
the Divine fore-knowledge in this last sense, is antecedent to the 
Divine decrees and the foundation of them is palpably absurd. The 
absurdity of Dr. Fs theory can be easily illustrated by examples. 
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God “fore-knew that the world would exist: and therefore deter- 
-mined that it should exist. He fore-knew that Paul-would be con- 
verted ; and therefore determined that he should be converted. He 
fore-knew that Peter would be saved, and therefore determined that 
he should be saved. He fore-knew that the dead would rise, and 
therefore determined that they should rise. He fore-knew that there - 
would be a day of judgment, and therefore determined that there 
should be. According to Dr. F. God’s fore-knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the world was antecedent to his will, or decree and the 
foundation of it. God fore-knew that the world would exist before 

_ He intended it should exist. He would therefore have fore-known 
the existence of the world, even if He had never willed its exist- 
ence. Dr. F. it will be recollected, p. 4, has defined predestination 
to be “an efficient predetermination to bring about or accomplish 
any future event.” But wherein consists the “efficiency of a de- 

~ termination to bring about or accomplish future events which it is 
previously fore-known will come to pass independently of those 
determinations ? 

Will Dr. F. admit, that there are any future events, whatever, 
which depend upon the Divine will? If there are any such future 
events as depend on the Divine.will, is it not a contradiction to 
say, that the Deity can fore-know those events before He knows his 
own will respecting them, and even before He has any will respec- 
ting them? If the existence of the world, fur instance, depended 
on the will of God; how could He know that the world would come 
into existence, before He knew that it was his intention to bring it 
into existence; and even before any such intention. existed in his 
own mind ? f 

“But (the Dr. says) foreknowledge is pressed into this argument in 
another form. “The foreknowledge of God,” it is said, “is tantamount 
to a decree, because, inasmuch as God cannot be ina mistake, whatever 
he foreknows must take place—his knowledge makes it certain.” This 
is indeed shifting the argument; for if God’s knowledge makes an event 
Certain, of course it is not his predetermination. But according to this 
notion, every thing contained in the idea of predestination is implied 
in foreknowledge, which is only throwing the subject back, on the ground 
first glanced at, that knowledge and decree are both one, which is ob- 
viously absurd. Besides, such an idea would make the scriptures that 
represent God’s foreknowledge as distinct from his decree and antece- 
dent to it, worse than unmeaning. “Whom he did foreknow, them he . 


did predestinate,” would mean, “whom he did predestinate, them he did 
predestinate”—and, “elect according to the foreknowledge of God, 
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would only mean, “that the decree of election, was according to the de- 
cree of election!” ‘The absurdity of which is too apparent to need com- 
ment. Andit may be urged further,in reply to this argument, that knowl- 
edge or foreknowledge cannot in the nature of things, have the least pos- 
sible influence, in making an event certain. It is not at all difficult to 
conceive how the certainty of an event can beget knowledge; but if any 
one thinks that knowledge is the cause of certainty, let him show it—to 
me such a connection is inconceivable. Whatever God foreknows or 
foresees, will undoubtedly come to pass. But the simple question is, 
does the event take place because it is foreknown, or is it foreknown, 
because it will take place? Or in other words, does God know an event 
to be certain because it is certain, or does his knowing it to be certain 
make it certain? The question thus stated, at once suggests the true 
answer; for he would be considered a. fool or a madman, who should 
seriously assert, that, a knowledge of a certainty produced that certain- 
ty. According to that, a certainty must exist, in order to be foreknown; 
and it must be foreknown, in order to exist! From all which it appears, 
that fore-knowledge can have no influence in making a future event 
certain.” 


But Dr. F. might have spared himself the trouble of refuting an 
error which no well informed Calvinists ever embraced. Calvinists 
do not mean that the Divine fore-knowledge makes future events 
certain, according to the literal import of that word. If they ever 
use the word ‘‘ makes” in this connection, they use it in a figurative 


and restricted sense. All they mean is, that the Divine fore- 


knowledge proves future events certain. And this is really the 
case. It is impossible that God should fore-know that future events 
will come to pass unless it is infalibly certain that they will com 
to pass. This, Dr. F. himself admits. For he says, 


“Whatever God foreknows or foresees, will undoubtedly come to 
pass. But the simple question is, does the event take place; because it 
is fore-known, or is it fore-known because it will take place? Orin 
other words, does God know an event to be certain because it is cer- 
tain, or does his knowing it to be certain make it certain?” 


Dr. F. justly observes, 


“The question thus stated suggests the true answer; for he would be 
considered a fool, or a madman, who should seriously assert, that a 
knowledge of a certainty produced that certainty.” 


It is here admitted and proved by Dr. F. that Divine fore-knowl- 
edge demonstrates the certainty of future events, and that it de- 
pends upon that certainty. Dr. F. deserves the thanks of Calvinists 
not only for conceding this important point, but for placing it in a 
light so clear and convincing. I said, the Dr. deserved their thanks, 


because I am unwilling to suspect that the Dr. ‘meant not so, 
neither did his heart think so.’ 
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But if all things were fore-known, and therefore certain from 
eternity, as Dr. F. admits, the question very naturally arises, what 
made them certain? Did chance or contingency make them cer- 
tain? Dr. F. has not yet proved, that there is any such thing as 
chance or contingency ; andI venture to deny that there is any 
such thing in-existence. If there were any such thing as chance 
or contingency it could not render things certain. For uncertainty 
enters into. the very idea of it. It could not, therefore; be the 
ground of the Divine fore-knowledge: but on the other hand, it 
must render the very idea of fore-knowledge contradictory and 
absurd. 

Were future events rendered certain from eternity by any other 

‘being besides God? Certainly not. No being can operate as a 
cause before its own existence. God is the only being in the uni- 
verse who existed from eternity. And therefore no other being 
could have rendered it certain from eternity that any future events 
whatever would infallibly come to pass. Could the Divine perfec- 
tions render future events certain, independently of the Divine 
will? No. The perfections of God cannot secure the existence of 
any future events whatever, either against his will or independently 
of his will. God brings nothing to pass from mere physical neces- 
sity. Whatever He does, He does of choice. Had God never 
willed the existence of the heavens and earth, the present system of 
events could not have gone into operation. It is plain, then, that 
this certainty ofall future events from eternity, depended upon no 
cause out of the Divine Being; and that it could have depended 
‘upon no cause within the Divine Being, aside from the counsels of 
his will. Ifthe certainty of all future events depended upon any 
cause whatever, then it depended upon the Divine will; and it 
thereby demonstrates the universal and eternal decrees of God. 
Will the Dr. say, then, that this certainty depends on nothing? It 
isin vain for him‘to say, that it now depends on secondary causes. 
For the question is, on what did this known certainty depend be- 
fore there were any secondary causes in existence? Will Dr. F. 
say that before secondary causes existed, this previous certainty 
which was infallibly known to God, did not depend on any thing? 
If so, what is the difference between Dr. F’s. theory on this sub- 


ject, and Fatalism? Fatalism teaches, that all things were certain 
: 2 
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from eternity, but that:this certainty does not depend upon ‘the 
Divine will, nor upon the Divine existence, nor upon any cause 
whatever. Dr. F. thinks, p. 14, that ‘ Fatalism is nearly allied to 
Calvinian predestination’! But if Dr. F. means to maintain, that 
this previous and eternal certainty of future events, did not depend 
on the Divine will, then his theory on this subject, is not merely 
“allied” to Fatalism, but is the very essence and quintessence of it. 
’ Dr. F. therefore, it is hoped, will pause, and seriously reflect. For 
‘the doctrine of Fate,” he has said himself, “is the element in 
which infidelity lives, and moves, and has its being.” 


NUMBER IIL 


So far as Dr. Fisk is concerned, I might perhaps dismiss that 
part of his discourse which relates to the Divine fore-knowledge. 
But for the sake of my Methodist brethren, I must take notice of 
three subterfuges with which they have been provided by a more 
popular, perhaps a more learned, but in my opinion a less able de- 
fender of thei faith, I mean. Dr. Adam Clarke. One of Dr: 
Clarke’s subterfuges is, that future events are not all fore-known 
by God, in the same sense. He says, that some future events are 
certain, and others contingent; and he explains the Divine fore- - 
knowledge according to this distinction. “He thinks, that God fore- 
knows those future events whichare certain, As CERTAIN; and those ~ 
future events which are uncertain or contingent, AS UNCERTAIN, or 
conTinceENT. Here Dr. Clarke has committed himself in two im- 
portant particulars. In the first place, he has begged the main- 
point in dispute: That there are future events, which are absolutely 
UNCERTAIN Or CONTINGENT. And in the second place, he aban- 
dons the ground which he professes to hold in common with his 
opponents; That Ged certainty fore-knows whatever comes to pass. 
I venture to deny, that there are any future events which are abso- | 
lutely uncertain, or contingent, and challenge the proof. Dr. 
Clarke’s disciples cannot prove it, without demonstrating, that it is 
neither true nor false, that some future events will take place. If 
they admit it to be true, that future events will take place; they 
thereby acknowledge, that the existence of those events is abso- 
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lutely certain. Ifthey say that it is false, that those future events 
will take place, they thereby affirm, that those future events are not — 
future; and that the non-existence of those future events is ab- 
solutely certain. If, therefore, they admit, that it is either true or 
false, that future events will take place, they must acknowledge 
that there is no absolute uncertainty or contingency respecting 
them. It consequently devolves on those, who have taken 
refuge in ‘Dr. Clarke’s theory of absolute contingency and-un- 
‘certainty, to affirm and prove that it is neither true nor false, that 
some future events will take place. Whether the Methodists in 
general will venture upon the affirmation, or undertake the demon- 
_ Stration, till some new champion in the spirit and power of Dr. 
Clarke shall lead- the way, it is not my province to determine. 

But, as has been already observed, Dr. Clarke, in his theory of 
contingency, abandons the ground which he professes to hold in_ 
common with his opponents: That G'od certainly fore-knows what- 
soever comes to pass. ‘To say, that there are some events which 
are uncertain or contingent, in the view of God, and that He fore- 
knows them as such, is the same as to say that there are some events 
which in the eye.of God are matters of uncertain conjecture; that, 
in respect to their taking place, they are absolutely unknowable, 
and fore-known only as impossible to be fore-known. In. these 
contingent events, Dr. Clarke, and Arminians generally, include . 
all the voluntary actions of creatures. According to the above — 
_ theory, therefore, God does not certainly fore-know the future con- 
duct of his creatures. Their future exercises and actions are al- 
~ together contingent and uncertain in his view. It is to the Divine 
mind, a matter of doubt and absolute uncertainty, how any of his 
~ creatures will act in time to come. It devolves on the advocates of 
this hazardous position, to show how God could certainly and in- 
fallibly foretell events, which, by reason of their contingency, He 
could not know would certainly and infallibly take place. It be- 
longs to them to reconcile that ignorance of futurity which their 
theory ascribes to Omniscience, with the acknowledged perfections 
of Jehovah, and the infallible declarations, promises and predictions 
of his Holy Word. 

But, Dr. Clarke, it seems, was not perfectly satisfied with this 
subterfuge, and therefore he invented another. He made the diss 
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covery, that the Divine Omniscience is not the knowledge of all 

things, but the power of knowing them; and that the Divine fore- 

knowledge of all future events, is only a power to fore-know their 

existence, and therefore, does not imply that all future events are 

actually fore-known. He thinks that Omniscience no more implies 

that God knows all things which he has power to know, than 

Omnipotence implies that God does all things which he has power 

todo. But it may be said that God might have been, and that He 

once was Omnipotent, without doing any thing which He had power 

todo. He was Omnipotent from eternity, but all his works began in 

time. Ifthe Omniscience of God as well-as his Omnipotence be 

resolved into mere power, it would not only follow, that God might 

_be Omniscient without knowing every thing, but that he might be 

Omniscient without knowing any thing. But we have the same 

right to resolve all the perfections of the Deity into mere power, that 

we-have to resolve his Omniscience into this attribute. It might 

be said, for instance, with as much appearance of truth, that the 

infinite goodness of God does not imply that He is actually good,. 
nor his. infinite wisdom, that He is actually wise; nor his Omni- 

presence, that He is actually in all places of the universe; but that 
these perfections merely imply, that God has power to be good, and 

wise, and every where present. Besides, this subterfuge of Dr. 

Clarke subverts his former subterfuge. For if God is Omniscient, 

and his Omniscience is a power to know all things, then all things 

are knowable; and there are no such events in existence, as are abso- 

' lutely uncertain or contingent. It is absurd to suppose that God 
could have the power to fore-know all future events, if there were an- 
absolute uncertainty or contingency in any of them. For the very 

idea of such uncertainty or contingency in future events, implies an 

impossibility of their being fore-known. 

There is reason to apprehend that. Dr. Clarke and Arminians 
generally, have not been perfectly satisfied with either of the two 
subterfuges. which I have just examined. For, lest these should 
fail, they have contrived a third. They affirm, that strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as fore-knowledge ot after-knowledge 
with God: but that He is one eternal now. This subterfuge, hows 
ever, shall be considered in my next number, 
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NUMBER IV. 


The sentiment was maintained by Dr. Adam Clarke, and is still 
~ maintained by many others, that there is no such thing as duration 
with respect to the Divine Being. They contend there is no such 
thing, strictly speaking, as either fore-knowledge or after-knowledge 
with God: that He is one eternal now. The argument by which 
they attempt to support this position, is briefly as follows: that there 
is no succession of exercises in the mind of God; and, therefore, 
there can be no duration with respect to Him. But neither the 
principle assumed, nor the conclusion drawn from it, will bear ex- 
amination. In this argument there are two things taken for grant- 
ed, which are not true. In the first place, it is taken for granted, 
that duration necessarily implies succession. But this is not the 
case. Succession does, indeed, necessarily imply duration, but du- 
ration does not necessarily imply succession. Let us select, for ex- 
ample, an elementary particle of matter. It is easy to see, that the 
duration of this particle does not depend upon a succession of chan- 
ges in it; nor does its duration imply any such succession. Though 
there is no succession of changes in it, yet it is still the subject of 
duration. . The elementary particles composing the material uni- 
verse, have undergone no material alteration since the creation of 
the world. It is true, they have been subject to a variety of mo- 
tions and combinations. But these motions and alterations are by 
no means essential properties. ‘They are merely incidentel and ar- 
bitrary, depending entirely on the will of the deity. Had God 
pleased, He might easily have preserved all these elementary parti- 
cles, both in a state of separation, and in a state ofrest.. And if He 
had done this, it is plain, that this circumstance could not have in- 
creased, nor diminished, nor annihilated their duration. It would 
still have been proper to ascribe to them time past, time present, 
and time future. Their duration is not incidental; it belongs to 
their very essence: and in respect to their essence, they are ident- 
ically the same now, that they were when they were brought into 
existence. Duration is likewise applicable to the essence of the hu- 
man soul, in which there is no change; but which always contin- 
ues identically the same. Duration, then, does not necessarily im- 


ply succession. And therefore if it should be admitted, that there 
. ok 
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is no succession in the mind of God, still it would not follow, that 
there is no such thing as duration in respect to Him. 

But we are told that there can be no such thing as duration with 
respect to the divine Being, because He is eternal. This argument. 
takes-it for granted, that eternity precludes the idea of duration. 
But the truth is, duration enters into the very idea of eternity. The 
eternity of God implies, that He always has existed, and that he al- 
ways will exist. The very meaning of eternity, is duration without 
end. Eternity is so far from implying, that there is no such thing 
as past duration, that it implies.a past duration to which there was 
no beginning. And it is so far from implying that there is no such 
thing as future duration, that it implies a future duration which will 
never end. Eternal duration is perfectly intelligible. We caneas- 
ily conceive of an eternity which is past, and of an eternity to come. 
But what is meant by an eternity in which there is no duration? 
An eternity which implies neither the. past nor the future? An 
eternal now? 'To exclude the past and the future from eternity, is 
to. make it consist in the present moment. An eternal now is an_ 
eternal moment. If eternity precludes both the past and the future, 
and includes only the present, then, though a being should begin 
and terminate his existence the same instant, he might still be cal- 
Jed eternal. On this ground it will follow, that creatures are eter- 
nal-every moment, and.there are as many eternities as there are 
moments. I venture to say that an ‘eternal now,” or an eternity in ” 
which there is no duration is a very short eternity. 

It will be asked perhaps, if there is any propriety in saying, that 
God is elder now, than he was, when he created the world. I an- 
swer, there is not. Nor does the eternity of God, as consisting, in 
duration without beginning and without end, imply any such-ab- 
surdity. It necessarily implies the contrary. The terms old and 
young imply a beginning of existence; and therefore they are alto- 
gether inapplicable to a beginningless duration. 

But I have not yet done with the argument which takes it for 
granted, that there is no succession of exercises in the mind of 
God, and thence infers, that there is no duration with respect to 

Him. It has been shown already, that the conclusion is not le- 
gitimately drawn from the principle assumed, even admitting it to 
be true. JI am now prepared to examine the principle itself, which 
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asserts that there is no succession of exércises in the divine mind. 

If there be no succesion of volitions inthe divine mind ; then that 
volition which created the world, always was exerted, is now exert- 
ed, and always will be exerted. But it is impossible that an efficient 
volition of the divine Being should be exerted, without producing 
its effect. If that volition which created the woth always was ex 
erted, then the world was always created. If God is now exerting 
that volition, and always will be exerting it, then he is now creating 
the world, and always will be creating it. 

If there be no succession of volitions in the mind of God; then 
that divine volition which will destroy the world, always has been 
exerted, is now exerted, and always will be exerted. And hence. 
it follows, that this divine volition always has destroyed the world, 
ts now destroying it, and always will be destroying it. 

Again: If there be no succession of exercises in the divine mind; 
then that volition which created the world, and that which will de- 
stroy it, are one and the same, from eternity to eternity ; and there- 
fore, the world always was created and destroyed, is now created 
and destroyed, and always will be created and destroyed at one,and 
the same time. 

If there be no succession of exercises in the divine mind, then 
God hasthe same feelings towards the fallen angels now, that he 
_ had before they fell from their first estate ; and the sam2 feelings to- 
wards sinners, after they become saints, that he had before their 
‘conversion. 

Perhaps some opponent will say, however, that those divine vo- 
litions which produce external effects, are successive, but thé divine 
determinations are eternal. But it may be replied, that this is giv- 
ing up the point in dispute. If there be any succession of exercises 
in the divine mind, then there must be such a thing as duration 
- with respect to God. For although duration does not necessarily 
imply succession, yet succession does necessarily imply duration. 

It is said that a succession, or series of exercises in the divine 
mind, implies a beginning to them; or a period when the divine 
being was entirely destitute of them. But I answer, we can as eas- 
ily conceive of eternal motion, as of eternal rest: of eternal mental 
exertion, as of eternal ‘mental inactivity. And to my mind eternal 
_ mental exertion ismuch more conceivable, than eternal mental in- 
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activity. In creatures a series of exercises has commenced which 
will never terminate. - But there is no more absurdity ina series 
which had no beginning, than in a series which will never end. 

It may be said, that if the divine exercises are successive, then 
every one of the divine exercises has had a beginning ; and what 
is true of every exercise in this series individually considered, must 
be true of the whole series collectively considered. And therefore 
since every exercise in this series must have had a beginning ; the 
whole series must have hada heginning; and, consequently, a suc- 
cession of exercises in the divine mind, implies, that a period once 
was, when the divine being was entirely devoid of exercises. 

Answer. This objection, though .plausible, is sophistical. If it 
proves any thing, it will prove too much. If it proves, that there 
cannot be a series which has no beginning, it will prove in the 
same way, that there cannot be aseries which will never end. The 
reasoning is justas applicable in the one case, as in the other. The 
objector might attempt to show in the same way, that the series of 
exercises which has begun in the /wman soul cannot continue for- 
ever, but must necessarily have an end. He might reason thus :— 
* Every exercise in the series of human exercises must have an end. 
But what is true of every exercise in this series, individually consid- 
ered, must be true also of the whole series collectively considered : and 
therefore.the whole series must have an end. Consequently the peri- 


od must come, when the human soul will be entirely devoid of exercis- 


es. This reasoning seems plausible ; but who does not see that it 


must be sophistical and unsound 2? 

The objector, likewise, might argue in the same way, that there 
are bounds to space. He might reason thus: ‘ Every portion of 
space is bounded. But what is true of every portion separately and 
individually considered, must be true of all those portions collective- 
ly considered. And, therefore, all space is bounded; or there are. 
certain bounds, beyond which, there is no space whatever. This rea- 
soning is similar to the objecior’s reasoning with respect to the ex- 
ercises of the Divine mind, and is just as plausible. But who does 
not see, that it mwsé be asophism, whether he can answer it or not? 


The fallacy of the above reasoning, consists “in the misapplication 


and abuse of terms. The term whole -is not applicable to infinity, 
but only to what is finite. In using the phrase whole series, the ob- 
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“Jector virtually. makes the series he is speaking of, a finite series, 
before he infers that it is so. He virtually takes for granted the 
very thing to be proved. Besides, there is another fallacy in the 
argument, which consists in using the same word in different sen- 
ses. Thus when it is said, with respect to a series of exercises in 
the Divine mind, that every exercise in this series must have a be- 
ginning, the term beginning is not to be understood numerically. 
It has no relation to number or succession, whatever. But when it 
is inferred that the series has.a beginning, this same term is used in 
a very different sense. It relates to number and succession. It 
means that there is an exercise in the series which is the first of 
all. It is true; that every exercise in the series, begins to exist. 
But this. does not imply that every exercise in the series begins the 
Series; nor that there is one exercise in the series which begins it. 
The fact, therefore, that every exercise in this series has a begin- 
ning in itself, wrrmout any relation either to number or succession, 
does not certainly imply that the series has a beginning wiTu rela- 
tion to number and succession. Although every exercise begins to 
exist ; still the exercises in the series may be innumerable: the se- 
‘ries, numerically speaking, may be without beginnning, and without 
nd, 

Again: It is said, that whatever begins to exist, must be an ef- 
fect and have a cause. Unless this be admitted, it is thought it 
will be impossible to prove, that any thing whatever is an effect ; 
and consequently, that even the existenee of God cannot be proved 
from the things which are made. Hence it is inferred, that, if the 
Divine exercises are successive, they must be effects and have an 
antecedent cause. But a beginningless series of effects resulting 
from a previous cause, is a plain absurdity. 

Answer. It is freely admitted, that a beginningless series of ef- 
fects, resulting from a previous cause, is plainly absurd. It is also 
admitted, that whatever begins to exist out of a self-existent being 
must be an effect, and have a cause. But it is not admitted, that 
whatever begins to exist, within a” self-existent being, must be an 
effect, and have a cause. No being in the universe, besides God, 
is self-existent. The imperfecton of all other beings is decisive evi- 
dence, that they are not self-existent, but dependent. And since 
they do not exist by the necessity of their nature, they cannot move 

. 
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and act by any such necessity. Their existence, and consequently 

all their motions and actions are effects, and must have a cause ade-_ 
quate to their production. But it is not so with the Divine Being. 

There is no imperfection in him, and, therefore, nothing incompat- 

ible with self-existence. He is absolutely perfect ; and an absolute- 
ly perfect being must be independent in his existence ; he must exs 

ist by the necessity of his own nature. There is something inthe 

nature of the divine Being, which renders his existence necessary ; 

and that necessity which lies at the foundation of his ex¢stence, must 

lie equally at the foundation of his affections and exercises. A suc~- 
cession of exercises in the Divine Being, therefore, does by no means 

imply the absurdity, that He causes them himself; but only that 

He chooses and acts by necessity, just as He exists. Nor does a 

necessity of exercises in God, imply any such necessity of exercises 

in his creatures. They have not the properties of necessary exist- 

ence. And as they do not even exist by the necessity of their na- 

ture, it is impossible, that they should move and act by any such ne- 

cessity. 
_. -Again: It is objected that a succession of exercises in the Divine 

mind, implies that- God is mutable. 

Answer. ‘There is a plain distinction between such a mutability 
_as implies imperfection, and such a mutability as does not imply any 
imperfection. Now a succession of exercises in the mind of God, 
does.not imply that he is mutable in his existence; nor that he is 
mutable in his aétributes ; nor that he is mutable in his purposes. 
And therefore it does not imply any such mutability as involves the 
least degree of imperfection. It implies nothing inconsistent with 
that kind of ‘mmutability which the Scriptures ascribe to God as a 
perfection of his nature. In short, it implies nothing inconsist- 
eni with the most just and scriptural views of an infinitely perfect 
Being. 

The representations of Scripture concerning God clearly imply, 
that there is a succession of exercises in the Divine mind. - Accord- 
ing to Scripture, God looked with complacency upon all his works, 
before sin entered into the world, and pronounced them very good. 
But after the fall, man lost the complacency of his maker, and be- 
came the object of his disgust. ‘It [then] repented the Lord that 
he bad made man, and it grieved him at his heart.” Although this 


~~ 
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Scripture expression does not denote any change of character, or 
purpose in the Divine Being, yet it does denote such a change of 
feeling in the mind of God, towards man, as his change from a ho- 
ly to a sinful character required. God never regretted all things 
considered, that he had made man; yet, after all flesh had corrupt- 
ed their way upon the earth, it was to God in itself considered a just 
matter of regret, and sorrow and grief, -that he had given man ex- 
istence. I here make the distinction between what is undesirable in. 
ITSELF, and desirable on the WHOLE, because, without this distinc- 
tion, it is impossible toe give a correct, or even a plausible interpre- 
tation of the passage which has been quoted. 'To God is ascribed 
grief in other places of Scripture. ‘ How shall I give thee up 
Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee Israel? how shall I make thee 
as Admah? how skall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled together.” According to 
Scripture, God exercises very different feelings towards sinners be- 
fore their conversion from what he exercises towards them after 
their conversion. ‘God is angry withthe wicked every day.” But 
after sinners become converted unto God, they are no longer the 
objects of his unmingled abhorrence, but the objects of his compla- 
cency and delight.. As soon as they learn the fear of the Lord, 
“‘the Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him.” Such various 
affections in the mind of God, corresponding to the natures, rela-. 
tions, and changes of things, imply that his heart is not one, indi- 
visible and eternal exercise ; but that he hasa variety and succession 
of holy exercises. 

The Scripture speaks of God in the past, present, and future ten- 
ses. It teaches us, for instance, that God did create the world in 
the beginning ; that he is now upholding and governing the world ; 
and that he will judge the world at the ast day. Nor is there any. 
good reason to believe that such Scripture representations are mere 
accommodations to the understanding and language of men, and 
not to be understood according to their literal and obvious import. 
For Scriptnre and reason unite to’ prove, that past, present and fu- 
ture duration is no less applicable to the divine Being, than to his 
creatures. But enough has been said to expose the absurdity of 
the supposition, that “God is one eternal now”; and that there is 
no such thing as fore-knowledge in respect to him. Doubtless the 
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Scriptures are perfectly and literally correct in ascribing ‘ fore- 
knowledge to god,” Dr. Adam Clarke and his followers to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

I hope my Methodist brethren’ will excuse my apparent Siputel 
sion in this and the preceding number, when I assure them, that it 
was intended for their benefit. I expected they would think it ne- 
cessary to call in Dr. Clarke to help Dr. Fisk maintain his ground. 
And I thought it was incumbent on me, to save them and Dr. 
Clarke that needless trouble. 

I intend in my next number, to pay the most strict attention to 
Dr. Fisk. 


ee 
NUMBER V. 


I have already considered Dr. Fisk’s professed refutation of the’ 
Calvinistic argument, founded on the divine fore-knowledge, and 
also three subterfuges of Dr. Adam Clarke. One of these subter- 
fuges is, That the Divine fore-knowledge consists partly in conjec- 
ture. Another is, That the Divine fore-knowledge consists-merely 
in the power of fore-knowing. And the third is, That there is no 
such thing as Divine fore-knowledge; or, That ‘God is one eternal 
now.” ‘The last of these subterfuges Ijsuspect Dr. Fisk had in 
view, as a last resort, in the sentence which closes his remarks up- 
on the second Calvinistic argument which he considers.- The sen- 
tence is as follows: [p.8.] ‘As he is in every point of wide im- 
mensity, so he is in every moment of Jong eternity.” To say that 
“God is in every moment of long eternity,” confounds the distine- 
tion between past, present and future duration, and implies, that 
“God is one eternal now.” But this subterfuge was fully exposed. 
in my last number. The Divine rorx-knowledge, therefore, must 
not be treated m this discussion as a nonentity, but asa solid reali- 
ty. Dr. Fisk denies, that the Divine fore-knowledge is founded up- 
on the Divine decrees. On the contrary, he contends, that the de- 
crees of God are founded upon his fore-knowledge. The Doctor 
himself allows, that there are some future events which God has de- 
creed. And this is the same as to admit, that there are some future 
events which never would take place, if God had not decreed them, 
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And yet, according to Dr. Fisk; God’s fore-knowledge even of 
those events which depend upon his decrees, does not prove those 
jecrees. He contends that God fore-knew those events before he. 
decreed them. That is, He fore-knew those events which could not 
ake place without his decrees, before those decrees were formed. 
He fore-knew they would take place, before he knew the reason 
WHY they would take place ; and even before there was any such 
reason. To say that his fore-knowledge of‘those events does not. 
prove them to have been decreed, implies that He might have fore- 
known them, if they never kad been decreed; although they could 
not take place without-being decreed. Such is the palpable absurd- 
ty of Dr. Fisk’s mode of reasoning on this subject. , 
Perhaps, however, the Doctor for the sake of avoiding this ab- 
sardity, would be willing to admit, that God’s fore-knowledge of . 
hose events which depend upon his decrees, does itse/f depend upon 
hem ; and that he cannot fore-know .what events will fulfil his de- 
srees, without first knowing that there are such decrees to be ful- 
illed. But this admission would spoil all his reasoning upon the 
subject. After making this admission, “he could not even pretend, 
hat fore-knowledge founded upon decrees ‘‘ makes an essential attri- 
mute of Deity depend upon the exercise. of his attributes.” Or that 
t implies that “the decrees of God must be. passed and his plan 
ontrived independently of his knowledge.” 
Besides: Nothing but the divine decrees could cake any future 
vents certain from eternity. Consequently, that certainty which is 
he object of the divine fore-knowledge, necessarily implies the di- 
‘ne decrees as its foundation. And, therefore, if the fore-know- 
edge of God proves that he has decreed some events, it equally 
roves that he has decreed all events. But Dr. Fisk cannot, on- 
fis own ground, prove from the divine fore-knowledge, that God: 
mas decreed any thing whatever.’ Nor can he consistently main- 
ain, that God has decreed any events in the universe. For it is 
lainly absurd to talk of God’s decreeing, that events should take 
lace, when he previously fore-knew. they would take place, inde- 
yendently of that decree. 

After the Doctor had completely subverted the divine decrees oe 
lis representation of the divine . fore-knowledge, it was not strange 
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that he should undertake to expunge the divine. decrees‘ from the. 
divine plan. He proceeds, [p. 7.] ; 
2. But predestination is argued, fromthe necessity of a divine plan.— 
“It cannot be conceived,” it is said, “that God would leave things at_ 
random and have no plan. But no alteration of his plan can take place, 
upon condition that his creatures act in this or that way.” But this ar- 
‘gument is easily answered, at least for the present.» For it assumes what 
ought to be proved, and what has not, tomy knowledge, ever been prov- 
ed, viz: that, to deny Calvinian predestination, is to deny, that God has 
a perfect plan. We acknowledge and maintain that God has a plan, one 
part of which is, to govern his responsible subjects without controlling 
their will, by a fixed decree—to punish the incorrigible, and save those 
who repent and believe. Does such a plan imply the necessity of a 
change, ‘on condition that his creatures act in this or that way?” Ifin- 
deed it was necessary for God to decree an event, in order to fore-know 
it, this inference might be just. But as this is seen to be false, it follows 
that a perfect God, whose eye surveys immensity and eternity-at a glance, 
and who necessarily knows all possibilities and contingencies, all that is, 
or will be, can perfectly arrange his plan, and preclude the possibility of 
a disappointment, although he does not, by a decree of predestination, 
fix oll the volitions and acts of his subjects. Even in human govern- 
ments, where the rulers can have no knowledge of the individuals who 
will transgress, or of the nature and extent of the transgressions, the 
prineiples and plan of government undergo no change, to accommodate 
themselves to the contingent acts of the subjects. How absurd then to 
suppose, that the All wise Ruler of the Universe will be subject to-dis- 
appointment, unless he predestinate the transgressions of sinners, and the 
obedience of his saints! The truth is, in my view, this idea detracts 
from the wisdom of God; for the perfection of his plan, as they maintain 
‘it, is predicated on the imperfection of his attributes. But our view of 
the divine plan accords well with our idea of his infinite nature. . 


Here Doctor F. first undertakes to state the argument, and then 
-attempts to refute it. The statement which he gives of the argu- 
ment is contained in the following words: ‘ It cannot be conceived 
that God would leave things at random, and have no plan. But no‘al- 
teration of his plan can take place upon condition, ‘that his-creatures 
act in this or that way.” 

But the Doctor has*neither refuted this argument, nor fairly stat- 
ed it. In the first place, he has not refuted the argument even as 
he has stated it himself. What he calls “the argument”? consists 
of two plain propositions, without any inference whatever. The 
first is, ‘That God would not leave things at random, and have no 
plan.’ Now this proposition, it is admitted, is stated by Dr. Fisk 
without proof. It is too plain to require proof. Dr. Fisk himsel! 
does not deny it. The second proposition contdined in what Dr. 
Fisk calls “‘ the argument” is, ‘That no alteration of his plan can 
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take place upon condition, that his creatures act in this-or that way.’ 
This. proposition likewise is assumed, according to the Doctor’ 8 
statement. And it isso plain a truth; that Doctor F.does not 
presume to call it in question. Now these two plain truths are the 
only propositions assumed in the argument so far as the Doctor 
states it. If any thing else is ‘‘ assumed,” it is assumed in the in« 
ference which the Doctor feels himself obliged-to draw from the two 
plain truths which he states as the substance of the argument. As 
Doctor F. has not told what inference he did draw from those two 
truths, I. can only conjecture what that inference was. * But I con: 
clude it must have been this, That God has fore-ordained whatso-. 
ever comes to pass. Whether this was the precise inference which 
the Doctor drew from those truths or not ; he seems to think it in- 
cumbent on him to disprove it. He says, [‘‘it assumes what ought 
to be proved, and what has not, to my knowledge, ever been prov- 
ed, viz: that to deny Calvinian predestination is to deny that God 
has a perfect plan. We acknowledge and maintain, that God has a 
plan, one part of which is, to govern his responsible subjects, with- 
out controlling their will, by a fixed decree—to punish the incorrig- 
ible, and save those who repent and believe. Does such a plan im- 
ply the necessity of a change, “on condition that his creatures act 
in this or that way’?] The Dr. makes the following reply. “If 
indeed it was necessary for God to decree an event in order to fore- 
know it, this inference might be just.” But this is seen to be strict- 
ly true, the Doctor’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding.— 
For no event could be fore-known from eternity, unless it was al- - 
ways certain. Nothing out of the divine Being existed from eter- 
nity to make it certain. And there was nothing within the divine 
Being which could make it certain, but the divine decree. It does 
not appear, therefore, that the above inference is unjust. And 
Doctor F. has not yet refuted the argument which he pretends to 
state. 

But, in the second place, the argument is not fairly-stated. The 
Dottor seems to think, that the perfection of the divine plan con- 
sists solely in itsimmutability. But a perfect plan implies something 
more. Ist. It must propose the best possible end. 2dly. It must 
include the best possible means. S8dly. It must preclude from the 
system every thing which is useless and detrimental. 4tbly. It 
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must be immutable.. Now infinite Goodness. must seek the best 
end.- Infinite wisdom must select the very best means for its ac- 
-complishment, and preclude every event from the system which-s 
-either detrimental or unnecessary. And infinite Power cannot fail 
to execute the plan which infinite Wisdom has devised, and infin- 
ite Goodness seeks to accomplish. 'The conclusion is irresistible: 
That God means to secure the greatest good ; and that the plan he 
has adopted, and which he is carrying into execution includes all 
those events which are necessary to the greatest good and. precludes 
all other events. The Doctor’s assertion, therefore,-that. ‘the 
perfection of God’s plan, as Calvinists maintain it, is predicated. 
on the imperfection of his attributes,’ is altogether gratuitous and 
unfounded. 

If Doctor F. could prove that God’s plan might be -mchenealll 
without fixing the character and conduct of his creatures, he could 
not tis prove the absolute perfection of sucha plan. The Doctor 
himself says, that ‘‘ Even in human governments, where the rulers 
can have no knowledge of the individuals who will transgress, or of 

_the nature and extent of the transgressions, the principles and plan 
of government undergo no change, to accommodate themselves to 
the contingent acts of the subjects.” Now surely Dr. F. will not 
pretend, that any human government is perfect, notwithstanding the 
immutability which he ventures to ascribe to them. In the divine 
_plan, therefore, immutability alone is not sufficient to constitute it 
perfect. |The Doctor admits that the divine plan might not be un- 
changeable, on.his principles, “if it was necessary for God to de- 
cree an event, in order to fore-know it”’ We have seen that this 
was necessary. And therefore the point whith Doctor F. labored 
so hard to establish, he has not proved. But if he had proved it, it 
would not have affected the argument, founded on the necessity of 
an absolutely perfect plan of divine operation. ; 

The argument founded on “the necessity of a dine plan’? may 
be presented in anotherlight. The essential knowledge and wisdom 
of God, must. place before him all possible events. His infinite 
goodness cannot possibly be indifferent to any of those events. ._He 
must have some choice respecting them all. Respecting every pos 
sible event he must choose, either that it shall exist, or that it shall 

-not. Those events which he chooses should exist, that choice must 
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secure. And all those which he choses should not exist, that 
very choice must prevent. Consequently, all those events which do 
exist, were chosen from eternity. 

The Doctor says, it is God’s plan “to punish the incorrigible, 
and save those who repent and believe.” . Now suppose a sinner 
should repent and believe to-day. According to Doctor F. it~ is 
God’s present intention to save him. But I suppose the Doctor in 
common with the rest of my Methodist brethren, believes that such 
a man may yet fall from grace, and die an incorrigible sinner ; and . 
that such instances have actually occurred. If it is the divine in- 
tention to save ev ery one who repents and believes, could such in- 
stances of falling from grace occur, without changing the divine: in- 
tentions towards those particular persons ? 

As Doctor F. professes to.believe in the divine fore-know ledge, 
I should like to put a few more questions to him on this subject, if 
he would not consider it uncivil.. Does. the Doctor believe that 
God fore-knew that the fallen angels would sin and be forever mis- 
erable, before he brought them into existence? Did God fore-' 
know that their existence. would prove an everlasting curse to them- 
selves and to millions of the humanrace? And did he in full view 
of these awful cons2quences, choose to give existence to those spi- 
rits? Has he fore-known from eternity, that it would have been 
good for Judas, and all those who die in their sins, .if they had nev- 
er been born? Does he fore-know all this, and still.choose to 
bring such individuals into existence? Can the Dr. love such a 
God as this? If so, Why can: he not love a God who has ford-or- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass. 


- Shs se 

NUMBER VL. 
‘T have already attempted to show, that the Calvinistic arguments 
founded on the divine fore-knowledge, and the perfection of the di- 
vine plan, are well founded; the attempt of Dr. Fisk and others to 
refute these arguments, notwithstanding. I shall now inquire, 


whether Dr. F. has proved the doctrine of predestination to be un- 
scriptural. 
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“The camper abound with passages which at once prove the doe- 
trine.” 


‘ Dr. Fisk aya: 


“Tf this is trae, then, rings we must submit”’!! 


It is devoutly to be wished, that the Doctor may not find it ne- 
cessary to “‘ submit”? to the truth, ‘ but Beige in it as one that find- 
eth great spoil.’ 


* But [says the Dr.] the question is, Where are these passages ? After 
_ such a strong assertion, it would probably appear surprising, to one un- 
acquainted with this subject, to learn, that there is not a single passage 
which teaches directly, that God hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes 


to pass. Yet this is the fact. If the doctrine is taught in scripture, it is 
in an indirect manner.” 


Here I would observe, 

1. Dr. Fisk affirms, “that there is not a single passage — 
_ teaches directly, that God hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes te 
-pass.”” I affirm that there is. The Dr.’s assertion is without proof. 

Mine, therefore, is as good as his. 

2. If Doctor F. means, that there is not a single passage which 
APPEARS to teach this doctrine directly; then he might have 
spared himself the trouble of explaining away, p. 9, the following 
passage : 

“ Who worketh all things after the council of his own will.” 

It were absurd for the Doctor to attempt to explain away a mean- 
ing which the passage did not even appear to have. 

3. If the Doctor’s assertion were true, it would not jus=fy the 
inference which the Doctor draws from it.. He asserts, ‘that 
there is not a single passage which teaches directly, that God hath 
fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” He infers, 

“If this doctrine is taught in Scripture itis in an indirect manner.” 

This inference is not contained in the premises. The truth is. 
a doctrine may not be taught directly in a single passage separately 
considered ; and yet be taught directly in several passages collective. 
ly considered. For example, the Unitarian, says, that there is not < 


single passage which teaches the doctrine of a T'rinity in the God 


head. His assertion is not true. But if it were true, it would no 


prove, that this doctrine is not directly taught in the Word of God 
One passage directly teaches that the Father is God; another, tha 
the Son is God; a third, that the Holy Ghost is God anda fourth 
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that “the Lord our God is one Lord.” Although a Trinity in Unity 
is not directly taught in any one of these passages, taken separate- 
ly; yet it ts directly taught in all those passages taken together — 
Just so, with respeet to the doctrine of predestination. Ifit were 
not taught in any one passage, taken singly and separately, that 
God fore-ordains whatsoever comes to pass ; still it would by no means 

- follow, that this doctrine is not directly and plainly taught in the 
Bible. 


“ Nor will it follow [says Dr. Fisk] because God hath predestinated 
some things ; that he hath, therefore, decreed all things.” 


I answer, the correctness of the inference, that God has decreed 
aut things, from the fact, that he has decreed some things ; depends 
on the nature and connection of those things which he has decreed. 
Thus: If God has decreed the least things, such as the falling of a 
sparrow, and the number of our hairs, it is reasonable to believe, 
that he has decreed things which are greater. If he has decreed 
things which are of the Jeast importance, he has doubtless decreed 
things which are of more importance. If he has decreed those things 
which pertain to the body; He has doubtless decreed those which 
pertain to the soul. If it was necessary, that he should fore-ordain 
the events of the natural world; it was much more necessary, that 
he should fore-ordain the events of the moral world. - If it was im- 
portant, that God should determine the temporal destinies of men ; 
-how much more important, that he should determine their eternal 
destinies. 

Besides: The events which take place under the divine govern- 
ment are connected with each other, as occasions and consequen- 
ces, second causes and effects. If God, therefore, has fore-ordained 
some of these events, there is reason to believe that he has fore-or- 
dained them al/. It is impossible to conceive how God could de- 
termine one link, in a chain of events, without determining all those 
other links on which that cne depended. 

_ “ All those passages, then, [says the Doctor,] which have been so fre- 


quently quoted as proof of this doctrine, which only go to prove, that 
God hath predetermined certain events, are not proof in point.” 


The Dr. seems totake it for granted, that no passage of Scrip- 
ture proves more than it asserts. : 

This is not true. Every passage proves more than it asserts. If 
a passage asserts the dependence of one man; it proves the depend- 
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ence of all men. Ifa passage asserts, that one moral act is decreed, » 


- it proves, that predestination is consistent with moral action, or mo- 


ral agency. Ifa passage asserfs, that God has a supreme regard for 
his own glory ;" it proves that he will secure the. existence of every 
thing which will promote his glory, and prevent the existence of ev- 
ery thing which will not promote it. If a passage asserts that God 
is not indifferent to some events ; it proves, that he is not indifferent 
to any events but that he positively chooses either that they shall come 
into existence, or that they shall nof. 

To ascend from particular instances to general conclusions, is 
called the method of induction. This mode of investigating truth, 
has been used with great success in the sciences; and I see no rea- » 
son why it is not as safe in morals as in physics. But Dr. Fisk 
strikes at the very foundation of this mode of investigation. . Sup- 
pose the Dr. should undertake to prove now, THAT ALL MEN ARE 
MORTAL; and should proceed on the ground that he assumes, That | 
no passage proves any thing more than it asserts. On this ground 
he could not possibly prove, that all men are mortal, unless he could 
finda passage which asserts this truth in direct terms. Should the 
Doctor prove, that men always have been subject to mortality, it” 
might be replied, on his ground, that this only preves that some men 
are mortal ; and, therefore, ‘is not proof in point.? Should he show, 
that men are continually dying in this world ; he might still be told, 
on his own principles, that, inthis way, he makes no advance. His 
arguments go only to prove, that individuals are mortal, so far as he” 
has opportunity to know; ‘they are not, therefore, proof in point.’ 
Should the Doctor quote passages of Scripture, which do not ex- 
pressly assert, that all mankind are mortal; he might be told, that, 
these passages, [on his ground,] are not proof in point.?’ Should 
the Doctor undertake to establish some general conclusion, and an 
opponent should treat his arguments in this style, I think it not un- 
likely, that the Doctor would complain of such treatment as disin- 
genuous and unfair. Ido not wish, however, to impeach either 
the Dr.’s motives or understanding. And, therefore, I will Jeave 
him and the public, to make the application. 

In respect to predestination, however, every passage is in point, 
which proves what the opponents of this doctrine deny, or disproves 
what they affirm. Arminians deny that the decrees of God are con- 
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sistent with moral agency. Those passages, therefore, which teach 
, that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and. then plagued and destroy- 
ed him for his obstinacy, are “proof in point.” Arminians deny, 
that. God has decreed the obedience of ‘saints. All those passages, 
therefore, which teach, that “God has chosen them that they should 
be holy,’ and ‘predestinated them, that they should be conformed to 
the image of his Son’; that ‘he puts: his Spirit within them, and 
_causes them to walk in his statutes, and to keep ‘his judgments and 
_do them,’ are “proof in point.” Armirians deny that God has de- 
‘creed what persons’ shall repent and turn to Him. All those passa- 
ges, therefore, which teach, that the new birth, love, repentance and 
faith are the-fruit of the spirit, the gift and the work of Gud, “who 
worketh all thing after the counsel of his own will,” are “proof in 
point.” Arminians contend, that as many as believe are in conse- 
‘quence of their faith, ordained to eternal life. All those passages, 
therefore, which reverse this order, and teach, that ‘as many as were 
ordained to cternal life and believed,’ are“ proof in pot.” »- Armin- 
ians contend, that men have a self détermining, independent power 
‘of acting. Allthose passages, therefore, which teach, that “it is 
not in him that walketh to direct his steps’; that “‘ we are not suf- 
ficient of ourselves, to think any thing as of ourselves ;” and that ‘it 
isin ‘God we live and move and have our being,’ are ‘‘ proof in 
point.” Arminians deny, that God has decreed sin. Those pas- 
sages, therefore, which teach, ‘that God made Sihon’s spirit obsti- 
nate, moved David to number Israel, put a lying spirit in the mouth 
of Ahab’s prophets, and put into the-hearts of the kings of the earth 
to agree and give their kingdom unto the beast,’ are “proof in 
point.” Arminians, [p. 7.] : 
* maintain that God has a plan, one part of which is to govern his re- 
sponsible subjects without controlling their will ;” 
that is to say, God governs mankind only by giving them up to the 
“government of their own wngovernable will; and rewarding and pun- 
ishing them according to their ungovernable conduct. Those pas- 
sages, therefore, which teach, that ‘ the preparations of the Acart in 
man, as well as the answer of the tongue, are from the Lord; that 
even the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water, He turneth it whithersoever He will; that creatures are in 
the hand of God as clay is in the hands of the potter ; and that of 
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- Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things,’ are “ proof in 
point.” 
Dr. F. says, p. 8: 


“ We know of many [passages] which say of certain events which have 
come to pass, that God did not command them nor will them”: 


and, therefore, he thinks that the abundant Scripture proof i is all on 
‘the Arminian side of the question. _ But cannot Dr. F. see any dis- 
tinction between the commands of God and his decrees? nor be- 
tween what He chooses in itself considered, and what He chooses 
on the whole? Can Dr. F. perceive no difference between God’s 
commanding Pharaoh to let Israel go, and his decreeing that Pharaoh 
should not let them go?—Can He perceive no difference between 
God’s unwillingness in itself, that Christ should die, and his choos- 
ing on the whole, to put him-to grief, and make his soul.an offermg 
for sin?’ ‘These distinctions are too plain to be denied. And there- 
fore those passages which teach, that God has not commanded some 
things, do not prove that He has not decreed them. And those 
passages which teach, that God is unwilling, that some events should - 
take place, which actually come to pass, will not answer the Dr.’s 
purpose. They must mean, either, that God is unwilling in ttself 
considered, that these events should take place, or else that He is 
unwilling on the whole. If they mean only an unwillingness in 7é- 
self considered, they will not answer the Dr.’s purpose; because, in 
tiis sense, they are perfectly consistent with the doctrine, that God 
has fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass. If they be understood 
to mean an unwillingness all things considered, they will not an- 
swer the Dr.’s purpose, even in this case. For, an unwillingness, 
all things considered, that events should take place, amounts te a 
decree, that they shall not take place. If the passages which the Dr. 
speaks of, be understood im this last sense, therefore, they wonld 
prove tvo much, 'They would prove that some events take place in 
spite of the determinations of Omnipotence. 
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NUMBER VII. 
Dr. Fisk says, [p. 8.] 


“Tt is argued however, that certain acts of moral agents, even those 
acts for which they are held responsible, are, according to the Scriptures, 
the results of God’s predetermination, and therefore, it is reasonable to 
infer, that all are. This general conclusion however, is not contained in 
the premises.” - 


It is indeed a very summary way of disposing of an argument, to 
assert, without proving, that the conclusion is not contained in the 
premises. The Dr. virtually takes it for granted, that a general con- 
clusion cannot be legitimately drawn from particular instances. But 
isit so? Ifit were proved, that God has created one man; might 
it not be safely inferred, that God has created all men? If it were 
proved, that one man is constantly and entirely dependent ; might it 
not be inferred, that alJ men are? The Dr. will probably say yes; 
and assign the following reason: that all men are ALIKE inthe essen- 
tial properties of their existence. Very well.. The moral acts of 
creatures are all alike in respect to those properties which are és- 
sential to the existence of moral exercises. Does not the fact, then, 
that some moral exercises of saints and sinners are created, prove 
that all are? Does not the fact, that some of their moral exercises 
arise without a self-determining power of acting, prove that all do? 
Does not the fact, that some of their moral exercises are dependent 
for their existence, on the Divine will, prove. that all are thus de- 
pendent? To say that God has decreed, in certain instances, what 
exercises shall be originated by a self-determining power is a palpa- 
ble absurdity. It amounts to saying, that in some instances, God 
determines a power, which can be determined only by itself. It is 
self-evident, that the power of acting in men, is necessary to every 
one of their actions. But the question is, Whether this power of 
acting is dependent, for its exertions, on the Divine will; or wheth- 
er it is an independent, self-determining power. If the power of 
acting in men, is a self-moving apparatus, it must of course place 
all the actions of mankind beyond the reach of the Divine decrees. 
Consequently, if God has decreed some of their exercises, they have 
not in these instances a self-determining power of acting. ‘The 
power of putting forth those acts which are fore-ordained, must cer- 
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tainly be dependent for its exertions, on the Divine will. And if 
the power of putting forth these acts, is dependent, then there 15 HO 
reason to believe, that men have a self-determining power of acting. 
For it is plainly absurd to suppose, that a man has two powers of 
acting ; one of which is se/f-moved, and the other dependent, in its 
exercises on the Divine will. Now the same arguments which dis- 
prove, that men have a self-determining power, ¢mply, that they are 
dependent for all their exercises, on the Divine will; and of course, 
that all their exercises are fore-ordgined. 
Dr. F. admits that, [p. 8.] 


“Tf it.can be proved from Scripture, that God holds his creatures 
responsible for the results of his own decrees—such Scripture proofs 
would be strong arguments to ward off the objections that are brought 
against this system.” . 

' Dr. F. therefore, thinks it necessary for him to examine ‘and ex- 
plain those Scriptures. And he begins with an examination of the 
following declaration of Joseph to his brethren: ‘‘As for you, ye” 
thought evil against me, but God meant it for good.” On this pas- 
sage the Dr:makes.the following remarks. 

“ Now (p. p. 8, 9.) without stopping here to inquire whether Joseph 
was inspired to utter this sentiment, we are ready to acknowledge, that 
there are a number of similar scriptures, which teach, that in the results 
of the wicked acts of wicked men, God had a_ design and a controlling 
influence, andthereby made them subservient to hisown purposes. He 
hath wisdom and.power “to make the wrath of men praise him, and to 
restrain the remainder of wrath.” But does he, therefore, decree the’ 
wrath itself?” And is this wrath necessary to the accomplishment of his 
purposes? As well might it be said, that because a government, in 
quelling a rebellion, replenished its exchequer from the confiscated es- 
tates of the rebels, therefore that government decreéd the rebellion, and 
was dependent upon it, for the prosperity of the nation. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood then, that to overrule and control the results of an act, 


is altogether different from making the act itself the result of tan Over- 
ruling and controlling power.” 


It seems then, the Dr. has concluded ‘ not to stop here, to inquire. 
whether Joseph was inspired to utter this sentiment.’ . This lan- 
guage of the Dr. seems to imply that he considered it questionable 
whether Joseph was really inspired, but thought it unnecessary to 
the argument to disprove the inspiration of that holy man. I shall 
not stop here to inquire, whether Calvinists in general will be SUF- 
FICIENTLY grateful to Dr. F. for his condescension; or whether 
they will be GUILTY of suspecting, that the Dr.’s condescension 
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consisted in his inability to prosecute that investigation to his own 
advantage. Should my Methodist brethren, however, wish me to 
pursue the inquiry, which I have said I will not stop here to make, 

I will endeavor to gratify their wishes, as soon as they shall make 
them known. But yet Iwill stop here to inquire briefly into the 
inspiration of Joseph. And I would observe Ist. That Joseph was 
at least, sometimes inspired. He was inspired to interpret the dreams 
of the chief butler, and the chief baker. He was inspired to in- 
terpret the dream of Pharaoh. _ Pharaoh was convinced of his in- 
spiration, and told his servants, that they had found in Joseph, a 
man in whom was the Spirit of God. He was inspired to say unto 
his brethren, ‘‘God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my 
bones from hence.” Again, 2dly. He spoke the language of in- 
spiration, when he told his brethren how long the famine should 
continue in the land: and it was in immediate connection with this 
prophetic declaration, that he first uttered the substance of the sen- 
timent contained in the text of Scripture which the Dr. quotes. 
** And he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 
Now therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
sold me hither; for God did send me before you to preserve life. 
For these two years, hath the famine been in the land: and yet 
there are five years, in the which there shall be neither earing nor 
harvest. And God sent me before you, to preserve you a posterity 
in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now 
it was not you that sent me hither but God.” These passages and 
the one quoted by Dr. Fisk, were recorded not to deceive, but to 
imstruct succeeding generations. I see no more reason to doubt the 
inspiration of Joseph in uttering these sentiments, than to doubt the 
inspiration of the prophets, or of.the apostles of our Lord, in utter- 
ing the sentiments which they publicly taught. 

“Dr. Fisk would fain make Joseph say ‘to his brethren nothing 
more than this: That God overruled the results of their wicked con- 
duct without determining their conduct itself. But if Joseph meant 
nothing more than this, why did he not say so? Why did he use 
language so foreign from his meaning? f God had no design nor 
agency in their selling him into Egypt, why did he say thus to 
them? ‘Be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me 
hither ; for God did send me pe ke you to preserve life—And God 
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sent me before you to.preserve you a posterity in the earth.—So now 
it was not you that sent me hither, but God.” Here Joseph asserts 
three times that God had sent him into Egypt. And what is this 
but saying, that God’s hand and counsel were concerned in his being 
sent thither by his brethren ? 
_.» But perhaps Dr. F. will say, that God decreed that Joseph should 
be sent into Egypt, but did not decree, that he should be sent thither 
by his brethren. This amounts to saying, that God decreed the end 
without decreeing the means; that is to say, He DECREED the 
end, but left it to CHANCE to ACCOMPLISH the end. 
It-is written, ‘The wrath of man shall praise thee ; the remain- 
der of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ On this passage the Dr. inquires: 


“ But does-he therefore decree the wrath itself? And is this wrath 
necessary to the accomplishment of his purposes ?” : 


I answer, if God restrains all the wrath that will not praise him ; 
then He has all hearts in his hands. Consequently He was abun- 
dantly able to restrain and prevent all the sin and wrath which exist, 
if He had chosen to do this. If He prevents all the wrath which 
will not praise Him, without impairing the moral agency of his 
creatures ; then He might if He had chosen, have prevented all the: 
sin and wrath of his creatures, without destroying their moral agen- 
cy. The sin and wrath of his creatures, therefore, do not take 
place in opposition to his choice all things considered. 

The passage of Scripture last cited, proves Ist. That God is not 
indifferent to the wrath of his creatures; or that He has some choice’ 
respecting the existence or non-existence of this wrath in every in- . 
stance. It proves, 2dly. That God is able to prevent their wrath ~ 
without impairing their moral agency, and does prevent it, so far as 
He sees best. And therefore it proves, 3dly. That no wrath can 
exist either without his choice or against his choice; or, which is 
the same thing, that no more wrath can exist, than He chooses, all 
things considered, should exist.. But Dr. F. thinks, 


“Tt might as well be said, that beeause a government in quelling a re- 
bellion, replenished its exchequer from the confiscated estates of the reb- 
els, therefore that government decreed the rebellion, and was dependent 
upon it, for the prosperity Of the nation.” 


But I answer, The cases are not parallel in those points on which 
the reasoning depends. ‘To make the Dr.’s example a suitable illus- 
tration of the government of God; he must suppose a government 
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which was able to prevent and does prevent every rebellion that with 
not redound to the good of the nation. _ Were this the case, it might 
be justly inferred, that no more rebellion existed in the government, 
than that government chose to suffer. 

The next passage which Dr. F. undertakes to explain is the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘ The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea even the 
wicked for the day of evil.” _ Here Dr. F. makes the following im- 
portant concession : : 


“That the Lord hath made all things for his own glory is a proposition 
easily understood, and doubted, I trust by none; and this is evidently 
the meaning of the former member of the passage. ts 


. But to say, that the Lord hath made all things for his own glory, 
is the same as to say, that He intended all things for his own glory, 
when He made them. That is, all things have come into existence, 
agreeably to the Divine intentions, or purposes. Dr. F. therefore 
has virtuaHy admitted, that the decrees of God extend to all the 
works of his hands. But perhaps Dr. F. means, that the decrees of 
God extend only to the existence of his creatures, and not to their 
motions and.actions. Ifso, why does Dr. F. admit, that God has 
made all things for his own glory? The end for which all things 
are made, refers to the use which is to be made of them. If God 
has made all things for his own glory ; then He intends, that all his 
creatures shall always subserve his glory, by all their. motions and 
actions, characters, changes and conditions. “And this implies, that 
the Divine decrees extend to whatsoever comes to pass. So much 
Dr. F. has virtually admitted is contained in the passage: ‘The 
Lord hath made all things for himself, yea even the wicked for the 
day of evil.” Still Dr. F. says: 


‘ “The latter clause, if it helps the cause for which it is quoted at all, 
must mean, that the Lord has predestinated men to be wicked, that he 
might make them miserable. - But it is not necessary to make the text 
‘speak this shocking sentiment.” : 


I answer, Calvinists do not ate it speak this shocking senti- 
ment. Ifthe misery of the wicked were the ultimate end of their 
creation, it would not be true, that God had made them for his own 
glory. The truth is, God has not made the wicked either for the 
sake of their wickedness or for the sake of their misery, as an_ulti- 
mate end. He has predestinated the wicked unto sin and misery 
not for the sake of both sin and misery, nor for the sake of either; 
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but for his own glory. The construction of the passage, therefore, 
which Dr. F. says the Calvinistic cause requires, is not the construc- 
tion which Calvinists adopt. This construction their cause does not 
require, but forbids. If such a construction is necessary at all, it 
is to aid Arminians in ‘misrepresenting the Calvinistic sentiments. 
The most natural construction of the passage is, ‘‘ That God has 
made all things for his own glory; and the wicked for the 5 of 
evil,” to accomplish the same end. 


“ But there is another class of passages, (says Dr. F.) ike the follow- 
ing: “He doeth according to his will in the army of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth.” He worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will”—*T will do all my pleasure.” But these passages es- 
tablish nothing in opposition to our views, u unless it should first be proved 
by other passages, or in some other way, that it is God’s will and pleas- 
ure to work all things even wickedness in the wicked.” 


But I would ask, why is it necessary to resort to other passages im 
order to prove, that God works all things; when this is expressly 
asserted in one of the passages which Dr. F. quotes. ‘‘ Who work- 
eth ALL. THINGS after the counsel of his own will.” 

Dr. F. says, 5 


“That God blinds menand hardens their hearts judicially, as a just 
punishment for their abuse of their agency, and for this act of his in blind- 
ing and hardening them, He does not make them responsible.” 


But to say, that God hardens men judicially, as a punishment for 
sin, is to make the punishment of sin, consist in sin itself. No 
one pretends, that God holds his creatures responsible for his own acts. 
But when God hardens and blinds men, their hardness and blindness 
are not his act, but the effects of it. And for this hardness and blind- 
ness, He does hold them responsible. He hardened Pharaoh, that 
he should not let Israel go. And for this very hardness and ob- 
stinacy of Pharaoh, God inflicted on him ten plagues, and destroyed 
him in the red sea. Dr. F. proceeds: [p. 10.] 


“And since there are wicked men and lying spirits, they become fit 
instruments in deceiving and tormenting each other; and therefore God 


gives them power and liberty to go abroad decceiving and being de- 
ceived.” 


The language here implies, I presume, more than he means. For 
if God gives lying spirits power and. liberty to deceive, He doubt- 
less chooses, all things considered, that they should deceive. It can 
hardly be supposed, that God gives them more power and liberty 
than He ‘intends they shall exercise. But although-Dr. F.’s lan- 
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guage is too strong for him, it is not so strong as Scripture, ‘“ Now, 
therefore, the Lord hath PUT a lying spirit in the mouth of all these 
thy prophets.” Dr. F. says, 


- “As to the passage from Acts, none of us deny, but that. Jesus Christ 
was delivered up to suffer and die by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God; but it is most emphatically denied, that the taking 
and slaying of Jesus Christ by wicked hands, was the result of the de- 
terminate counsel and fore-knowledge of God. If any think otherwise 
let them prove it.” 


It seems then, that God decreed, that Christ should be betrayed ; 
but not, that Judas should betray him. He decreed, that Christ 
should be delivered up to Pilate, but not that the Jews should de- 
liver him up. He decreed, that Christ should be scourged; but not 
that Pilate should scourge him. He decreed that Christ should be 
crucified; but not that his enemies should crucify him. In short, 
God decreed, that Christ should be betrayed, delivered up, mocked, 
buffetted, spitted on, crowned with thorns, and murdered: but not _ 
by wicked hands; that is, it was decreed that He should be mur- 
dered; but the murder was not decreed. This is in substance the 
theory of Dr. Fisk. “ If any think otherwise, let them prove it.”’ 


ee 
NUMBER VIII. 


I am now ready to examine Dr. Fisk’s objections against the 
doctrine of predestination. 
’ Objection 1. 
_ “This doctrine of predestination makes God the author of sin.” 
- Answer. The force of this objection consists in its ambiguity. 
The word author is used in different senses. It sometimes means 
the'doer or perpetrator of a thing. In this sense, the author of sin 
is the sinner himself: and the author of the first sin, was the first 
sinner. In this sense God was not the author even of those sins 
which Dr. Fisk will acknowledge, that He decreed: such as Pha- 
raoh’s refusing to let Israel go; Sihon’s obstinacy in not the letting 
the children of Israel pass through his borders; David’s numbering 
Israel and Judah; and the kings of the earth agreeing to give their 
‘kingdom unto the beast until the words of God should be fulfilled. 
Although God decreed, that these things should be done, He did 


not do them himself 
fe 
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The word author generally means the approver as well as doer of 

a thing. In this sense, God is not the author of sin, notwithstand- 
ing He has decreed its existence. He neither commits sin himself, 
nor approves. it ‘in others. Sin is always that abominable thing 
which his soul hateth. 

- But the word author is sometimes used to mean an efficient cause: 
Now I am willing to admit, that those Scriptures which teach that 
God has decreed the sinful conduct of men, doimply, that He is the 
efficient cause of moral evil. For his own glory and the greatest 
good, He said, Let there be sin, and there was sin. The above ob- 
jection, when stript of all ambiguity, means only, that “God work- 
eth all things (without a single exception) after the counsel of his 
own will”? This I freely admit: but it remains for Dr. Fisk to 
show that it is inconsistent with the Divine character. 

Objection 2. 


“This doctrine of predestination destr oys the free-agency and of course 
_ the accountability of man.’ 


Answer. An agent is one that chooses. A free-agent is one 
that acts of choice in the view of motives. Free-agency is the same 
as voluntary action. We can conceive of no higher freedom in the 

. universe, than freedom of choice. <A free choice is one that is ex- 
empt from involuntary restraint and compulsion. In this sense 
every choice is free, and must be free in its very nature. It is im- 
possible, in the very nature of things, that a choice should be 
brought into existence involuntarily. A choice cannot oppose-its 
own existence. If God has decreed that men shall act of choice in 
the view of motives, He has decreed that they shall act freely. And 
when He causes men to act of choice in the view of motives, He 
causes them to act freely. The decrees and agency of God, there- 
fore, are so far from destroying our free-agency, that they necessari- 
ly secure it. 

- Dr. F. says,— 


“That it [ predestination] destroys free- will, was seen and acknow- 
_ledged by many predestinarians of the old school.” 


And he quotes several passages from Mr. Southey’s life of Wesley 
to show that this was the case. But the truth is, Calvinists have 
always believed in the free moral agency of man, according to the 
true. import of that phrase, although they have always opposed-the 
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Arminian doctrine, that free-agency, consists in contingency. of 
choice, or a self-determining power. Arminians make Sree-will the 
Same as a self-determining will. It is free-will only as defined by 
Arminians, which Calvinists have opposed. .Dr. F. says. 

“A moral agent, to be free, must be possessed of a self-determining 
principle.” = 
_ Let us examine this self-determining principle—What does it 
mean?. Does it mean that every choice originates itself? Or, that 
every choice is originated by another choice? Or, that every choice 
is originated by a principle which is distinct from choice, antecedent 
to it, and the foundation of it? Or, that every choice arises by ne- 
cessity? Or, that every choice arises by chance? Or does it mean 
neither of these things? 

1. By a self-determining principle, does Dr. F. mean, that every 
choice originates itself? This implies, that every choice is both the 
cause and effect of itself; that it exists before it does exist; that it 
cannot exist till after it has existed; and that it produces itself, and 
is produced by itself at one and the same instant. Again, 
~ 2. Does Dr. F. mean, that every choice is produced by another 
choice previous to itself? This implies, that every choice is pro- 
duced by an endless series of choices. A present choice, for in- 
stance, must have been produced by an antecedent choice ; and this 
by another previous choice, and so on without end. But perhaps 
Dr. F. means, : 

-3. That every choice is produced by an internal principle, distinct 
from choice, antecedent to it, and the foundation of it. If our acts 
of choice are produced in this way; then they are produced by an 
involuntary cause; and the existence of these choices is as una- 
voidable, as if they were produced by an-ExTERNAL cause. This I 
suppose would hardly suit Dr. F’s idea of freedom, by which he — 
seems to mean nothing more nor less than contingency, or absolute 
uncertainty. If our acts of choice are produced by such a cause as 
this, then that cause must operate in order to produce its effects. 
And that operation must havea cause too; and that another ; and 
so on, either in an endless series, or back to the first cause of all 
things. I presume, however, that Dr. F. will, not admit, that the 
causes of our choices are connected with the first cause of all things. 
For this would lead to the doctrine of predestination. And if He 
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does not admit any such connection; then, to be’ consistent with 
himself, he must hold either, that these involuntary causing acts 
come into existence by chance, or else that they are produced by 
an endless series of involuntary causes. Should Dr.-F. reject these 
absurdities; then I ask, aa 

4. Does Dr F. when he speaks of a self-determining principle, . 
méan that our acts of choice arise from the necessity of our natures. 
This supposition would hardly suit Dr. F.’s idea of freedom. For 
he thinks that the responsible acts of creatures must be “‘ unnecesst- 
tated.” 

Besides: It is absurd to suppose, that creatures act by the neces- 
sity of their natures, when they do not even east by any such ne- 
cessity. But, 

5. Does Dr. F. mean, when he speaks of a self-determining prin- 
ciple, that our acts of choice come into existence by chance? 

Nothing bué chance can meet Dr, F.’s idea of freedom, as consist- 
ing in. uncertainty or contingency. For, if our choices are pro- 
duced by a cause, whether external or internal, there can be no 
contingency in the choices produced. If our choices are effects, 
their cause, whether external or internal, must be entirely distinct 
from its effects, antecedent fo them, independent of them; and com- 
pletely beyond their control. And if our choices arise from the ne- 
cessity of our nature, that necessity must, likewise, be completely 
beyond our control. _ But if our choices arise neither by causation, 
nor by necessity; then they must arise by. chance. If chance, 
therefore, will not meet Dr. F.’s idea of freedom , nothing will. But 
I confess, I have some doubt whether CHANCE itself could make 
Dr. F. as free as he wishes to be. To please him, his volitions must 
be free from every foreign influence. They must be in all respects 
their own masters. They must be free from causation, and free 
from necessity, and free from every spring of action, which is not 
under their own control.- But if our choices arise from chance, 
they arise from a source over which they have no control. The 

- very idea of -chance, is something which is above “all control. I 
will, therefore, apply Dr. F.’s ideas of freedom, to this subject, in 


Dr. F.’s own language, with some slight atiditions: which I will en- 
close in brackets : 
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“The will—in all its operations, is governed and irresistibly controlled, 
by some secret impulse [of chance] some fixed and all controlling arrange- 
ment [of chance]. It is altogether futile then, to talk about free-agency 
under such a constitution [of chance]: the very spring of motion to the 
whole intellectual machinery, is under the influence of [the] secret in- 
vincible power [of chance]. And it must move as that power directs, for 
it is the hand of [Omnipotent chance] that urges it on. -He can actias he 
wils, it is true, butthe whole responsibility consists in the volition, and 
this is the result of [the] propelling power [of chance]. He wills as he 
is made to will [by chance}, he chooses as he must choose [by chance]. 
And can a man, upon the known and universally acknowledged princi- 
ples of responsibility, be accountable for‘such a volition.” 


Ido not hesitate to affirm, that there is no such thing as 
chance. But if there were any such thing, it would hardly suit 
Dr. F.’s purpose. The freedom Dr. F. seems to be seeking after, 
is something more than freedom from involuntary restraint and 
compulsion. It is freedom in the most absolute sense of that word. 
And his choices, to be absolutely free, must be free not only from’ 
causation and from necessity, but from chance, and from every thing 
which can account for their existence. As these choices. must be 
free from causation, they must not cause themselves; they must not 
be caused by one another; they must not be caused by a principle, 
nor by any other cause whatever. As they must be free from ne- 
cessity, they must not be self-existent and eternal, but begin to ex- 
ist. As they must be free from every thing over which they have 
no control, they must be free from chance; and of course not come 
into existence without a cause. Such appears to be the analysis of. 
Dr. F.’s self-determining principle. But perhaps when Dr. F. ‘shall 
write another discourse against the doctrine of predestination he 
will give a satisfactory explanation of this self-determining principle. 
If-he will do this, he will doubtless receive the sincere thanks of the 
public, as well as the grateful acknowledgements of his friend. 


—Cre— 
NUMBER Ix. 


’ Dr. Fisk says: 

“Tt 1s argued, I know, that man is responsible, because he feels that 
he acts freely, and that he might have done otherwise. To this I reply, 
that this is a good argument, on our principles, to prove that men are 
free—but on the Calvinistic ground, it only proves, that’ God hath de- 
ceived us. It has made us feel that we might do otherwise, but he knows 
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we cannot—he has determined we shall not. So that in fact, this argu- 


ment makes the system more objectionable. While it does not change 
the fact in the case, it attributes deception to the Almighty. It is logi- 
cally. true, therefore, from this doctrine, that man 1s not a free-agent, and 
therefore not responsible. A moral agent to be free must be possessed 
of a self-determining principle. Make the will any thing short of this, 
and you put all the volitions, and of coursc the wholé moral man, under 
foreign and. irresistible influences.” 


Here Dr. F. takes it for granted, that predestination destroys our 
power to act otherwise than what we do. But this is not true. 
God decreed that Joseph should be sold into Egypt. But his breth- 
ren had power to forbear selling him, God decreed that Pharaoh 
should not give the Children of Israel permission to go ont of his 
land. But Pharach had power to give them that permission. He 
decreed that David should number Israel and Judah, but David had 
power to forbear doing that act. 

When God decrees that his creatures shall do a thing, He decrees 
that they shall have a natural power to do it. But a natural power 
to do a thing zmplies a natural power to neglect doing it. So that 


whenever He decrees that his creatures shall do a thing, He decrees 


that they shall have a natural power to neglect doing it. A man 
may be said to have a natural power to do a thing, when he has all 
that strength of body and mind which he needs in order to do it. 


_ But it requires no more strength to forbear doing a thing, than it 


X 


requires to do it. When God decrees that they shall do a thing, 
He-decrees that they shall have strength to do it. And He cannot 
decree that they shall have strength to do it, without decreeing that 
they shall have strength enough to neglect doing it: for the former 
necessarily includes the datter. Men cannot fulfil the Divine de- 
crees, without natural strength to fulfil them. And they cannot 
have natural strength to fulfil. the Divine decrees without strength 
enough to neglect fulfillmg them. A natural power.to fudfl the 
Divine decrees, therefore, necessarily implies a natural power to- 
Srustrate them. 

But perhaps Dr. F. will say, that a natural power in men to frus- 
trate the Divine decrees implies, that they have more power than 
God. I answer, It implies no such thing; and that, for two reasons. _ 

1. For this natural power to fulfil or frustrate the Divine decrees, 
men are entirely dependent. And 2, They are entirely dependent 
for the EXERCISE of this natural power. By the ezercise of this 
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natural power, I mean their choice. It is this exercise which con- 
stitutes their moral power. So that while God renders men natu- 
rally Asie to frustrate his decrees, He renders- them morally una- 
BLE. . oar 
God has, therefore, both the natural and moral power of men in 
his hands, and will do all his pleasure. Although He has given 
them a natural power to frustrate his decrees, He can easily cause 
them to fulfil his decrees. And He does cause them to fulfil hisde= 
crees, by controlling their wills. Should Dr. F. still deny this. 
distinction between the natural ability and moral inability to frus- 
trate the decrees of God ; let him answer the following questions. 
Did not God decree that Pharaoh should refuse to let the children 
of Israel depart: out of his land? Nothwithstanding this decree, 
was not Pharaoh naturally able to let them go? If not, why was he 
commanded to let them go, and punished for refusing? Did not 
God decree, that David should say, “Go number Israel and Judah”? 
Notwithstanding this decree, was not David naturally able to neglect 
doing this act? Ifnot, why did David acknowledge, that he had 
sinned? and why did God punish him with a pestilence? Did not 
God decree that Paul and his company should be preserved in ship- 
wreck, and arrive safe to land? Notwithstanding this decree, were 
not the mariners naturally able to frustrate this design, by fleeing 
out of the ship? If not, why did Paul say, “Except these abide in 
the ship ye cannot be saved.’”? 
~Why is it more absurd, to suppose, that men are naturally able 
to act contrary to what God has decreed; than it is to suppose that 
they are naturally able to act contrary to what God fore-knows. And 
yet Dr. F. himself believes, that men are naturally able to act con- 
trary to what God fore-knows. Dr. F. believes, that God always 
fore-knew, that men would act precisely as they do: and yet he be- 
lieves and contends, that men are naturally able to act otherwise 
from what they do. Butif the Divine fore-knowledge be consistent 
with such a natural ability; then the Divine decrees and agency 
must be equally consistent with it. a 
Give men all the natural ability which Dr. Fisk contends for: and 
still it must have been true from eternity, that men would act just 
as they do. And if it was always true, that they would act as they 
do; then it was always certain. Indeed Dr. F. admits (p. p..6. 7.) 
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that God fore-knows future events, because they are certain. He 
says, “It is not at all difficult to conceive how the certainty of an 
event can beget knowledge,” and “ whatever God fore-sees will un- 
doubtedly come to pass.» Now only admit a previous certainty of 
human actions, and you admit the only difficulty which is involved 
in the Divine decrees and agency, on this point. _If the Divine de- 
crees and agency are inconsistent with our natural ability and mor- 
al freedom, it is solely on this ground: that they render our actions 
previously certain. But this previous certainty exists, and is admit- 
ted by Dr. Fisk. If natural ability and moral freedom are consis- 
tent with such a previous CERTAINTY ; then they must be equal- 
ly consistent with the GROUND or REASON of that certainty- 
Only admit the certainty itself, and how do I increase the difficulty, 
by going a step further, and saying that. this certainty depends on 
something? What new difficulty do the Scriptures throw in the 
way, by representing God as working all things after the counsel 
of his own will? If there is any difficulty here it consists not in the 
Divine WILL, but in that CERTAINTY, which depends upon it. 
If Dr. F. will show, how free-agency and ability can be reconciled 
with this previous CER'T'AINTY ; he will thereby show, how they 
can be reconciled with the GROUND on which that certainty de- 
pends: and his objection against the Divine decrees, on this point, 
will vanish away. 

Should Dr. F. resort again to his “ self-determining principle,” 
I will follow him with his permission. If he will prove, that his sel/- 
determining principle is consistent with the Divine fore-knowledge, 
[ will prove in the same way, that it, is consistent with the Divine 
decrees. If he will prove that it is consistent with a previous cer- 
tainty, I will prove in the same way, that it is consistent with the 
universal decrees and agency of God. 

In this and the preceding number I have shown, that free-agency 
consists in choosing, and not in a self-determining principle; that a 
self-determining principle is a palpable absurdity; and that men 
have a natural though not a moral power to frustrate the decrees of 
God. Dr. F.’s objection, therefore, that predestination is inconsis- 
tent with free-agency, falls entirely to the ground. I am now ready 
to proceed to the next objection. 
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_ “3. Another strong objection to the doctrine we oppose is, it arrays 
God’s secret decrees against his revealed word: God commands men 
not to sin, and ordains, that they shall sin. In his. word, he sets before 
them, in striking relief, motives of fear and hope, for the express purpose 
as he informs us, “that they sin not”; but by his predestination and se- 
~ cret counsel, he irresistibly impels them in an opposite course, for the 
‘express purpose as this doctrine informs us, to secure their transgression. 
Mis rule of action is in direct opposition to our rule of duty. And yet he 
is the author of both! Is God at war with himself, or is he sporting and 
trifling with his creatures? Or is it not more probable than either that 
the premises are false? When or where has God ever taught us, that 
he has two opposing wills? A character so suspicious, to say the least 
of it, ought not without the most unequivocal evidence, to be attributed 
to the adorable Jehovah. In his word we are taught that he is “of on 
mind”—that his “ways are equal”; and who can doubt it?” 


, ~ Dr: F. then adds: 


_. “We are told, it is true, to relieve the difficulty, that this seeming con- 
tradiction is one of the mysteries of God’s incomprehensible nature.” 


-< Who has told Dr. F. ‘ that this seeming contradiction is one of 
the mysteries of God’s incomprehensible nature’? I presume, the 
‘Dr. has not heard this from Hopkinsians, nor from well informed 
‘Calvinists. The most consistent writers on this subject do not ad- 
mit, that the difficulty stated in the above objection, amounts either 
to.a contradiction or a mystery. On the contrary, they contend, 
that it admits of a clear and satisfactory solution. Let. the two fol- 
lowing distinctions be properly made, and the above objection will 
fall tothe ground. ~ - iis Fa 

_ The first is the distinction between what God chooses, in itself 

_ considered, and what he chooses or the whole. And the second is 

“the distinction between the commands of God and his decrees. The 

_ first of these distinctions Dr, F’. has virtually made himself. Speak- 

“ing ofthe hypocrisy.of moderate Calvinists, he says, (p. 30.): 
_ “This is a subject, permit me here to say, on- which I touch with more 

- reluctance, than upon any other point, involved in this controversy. To 
represent the thing as it is, seems so much like accusing our brethren of 


insincerity and duplicity, that nothing but a regard to truth, would in- 
duce me to allude to it.” _ 


Here Dr. F. virtually makes the distinction between a thing’s be- 

_ ing undesirable in itself considered, and des#rable all things consid- 
“ered; and between his not choosing a thing for its own sake, and 
his choosing it on the whole: He exposed the insincerity and du- 
plicity of semi-Calvinists reluctantly for the sake of truth. . In itself 


considered, he was unwilling to make the exposure: but all things 
» 5 . 
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considered; considering the demands of truth, he chose to perform 

the painful task. This distinction is made every day in common 

life. It is made in every instance in which a man is said to doa 

thing unwillingly, or reluctantly. And it is also very clearly im- 

plied in Scripture. In itself considered, God does not afflict will- 

ingly, nor grieve the children of men. And yet all things consid- 

ered, He does choose to afflict and grieve them. In itself consid- 

ered, He takes no delight in the death of him that dieth. And yet 

all things considered, He chooses that incorrigible sinners should - 
die. In itself considered, He is not willing that any-should perish. 

And yet all things considered, (p. 9.) ‘* The Lord hath destined the 

wicked for the day of evil, and this shall be for his glory.’ In itself 
considered, Christ wished the cup to pass from him. But all things 

‘considered, He drank it to the very dregs. In itself considered, 

the Father would gladly have exempted his beloved Son from suffer- 

ing. But all things considered, ‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him, 

and put him to grief.’ But I will not insult the understandjng of 
Dr. F. and of my Methodist brethren, so grossly as to suspect, that 

they cannot see a distinction which is so plain. I shall, therefore, - 
for the presemt, consider it‘as a settled point, that God may consis- 

tently choose an event in itself considered, which he does not 

choose on the whole: and that He may be unwilling in itself con- 

sidered, that an event should take place, and yet, all things consid- 

ered, choose that it should take place.. Iam now ready, therefore, 
to consider, . 

The second distinction, which is the distinction between the Di- 
vine decrees and tie Divine commands. And here, for the sake of 
Dr. F. I will cite a few Scripture examples. God said to Pharaoh, 
“Let my people go, that they may serve me’’. This was his com- 
mand. Nevertheless, the Lord said unto Moses, “ But I will har- 
den his heart, that he shall not let the people go”’;_ this was his de- 
cree. ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother”; this was a Divine com- 
‘mand. “Thus saith the Lord, Behold I will raise up evil against 
thee out of thine own “house”; this was a Divine decree, which 
was fulfilled in the conduct of Abeslotin the son of David. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery”; this was the command of God. ‘“ And 
I will take thy wives before thine eyes, and give them unto thy 
neighbor, and he shall lie with thy wives in the sight of this sun. 
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_ For thou didst it secretly : but I will do this thing before all Israel, 
and before the sun.”? This was his decree. “ Thou shalt not kill a 
this was a command. ‘Now therefore the sword shall never de- 
part from thy house; because thou hast despised me, and hast taken 
the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife”; this was the decree. 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness’; this was a Divine command. 
“* And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And he said thou shalt persuade him, 
and prevail also: go forth and.do so. -Now, therefore, Behold the 
Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, 
and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.” This was the Di- 
vine decree. ‘‘’Thou shalt not covet,” was a Divine command. 
“‘ Behold the days come, that all that is in thy house, and that which 
thy fathers have laid up in store unto this day, shall be carried into _ 
Babylon: nothing shall be left, saith the Lord”; this was the Di- 
vine decree. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me”; this 
was an express command. ‘‘ And the Lord shall scatter thee among 
all people, from one end of the earth even unto the other, and there 
‘shalt thou serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers 
have known, even. wood and stone”; this was a Divine decree. 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,;—thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve them’’; this-was a Divine 
command. “ And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in the midst thereof: 
and I will destroy the counsel thereof: and they shall seek to the 
idols”; this was a Divine decree. ‘ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain” ; this was a Divine command. ‘‘ And 
the king shall do according to his will; and he shall exalt himself, 
and magnify himself abeve every God, and shall speak marvellous 
things against the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indigna- 
tion be accomplished: for that is\determined shall be done”: this 
was a Divine decree. ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it ho F 
ly”; this was a Divine command. “ And he shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
Most High, and think to change times and laws”; this was a Dir 
vine decree. ‘“‘ Be not deceived,” isa Divine command. ‘“ For this 
‘cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe. 
a lie,” this isa Divine decree. It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples; but those already adduced are sufficient to*illustrate the 
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distinction betwéen the Divine decrees and the Divine commands. 
Dr. Fisk says, ilies 
_ “But it is not a seeming contradiction, it isa real one; not an insolva- 
ble. mystery, but a palpable absurdity. God prohibits the sinful act— God 
ordains and procures the sinful act—God wills the salvation of the repro- 
bate, whom he has-from all eternity irreversibly ordained to eternal death. 
When I can embrace such opposite propositions,” &c. 


But wherein does the contradiction consist, between the com- - 
mands of God and his decrees? A contradiction consists in aflirm- 
ing and denying the same thing.. And wherein consisis the absur- 
dity of the scripture examples adduced above? An absurdity is an 
inconsistency. ‘To say that God commands a thing, and does not 
command it, is a contradiction. - To say that He decrees a thing, — 
and. does not decree it, is a contradiction. ‘To say that He willsa 
thing, and does not will it, inthe same sense is likewise a contradic-— 
tion. Now if the commands and decrees of God were the same, they 
would indeed be contradictory and absurd. But they are not the 
same. hey differ in several important respects. "The commands 
of God respect the nature of things; but his decrees réspect them ~ 
as events. The commands of God depend on the distinction be- 
tween what is right and what is. wrong in the conduct of his crea- 
tures. But his decrees are not built upon this distinction; but up- > 
on the distinction between what is for- the best, and what is not for 
the best all things considered. He requires of us what is right for 
usto do: and He determines to do himself, what is right and best 
for Him to do. He forbids of us, what is wrong for ws to do, and 
He determines not to do Himself what would be wrong for him to do. 
His commands express what He chooses in itself considered ; but 
his decrees express what He chooses all things considered: His 
precepts and prohibitions express what He loves and what He hates 
for their own sake; but his decrees do not. He decrees that many_ 
things shall exist, which He perfectly hates; and that many things 
shall nof-exist, which he ardently loves. His commands are clothed 
with authority; but his decrees are not clothed with authority. He. 
commands as a Legistator; but He decrees only asa Sovereign. 
His commands are the rule of our conduct; but his decrees are the | 
~ rule of his conduct. 

Dr. I’. thinks, that if God requires an act which He has not de- 
creed, and decrees that an act shall take place which He has forbid=. 
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_ den; then “ his-rule of action is in> direct opposition to eur rule of 
duty.” But how so? His rule of action is his will of decree; and 
our rule of duty is his will of command. Is there any opposition be- 

- tween his will of command and_his will of decree? Dr. F. repre- 
sents them as two opposing wills. But is itso? If God’s will of 
decree and his will of command were to be understood in the same 
sense, they would indeed be diametrically opposed to each other in 
all those scripture examples which I have just cited. But his will 
of decree and his will of command, as has been already shown, are . 
NOT to be understood in the same sense; and therefore are not op- 
posed to each other. There would be an opposition between his 

choosing a thing, and choosing it not, in the same sense. But there 

‘is no opposition between his choosing a thing in one sense, and 
choosing it not, in another sense. If He willed a thing for its own 
sake, and yet willed it not, for its own’sake, or if He willed a thing, 
all things considered, and yet willed it not, all things considered, He 
would have two opposing wills. But this He does not do. In all 
those scripture examples which were cited above, 'God’s will of com- 
mand, and his will of decree, are to be understood in differen} 
senses ; and, therefore, they do not oppose and destroy each other. 
God’s will of decree does not destroy his willof command ; nor does 
it destroy our obligation to ebey his will of command. Our obliga- 
tion to obey his will of command, is founded on our natural ability ; 
and the Divine decree, as was shown in my preceeding number, 
deave our natural ability unimpaired. : 


y -—ceo—- 
By NUMBER X. 


I have already answered Dr. F.’s three first objections against the 
doctrine of predestination, and am now ready to answer his next 
objection. - 

“4, In close connection with the foregoing objection, it may be added, 
that this system mars, if it does not destroy, the moral attributes of God.” 


This objection is founded on the foregoing objections; and in 
answering those, I Wave virtually answered this. I have shown that 
predestination does not make God a sinner ; that it does not destroy 
the natural ability, free-agency and accountability of man; and that 

oP rye 
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it implies no opposition to God’s revealed will, which is the rule of 
our duty. Hence it follows, that predestination neither destroys, 
nor tars the moral attributes of God. Dr. F. says, 

_ “If He holds men responsible for what is unavoidable,” &c. 


The word “unavoidable” is ambiguous. It sometimes denotes 
what we have not natural strength to prevent; and sometimes merely 
denotes what is infallibly certain.. In order to inipeach the charac- 

_ter of God, it must be made to appear, that He holds us responsible 
for what is unavoidable in the first sense; that He makes us ac- 
countable for involuntary things, which we have not natural strength 
to avoid. But this He does not do. He has given us all the natu- 
_ral strength we need, in order to be moral agents; and he holds us 
responsible only for our voluntary, and moral conduct. Dr. Fisk 
continués, 


“Tf He makes laws, and then impels men to break them, and finally 
punishes them for their transgressions,” &c. 


The word “impels” in this connection conveys a wrong idea. 
The Dr.’s phraseology seems to imply, that men are forced to break 
the Diyine commands against their wills; and that they have no 
natural power to avoid breaking them. | But predestination neither 
counteracts our natural strength; nor forces us against our wills- 
It only renders it infallibly certain, that we shall freely or voluntari- 
ly act as we do. That it is previously certain, that men will act as 
they do, Dr. F’: virtually acknowledges, as we have already seen. 
But this certainty, or necessity of human action is a moral necessi- 
ty, and not a maiural. It is a necessity of moral exercises ; a ne- 
cessity which is consistent with praise and. blame, reward and pun- 
ishment.. ‘That previous certainty which Dr. F. contends -for, he 
would doubtless ‘say, is consistent with the desert of praise and 
blame, reward and punishment. But the fact, that this previous 
certainty depends on the Divine will, does not, in this respect, alter 
the case atall. Dr. F. goes on to say, 


“Tf he mourns over the evils of the world, and expostulates with sin- 
ners, saying, “ How can I give thee up—my heart is melted within me, 
my repentings are kindled together”—* O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how 
oft would I have g athered you, and ye would not”—and still he himself 
“impels the will of men” to all this wickedness—if, I say God does all 
this, where is his veracity? Where is his mercy ? Where is his justice ? 
What more could be sajd of the most merciless tyrant? What of the 
most arrant hypocrite? What does this doctrine make of our Heavenly 
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Father? I shudder to follow it out of its tote tiink bearings. It seems 
to me, that a belief of itis enough to drive one te infidelity, to madness, . 
and to death.” 


Is this reasoning, or is it declamation? If it be ee: I 
must undertake to answer it: 

“ And still he himself impels the will of men to all this wickedness.” 

Answer. _ Predestination does not imply, that God impels the 
wills of men, according to the literal import of that word; but only . 
that “It is God that worketh in you to will and to do,” and that 
_ ‘He worketh all things -after the counsel of his own will.’ His 
working in us to will and to do, does not prevent our willing and 
doing. 

“ Where is his veracity?” 
_ Answer. In his Holy Word; not even excepting the two passa- 
ges of Scripture which I have just cited. 

“Where is his mercy?” 

Answer. In his saving penitent sinners from that endless misery 
which they deserve to suffer. 

“ Where is his justice ?” 

Answer. In punishing some of his creatures according to their 
deserts, and treating none of his creatures worse than they deserve. 

“What more could be said of the most merciless tyrant?” 

Answer. As much more, as can be said of total selfis hness, con- 
trasted with disinterested and infinite benevolence. 

“ What of the most. arrant hypocrite?” 

Answer. ‘‘ Nay, but, O man, who art thou, that repliest against 
God.” © “ Let God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, 


~ That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and mighest over- 


come when thou art judged.” 

“ What does this doctrine make of our-Heavenly Father?” 

Answer. It exhibits Him as a God of infinite wisdom, of infinite 
benevolence, and of infinite power. It teaches, that in infinite wis- 
dom, He devised the best possible plan of operation; that He adopt- 
ed that plan in infinite benevolence ; and that He is carrying it in- 
to execution in infinite power. . 

“T shudder to follow it out of its legitimate bearings.” ; 

Answer. I regret that Dr. F. should shudder at-his own terrors. 


If he would only ‘ follew out the doctrine into its legitimate bearings,’ 


his objections against it, would speedily desert him. ‘The Dr. says, 
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‘he REJOICES that the supporters of this‘system can close their 
eyes against its logical consequences.’» On the contrary, we RE- 
GRET that Arminians can close their eyes against the logical con- 
sequences of our system and their own. 

I am now ready to examine Dr. F.’s last objection against the 
doct?ine of predestination. 


“5, It puts a plea into the mouth of sinners to justify themselves in 
their sins, and lead to universalism and infidelity. They reason thus. 
Whatever God decrees is according to his will, and therefore right. And 
God will not punish his creatures for doing right. Whatever God de- 
crees is unavoidable, and God will not punish his creatures for what is 
unavoidable. But “every action and motion of every creature is gov- 
erned by the hidden'counsel of God.” Therefore, God will not punish 
any of his creatures for any of their acts. Now who can point out any 
fallacy in this reasoning? If, therefore, predestination be true, univer- 
salism is true, according to the universally acknowledged principles of 
justice.’ : 


Answer. The fallacy of the above reasoning depends upon two 
false principles, which were fully exposed in my last number. One 
of these principles is, that whatever God decrees is according to his 
will of command, and therefore right. And the other principle is, 
that whatever God decrees men shall do, they have no natural pow- 
er to avoid doing. Only make the distinction betweén God’s will 
of decree and his will. of command; and. the distinction between 
natural and moral ability; and who could help discovering the fal- 
lacy of the reasoning which Dr. F. has.put into the mouths of uni- 
versalists. Universalists in general, however, would not be willing - 
to acknowledge the Dr.’s reasoning on this subject as a fair speci- 
men of their own. Universalists in general do not deny, that God 
will punish any of his creatures for any of their acts.. On the con- 
trary, they generally maintain, that God will punish “his creatures, 
and punish thenr fully, either in this life, or the life tocome; though 
they deny, that he will punish them forever. Modern Universalists 
contend for a full punishment in this life, and  Restorationists con- 
tend for a limited punishment in the future life. Dr. F. proceeds: 


“And it is a notorious fact, that modern Universalism, which is pre- 


vailing so generally through the country, rests for its chief = 
the doctrine of predestination.” ae support on 


~ But it is not predestination, as explained and maintained by Cal- 
vinists, on which Universalism rests for its chief support. On the 
contrary, the principles of Arminianism lie at the very foundation of 


ey 
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the doctrine of Universal salvation. Arminians and Universalists 
agree essentially in their representations of the Divine character ; in 
their representations of the ultimate end of creation and providence ; 
in their views of humam nature; in discarding the ‘distinction be- 
tween God’s will of command and his will of decree; the distine- 
tion between what He chooses in itse/f considered, and what He 
chooses all things considered ; the distinction between natural and 
moral ability ; and the distinction between selfishness and disinter- 
ested benevolence. : 

The Arminian says, that there is no such thing as disinterested 
benevoience.. The Universalist says the same. The Universalist 
infers, that there is no essential difference. between saints and sin- 
ners; and of course that all will fare alike in the world ‘to come. 
And if the principle assumed were true, the inference would be 
strictly just. ‘The Arminian says, that the goodness of God must 
lead Him to desire the holiness and happiness of every one of his 
creatures all things considered. The Universalist says the same. 
The Universalist infers, that Omnipotence will secure what Infinite 
goodness on the whole desires; and consequently, that all mankind 
will be forever holy and happy. If the principle assumed were true, 
the inference would be strictly just. ‘The Arminian denies the dis- 
tinction which Calvinists make between God’s will of command and 
his will of decree; and also the distinction between his choosing a 
thing, in itself considered, and his choosing it all things considered. 
The Universalist does the same; and quotes gig like the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Who will have all men tobe saved.” The Arminian and 
Universalist both understand such passages, as teaching, that God 
wills the salvation of all mankind, all things considered. ‘The Uni- 
versalist infers, since God’s counsel shall ‘stand, and He will do all 
his pleasure, that all mankind will be saved. If the premises were 
true, the inference would be strictly just. There is, therefore, an 
intimate connection between Arminian principles and Universalism. 

No person, I venture to say, was ever led into Universalism by 
reasoning upon Calvinistic principles. Whenever a once professing 
Calvinist has become a Universalist, he has first adopted Arminian 
maxims. And having taken one step towards Universalism, he has 
found the next step comparatively easy. I presume a Universalist 
cannot be found, who has not adopted and who does not retain 
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some of the fundamental principles of Arminianism. . “ Others hav- 
ing seen, as they thought, that the Scriptures would not support the 
doctrine of Universalism, and that matter of fact seemed to contra- 
dict the above reasoning, inas much as men are made to suffer 
even in this life for their sins, have leaped over all scriptural bounds 
into infidelity.” Dr. F. says,“ he has personally known numbers 
who have been driven by the doctrine of predestination, into open 
infidelity.’ Here is an important concession. The Dr. has virtual- 
ly acknowledged, that men co not become infidels by embracing 
but by rejecting the doctrine of predestination. _They are not allured 
by this doctrine, but to use the Dr.’s phraseology they are ‘‘ driven” 
by it into open infidelity. This circumstance is strong presumptive 
evidence in favor of the doctrine. For, infidelity arises not from 
love, but from hatred to the truth. ‘‘ Because they received not the 
love of the trutn that they may be saved; therefore He shall send 
them strong delusion, that they may believe a lie.” On the other 
hand, no man was ever driven into infidelity by Arminianism; but 
thousands have been allured into it, by adhering to Arminian prin- 
ciples. 

Dr. F. thinks that Fatalism is closely allied to Calvinian predesti- 
nation. . Let Fatalism, however, only be defined, and we shall soon 
see, whether the Dr.’s assertion is correct. Fatalism teaches that 
all things were certain from eternity; but that this certainty does 
not depend on the Divine will, nor on any cause whatever. Now 
what does Arminianism teach? It admits, that all things were fore- 
known, and of course certain from eternity ; and yet it teaches, that 
this previous certainty, so far at least as it respects human actions, 
does not depend on the Divine will, nor on any cause whatever. 
What does Calvinism teach? It teaches that this previous certain= 
ty does depend on the Divine will. Fatalism denies the distinction 
between natural and moral ability; and so does Arminianism. 
This distinction however, Calvinism admits. It is susceptible of 
strict demonstration, therefore, that Fatalism is directly opposed to 
Calvinism ; and very-closely allied in its principles to Arminianism. 
“And it is well known (p. 14.) that the doctrine of fate—is the ele- 
ment in which infidelity ‘“ lives and moves, and has its being.” ” 
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NUMBER XI. 

I have now-shown, that Dr. Fisk -has not refuted ‘those argu- 
ments which he professes to refute ; and that he has urged no solid 
objections against the doctrine in question. But before I dismiss 
the doctrine of predestination, I must urge some arguments in favor 
of it, which the Dr. has not yet considered. ‘ 

The first argument which I shall here adduce, is founded on the 
dependence of creatures. Constant and entire dependence is in- 
volved in the very idea of a created nature. Independence is an 
-underived, essential, and. incommunicable attribute of the Divine 
Being. Independent action can belong only to independent exis- 
tence. Independent existence is  self-existence.. And _ selfexis- 
tence is necessarily underived and eternal. We must ezist in order 
to act; and exist INDEPENDENTLY in order to act INDEPENDENTLY. 
To suppose, therefore, that God has commnnicated to us an. inde- 
pendent power of acting, is to suppose, that He has communicated 
to us an independent existence. And to suppose that He has com- 
municated to us an independent existence, is to suppose, that He 
has communicated to his creatures an uncreated existence. The 
necessary, constant and entire dependence of creatures upon God, 
therefore, clearly demonstrates, that “‘ Of him and through him and 
to him are all things;” and that ‘ He literally works all things after 
the counsel of his own will.’ ; 

My next argument is founded on the relation of cause and effect, 

Every thing which does not ‘exist by necessity, is an effect, and 

“must have a cause adequate to its production. Unless this be ad- 
mitted, it cannot be shown, that there are any effects in existence; 
‘and in this case we should have no means left, of proving the exis- 

‘tence of God. To deny, therefore, that every tting-which does not 
‘exist by necessity, is an effect, leads directly to Atheism. But crea- 
tures do not exist by the necessity of their own nature, and conse- 
quently cannot move and act by any such necessity. - Broce all our 
‘motions and actions are effects. Every one of them must have a 
cause. But the first cause of all things is God, and since the whole 
chain of causes and effects depends upon his WILL, He must have 
fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass. 
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My third argument is founded on the certainty of future events. 
This argument is indeed similar to the one founded on the Divine 
fore-knowledge ;- but it may be presented in a different light. It 
was forever true, that all things would come to pass just as they do; 
and what was forever true, was forever certain. It was certain from 
all eternity, therefore, that all events would come to pass just as 
they actually do. But on what did this certainty depend? -Did it 


‘depend on nothing? To say, it depended on nothing, is the doc- 
‘trine of Fatalism, which isa gross absurdity. It must, therefore, 


have depended.on something, either in the Divine Being, or out of 
the Divine Being. This certainty from all eternity, could not have 
depended upon any cause out of the Divine Being; for no other 
cause has existed from eternity. This previous certainty, then, must 
have depended on some cause within the Divine Being. | This cause 
was not the Divine perfections alone. The perfections.of God can 
secure-the existence of no events, independently of the Divine will. 
This previous certainty, therefore, must have, depended on the Di- 
vine will, and God must have fore-ordained whatsoever comes to 
pass. 

My fourth argument is founded on the Divine perfections. God 
is infinite, unchangeable and_ eternal, in all the perfections of his 
nature. But a denial. of the Divine decrees, virtually impeaches 
the Divine perfections. 

It impeaches the Divine wisdom. It is the province of perfect 
wisdom to discern the best end, and devise the best means: for its 
accomplishment. The perfect wisdom of God, must from all eterni- 
ty, have discerned and dictated the best possible plan of operatiom; 
a plan including every event which would be necessary to the great- 
est good, and precluding every event which would be unnecessary 
to this end. If God has acted according to the dictates of infinite 
wisdom; then He has, from eternity, chosen the existence of all 


_those-events which were necessary, and the non-existence of all 


those which were unnecessary to the greatest good. — But if He has 
done this, then His decrees extend to whatsoever comes to pass. 
To say He has. not done this, therefore, is the same as to say, that 
his will is not under the direction of infinite wisdom; and that He 
is unwise in practice. 


To deny the universal decrees of God, is to Saale his. goodngas 
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Goodness is voluntary in its own nature. It essentially consists in 
good will, or benevolent intention. This, also, is the very essence 
of the Divine decrees. To limit the decrees of God, therefore, is 

-to limit his good will; and to limit his good will is to limit his good- 
ness. ‘To say that his decrees are not universal, is the same as to 
say, that his goodness is not universal. If his decrees do not ex- 
tend to whatsoever comes to pass, his goodness does. not. The 
goodness of God must necessarily choose the existence of all those 
events which are necessary, and the non-existence of all those events 
which are unnecessary to. the greatest good. ‘To deny the univer- 
sality of his decrees, therefore, ts to deny the universality of his be- 
nevolent intentions, and impeach his goodness, 

To deny that God has decreed whatsoever comes to pass, is to 
impeach his power. It is the same as to say, that some events ex- 
ist independently of his will, and are above his control:. Those 
who maintain, that God has. not decreed the moral exercises of His 
creatures, affirm, and find it necessary to affirm, in order to main- 
tain their ground, that God cannot cause the moral exercises of his 
creatures. But to affirm this, is to impeach the Divine. power. 
There are three cases in which it may be said, without limiting the 
power of God, that He cannot do certain things. 1. There are 
‘some things which he cannot do, merely because they are against 
his will. This mode of expression denotes a moral inability on the. 
part of God, and not a natural. Thus: when it is said, that God 
cannot lie, nor break his promise, nor do wrong, the meaning is that 
He will not: or, which is the same thing, that He is voluntarily and 
unchangeably true, and faithful and righteous. 2. It may be said 
with reverence, that God cannot cause that which exists by the ne- 
cessity of its own nature. He cannot create space; for space ex- 
ists by the necessity of its own nature. He cannot make two and 
two equal to four ; for two. and two are equal to four, by the neces- 
sity of their own nature. These things do not depend upon the 
Divine will, because they cannot depend upon it. 3. It is proper 
to say, that God cannot do that which involves a contradiction. 
He cannot cause a thing to exist and not to exist at the same time. 
He cannot make the whole Jess than its parts. He cannot make 
a creature a creator. He cannot communicate self-existence; nor 


make dependence, independence. God has not power :to do these 
6 


im 
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things, because they are not the objects of power. The very éx- 
istence of these things implies a contradiction and absurdity. 

But not one of the above mentioned cases applies to the moral ex= 
ercises of men. Those who deny the universal decrees of God, do 
not mean, merely, that He is morally unable to cause the moral ex- 
ercises of men. They do not mean, that-He cannot cause them, 
merely because He will not. They cannot maintain their ground, 
without denying, that the decrees and agency of God, are consistent 
with the moral agency of men. They cannot consistently mean, 
that if God decrees and causes the moral exercises of men; then 
they 4ave no moral exercises, to be decreed and caused. ‘They can- 
not consistently mean this; for this would be a plain cantradiction 
and absurdity. And if they do not mean this, when they say, that 
predestination destroys our moral agency; then they must mean, 
if they have any meaning at all, that moral exercises are of such a 
nature that they cannot possibly be produced by Divine power. 
Now if the existence of our moral exercises were in itself necessary ; 
it would be no limitation of the power of God to say, that He can- 
not cause them, But they do not exist by a necessity of nature. 
This is not even pretended by Arminians. Will it be said then, 
that God cannot cause moral exercises to exist, because their ex- 
istence involves a contradiction and absurdity? Surely not. Moral 
exercises in the hearts of men, do exist in reality; and no reality 
can either be contradictory or absurd. Now if the existence of our 
moral exercises is not in itself necessary, and if their existence in- 
volves no contradiction nor absurdity ; then it is a limitation of the 
power of God, to say, that He cannot cause them. For Omnipo- 
tence can cause any thing to exist, whose existence is not in itself 
necessary, and whose existence does not involve a contradiction or 
absurdity. The denial of the Divine decrees, therefore, leads di- 
rectly to a limitation ofthe power of God, and the denial of his Om- 
nipotence. 

My fifth argument is founded on the absurdity of a self-determin- 
ing principle. ‘Those who deny that God has decreed the volun- 
tary exercises of men; cannot maintain their ground, without hold- 
ing to a self-determining principle in the human will. Such a self 
determining principle is absurd. Its absurdity I have already par- 
tially exposed. I have shown, that it implies the absurdity, that we 
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choose and exist by the necessity of our natures; or the absurdity 
that every one of our choices is produced by an endless series of 
choices, which we have before we begin to choose ; or the absurdi- 
ty, that every one of our choices is caused by an endless series of 
involuntary causing acts; or the absurdity, that our choices all 
come into existence by chance. 

This self determining principle, however, involves other absurdi- 
ties and inconsistencies. A self-determining principle is an indepen- 
dent principle. And for this independent principle we must of course 
be dependent. A self-determining principle in creatures, therefore, 
involves the absurdity of a dependent species of independence. 

A self-determining principle is an ungovernable principle. - And 
this ungovernable principle in creatures, must be a created princi- 
ple. A self-determining principle in creatures, therefore, involves 
the absurdity, that God has created what he cannot govern. 

A self-determining principle is an originating principle. And an 
originating principle of choice, is a creating. principle ; a principle 
which produces something out-of nothing. _ And this creating prin- 
ciple in creatures is itself created. A self-determining principle 
of choice, in creatures, therefore, involves the absurdity, that God 
has created a creative power. 

A self-determining principle in the human will. is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of regeneration. God has said, that ‘his people 
shall be willing in the day of his power.’ But it is as impossible 
for a self-determining principle to be changed, as for a self-existent 
principle to be annihilated. A self-deterniining principle could not 
be changed by any external cause; nor would it ever change itself. 
Its operations would be similar to the operations of that ideal ma- 
chine, called “a perpetual motion;” always producing the same 
kind of results. It is evident, that there can be no change in a self 
determining principle, UNLESS this principle consists in CHANCE, 
so as to render our acts of choice absolutely contingent and wncer- 
tain. If this be the meaning of a self-determining principle, and 
men possess it, then it is impossible for God to convert a sinner, 
and it depends upon chance whether he will convert himself. It 
would be impossible for God to sanctify,saints ;, and it would depend 
entirely upon chance whether they would sanctify themselves. It 
would be impossible for God to confirm the saints in holiness after 
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they arrive in heaven; and it would depend upon chance whether 
they would continue holy, and remain in that holy and happy place. 
A selfdetermining principle, therefore, is inconsistent with the doc- | 
trine of regencration, the doctrine of sanctification, and the promises. 
ofveternal life. - = : 

The leading maxim on which the theory of a self-determining 
principle is built, is inconsistent with the doctrine of human depravi- 
ty. This maxim is, That: the quality of an act belongs to its cause, 
or origin. And this maxim subverts the doctrine of human de- 
pravity. Ifit be said, that our sinful choices are caused by a self 
determining principle; this maxim will transfer all our depravity to 
this selfdetermining principle. But this self-determining principle 

-must have a cause too, and that cause must be God. This maxim, 
therefore, will-transfer all our depravity to this self-determining prin- 
‘ciple, and from thence to our Creator. Let our choices be caused 
by what they may, this maxim will transfer the guilt-of them from 
one cause to another, till it reaches the first cause of all things. If 
it be said, that- our choices are originated by chance; this maxim 
will transfer all our depravity to chance. If it. be said, that our 
choices have no cause, or origin, this maxim would fix the blanie 
no where. If our choices are every one the effect of choice, this 
maxim would transfer all our depravity to a choice before our first 
choice. The fundamental maxim, therefore, on which the theory 
ofa self-determining principle is built, entirely subverts the doctrine 
of human depravity. It either drives all depravity out of the uni- 
verse, or fixes it-all on God. 

A_self-determining principle in the human. will is “inconsistent 
even with that theory of moral suasion, which Arminians have in- 
vented, in order to extricate themselves from the perplexing diff- 
culties and absurdities of their system. A self-determining princi= 
ple, is.a ‘principle which is independent of all extraneous and for- 
eign influence. A principle which determines itself-is one which 
isnot, and which cannot be determined by truth, duty or interest. 
‘It cannot. be moved by precepts or prohibitions, promises or threaten- 
ings, rewards or punishments, or any motives whatever. ‘That self- 
determining principle, on° which the denial. of predestination is 
built, is of all absurdities the’ most absurd. - And ‘if the denial of pre- 
destination leads to absurdities, the doctrine must’ be true. 


a : NUMBER XIL 


“The doctrine, that God has fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass, 
includes the doctrines, that God - has determined the character_as 
well as the salvation of the elect. In preceding numbers, I have 
shown, that the objections which Dr. Fisk alleges against the doc- 
trine of predestination are without foundation ; that the doctrine 
stands supported by those very arguments which he undertakes to 
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‘refute ; and that it is fully demonstrated by other arguments, which | 


the Dr. passes over in silence. The doctrine, that God has fore-or- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, therefore, rests on a solid and im- 
moveable foundation; and while this doctrine’ shall stand, the doc- 
trine of unconditional election will also stand. It would seem, there- 
fore, that I might dismiss the remainder of the Dr.’s sermon, in 
which he attempts to show, that election is conditional; or that God 
merely decreed the salvation of believers, without decreeing that 


they should become believers. But, although this would be’ per- 


Mitted in a dispute, it would be hardly justifiable in a review. _I 
must give no occasion of complaint- that I have not treated Dr. F, 
with all that attention which he deserves. “Let us pass then to 
the next proposition.” 

“11. We come to examine predestination in its particular relation to 
election.” 

~ Dr. F. justly Seeeves that, 


“Several kinds of election are spoken of in the scriptures. There is 
an election of individuals, to perform certain duties appointed by God. 
‘There is an election of whole communities and nations to the enjoyment 
of certain peculiar privileses.—There is a third election—an election 
unto eternal life, and this 1s the one which has given rise to the great 
controversy in the Church.” 


- Dr. Fisk proceeds-to state the doctrine of election as maintained 


by Calvinists : 

“Those who contend for predestination as objected to by us, maintain 
that —“ By the decree of God, forthe ‘manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto evérlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. Those of mankind, that are predestinated 
unto life, God, before the foundation of the world, hath chosen in Christ 
unto everlasting glory, without any foresight of. fuvith or good works.” ” 


~ The last clause of this statement, “without any foresight of faith 
or good works,” is elliptical. The term previous or anéecedent, must 


be “understood. ‘The meaning is, that the elect were chosen in 
6* 
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Christ, without any previous or antecedent fore-sight of faith or 
good works ; that is, God did not fore-see, that their faith and good 
works would exist, before He decreed that they should exist. God 
did fore-see the faith and good works of the elect, but not antecedent- 
ly either in the order of time, or in the order of nature, to his eter- 
nal purpose which He proposed in Christ Jesus our Lord, concern- 
ing their saving faith and good works. I make this remark, in or- 
der to guard the above statement against the misapprehensison of 
_Arminians. - - 

Dr. F. next gives a statement of conditional election as maintained 
by Arminians. : 

“Others, and this also is our doctrine, hold that “God did decree from 
the beginning, to elect ‘or choose in Christ, all that should believe un- 
to salvation, and this decree proceeds from his own goodness, and is not 
built on any goodness of the creature: and that God did from the begin- 
ning decree to reprobate all who should finally and obstinately continue 
in unbelief.” Thus it is seen from the statement of the two doctrines, 
that ours is an election of character, and so far as it relates to individu- 
als,it relates to them only as they are fore-seen to possess that charac- 


ter; whereas the other relates to individuals, without any reference to 
character.” 


On this last extract I will make the following remarks: 


1. The conditional election which Dr. F. and other Arminians 
contend for, implies, that God has not decreed the conversion, and 
sanctification of the elect. Says the Dr.: ‘Ours is an election of 
character, and so far as it relates to individuals, it relates to them 
only as they are fore-seen to possess that character.” The character 
here referred to, is the character of persevering believers. ‘God 
did decree from the beginning to elect, or choose in Christ all that 
should believe unto salvation.” The Dr.’s meaning evidently is, that 
God cid not decree, that they should believe in Christ, but decreed to 
save them because He fore-saw that they would believe in him, and 
persevere in their faith and obedience until death. — Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, then, that the conditional election which Armin- 
ians contend for, implies, that God has not decreed the regenera- 
tion and sanctification of the elect ; but left their regeneration and 
sanctification entirely to themselves. "To say that God has decreed 
the regeneration and sanctification of the elect, as well as their sal- 
vation, is to assert most explicitly and fully the Calvinistic doctrine 
of unconditional election. 
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2. The Arminian theory as stated above implies, that God has 
not decreed the impenitence and unbelief of those who. are lost. 
Hence, 

3. The Arminian notion of a conditional election, implies, that 
the elect have something which they have not received; and that 
they have made themselves to differ from the reprobates. I should 
like in this connection, to put a few plain questions to Dr. F. 

1. Is regeneration necessary to salvation? 2. Is it the effect of 
Divine influence? 8. Does God regenerate the elect intentionally ? 
4, When did God form his intentions ; in time, or in eternity? 

But before I proceed further in the discussion of this subject, it is 
necessary to correct some mistakes, into which the Dr. has fallen in 
his explanation of the Calvinistic doctrine of unconditional election. 
‘He says, it ‘relates directly to individuals, without any reference to 
character.” Itis not so. The election which Calvinists contend 
for, relates directly to individuals, WITH reference to their charac- 
ters, as. well as their final condition. It fixes and secures their ho- 
liness, as well as their salvation. Dr. F. says, 

“Tt is an absolute act of sovereignty.” 

This is correct. But let it be remembered, that the sovereignty 
of God is nothing but his wisely directed, and unrestrained good- 
ness. Again, ~ 

* God elects them for no other reason or condition, than because He 
chooses.” __ 

‘It would have been a more correct representation to have said, 
*God elects them to holiness and happiness for no other reason, 
than because it will be for his own glory and the greatest good.’ 

Again, Dr. F. says, 

“ He makes no account of man’s agency and responsibility, in this de- 


cree of election, but it precedes and is entirely independent of any know- 
ledge of the character of the elect.” 


This is not quite correct. The Divine decree SECURES man’s 
agency and responsibility. The latter part of the sentence last 
quoted, likewise conveys a wrong idea. Election is to be con- 
sidered in a two-fold view. God has decreed the character of the 
elect, and He has decreed their salvation. In the order of nature, 
He first decreed their character, and thus fore-knew what their char- 
acter would be; and then He decreed their salvation. His decree 
of their character did, indeed, precede his fore-knowledge of their 
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character; but his decree to save them presupposes, that He de- 
creed and fore- knew what eliow character would be. Dr. F. says 
again, 


“The Calvinistic election, to be consistent with itself, 1 requires that, as- 
the end is arbitrarily fixed, so the means should be also.” 


But neither the end is “ARBITRARILY ” fixed, nor the means. 
Arbitrarily means without reason. But both the salvation. of the 
elect, and the means of their salvation were fixed for the highest 
and best of reasons, and in the wisest and best manner. 

I am now ready to examine Dr. F.’s arguments in , favor of con- 
ditional election. 


“ Our first argument, in favor of conditional election to eternal life, is 
dravn from the | position already established, that the decrees of God are 
predicated on his fore-knowledge. And especially, that the decree of 
election to salvation, according ‘to the Scriptures, is founded on the Di- 
vine_prescience. “ Elect according to the fore-knowledge of God, through 
sanctification of the spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ. Whom he did fore-know, he also did predestinate, to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.” These scriptures seem to us de- 
cisive, that the decree of election rests on fore-knowledge, and that this 
election is made, not according to the arbitrary act of God, but on the 
ground of sanctification and obedience. The doctrine, therefore, that 
men are piedectinated to eternal life, “ without any fore-sight of faith or 
good works,” must be false.” 


This step is built on a false principle, which has been al- . 
ready refuted, viz: That the Divine deorces are founded on the Di- * 
vine PCR But this principle, though false and absurd, is 
misapplied in the argument under consideration. The principle * 
asserts, that God decrees that a thing shall take place because He _ 
fore-knows it will. Dr. F. was obliged to take this ground, in order 
_ to get rid of the argument derived from the Divine fore-knowledge, 
in favor of the Divine decrees. No other construction of the prin- 
ciple would then answer his purpose. But now the Dr.’s purpose — 
requires a very different construction of the principle which he pro-_ 
fesses to have established. He does not now represent the decrees 
of God as founded on his fore-knowledge in such a sense, as to de- 
stroy the argument derived ‘from fore-knowledge, in favor of pre- 
destination. In the argument now under consideration, he does not _ 
mean, that God decrees, ses a thing shall take place; because He 
fore-knows it will. Dr. F. does not mean, that God decrees, the — 
elect shall be saved, wealth He erSlchows they will be saved. 
For this would not make the decree of salvation dependent on the 
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a 7 ~ 
condition ‘of conversion and sanctification. It would only make the 
decree that a thing shall take place, dependent on the condition of 
its taking place; which would be perfect nonsense. ‘The principle, 
therefore, on which Dr. F. professes to found this argument, must 
in this place mean something else. It means, that God has deereed 
one thing, because he fore-knew other things. The Dr. means, that 
God has decreed to save the elect, because He fore-knew that they 
would be converted and sanctified. 
~ But even the application-which Dr. F. makes of this principle, 
will not answer his purpose. It may be admitted, that God decreed 
the SALVATION of the elect, SIMPLY CONSIDERED, because 
He fore-knew their conversion and sanctification. But Dr. F. would 
gain nothing by this admission. Because the question would still 
return, How did God fore-know their-conversion and sanctification? 
The answer is, because HE DECREED them. © This very fore-— 
knowledge of conversion and_ sanctification is. founded on the Di- 
vine decree. Salvation is suspended on the condition of conver- 
gion and sanctification ; and God has decreed both the end and the 
‘means. The end depends upon the means; and God’s decreeing 
the end, depends upon his decreeing the means. If the decree which 
fixes the end, depends upon the fore-knowledge of the means; this 
very fore-knowledge depends upon the Divine decree as its: founda- 
tion. So that this is, in effect, only suspending one decree upon an- 
other decree. If this were what Dr. F. meant by a conditional elec- 
‘tion, I should have no objection to it. But Dr. F. meant not so, 
“neither did his heart think so. 
The texts which Dr. F. has quoted, however, ‘will hardly admit 
‘the construction which he has given to them. . “ Blect according to 
the fore-knowledge of God, through sanetification of the Spirit, un-- 
“to obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Dr. F.- 
understands. this passage as teaching, that the saints are elected on 
‘account of fore-seen “‘ faith and good works.” But the language of 
the passage renders this construction absurd. The passage teaches, 
that they are elected “unto obedience.”” Now how can they be 
‘elected unto obedience, upon condition of that very obedience? 
« Whom He did fore-know, He also did predestinate, to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.” How could they be predestinated 
tobe conformed to the image of Christ, upon condition of that very 
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conformity? In these passages, the Apostle is not speaking of an_ 

> election to salvation simply considered, but of an rane unto holi- 
ness, as the condition of salvation. Dr. F.’s first argument, there- 
fore, in favor of what he calls a conditional election, or, an election 
which does not include conversion and sanctification, is sophistical 
and unsound in every view which can be taken of it. I will now 
proceed to Dr. F.’s second argument : 


“2. The rewardableness of obedience, or the demerit of disobedience, 
can only exist, in connection with the unnecessitated volitions of a free 
moral agent. The scriptures abundantly teach, that to be saved, man 
must believe and obey ; and hence they commandand exhort men to be- 
lieve and obey, and promise them the reward of eternal life if they do 
this, and criminate them, if they neglect it. But, according to the doc- 
trine of free-agency already explained, man’s obedience or disobedience, 
if it has any just relation to rewards and punishments, must rest, in its 
responsible character, upon the self-determining principle of the will. 
And if this view of the will be correct, there is an utter impossibility of an 
unconditional election. For the very act of God, imparting this self-de- 
termining principle to man, rendersit impossible, in the nature of things, 
for the Almighty himself to elect a moral agent, unconditionally. The 
argument stands thus.—The scriptures make man a responsible moral 
agent; but this he cannot be, if his will be controlled by foreign and un- 
avoidable influences—therefore it is not so controlled: that is, man has 
within himself, a self-determining principle, in the exercise of which, he 
becomes responsible. This being established, we argue again—The 
doctrine of: unconditional election necessarily implies irresistible grace, 
absolutely impelling and controlling the will. But this would betocoun- ~ 
teract God’s own work, and to. destroy man’s accountability; therefore 
there is no such irresistible grace, and of course, no such unconditional 
election. And since there is an election to eternal life, spoken of in the 
scriptures, it follows conclusively, if the foregoing reasoning be sound, 
that this election is conditional. Hence we may bring forward, in one 

~ overwhelming argument, all the numerous*and various bible conditions 
of salvation, as so many scripture proofs of a conditional election.” 


This argument is founded on a false assumption, which I have ~ 
already shown to be unscriptural, absurd and ridiculous. It is this, 
that a self-determining principle is necessary to moral agency. 


“The rewardableness of obedience, or the demerit of disobedience, 


can only exist, in connection. with the unnecessitated volitions of a free 
moral agent.” 


““ Unnecessitated volitions.” If our volitions are “ unnecessitated”’; 
then they arise by chance, to all intents and purposes. To be un- 
‘necessitated, they must not arise from the necessity of our nature. 
They must not arise from any cause whatever, whether external or 
internal, voluntary or involuntary. According to the principle as- 
sumed in this argument, our volitions cannot be of a moral nature, 
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unless they arise altogether by CHANCE. And this theory is in- 
consistent with all.the promises, predictions and doctrines of the 


Bible. 
—-e— 
NUMBER XIII. 


I will proceed in the examination of Dr. Fisk’s arguments in favor 
of conditional election. 


“3.. The cautions to the elect, and the intimations of their danger 
and the possibility of their being lost, are so many scripture proofs ofa | 
conditional election. Why should the saints be exhorted “to take heed 
lest they fall?” “lest there be in them anevil heart of unbelief, in depart- 
ing from the living God?” “lest a promise being left of entering into rest, 
any should come short?” lest they should “also be cut off?” Why should 
St. Paul fear lest, after having preached to others, he should be cast 
away? Either there is, or is not, danger of the elect’s being lost.—If 
not, then all these passages are not only without meaning, but savor very 
strongly of deception. ‘They are false colors held out to the elect, for the 
purposes of alarm and fear, where no fear is.— Will it be said, that pos- 
sibly some of those addressed, were not of the elect, and were therefore 
deceiving themselves, and needed to be cautioned and warned? I answer, 
they had then nothing to fall from, and no promise of which to come 
short. Besides, to warn such to stand fast, seems to imply, that the Holy 
Spirit cautioned the reprobates against the danger of becoming the elect, 
which idea, while it intimates a very ungracious work, for the “Spirit of 
grace” to be engaged in, clearly indicates, that there was danger of 
-breaking the decree of reprobation! We ask again therefore, what do 
these scriptures mean? -Willit be said,as some have argued, that these 
warnings and cautions are all consistant, because they are the very means 
by which the decree of election is made sure? Butletit be understood, 
that the end is fixed, before the means; because calvinism tells us, that 
this election is “independent of any faith or good works foreseen,” and 
that “God’s decree lays a necessity on all things, so that every thing he 
wills, necessarily comes to pass,” and is therefore sure, “because he has 
decreed it.” ‘The moment therefore, God decrees an event, it becomes 
sure, and to talk of danger of a failure in that event, implies either a 
falsehood, or that God’s decree can be broken. But calvinists, I presume, 
will not allow that there is any danger of counteracting or frustrating the 
plan of the Almighty. Hence there is no danger of the elect’s coming 
short of salvation. All the exhortations, cautions and warnings there- 
fore, recorded in the scriptures, are false colors and deceptive motives. 
They are like the attempts of some weak parents, who undertake to 
frighten their children into obedience, by superstitious tales and ground- 
less fears. God knows, when he is giving out these intimations of dan- 
ger, that there isno such danger ; his own eternal, unchangeable decree 
had secured their salvation, before the means were planed—all this if 
election is unconditional. But far be this from a God of truth. Ifhe 
‘exhorts his creatures to “make their election sure,” he has not made it 
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sure. Ifhe teaches them to fear, lest they fail of the grace of God, there 
is doubtless real danger. The conclusion aie irresistible that 
God hath suspended his decree of election to eterna life, on conditions. 
 Ffe that believeth shall be saved.” 5 


The plausibility of this argument, depends entirely upon the as- 
sumption, that previous infallible certainty precludes the idea of dan- 
ger. But this assumption is untenable, dt is as inconsistent with 
Dr. F’s scheme as with the Calvinistic. Dr. F. maintains, that” 
God fore-knew all things from eternity. Let Dr. F. then answer 
this simple question ; and reconcile his own answer, with his own 
belief. Is there any danger that events will not take place, which 
God always fore-knew certainly would take place? If previous’ 
certainty precludes the idea of danger; then the Divine fore-know- 
‘ledge precludes the idea of danger. And ifso, then there is no 
such thing as danger in the universe. 

‘The truth is, there is a distinction between absolute danger, and 
relative danger ; and between danger with respect to God, and dan- 
ger with respect, to his creatures. If an event. will certainly take 
place, there is no danger absolutely speaking, that it will not take 
place; though there may be danger relatively speaking. There is 
no danger with respect to God, but there may be danger with re- 
spect to his creatures. Danger is the same as liability to evil. This 
liability to evil, is applicable solely to creatures; and is founded in 
their imperfection. 

{ will illustrate this idea by a few examples. It was decreed, 
fore-known and predicted, that Paul and hiscompany should survive 
the shipwreck, and get safe to land. But yet they were naturally 
able to flee out of the ship; and considered as they were in them- 
selves, they were liable to do so. -They were at first inclined to flee 
out of the ship, at the risk of their lives ; and had their preservation 
depended on their own wisdom, they would certainly have perished. 
But they were directed by the unerring wisdom and almighty pow- 
er of God. In respect to God, therefore, there was no danger in 
their case. But considered as they were in themselves, fallible and 
imperfect creatures, they were in imminent danger. It wasdecreed 
that Moses should be the law-giver and deliverer of the Hebrew na- 
tion. With respect to God, therefore, there was no danger of his 
perishing in the ark of bulrushes. But yet considering him as he 
was in himself, while in that situation, a weak and helpless infant. 
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he was in imminent danger of a premature death. -God had elected 
David to the throne of Israel. With respect to God, therefore, 
_ there was no danger of his perishing by the hand of Saul. But con- 
sidering him as he was in himself, he was in imminent danger of - 
falling a prey to his vigilent and powerful enemy. ; 
~ It is just so, with regard to the elect. In respect to God there is 
no danger of their being lost. But, considered as they are in them- 
selves, fallible and imperfect creatures, they are in imminent danger 
of losing their own souls. They cannot safely trust to their own 
hearts, nor lean to their own understandings. If their salvation de- 
pended on an arm of flesh, they would perish without remedy. 
They are surrounded with temptations, and exposed to internal and 
external enemies; and they must watch and pray, and comply with 
the warnings and admonitions of the gospel, in order to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. And although they will be eventually 
saved, they will, with respect to themselves, be saved with danger 
and difficulty ; being kept only by the mighty power of God, through 
faith unto salvation. Dr. F. represents unconditional election as 
fixing the end before the means. This representation conveys a 
wrong idea. It implies that the means are unnecessary ; and that 
the end can take place without them. The end is not fixed be- 
fore the means, in ¢his case, any more than in any other. When- 
ever.a plan is formed, the END is proposed before the MEANS are 
proposed; but the end is never FIXED, till after the means are 
FIXED. God did not decree the salvation of the elect indepen- 
dently of their character, as true and persevering believers. On 
the contrary, the decree of election connects the means and the 
end inseparably together. Unconditional election, therefore, is so 
far from making the cautions and warnings of the gospel unneces- 
sary, that it makes a compliance with them absolutely necessary to 
salvation. The exhortations, cautions‘ and warnings, therefore re- 
corded in the Scriptures are not false colors nor deceptive motives. 
They imply no more danger in the case of the elect, than there 
actually is, considering them as they are in themselves. 

Dr. F. says, 

“Tf He exhorts his creatures to “ make their election sure,” he has not 
made it sure.” 
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Now it is readily admitted that God has not made their election 
sure in ‘THAT SENSE in which He exhorts EM to make it 
sure. Nor does He exhort them to make their election sure, in 
the same sense, in which He has made it sure. He has made it” 
sure to Himself ; and He exhorts them to make it sure, to them- 
selves. He has made it sure by his eternal decree; and He exhorts ’ 
them to make it sure by a present compliance with the terms of sal- 
vation. It has already been shown that men have a natural power 
to-act contrary to what God decrees, as well as contrary to what He 
-fore-knows.. This is the case with the elect. They have a natu- 
‘ral, though nota moral power to commit sin unto death. Every 
saint is naturally able to blaspheme against-the Holy Ghost. This 
natural power implies a natural possibility; and a natural possibility 
creates danger. It does not indeed create any danger. with respect 
to God, but it does with respect to his creatures. The whole ar- 
gument under consideration, therefore, is founded on a false as- 
sumption, and therefore it proves nothing to Dr. F.’s purpose. . His~ 
argument no more proves that God did not DECREE the conver- 
sion-and sanctification of the elect, than it proves that He did not 
FORE-KNOW their conversion and sanctification. 

I will now examine Dr. F.’s fourth argument in favor of condi- 
tional election. 


“4. This accords also with christian experience. What is it that pro- 
duces much fear and trembling, in the mind of the awakened sinner? 
Why does he feel, that there is but a step between him and destruction ?_ 
fs it fancy, or is it fact? If it is imagination merely, then all his alarm ‘ 
is founded in deception, and-he has either deceived himself, or the spirit 
of God hath deceived him. In either case, this alarmseems necessary, 
in order to lead him to Christ. That is, it is necessary for the conver- 
sion of one of the elect that he be made to believe a lie. But if it be 
said, that it is no lie for he is really in danger; then we reply again, the 
decree of God hath not made his election sure, and of course, therefore, 
it is con ition.” : 


This argument depends upon the foregoing: and in answering 
that, I have virtually answered this. Both this and the preceding 
argument depend upon the principle, that previous certainty pre- 
cludes the idea of danger. If this argument, therefore, proved any. 
thing-to Dr. F.’s purpose, it would prove too much. It could not 
subvert the doctrine of unconditional election, without subverting 
the doctrine of the Divine fore-knowledge. And as it proves too 
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much, it proves nothing at all. I will therefore proceed to Dr. F.’s 
fifth and last argument. ose Rg ; : 
~ “5, Express passages of scripture teach a conditional election —We 
have time only to notice a few of them. Mat. xxii-14. “For many are 
called, but few are chosen.” This passage, with the parable of the 
wedding that precedes it, teaches that the choice was made, subsequent- 
ly to the call, and-was grounded on the fact, that those chosen, had actu- 
ally and fully complied with the invitation, and had come tothe wedding 
duly prepared. John xv. 19. “If ye were ofthe world, the world would 
Jove you, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hatheth you.” This passage teaches that Christ’s disciples were once 
of the world, and that he had chosen them out of the world, and this 

-choice evidently refers to that time, when they became of a different char- 
acter from the world; for then it was, and in consequence of that elec- 
tion, that the world hated them. IJ. Thes. ii. 13. ‘* Because God hath, 
from the beginning, chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” Here is a condition plainly expressed. 
This is not an election unto sanctification, but an election through or by 

_ sanctification and faith unto salvation.” 

“For many are called, but few are chosen.” Dr. F. thinks “ that 
the choice was made subsequently to the call, and was grounded on 
the fact, that those chosen had actually and fully complied with the 
invitation, and had come to the wedding duly prepared.” » It is true _ 
the choice was mentioned after the call; but this by no meaus proves, 
that the choice was made after the call. ‘The passage asserts no 
such thing. To make the passage teach this sentiment, Dr. F: 
“must make it appear that the word “ subsequently ” is understood, 
-“ Many are called, but few are [subsequently] chosen.” Till Dr. 
_ F. shall have adduced a better proof than his own assertion, that 
this word -is to be understood; I have as good a right to-say, that 
the word previously is to be understood instead of the word subse- 
quently. ‘Thus: “ Many are called, but few are [previously] chosen.” 
Dr. F. next quotes John 15,19. “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own; but because ye are-not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” Dr. F. says, “this choice evidently refers to that time when 
they become of a different character from the world; for then it was, 
and in consequence of that election, that the world hated them.” , But 
I would ask Dr. F. whether the world would be likely to hate chris- 
tians more because they were elected in time, than because they 
were elected from eternity? The construction which Dr. F. puts 
upon this passage is altogether arbitrary and groundless. It 1s ho- 
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liness which distinguishes christians from the world. And to be 


chosen out of the world is to be chosen unto holiness. The princi- - 


pal reason why the world hate christians, is because God has made 
christians to differ from the world in the spirit and temper of their 
minds, according to his eternal purpose which He purposed in 


“Christ Jesus our Lord. Dr. F. next quotes, II. Thes. ii. 13. ‘“ Be- 


cause God hath from the beginning, chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the spirit and beliefof the truth,” Dr. F. says, “ Here 


tification, but an election through or by sanctification and faith un- 
to salvation.” This passage does not justify the inference which 


‘Dr. F. draws from it. It asserts that the elect ‘“‘ are chosen unto 


salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
The Dr. infers that they cannot be chosen unto sanctification and 
faith. But is this a just inference? Because God has determined 
to accomplish the end, by or through means; does it hence follow 
that He has not determined the means? - Is it therefore, certain, that 
He has-left the means, and the chosen end depending upon them, 
to mere chance? If the Scriptures teach either expressly or im- 
plicitly, that saints were not elected to conversion and sanctification, 
as well as salvation, Dr. F. has not been able. as yet to point out 
those passages. 

“From the whole then it appears, that the holy Scriptures, the 


, 


‘is a condition plainly expressed.—This is not an election unto sanc- » 


Divine attributes and government, and the agency of man do [not] © 


stand opposed to an unconditional, and are [not] in favor of a con- 
ditional election.” 
—ZA— 
NUMBER XIV. 
I have examined Dr. Fisk’s arguments in favor of “ conditional 
election ;” and I am now ready to inquire whether Dr. F. has re- 


futed the arguments, adduced by Calvinists, in favor of uncondi- 
tional election. These arguments Dr. F. represents as consisting 


merely in certain texts of Scripture, which he arranges into  three~ 


distinct classes: ‘1. Those. passages which speak of a predesti- 
nation unto holiness; 2. Those which speak of election as depen- 
ding solely on the sovereign will of God; 3. Those which declare 
salvation to be of works and not of grace,’ 


% 
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The first class of texts, which Dr. F. undertakes so examine, “is 

those which speak of a predestination unto holiness.” He 
tions his own text as one of the strongest instances of this kind.— 
“ According as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy, and without blame’ before 
Him in love. Having predestinated us unto the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ unto himself; according to the good pleas- 
ure of his will.”? Also, Rom. viii, 29; ‘For whom he did fore- 
know, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son,” “whom did He predestinate—He called—justified—and 
sanctified.” ‘To the argument founded on these and similar texts, 
in favor of unconditional election, Dr. F. makes the following re- 
ply: p. 19: . 

.“ But if these passages had an allusion to a personal election to eter- 
nal life, they would not prove unconditional election, “because,” to use 
the language of another, “it would admit of being questioned, whether 
the choosing in Christ, before the foundation of the world here men- 
tioned, was a choice of certain persons as men merely, or as believing 
men, which is certainly the mostrational.” This exposition must neces- 
sarily be given to the passage from the Romans, since those who were 

_the subjects of predestination, were first fore-known. Fore-known, | 
not merely as existing, for in this sense, all were fore-known, but jfore- 
known, as possessing something which operated as a reason why they 
should be elected, rather than others. Fore-known doubtless as_believ- 
ers in Christ, and as such according to the plan and decree of God, they 
were to be made conformable to the image of Christ’s holiness here, and 

_glory hereafter.” 

Here Dr. F. represents the Scripture as teaching, that God has 
not decreed the conversion of the elect; but their sanctification.— 
He thinks, that those passages which speak of a personal election 
unto holiness, do not mean that the elect are predestinated unto ho- 

‘liness, as men, but only as believers. That is to say, ‘God has not 
decreed, that the elect should become holy in their conversion; but 

_only that they should continue holy, after their conversion. On Dr. 
F’s. construction of these passages, 1 would make the following re- 
marks : 


1. Dr. F. admits, that the Scriptures speak of a personal elec- 
tion unto holiness. He so understands and explains the passage re- 
ferred to in Ront. viii, 29. 

RDr.eF: demas that this personal election unto ee 
means, that God has predestinated BELIEVERS unto holiness.. 

foal 
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Hence, 3. Dr. F. must, to be consistent, admit the doctrine of 
the saints perseverance. If God has decreed the holiness of  be- 
believers; then they will certainly persevere in holiness, and be 
finally saved. I presume, however, that Dr. F. is no. better pre- 
pared to admit the doctrine of the saints perseverance, than the 
doctrine of unconditional election. If God has predestinated be- 
lievers unto holiness, then they have no self-determining principle 
of choice. And:if tnere is no self-determining principle in the 
human will; then they are necessarily dependent on the will of 
God, for all their exercises: and the truth of unconditional elec- 
tion follows irresistibly, Here then isa dilemma. Those passa- 
ges “ which speak of a personal election unto holiness,” according 
to the Calvinistic construction, teach the doctrine of unconditional 
election directly ; but according to the Arminian construction these 
passages refer to believers, and teach the doctrine of saints perse- 
verance DIRECTLY ‘and the doctrine of unconditional election 1nDI- 
RECTLY and by necessary inference. For the present Dr. F. may 
take which horn of the dilemma he chooses. 

Dr. F. thinks “ This exposition must necessarily be given to the 
passage from Romans, since those who were the subjects of pre- 
destination, were first fore-known. Fore-known not merely as eXx- 
isting, for in. this sense all were fore-known, but fore-known, as pos- 
sessing something which operated as a reason why they should be 
elected rather than others. Fore-known doubtless.as believers in 
Christ, and as such, according to the plan and decree of God, they 
were to be made conformable to the image of Christ’s holiness. 
here, and glory hereafter.” But why may they not be fore-known 
as those whom it was for the best, all things considered, to predes- 
tinate to be conformed to the image of Christ? Is it reasonable to” 
suppose, that the elect were predestinated to be conformed ‘to the 
image of Christ upon condition of their conformity? But whether 
this construction be reasonable or unreasonable, it will not help Dr. 
F. out of his dilemma. 

When Dr. F. comes to explain his own text, he says, he does not 
understand it as referring to a personal election, but to “ that gen- 
eral plan of God which had been fixed from the beginning, of ad- 
mitting the gentiles as well as the Jews to the privileges of the cov- 
enant of grace, on equal terms and conditions.” Let us then, to 
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please Dr. F. read his text according to his own construction: 
“According as He hath chosen us [gentiles as well as Jews ; be- 
lievers and unbelievers] in Him, before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without» blame before Him in love. 
Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ, to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.”” Is 
not this precisely the construction which Universalists would put 
upon this passage? 

Dr. F.’s exposition of this passage, however, does not at all affect 
the argument founded on that class of passages, which, it is admit- 
ted on all sides, speak of ‘a personal election unto holiness. For if 
these passages refer to the elect before their conversion they teach 
the doctrine of unconditional election directly ; and if they refer to 
the elect, as Arminians contend, after their conversion, then, as it 
has been shown, they teach the doctrine of unconditional election 

indirectly ; by establishing the saints perseverance. 

But it is possible that Dr. F. will think it expedient hereafter, to 
explain all those passages which speak of a predestination unto ho- 
liness, as referring to nations and communities. Perhaps he will 
say, that these passages teach only, that certain nations and com- 
munities are unconditionally elected unto the peculiar privileges of 
the gospel. But, although it would be wresting the scriptures from 
their most plain and obvious meaning, to give such a construction 
to all those passages, yet it would be of no real advantage to the 
Arminian cause. For an unconditional election of nations and 
communities to the privileges of the gospel, implies an unconditional 
section of individuals to the same privileges. An unconditional 
slection of nations and communities to the means of salvation, in- 
cludes also an unconditional election of some individuals to eternal 
ife. Itis absurd to suppose, that God would have appointed the 
means of salvation, if it were not his intention to render them ef- 
ectual to the conversion and salvation of some sinners.” Indeed, 
he unconditional election of a- part of mankind to the means of 
salvation, evidently implies the unconditional reprobation of the- 
est, to whom these means are notsent. Every objection which can 
be brought against unconditional election, lies equally against that 
glan of divine government, which sends the gospel to some and 
withholds it from others. For ought Dr. F. has said, therefore, that 
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class of passages which speak of predestination unto holiness, must. 
remain in their full force, in favor of the doctrine of unconditional 
election. ‘ ’ 

The second class of passages which Dr. F. undertakes to exam- 
ine, is those which speak of election as depending on the sovereign 
will of God alone. Dr. F. thinks the ninth chapter of Romans is 
the strongest portion of Scripture, on this subject; and he under- 
takes to show, that this refers only to a national election to the priv- 
ileges of the gospel. But—suppose it does;-it is still in point. 
For, this chapter proves beyond a doubt, that the means of salvation 
depend on the sovereign will of God; and that it depends entirely 
upon his sovereign will, to whom these means shall be sent, and to 
whom they shall not be sent. It depends, likewise, on the sovereign 
will of God, whether the gospel itself, shall prove a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death. For our Savior says, ““ No man 
can come unto me except the Father who hath sent me, draw him.” 
God says, ‘“‘ A new heart will I give you, anda new spirit will I 
put within you.”—“ Of his own will begat he us, by the word of 
truth.”—‘‘ Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”—“ So then, heither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but God that giv- 
eth the increase.” .We have therefore, the most decisive evidence 
from Scripture, that both the means of salvation, and their efficacy 
‘depend on the sovereign will of God. Dr. F.’s attempt to explain 
away the ninth chapter of Romans -will avail nothing to his pur- 
pose, unless he can’ show, that the Scriptures no where represent 
the conversion and sanctification of the elect, as depending on the 
Divine will. And this, I presume the Dr. will not undertake to do, 
But if he will admit that regeneration and sanctification are the 
work of God; and, that whatever God does, he does intentionally, 
then, to be consistent, he must admit, that God has decreed their 
conversion and sanctification, as well as their salvation. 

I do not mean, however to be understood to admit, that the ninth 
of Romans contains nothing in reference to personallection ; es- 
pecially in the following passages: ‘So then it is not of him that 
willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy. 


Therefore, hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 


and whom 
be will he hardeneth.” 


But the argument founded on. the second 
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class of texts which Dr. F. undertakes to examine does not depend 
at all on his exposition of the ninth of Romans, so long as it is 
admitted on all sides, that regeneration and sanctification are the 
work of God, and depend entirely upon his will. 

The third class of passages, which Dr. Fisk undertakes to ex- 
amine, is “ Those which declare salvation to be of grace and not of 
works.” Dr. F. quotes several ‘passages of this description, and 
fully admits, that salvation is of grace, from beginning to end. He 
very justly observes that, “‘ There was nothing in all the character 


_ and circumstancns of the fallen family, except their sin and deserved 


a 


misery, that could claim the interposition of G'od’s saving power.” 
But Dr. F. asks, “‘ Cannot a cenditional election be of grace?” 
Answer.—It cannot be in all respects of grace, unless grace cause 
the condition to be fulfilled. Again he asks, ‘‘ Now if salvation is 
conditional, and yet of grace, why not election?” Answer.—Sal- 
vation, though conditional is entirely of grace, because grace causes 
the condition itself to be fulfilled. And if Arminians meant no 
more than this by conditional election, Calvinists would not dispute 
them on this point. If by conditional election, Arminians meant 
merely, that salvation is suspended on conversion and sanctification 


in that eternal purpose which secures both the end and the means, 


I freely admit, that it is all of grace. But they are not understood 
to mean this. The conditional election, they contend for, suspends 
the end upon the means, but leaves the means to contingency or 
chance, It suspends salvation upon conversion and sanctification, 
but leaves conversion and sanctification to sinners themselves. It 
is easy to see, that such an election as this is not of grace so far as 
it respects conversion and sanctification. All those passages, there- 
fore, which speak of conversion and sanctification as produced by 


the grace of God, clearly imply, that they are dependent entirely 


upon his will, and are fore-ordained. But we will let Dr. F. speak 


for himself: 


“ But that our doctrine of election is of grace, will appear evident I 
think, from the following considerations: 1. It was pure unmerited love,. 
that moved God to provide salvation for our world. 2. The gospel plan, 
therefore, with all its provisions and conditions, is of grace. Not astep in 
that whole system, but rests in grace, is presented by grace and is exe- 
cuted through grace. 38. Even the power of the will to choose life and 
the conditions of life, is a gracious power. A fallen man, without grace, 
could no more choose to submit to God, than a fallenangel. Herein we 
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differ widely from the Calvinists, They tell us man has a natural pow- 
er to choose life.. If so, he has power to get to Heaven, without grace} 
We say, on the contrary, that man is utterly unable to choose the way 
‘to Heaven, or to pursue it when chosen, without the grace of God. It 
is grace that enlightens and convinces the sinner, and strengthens him 
to seek after and obtain salvation, for “ without Christ we can do noth- 
ing.” Let the candid judge between us then, and decide which system 
most robs our precious Redeemer ofhis glory, that which gives him @ 
nahve and inherent power to get to Heaven of himself, or that which at- 
tributes all to grace. 4, Finally, when the sinner repents and believes, 
there is no merit in these acts to procure forgiveness and regeneration, 
and therefore, though he is now and on these conditions elected, and 
made an heir of salvation, yet it is for Christ’s sake, and, “ not for works 
of righteousness which he has done.” Thus, we “bring forth the top 
stone with shouting, crying grace, grace, unto it.” : 

It does not appear from the above paragraph, that regeneration 
and sanctification, on Dr. F.’s ground, depend, at all, on the grace 
of God. For if they depend upon his grace, they must depend 
upon his sovereign will. And to say that they depend upon his 
sovereign will, implies that they are fore-ordained. 

Dr. F. represents the saint us ‘elected on account of fore-seen 
faith and good works.’ And yet he expressly says, in the above 
paragraph, that it is ‘not for works of righteousness which he has 
done.” Will the Dr. have the goodness to explain his meaning? 

Dr. F. says, (>> ‘‘ Even the power of the will to choose life, and 
the conditions of life, is a gracious power.” 1) Now this “ gra- 
cious power” according to Dr. F.’s own explanation is nothing 
more nor less than ‘‘a self-determining principle-in the will.” 
This self-determining principle in the will, Dr. F. represents -as es- 
sential to a moral agent. -Hence it follows, that grace is the sole 
ground of moral agency. 

Without this self-determining principle, according to Dr. F. men 
are incapable of sinning. And if this is a “‘gracions power,” then 
grace is necessary to enable them to sin. Ifthey become holy by 
- grace, merely because they exercise a “ gracious power,” then they 
sin by grace for the same reason. : 

If this self-determining principle is necessary to our moral agency, 
it was necessary to the moral agency of Adam, before he sinned 
And if this is a gracious power, then Adam was a subject of grace 
before he fell.» - : 

The holy angels are moral agents as much as men. nd if the: 
possess a self-determining principle, and this isa “ gracious power” 
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then the angels im heaven are indebted to the grace of God for their 
moral character. - d- 

-The devil is a moral agent ; for “‘ The devil sinneth from the be- 
ginning.” If a selfdetermining principle, therefore, be necessary 
-to a moral agency and this be “a gracious power’; then Satan 
himself is a subject of grace. Such are a few of the beauties of 
Arminianism. But Dr. F. says, . 

“Herein we differ widely from the Calvinists.” 

And so be it. 


-.“ They tell us man has a natural power to choose life. If so, he has 
power to get to heaven without grace. 


Bat how so? This natural power neither renders men guiltless 
nor independent. Their salvation depends entirely upon the renew- 
ing and pardoning, grace of God. Their natural power, there- 
fore, neither enables them to get to heaven independently of God, 

“Nor without his grace. 


¢ 


ea 
NUMBER XV. 


I am now ready to examine Dr. Fisk’s objections against uncon- 
ditional election. 


; Obj. “1. The doctrine of the unconditional election of a part, neces- 
sarily implies the unconditional reprobation of the rest.’ 


Answer. If unconditional reprobation means, that God has de- 
creed the character as well as the destination of the finally impeni- 
‘tent; it is freely admitted, that this doctrine is implied in the doc- 
trine of unconditional election. If‘God has mercy’ on whom he 
will have mercy; it undoubtedly follows; that whom He will, He 
hardeneth.’ : 


Obj. “2. This doctrine of election, while it professes to vindicate free 
grace and the mercy of God, destroys them altogether. To the repro- 
bates, there is certainly no grace or mercy extended. Their very ex- 
istence, connected as it necessarily is, with eternal damnation, is an in- 
finite curse. The temporal blessings which they enjoy, the insincere 
offers that are held out to them, and the gospel privileges with which 
they are mocked, if they can be termed grace atall, must be called 
damning grace. For all this is only fattening them for the slaughter, and 
fitting them to suffer, toa more aggravated extent, the unavoidable pains 

torments that await them. Hence Calvin’s sentiment, that “God 
ealls to the reprobates, that they may be more deaf—kindles a light that 
they may be more blind—brings his doctrine to them, that they may be 
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more ignorant—and applies the remedy to them, that they may not be — 
healed,” is an honest avowal of the legitimate principles of this system. 
Surely then, no one will pretend, that, according to this doctrine, there is 
any grace for the reprobate. And perhaps a moment’s attention will 
show, that there is httle or none for the elect. It is said, that God, out 
of his mere sovereignty, without any thing in the creature to move him 
thereto, elects sinners to everlasting life. But if there is nothing in the 
creature to move him thereto, how can it be called mercy or compassion? 
He did not determine to elect them, because they were miserable, but 
because he pleased to elect them. If misery had been the exciting 
cause, then as all were equally miserable, he would have elected them all. 
Is such a degree of election founded in love to the suffering object? No: 
it is the result of the most absolute and omnipotent selfishness concewable. 
It is the exhibition of a character that sports most sovereignly and arbi- 
trarily, with his Almighty power, to create, to damn and to save. 


Answer. This objection is founded on the assumption, That the 
decrees of God destroy the moral agency aud blameworthiness of sin- 
ners, and make God an arbitrary being, whose supreme regard for his 
own glory, destroys all his compassion for the miseries of his creatures. 
I have already shown, that this assumption is not true. The de- 
crees of God do not destroy, but secure the moral agency of his 
creatures. Nor does his supreme regard for his own glory imply 
that He has no regard for their miseries. On the contrary, He re- 
gards their miseries exactly according to their nature and import- 
ance. His tender mercies are over all his creatures, notwith- 
standing He has a supreme regard for his own glory and the 
good of the universe, in all his designs and conduct. No consistent 
Calvinist will say, that the miseries of creatures do not move the 
Divine compassion, but, only that their good is not the supreme end 
of the Divine government. : f 

Grace is the exercise of love to the guilty; and mercy is the ex- 
ercise of love to the miserable. If the doctrine of election destroys 
the free grace and mercy of God, it must do this in one of two ways: 
it must either destroy the guilt and misery of creatures, or it must 
destroy the exercise of Divine love to the guilty and miserable. 
But it does neither the one nor the other. Notwithstanding the- 
decree of unconditional election, mankind are ina guilty and perish- 
ing condition. And this eternal decree is the exercise of eternal 
love to guilty and perishing creatures. It is, therefore, both free, 
distinguishing grace, and sovereign, distinguishing mercy. 

An atonement is provided for all mankind; and all are naturally 
able to comply with the terms of Divine acceptance. In it self-con-. 
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sidered, God sincerely desires the salvation of the reprobates : and 
He expresses this sincere desire in offering them pardon and eternal 
life, on terms with which they are naturally able to comply. These 
offers are sincere, because they express what God sincerely desires. 
Both saving grace and mercy therefore, are sincerely offered to the 
reprobates ; and nothing hinders their salvation, but their own un- 
willingness to accept the offered grace and mercy. 

Dr. F. gives the following representation of unconditional election : 
* He did not determine to elect them because they were miserable, but 
because He pleased to elect them. If misery had been the exciting 
cause, then as all were equally miserable, he would have elected them 
all.’ This representation is not quite correct. It would be more 
correct to say, ‘ God did not elect them [MERELY] because they 
were miserable, but because He saw it to be wisest and best. If misery 
had been the [ONLY] exciting cause, then as all were equally misera- 
able, He would have elected them all.’ This representation would 
have been just, but not suitable to Dr. F’s. purpose. Had he'repre- 
sented the thing as it is, there would have been no propriety in the 
following question: “‘Is such a decree of election founded in love to 
the suffering object?’ In this case he could have only asked, “Is 
such a decree of election founded [ENTIRELY] in love to the suffer- 
ing object?” It was founded not only in love to the suffering ob- 
ject, but also in a supreme regard for his own glory, and the highest 
and best interests of the universe. ~ “ God is love.” He regards all 
objects and interests in the universe, exactly according to their na- 
ture and importance, both individually and collectively considered. 
This is disinterested, impartial, universal love, and 's the foundation 
of the purposes of God, in general, and of the decree of uncondi- 
tional election in particular. And yet Dr. F. ventures to say of un- 
conditional election, “<< It is the result of the most absolute and om- 
nipotent selfishness conceivable.” !!! ‘It is the exhibition of a char- 
acter which sports most sovereignly and. arbitrarily, with his Al- 
mighty power, to create, to damn, and to save.” !!!!! I am¢glad that 
Dr. F..is unwilling, that selfishness should reign. On reflection, 
then, will not Dr. F. rejoice that selfishness is not ‘‘ omnipotent ;”’ 
and that it will never be able either to destroy or defeat the pur- 
poses of impartial, universal and infinite benevolence ? 
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Obj. “3. The doctrine we oppose, makes God partial and a respector 
of persons; contrary to express and repeated declarations of Scripture. 
For it represents God as determining to save some, and damn others, 
without reference to their characters, all being precisely in the same 
state. To deny this, is to acknowledge, that the decree of election and 
reprobation had respect to character, which is to give up the doctrine.” 


Answer. How can it be said, with truth, that election has no 
reference to character, when it fixes the character of the elect, as 
necessary to their salvation? And how can it be said, with truth 
that reprobation has no reference to charaeter, when it fixes the 
character of the reprobates, 2s necessary to their damnation? 

Dr. F. himself holds, that God has unconditionally elected some 
nations and communities, in distinction from others, to the means of 
salvation. If Dr. F. will show how God could do this, without be- 
ing partial and a respecter of persons, he will doubtless be able to 
reconcile the impartiality of God with the doctrine of unconditional 
and personal election to eternal life. 

The truth is, partiality does not consist merely in making a dif-' 
ference; but in making a difference without any good reason. God 
has the highest and best of reasons, for making the elect to differ 
from the reprobates, both in time and eternity. These reasons are 
his own glory and the greatest good of the universe. He does not. 
make this difference between the elect and the reprobates, because 
He has a partial regard for the elect, and no regard for the repro- 
bates; but because his own glory, and the greatest good of the uni- 
verse require. It is not partiality, therefore, which leads him to make 
this difference among his creatures, but a pure, impartial regard for 
his own glory, and the highest and best interests of the universe. 


Obj. “4. This doctrine is objectionable, because, contrary to express, 
and repeated passages of Scripture, it necessarily limits the atonement. 
‘To say nothing now of the utter uselessness of making an atonement for 
the reprobates, unless for the purpose of making their unavoidable dam- 
nation more aggravated, we would ask, what is the object of the atone- 
ment? Let these very Calvinists auswer. They tell us, that its object 
was, to open the way, by which it might be possible for sinners to be 
saved. But has the atonement made it possible for the reprobates to be 
saved? Ifso, then perhaps they will be saved, and therefore the idea of 
unconditional election and reprobation is false. But if the atonement 
has only made it possible for the elect to be saved, then it was made on- 
ly for the elect. Let the supporters of this system choose which horn of 
this dilemma they please; either will destroy their doctrine. For as it 
is'‘absurd to talk about redeeming grace and gospel provisions, sufficient 
to save those who are eternally and effectually excluded from these bless- 
ings, so it is idle to talk about a redemption for all, which includes pro- 
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visions sufficient only to save the elect. Noteven the fiction of a natural 
ability in all men to serve God and get to Heaven, will help this difficul- 
ty. For allowing, in the argument, that the reprobates have ability to 
serve God and gain Heaven, without grace and inspite of God’s decree, 
still, as this is called a natural ability it is plain, it is not the fruit of the 
atonement. It is equally irrelevant to argue, that the atonement may be 
said to be universal, because it contains enough to save the whole world, 
if they would or could embrace it, and it is only their excessive depravi- 
- ty which renders it impossible for them to receive the atonement. For 
this is the same as to say that a physician hasan efficient remedy to heal 
his patient, only he is so sick he cannot take it. This excessive weak- 
ness is that for which the physician should prescribe, and to which the 
medicine should be applied; And -if it does not come to this, it is no 
medicine for this case. So the atonement, if it isnot a remedy for man’s 
extreme depravity, is no provision for him. Ifit does not give a gra- 
cious power to all sinners to embrace salvation, it has accomplished 
nothing for the depraved reprobate. . Since therefore, according to Cal- 
Vinism, the atonement provides for the reprobate, neither natural nor 
moral ability to serve God, nor makes it possible for him to be saved, it 
follows, that the atonement is made only for the elect. But as this is, 
contrary to the word of God, the doctrine that leads to this conclusion, 
must be false. 


Answer. The atonement does not literally pay a debt, nor liter- 
ally take away the guilt and ill-desert of sinners, If it literally 
paid their debt, or took away their ill-desert, it would destroy their 
need of pardoning mercy, and render the forgiving grace of the 
gospel a mere farce. ‘The atonement was not intended ‘to destroy 
our need of forgiveness, but to lay'a foundation for it. It was not 
intended to render the exercise of God’s pardoning grace impossible; 
. but only to render it possible, and consistent with his justice to him- 
_ self; and to his kingdom. ‘The atonement°of Christ does not-oblige 
- God in justice to have mercy on a single soul. It consisted in dis- 
playing God’s regard to his law, and his hatred of sin, as fully as 
- they could have been displayed in the. condign punishment of sin- 
ners themselves ; so that justice and mercy may meet each other, in 
the salvation of believers. The atonement therefore, could not b»: 
sufficient for the elect, without being sufficient for allmankind. 1 
‘could not lay a foundation for mercy to a single soul, without laying 
such a foundation, as would enable God, consitently with his justice, 
to ‘have mercy on whom He will have mercy.’ A universal atone- 
- ment therefore, is not only consistent with particular election, but 
absolutely necessary to it. For ifthe atonement had not been suffi- 
cient for all, it could not have been sufficient for one; and, in this 
gase, not a single soul could have been elected to eternal life. 
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i « But, says Dr. F., has the atonement made it possible for the repro- 
_ bates to be saved? If so, then perhaps they will be saved, and the idea 
of nnconditional electional and reprobation is false.’ 

This argument is founded on the assumption, that a natural pos- 
sibility of salvation is inconsistent with a previous certainty of dam- 
nation. Ifit proves any thing, therefore, it proves too much. - If it 
disproves unconditional eesod, it disproves Divine fore-knowledge. 
Thus it might be asked, ‘Has the atonement made it possible for 
those to be saved, who God fore-knew would be lost? If so, then per- 
haps they will be saved, and therefore the idea of Divine fore-knowl- 
edge is false.’ ‘The argument is just as conclusive in the one case, 
as in the other. The truth is, it is not conclusive in either case. 
A natural possibility, that an event should take place, is perfectly 
consistent with its being fore-known, decreed and infallibly certain, 
that it should not take place. It was fore-known, decreed and in- 
fallibly certain, that Christ should die ; and yet it was naturally pos- 
sible for him to deliver himself from death. It was fore-known, de- 
creed and infallibly certain, that Paul and his company would sur- 
vive the shipwreck and get safe to land. And yet it was naturally 
possible for them to plunge themselves into the deep, and put an end 
to their own lives. Just so, the atonement renders it naturally pos- 
sible for the reprobates to be saved, notwithstanding it is infallibly 
certain that they will reject the atonement provided, and be lost. 

The Dr. calls the natural ability of sinners to do their duty, a ‘ fic- 
tion,’ and says, it avails nothing, in as much as it is not the fruit of 
the atonement. But, because the natural ability of sinners to com- 
ply with the terms of salvation is not the fruit of the atonement, 
does it hence follow, that no atonement is made for them to render 
their salvation possible on their complying with those terms? 

But Dr. F. says, “the atonement, if it is not a remedy for man’s 
extreme depravity, is no provision for him.” 

So argues the Universalist. And if you admit his premises, his 
‘conclusion is irresistible, that all mankind will be saved. For if the 
atonement be made for all mankind, and is not only a foundation 
for pardon, but a remedy for their depravity, they will certainly be 
saved. 

But in the following sentence, Dr. F. doubtless intends to ex- 
plain, what he means by “a remedy for their extreme depravity :”? 
“ Tf tt does not give a gracious power to all sinners to embrace salva- 
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tion, it has accomplished nothing for the depraved reprobate.” By 
this “ gracious power” the Dr. means a self-determining principle 
in the will; which according to his theory all moral agents must 
possess, whether saints or sinners, angels or devils. If it is possess- 
ed by an order of beings for whom no atonement has been made, 
why is it called ‘‘ gracious power,” and “ fruit of the atonement?” 
I have already shown, that this self-determining principle is “a fic- 
tion ;” but if it were a reality, it would be no remedy for the ex- 
treme depravity of sinners. If sinners possessed a selfdetermining 
principle, it would do them no good; for so long as they retaine 

their depraved hearts, they would always use it wrong. ; 

The truth is, there are two obsiacles in the way of the salvation 
of the sinner, which require two distinct remedies. One of these 
consists in his hell-desert, and the other, in the reigning depravity of 
his heart. The first can be remedied only by the atonement of 
Christ, and the second, only by the renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. The atonement lays a foundation for par- 
don: and the Holy Spirit renews and sanctifies the heart. The 
atonement extends to all mankind; but the renewing and sanctify- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, only to the elect. 

Obj. “5. If time would permit, I might here notice, at some length, 
several objections to this doctrine—Such as that it takes away all mo- 
tives to repentance, by giving the sinner just cause to say—‘IfT am to 
‘be saved, I shall be, do what I may ; and if I am to be damned, I must be, 
do what] can”—It-leads to the idea of infant damnation—It:-weakens 
the zeal and paralyzes the efforts of devotion and benevolence—It de- 
stroys the end of punishment, the original design of which was to pre- 
vent sin—but which, according to this doctrine, was designed merely for 
the glory of God; and sin was ordained, for the purpose of giving God an 
opportunity of glorifying himself, in punishing it. These and others 
might be dwelt upon with effect—But passing them all, I hasten to the 
conclusion of my argumeuts, by urging only one more objecton to the 
system I am opposing.” 

Answer. ‘“Iftime would permit” I could easily show, that the 
doctrine of election gives the sinner nomore cause than the Divine 
fore-knowledge to say, “If I am to be saved, I shall be, do what I 
may; and ifIam to be damned, I shall be, do what I can; and 
that he has no more reason to say this, than to say, “ If I am to live, I 
- shall live, though I starve myself to death; and if I am to commit 

s ’ 
suicide, I certainly shall, though I never commit the fatal deed.” 


“If time would permit” I could easily show, that the doctrine of 
§* 
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election no more “leads to infant damnation ” than the Divine fore- 
knowledge—That the doctrine of election awakens “ the zeal’? and 
encourages “ the efforts of devotion and benevolence ”’—That it con- 
firms “ the end of punishment, the original design of which was [not 
only] to prevent sin,” but to promote the glory of God ; and that sin 
was ordained not merely for the purpose of giving God an oppor- 
tunity to glorify his justice in its punishment, but also to glorify his 
grace in the scheme. of redemption through Christ. ‘ These and 
and other remarks might. be dwelt upon with effect.’ But passing 


_ them all, I hasten to consider Dr. Fs. last objection to the Calvin- 


é 


istic system. 

Obj. “6. We are suspicious of this doctrine, because its advocates 
themselves, seem studious to cover up and, keep out of sight, many of 
-its features, and are constantly chanving their manner of stating and de- 
fending their system. A little attention to the history of the controver- 
sy, between predestinarians and their opposers, will show the truth and 
force of this objection. The charge that Calvinism covers up and keeps 
out of sight, some of its most offensive featurcs, does not le so much a- 
gainst its advocates of the old school, as those of the modern. With the 
exception of some logical consequences, which we think chargeable up- 
on the system, and which they were unwilling to allow, these early de- 
fenders of unconditional election, came out boldly and fearlessly, with 
their doctrine.” 


Answer. There is agood deal of weight in this objection. But 
it does not disprove the doctrine of unconditional election. It only 
proves that modern Calvinists are dishonest. 

The Calvinistic doctrines have, of late, been grossly misstated, 
misrepresented and concealed by a set of men, calling themselves 
Calvinists, but who are, in reality, nearer Arminians than any thing 
else. The following remarks of Dr. F. are, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, just. 


“In perfect accordance with the foregoing, is the common explanation 
that is given, to the doctrine of election and reprobation. Reprobation is 
kept out of sight ; and yet it is as heartily believed by modern Calvinists 
as it-was by John Calvin himself. It is taught too ; but it is taught cov- 
ertly. And yet when we quote old fashioned Calvinism in its primitive 
plain dress, we are told these are.old authors—we do not believe with 
them—‘if we had lived in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers with them in their errors,” and yet “they are witnessess 


“unto themselves, that they are the children of them” who taught these 


errors. They recommend their writings, they garnish their sepulchres, 
they teach their catechisms to the rising generation—they say even in 
their church articles of faith—* We believe in the doctrines of grace, as 
held and taught by the fathers and reformers, in the church,”—and espe- 
cially do they hold to that root and foundation of the whole system, “God 
hath from all eternity, fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
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“Since I have alluded to church articles, it will be in support of this 
objection to say, that the written creeds of churches, partake of this same 
ambiguous character. They are either ‘expressed in texts of scripture, 
or in doubtful and obscure terms, so that different constructions can be 
put upon them, according to the faith of the subscriber. And instances 
have been known, in which articles of faith have been altered, again and 
again, to accommodate scrupulous candidates. And yet their candidates 
for holy orders, and for professorships, in their theological institutions, 
are required to subscribe to_a rigid calvinistic creed. In this way, it is 
expected doubtless, that the doctrine will be maintained and perpetuated, 
though, in other respects public opinion should be accommodated: How 
would honest John Calvin, if he could be introduced among us, with the 
same sentiments he had, when on earth, frown upon the churches, which 
bear hisname. He would not only call them “silly and childish,” but he 
would doubtless, in his bold, blunt manner, charge them with disingenu- 
ousness and cowardice, if not. with downright duplicity, for thus shun- 
ning and smoothing over and covering upthe more repulsive features of 
their system. How would he chide them, for shifting their ground, and 
changing their system, while they nevertheless pretend to build on the 
same foundation of predestination.” 

I sincerely hope this reproof will be felt by all whom it may con- 


cern. 
—-e— 


NUMBER XVI. 


_~ | have now examined Dr. Fisk’s arguments in favor of condition- 
al, and his objections against unconditional election. In this num- 
ber, I intend to.adduce several direct arguments in favor of the doc- 
‘trine in question. et 

1. One argument in favor of unconditional election is founded 

.on the doctrine of depravity. Mankind by nature, are dead in tres- 
passes and sins. They have that ‘carnal mind which is enmity 
against God, not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.’ “The 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil.’ ‘* There is none [by na- 
turé] that seeketh after God.” ‘The sacrifice of the wicked is 
aboniination to the Lord.” ‘The thoughts of the wicked are abom- 
ination to the Lord.” ‘ The way of the wicked is abomination ine) 
the Lord.” They all turn away their ear from hearing the law of 
love: and “he that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even. 
his prayer shall be abomination.” The very “ploughing of the 
wicked is sin.” ‘Their heart is desperately wicked, and. fully set 
in them to do evil.’ 

The entire depravity of sinners, makes their salvation entirely 
‘dependent on the sovereign grace of God. They never will com- 
ply with the terms of Divine acceptance, unless God is pleased, of 
his own sovereign goodness, to bow their stubborn wills. As all 
are by nature children of disobedience, nota single sinner could be 
saved, unless he were elected to new and holy obedience. And as 
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the elect are chosen to obedience as well as salvation, it is plain, 
that.their election is unconditional. ae 

2. Another argunient in favor of unconditional election, is founded 
on the doctrine of regeneration. This argument, though involved 
in the preceding, deserves to be distinctly considered. “‘ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 'The saints 
“are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” It is He that ‘quickens them who were dead 
in trespasses and sins.’ It is He that ‘ creates them in Christ Jesus, 
unto love and good works.’ ‘ Love is the fruit of his spirit.’ ‘ He 
gives them repentance, to the acknowledging of the truth’; and 
‘faith is the gift of God.’ Conversion and sanctification, therefore, 
are exclusively the work of God. And if they are the work of God, 
then they depend upon his will. And if they depend on his will, 
then they are fore-ordained. God has, therefore, willed or deter- 
mined the conversion and sanctification of the elect, as well as their 
salvation. 

But regeneration is unconditional. To suppose, that the sinner 
is regenerated upon any conditions performed by him, is extremely 
absurd. If there be any conditions of regeneration to be performed 
by the sinner, what are they? Are they regenerated on condition 
of love to God? Love is the very essence of regeneration. Are 
they regenerated on condition of repentance? Repentance implies 
regeneration. Are they regenerated on condition of faith? Faith 
also implies regeneration. Are they regenerated on condition of 
prayer? Acceptable prayer likewise implies a heart already regen-- 
erated.. Are they regenerated on condition of any holy perform- 
ances? ‘To suppose this, is to suppose that they are regenerated on 
condition of thei regeneration. For every holy, acceptable per- 
formance implies that the heart is already regenerated. But if they 
are not regenerated on condition of any previous holy performances, 
on what condition are they regenerated? Is it on condition of any 
unholy performances? 'T’o say that God regenerates sinners, on 
account of their unholy performances is to impeach the Divine 
character. Who will venture <o assert, that unholy and sinful per- 
formances are acceptable in the sight of Him who cannot look upon 
iniquity? Will it be said, then, that sinners are regenerated upon 
condition of such performances as are neither holy nor sinful? If 
so, what are those performances? And what can there be in per- 
formances which are neither holy nor sinful, to render them pleas- 
ing to God, and constitute them a condition of his renewing grace? 
To make regeneration conditional, is the grossest absurdity. Re- 
generation, therefore, is unconditional. And if regeneration is un- 
conditional; then election is unconditional. : 
_3. Another argument in favor of unconditional election to eternal. 
life is founded on the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. It is 
written: “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them and they 
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follow me: And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
which gave them me is greater than all; and none is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand. And I will make an everlasting 
covenant with them, that I will not turn away from them to do them 
good; but I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not de- 
part from me. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord ; 
and he delighteth in his way. .Though he fall, he shall not utterly 
be cast down; for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand. To an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time. ~ 
Being confident of this very thing, that he who hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. ~More- 
over, whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified. For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor an- 
gels nor principalities nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, Nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

It appears from Scripture, then, that the saints will persevere in 
obedience until death. And their perseverance depends not upon 
any self-determining principle in their hearts, but upon promised, 
sanctifying grace. And if they are preserved, as saints, by the 
sanctifying grace of God; then they are entirely dependent upon it, 
for sanctification. And if they are dependent for sanctification ; 
then they were likewise dependent for their conversion, upon the 
Divine will. The doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, as it is 
taught in the Scriptures, therefore, demonstrates the absolute and 
entire dependence of the saints upon the Divine will, for all their 
holy exercises. And their entire dependence upon God, for every 
thing that is holy and acceptable to him, demonstrates, that their 
election is unconditional. 

4. The doctrine of unconditional election may be argued from 
the atonement of Christ. It is unreasonable to suppose that God 
the Father would have given up his only and well-beloved Son to 
die the just, for the unjust, without securing to him the reward of 
his obedience unto death. Accordingly we are informed, that God 
has given his son a seed to serve him; that Christ shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and be satisfied; and that his people shall be 
willing in the day of his power. Christ said himself, “ All that the 
Father hath given me, shall come to me; and him that cometh to 
me, I will in no wise cast out : but will raise him up at the last day.”’ 

- Christ would not have been sure of his reward, had the conver- 
sion of sinners and the sanctification of saints been left to a ‘ self- 
determining principle of the human will.’ Indeed Christ would 
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have been sure of losing his reward, had the conversion and sancti= 
fication of the elect, been left to their own sinful hearts. It is just 
as certain,-therefore, that God has determined the conversion and 
sanctification of the elect, as it is, that he has secured to his Son the 
promised reward of his obedience unto death. 

5. The doctrine of personal and unconditional election to eternal 
life, may be inferred from the unconditional appointment and dis- 
tribution of the means to salvation. God has appointed the means” 
of salvation,.and He sends them wherever He pleases. He sends 
the preached gospel to some nations and communities, families and, 
individuals, and not to others. - In this He must have some design. 
He certainly does more for some, than for others, so far as it re- 
spects the means of salvation. These means in multitudes of in- 
stances, become effectual to the conversion and salvation of sinners; 
while those to whom these means are not sent, are generally lost. 
It is written, “‘The dark places of the earth, are full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty” ; and ‘ where no vision is, the people perish.’ 

When these means become effectual in the hand of God to the 
conversion and sanctification of men, it is absurd to suppose, that 
they do not produce the effect which God intended they should pro- 
duce. It is absurd to suppose, that He has ever appointed and used 
them in vain. And it is no less unscriptural than absurd. He has 
expressly said that ‘his word shall not return unto him void, that it + 
shall accomplish that which He pleases, and prosper in the thing - 
whereto he sends it.’ 

The efficacy of the means which God uses with.sinners, depends 
entirely upon his influence. Paul may plant and Apollos water; 
but God giveth the increase. ‘So then, neither is he that planteth 
any thing, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease.” ‘T'he conversion. and sanctification of sinners, therefore, 
necessarily depends upon the will of God. . 

Since God has provided the means of salvation at infinite expense ; 
it is absurd to suppose, that He has provided them without determin- 
ing their result. They are distributed and used in infinite wisdom ; 
and it is absurd to suppose that they are distributed and used with- 
out design. ‘They sometimes prove a savor-of life unto. life, and 
sometimes a savor of death unto death; and it is absurd to suppose 
that infinite Wisdom and Benevolence would leave such infinitely 
important results to chance and contingency. They cannot become 
effectual to conversion and sanctification in a single instance, with- 
‘out his agency; and it fs absurd to suppose, that God ever accom- 
panies these means with the awakening, renewing, sanctifying and 
saving influence of his Spirit, without previously intending to do 
this. And if He previously intended to effect their conversion and 
sanctification ; then He always had that intention. For, since He. 


is unchangeable, He has not formed his intentions in time, but in. 
eternity. a 
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6. Another argument in favor of uncondttional election, is founded 
on the goodness of God. His goodness is absolutely perfect, un- 
changeable, and eternal. He cannot, therefore, be indifferent to 
the holiness and happiness of any of his creatures. He is morally 
obliged to choose in itself considered, whatever is desirable in itself 
considered ; and to choose all things considered, whatever is de- 
sirable all things considered. Now the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of the elect, are desirable both in themselves considered, and 
all things considered. This will be admitted on all sides. The 
goodness of God, therefore, must necessarily dispose him to choose 
their conversion and sanctification both in themselves considered 
and all things considered, and his unchangeable and eternal good- 
ness must have disposed him to do this from all eternity. But to 
say, that God, from eternity did, all things considered, choose the 
conversion and sanctification of the elect, as well as their salvation, 
is all that is meant by the doctrine of unconditional and personal 
election to eternal life. And we have just as much evidence, that 


“such was the choice of God from eternity, as we have, that his 


goodness is infinite, unchangeable and eternal. 
7. There is evidence in favor of the. doctrine of unconditiona 


_ and personal election to eternal life, in the ultimate end of the Di- 


vine operations. This end is the fullest exercise, expression, result 


and gratification of the goodness of God in all its branches. This 


end could be perfectly attained, only in the scheme of redemption. 
It is only in this scheme that He can possibly exercise, display and 
gratify his grace and justice consistently with each other. And in 
this scheme, He exercises, displays and gratifies all his perfections 
more fully than He could have done in any other way. He has 
concentrated all his glory in the face of Jesus Christ. Christ is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express image of his person. 
Accordingly the scheme of redemption through Christ is represent- 
ed in Scripture, as comprising all the designs and operations of Je- 
hovah. ‘‘ Who created all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent, 
that now unto principalities and powers in heavenly places, might 


-be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, according to 


his eternal purpose which he purposed in Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“The accomplishment of this scheme requires the conversion, sancti- 


fication and salvation of the elect through Jesus Christ. 

It is absurd to suppose, that God fixed the end from eternity 
without fixing the means. That He devised the scheme of redemp- 
tion, without securing its accomplishment. ‘That, after creating 
the heavens and earth for this glorious purpose, and laying the 
foundation for its accomplishment in the blood of his well beloved 
Son, He should after all, suspend the great end of all his designs 
and sacrifices and exertions, on the contingency of a self-determin- 
ing principle of human depravity. Is not God morally bound by a 
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regard for himself to secure the infallible accomplishment of the 
great end of all his designs and operations ? ! 

8. Another argument in favor of unconditional election, is found- 
ed on the Divine fore-knowledge of the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of the elect. God could not have’ fore-known their conversion 
and sanctification unless they were certain. And this certainty 
must necessarily have depended on the Divine will. It is just as 
certain, therefore, that God has determined the conversion and 
sanctification of those who are saved, as that He has always fore- 
known their conversion and sanctification. 

9. Another argument in favor of unconditional election is found- 
ed en the dependence of creatures. ‘We are not sufficient, of 
ourselves, to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 
of God.” Since men are constantly and entirely dependent upon 
God, it necessarily depends upon his will, whether they shall repent 
and be saved, or continue impenitent, and be lost. ‘The necessary, 
constant and entire dependence of men, demonstrates not only the 
truth of predestination in general, but, of the unconditional election 
of those who are saved in particular. 

10. Finally the Scriptures on this subject are plain and decisive. 
It is written, “‘ Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 
God says to his elect, ‘A new heart will I give you, and a new 
Spirit will I put within you, and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh and will give you an heart of flesh.’ And again, 
‘I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do them.’ Why 
should God thus promise conversion and sanctification if they did 
not depend upon his will, and were not fore-ordained? ‘‘ Even so 
then, at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. And if by grace, then it isno more of works ; oth- 
erwise grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no 
more grace ; otherwise work is no more work. What then, Israel 
hath obtained that which he seeketh for, but the election hath ob- 
tained it and the rest were blinded. For he saith to Moses, I will 
have merey on whom I will have mercy; and I will have compas- 
sion on whom I will have compassion. So then, it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy. ‘Therefore hath he mercy, on whom he will have mercy 
and whom he will he hardeneth.” a 

In conclusion, I would state, that this review has not been dic- 
tated by any personal hostility against Dr. Fisk. I respect him for 
his talents and honesty. Nor is it intended to injure rather than 
benefit my brethren of the Methodist denomination. Nor is it in- 
tended for the benefit of Methodists alone. For I firmly believe 
that some Methodists are far more orthodox both in heart and 
head, than very many who call themselves Calvinists. This review 
is sincerely dedicated to Arminians of every name and denomination. 
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Tuts pamphlet is intended to serve as a manual for 
candidates for employment as missionaries under the di- 
rection of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. It will be sent to such, as soon as they 
become known to the Prudential Committee by their 
offers of service, and should those offers be accepted, will 
serve instead of many written and verbal answers to in- 
quiries, which must otherwise be proposed to the secre- 
taries or treasurer of the Board. The Committee will 
always afterwards presume that the candidate has made 
himself fully acquainted with the contents of these pages, 
and that nothing need be repeated to him which is here 
contained. 


I. Outline of the plan on which the missions of the 
_ Board are to be prosecuted. 


This is here given, that candidates may see where the 
operations of the Board are and are expected to be; though 
it is not to be understood that deviations will not be made 
from it, when good reasons for so doing are presented 
in the providence of God. 

Before presenting this plan, two preliminary remarks 
are important. ; 

1, It is presumed that the evangelical churches of 
Christendom have entered upon the work of missions to 
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the heathen with the intention of publishing the gospel to 
the whole unevangelized world. 

2. The American Board, however, as a missionary 
institution, does not undertake alone to publish the gospel 
to all these nations. Other societies in this land, and 
Christians of other nations, have entered upon this work, 
and others still will engage in it. 

The plan is as follows. It may be found stated more 
at length in the conclusion of the twenty-seventh annual 
Report of the Board; also in Missionary Paper, No. 20. 

Acting on the principle of not interfering with other 
evangelical missionary societies, and with the evangelical 
churches of other portions of Christendom,—since there 
is room enough and more than enough for all,—the 
American Board will direct its efforts to specific portions 
of the great field. 

On the African continent the attention of the Board is 
directed more especially to the central regions, and at the 
same time to certain points on the western and southern 
coasts. The stations already formed upon the two coasts 
are starting points for the interior. A range of moun- 
tains extends from west to east through the heart of 
Africa. Recent discoveries lead us to suppose that a 
spur from this great central chain comes down to the 
neighborhood of our mission at Cape Palmas. If so, with 
the blessing of heaven, we may soon establish ourselves 
upon it. Taking another position at Cape Coast Castle, 
four hundred and fifty miles eastward of Cape Palmas, 
and advancing thence into the Ashantee country, we may 
soon occupy the mountain range at a more advanced po- 
sition eastward. As soon as commerce succeeds in 
making a speedy annual passage up the Niger to Boosa, 
the Board propose to occupy some upland position near 
that place, twelve hundred miles in a strait line from our 
present station at Cape Palmas. 

The Board propose, also, to approach the centre of 
Africa from the south. For this purpose they have com- 
menced a mission among the Zulus near Port Natal, nine 
hundred miles eastward of Cape Town, and another in 
the interior, four hundred miles distant from Port Natal. 
If the region from these points to the centre-of the conti- 
nent be found populous, the Board propose, the Lord 
granting permission, to advance northward till our line of 
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missions from the west and south shall meet, and keep a 
jubilee on the mountains of the centre. The proposed 
line of operations from Cape Palmas to Port Natal is about 
four thousand five hundred miles. 

In Asia, the Board have another great line of missions 
marked ont for the enterprise of the churches. The line 
begins at Constantinople, or rather in Macedonia; runs 
through the northern districts of Asia Minor, through 
Persia and Afghanistan, down through western and south- 
‘ern India to Ceylon. On this line we have a station 
already at Constantinople, two in Asia Minor, one in 
Persia, three in western India, two in southern India, and 
a number in Ceylon; and two missionaries have been ap- 
pointed to Rajpootana, higher up the line in western 
India. 

Another line commences in Greece, passes through the 
southern districts of Asia Minor, through Syria and Pal- 
estine to Mesopotamia. On this line three stations have 
been formed among the Greeks, one in Asia Minor, and 
two in Syria and Palestine. 

Another series of missions has been projected and com- 
menced in eastern Asia and the neighboring Archipelago. 
The central point is Singapore, at which a station has 
been formed. It is proposed to extend missions up the 
populous valley of Siam, towards China in that direction; 
to the great neighboring islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo; and to the coasts of China and Japan, as soon as 
Divine Providence allows missions to occupy them. Al- 
ready we have a station in Siam, another at Canton, and 
one or two in the islands. 

How soon it will be practicable to extend our missions 
westward from the Sandwich Islands among other islands 
of the North Pacific, it is not now possible to deter- 
mine. 

The Indian tribes of North America may be arranged 
geographically in two classes; those within the limits of 
the States and territories of the Union, and those beyond 
the western frontiers. The former, to which a few years 
since missions were principally confined, are now re- 
moving from their present location; and, considering 
their prospects, may in the formation of future plans, be 
Jeft out of the account. Their number at the present 
time may be cotunated at 75,000. 
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The tribes beyond the limits of our States and territo- 
ries may also be divided into two classes; the one em- 
bracing the tribes which have emigrated from the east, 
and the other those who now occupy their original coun- 
try. The former are generally agriculturists and settled 
in their mode of living, and most of them are partially 
civilized; while the latter obtain subsistence mainly by 
hunting, are migratory in their habits, and savage in 
their character. The emigrant tribes, when they shall 
be joined by their brethren now east of the Mississippi 
river, will probably embrace about 108,000 souls, while 
the native tribes between our western frontiers and the 
Rocky Mountains, including about 10,000 .Ojibwas on 
the north, are estimated to embrace 122,000. Of the 
number of those who occupy the territory including the 
mountains and regions beyond to the Pacific ocean, no 
correct estimate can be formed. . 

The western Indians have been approached at the 
southern and northern extremities of their territory. In 
the south, beginning with the emigrant Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, and Creeks, the line of our mission extends to the 
Pawnee country, and thence, by means of the exploring 
tour performed within the last eighteen months, and the 
new station recently taken among the Flat Head and Nez 
Perces tribes, to the Oregon river. 

On the north, our line begins with Mackinaw and the 
Stockbridge Indians, and proceeds on from the south- 
western shores of Lake Superior, through the Ojibwa 
country, to the head waters of the Mississippi, and thence 
into the country of the Sioux, whose bands extend west- 
erly to the head waters of the Missouri. Here we meet 
with numerous extensive tribes, through which the line 
should be extended till it intersect the first mentioned 
line beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

The facilities of access to these portions of the world 
are rapidly multiplying. No science has made more 
rapid progress during the last twenty-five years, than that 
of geography; no art has improved more than the art of 
travelling; no enterprize has exerted itself with such 
amazing power and effect as that of commerce. Steam- 
boats have made rivers as navigable as the ocean; and 
have extended the facilities of rapid water communica- 
tion into the centres of vast continents. Already are 
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they on the Niger, ascending to the heart of Africa; and 
on the Ganges, the Indus, and the Euphrates, ascending 
to the heart of Asia. They ply between Calcutta and 
Bombay and the Red Sea; are found in all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and in the Black Sea; and have actually 
made their appearance among the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. In all this we notice the wonder-working 
of the providence of God, preparing the way for his 
churches to publish the gospel every where. 


Il. The various descriptions of missionaries needed. 


1. Ordained ministers of the Gospel. These are 
called, by way of distinction, missionaries. All others, 
whether licensed preachers, physicians, schoolmasters, 
printers, etc., are assistant missionaries, but, in the 
Reports. of the Board, are generally designated by their 
specific occupations. 

2. Physicians. 

3. School-teachers. 

4. Secular superintendents, in a few of the missions. 

5. Printers and book-binders. 

6. Mechanics and farmers, in some of the Indian 
missions. 

7. Unmarried female teachers; rarely, however, ex- 
- cept where they can have homes in the families of rela- 
tives, or in families where there has been the tie of long 
intimacy and personal friendship. 


Ill. Time of deciding whether to become a missionary 
to the heathen. 


This question, whenever decided, should be in view of 
existing circumstances; in other words, in view of the 
providence of God, as now perceived and understood. It 
should be with an humble reference to the divine will. 
“Tf the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” 
The reasons in favor of an early decision of the question, 
are stated in Missionary Paper, No. 13. Sce, also, Mis- 
sionary Paper, No. 4, entitled ‘“‘ The Savior’s Injunction 
to his disciples;” No. 15, entitled, “Ought I to become 
a Missionary to the Heathen?” and No. 19, entitled, “A 
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Call to Personal Labor as a Foreign Missionary.” The 
reasons are briefly these: 

1. In colleges, and sometimes in the academy, the 
student may enjoy nearly or quite all the helps in forming 
a decision, that he will find in the theological seminary; 
and frequently he is old enough, and his jadgment mature 
enough, even in the early stage of his education, to decide 
this or any other question of personal duty. 

2. An early decision, of the nature proposed, is desir- 
able in reference to its bearing on the mind and con- 
science of the student. 

3. A student who decides early to devote himself to 
the cause of foreign missions, will be more useful to that 
cause, during his studies preparatory to the ministry, than 
he otherwise could be. 

4. An early decision in favor of becoming a mission- 
ary to the heathen, makes a man more courageous and 
cheerful after he has entered the field of missions. 

5. An early consecration to the missionary work will 
render a man more efficient and useful as a missionary. 

6. An early decision to be a missionary will be no 
disadvantage to a man who is providentially prevented 
from becoming one. 

7. An early and serious consideration of this subject, 
with a view to a speedy decision either that it is or is not 
our duty to become missionaries, with an occasional 
reconsideration of the subject, is the most likely way of 
avoiding mistakes in regard to our proper sphere of 
labor. 

When a decision is formed to become a missionary, 
the proper course to pursue in relation to it is, neither to 
take pains to conceal it, nor to make it known. Ifaman 
is under the guidance .of humble benevolence, with his 
selfish desires subdued by love to Christ and to souls 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, he will be in little dan- 
ger of ostentation, and need not fear the consequences of 
having it known that he is. aspiring to the missionary 
office, even should he afterwards find that his duty re- 
quires him to remain at home. A sincere regard for 
duty, and a resolute pursuit of it, are far less apt to be 
injurious to a man’s usefulness, than is a timorous shrink- 
ing from responsibility when duty calls. 
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IV. Qualifications of missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries. 


Of these some are indispensable for all candidates, for 
the missionary work, whatever may be the department i in 
which they desire to be employed; others are especially 
requisite in each of the several departments of that work. 
A brief enumeration of the most important qualifications 
of each kind is all that will be attempted here. 


Of the first class, are 


1. Decided, enlightened, uniform piety; comprehend- 
ing correct views of the great doctrines and duties of 
christianity; strong love to Christ, and to the souls of 
men; and corresponding consistent habits in the candi- 
date’s daily walk with God, in the duties of the closet, 
and in his conversation and conduct in his intercourse 
with christian brethren, and before the world. 

2. A full conviction of the duty of going in person to 
bear the glad tidings of salvation to the heathen, with a 
strong love for the work; such as may carry him cheer- 
fully through the hardships, exposures, and discourage- 
ments necessarily incident to the missionary life. 

3. Good common sense, sound judgment, and a good 
knowledge of human character. 

4. An amiable disposition, including kindness, frank- 
ness, gentleness, forbearance, and an habitual prevailing 
desire to accommodate others, and render them happy 
and useful. 

5. Firmness, patience, and perseverance, such as 
may, by the divine blessing, carry their possessor steadily 
forward through obstacles with cheerfulness to the end 
of his work. 

6. Industry, economy, and the habit of attending dil- 
igently, faithfully, punctually, and thoroughly to whatever 
business he undertakes. 

7. Good bodily health, and the prospect of enjoying it 
in the field of labor which he desires to occupy. 

8. Good intellectual abilities; a mind thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and trained:to use its powers to the best advan- 
tage, and well stored with useful knowledge. Mental 
powers and attainments of the highest order, will find 
ample scope for all their energies in the missionary work. 
And in ordinary cases no one who does not rise to a re- 
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spectable mediocrity, in these particulars, ought to think 
of going out to the foreign field. Readiness in acquiring 
languages is especially important in most missions. 

9. The desire and habit of self-improvement, as it 
respects religious character, intellectual attainments, and 
ability of every kind for the successful performance of his 
work. The man who cannot dispense with the influence 
and aid of those around him, in these particulars, is 
poorly fitted to spend his life away from christian society, 
and the common means of grace. 

10. A readiness to labor to the best of his ability in 
any department, when called to it, and an unfeigned hu- 
mility and preference of others to himself. 

11.. It is important that the candidate for missionary 
employment should sustain a fair character among those 
who know him, as it respects all the particulars just enu- 
merated. Any gross neglect or deficiency in duty, any 
transaction in which he has been engaged, that has fixed 
a stain upon his character and brought him under suspi- 
cion, isto be regarded as a disqualification, and might, 
if he should enter the missionary service, bring much re- | 
proach upon the cause. His standing should be such, 
that when his intention is announced, the common, spon- 
taneous sentiment of those who know him should be that 
he is well qualified for the work. 

As to the second class of qualifications mentioned at 
the beginning of this section, viz. special fitness for the 
particular department of labor, to which a candidate 
aspires. . 

A preacher of the gospel should have a thorough theo- 
logical education. He should have made such attain- 
ments in all the branches of theological learning, as 
would give him a respectable standing among the pastors 
of our churches. He should love the work of preaching, 
and determine to consecrate his time and talents to it, as 
the great business of his life. 

_A missionary physician should have, in all the parts of 
his profession, what would be esteemed in this country a 
competent education; and he should be prepared to make 
all his professional knowledge and skill directly subservi- 
ent to the furtherance of the gospel. It is highly impor- 
tant that he should be well acquainted with the natural 
sciences, and well read on other subjects, especially the 
great leading topics of christian theology. 
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A school master should be well qualified, by his talents 
and attainments, to teach and govern a respectable village 
school with acceptance and usefulness. He should love 
to teach, and be devoted to it as the business of his life. 
Patience, kindness, ingenuity and simplicity in imparting 
instruction, in the manner best adapted to interest and 
awaken to action minds wholly uncultivated, are of great 
importance. 

Mechanics and farmers should be fully masters of the 
business of their respective departments, and disposed to 
prosecute it industriously and economically, making all 
their labors subservient to the great object of the mis- 
sion. 

Persons engaged in any of these departments of labor, 
should be able to converse discreetly and intelligently on 
religious subjects, and to communicate useful information 
to the heathen around them, as they may have opportu- 
nity, in an interesting manner. 

The foregoing qualifications are requisite in females, 
whether married or unmarried, who go out as assistant 
missionaries, as well as in males, so far as they are appli- 
cable to their sphere of labor, and their peculiar circum- 
stances. 

In all ordinary cases, it is expected that those who 
enter on missionary service will continue in it through 
life. Failure of health, and perhaps other causes, may 
occasionally furnish sufficient reason for their return to 
their native land. But in such cases, it is always sup- 
posed that the reasons for such a step will be so obvious 
and weighty, that the Committee and the whole christian 
community, who know the circumstances, will approve it. 


V. Time and manner of application to the Prudentia. 
Committee, for an appointment. 


If the candidate be in a theological seminary, the 
proper time for him to make his offer of service to the 
Board is at or near the commencement of bis senior year. 
In other cases, it is desirable that the offer should be 
made not less than six months before the candidate ex- 
pects to complete his or her preparation for the work, 
except in cases where females propose to go out as the 
wives of missionaries already appointed. 
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The offer should be written and addressed to the sec- 
retary for the home correspondence, or to the secretaries. 
It is usual for the offer of a female to be made through 
her intended husband. The candidate should give a 
brief history of himself, as to his age, residence, early 
education, habits, and employments, his religious experi- 
ence, his views and motives in desiring the missionary 
work, the department of labor in which he wishes to en- 
gage, and the field he prefers, if he has any preference, 
with the reasons of his preference. He should state par- 
ticularly whether he has a sound constitution and enjoys 
good general health, or the contrary; whether any thing 
in the state of his health indicates that he ought to seek 
in his field of labor a climate specially adapted to it; 
whether he is in debt, or expects to be so when his studies 
are completed; whether he has matrimonial engagements, 
and in short any particulars respecting himself, which he 
thinks the Committee ought to know in acting upon his 
offer of service. This paper, while it should be as brief 
as circumstances will permit, should be drawn up with 
great frankness on the part of the candidate. He may 
expect the secretaries to use a corresponding frankness 
toward him. No candidate should feel grieved if told 
that his prospect of usefulness in the missionary work 
will not justify his being sent forth. Nor ought he to re- ' 
gard such a reply as dictated by any other motives than 
a regard to his highest usefulness, and to the best inter- 
ests of the cause of Christ. 


VI. Testimonials of Candidates. 


The Committee regard it as solemnly incumbent on 
them, before appointing any person a missionary, or as- 
sistant missionary of the Board, to obtain as thorough a 
knowledge as possible of his character and qualifications 
for the work to which he aspires. For this reason a per- 
sonal. acquaintance with him, or with persons by whom 
he is familiarly known, is very desirable. As this in 
many Cases is not practicable, they are obliged to depend 
mainly on written testimonials. These should be ob- ~ 
cae and forwarded by the candidate. They should 
relate, 


1. To his christian character and his good standing 
as a church member, 
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2. To his natural talents and temper. 

3. To his judgment, discretion, and common sense. 

4. To his literary and theological attainments, or his 
professional or mechanical ability and skill, according to 
the department in which he wishes to labor. 

5. To his diligence in the improvement of time, and 
of opportunities of usefulness. 

6. To his capacity for acquiring influence over those 
with whom he associates, and his fidelity and skill in 
using them for their good. 

7. To his manners and personal appearance and 
address. 

8. To any peculiarities of character, habits or con- 
stitution, indicating special fitness or unfitness for any 
particular field or department of missionary labor. 

9. To his general character and standing. 

The proper persons to furnish these testimonials are, 

1. ‘The pastor of the church to which the candidate 
belongs, or where he has been in the habit of attending 
public worship, and is best known since he made a pro- 
fession of religion. 

2. His principal teacher or teachers in his literary 
course. If he is a graduate, the president or professors 
of the college that gave him his degree. 

3. If he offers to go as an ordained missionary, the 
professors of the seminary where he pursued his theologi- 
cal studies; or if he studied privately, the minister under 
whose direction he studied. If he is a physician or a 
teacher, the persons with whom he pursued his profes- 
sional studies should give him testimonials in regard to 
his proficiency in them. 

4. It is desirable that one or more judicious christians, 
either ministers or laymen, who are well acquainted with 
the candidate, should give freely their opinion of his fit- 
ness for the work. In the case of a female, an intelli- 
gent and pious woman, in whose family she has resided, 
or who has otherwise become well acquainted with her, 
may give much valuable information. 

The more full, minute, and explicit these testimonials 
are, the better. They should be sealed by the writers 
and addressed to the secretary for the home correspon- 
dence, or to the secretaries of the Board. 
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VII. Appointment, and consequences of the relation thus 
created, 


The appointment and the designation form two distinct 
questions with: the Prudential Committee. They need 
not be decided at the same time, and often are not. The 
first will be decided as soon as possible after the neces- 
Sary papers are complete, and the second as soon after 
that as circumstances will permit. 

Candidates who have received their appointment, can- 
not begin to draw upon the Board for their expenses, until 
they actually and by direction of the Committee enter its 
service. he Board does not pay the debts of missiona- 
ries contracted before their appointment, nor those which 
they contract afterwards without being previously author- 
ized by the Committee. It is a standing usage not to pay 
any part of the expenses incurred in the regular prepara- 
tory course of study for their profession as preachers, 
physicians, schoolmasters, printers, etc. If extra studies 
are attended to, in conformity with the direction of the 
Committee, the expenses thus incurred are paid, if neces- 
sary, by the Board. No candidate should visit the Com- 
mittee -or secretaries, expecting the Board to pay his 
travelling expenses, unless he has been expressly requested 
so to do; nor should he after his appointment pursue any 
course involving expense on the part of the Board, unless 
expressly authorized to do it. 

Specific and fixed salaries are given in a few of the 
missions among the American Indians, and in the Mah- 
ratta and T'amul missions in India. In the other missions, 
the actual expenses of the missionaries are paid, of which 
semi-annual or annual summary accounts are rendered by 
the missionaries to the treasurer of the Board. A limit, 
however, is now assigned to the aggregate expenses of 
each mission, and an approximation is constantly making 
towards fixed salaries in all the missions. Nothing will 
be gained in the end by fixing the salaries too soon. The 
Mahratta and Tamul missions are the oldest missions of 
the Board. 


Such of the laws and regulations of the Board as relate 
to the missionaries of the Board, and their widows and 
children, may be found at the close of this Manual. 
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VITk Diesivwitiun. 


Candidates for missionary labor should not be unduly 
anxious respeciing their field of labor. Some countries 
possess attractions for men of peculiar tastes and habits 
above others, but the grand attraction by which the mis- 
sionary should feel himself drawn towards any country or 
tribe, is the opportunity afforded him for preaching Christ 
where he has not before been named, and of exerting his 
agency to save the miserable and perishing. heathen. 
This he will find common to all the fields where the Board 
proposes to send missionaries. Still it is to be admitted 
that intellectual abilities and attainments, habits, bodily 
constitution and health, and perhaps other circumstances, 
may render it expedient that a missionary should occupy 
one field rather than another. ‘Too much regard, how- 
ever, should not be had to these things. Ardent piety and 
good sense, with the divine aid and blessing, will enable 
a man to accommodate himself to almost any circumstan- 
ces, so far as is requisite for the successful performance 
of missionary labors. There is much less ground for 
preference among the various fields of labor, than is com- 


monly supposed. Every candidate should bear in mind 


also, that his judicious christian friends and the Com» 
mittee may be better able to judge than himself, respect- 
ing his suitableness for a particular field, and that they 
cannot be supposed to desire him to go to any field, where, 
on the whole, they do not think that his labors are most 
demanded and can be most usefully applied. Still every 
candidate should be frank on this subject, and may feel 
assured that the Committee do not desire him to go to 
any field where he-cannot go cheerfully, and where he 
cannot be convinced that it is best for him to go. 

Before the designation is made, the correspondence of 
the candidates will be with the secretary for the home 
correspondence. Afterwards, if the designation be to the 
Indians, it will be with the secretary having charge of the 
correspondence with Indian missions; if to missions be- 
yond sea, it will be with the secretary having charge of 
the correspondence with those missions. 
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IX. Studies. 


It is not deemed expedient by the Committee, nor by 
missionaries already among the heathen, that the regular 
course of preparatory or theological studies should be 
neglected or curtailed, with a view to prosecuting. studies 
more especially adapted to some contemplated field of 
missionary service. The furnishing and disciplining of 
the mind, effected by the ordinary course of education, is 
not certainly less important for the preacher abroad, than 
for the pastor at home; while the peculiar preparation re- 
quired for a missionary in a particular country, may gen- 
erally be much more advantageously made in that coun- 
try than at home. 

The experience of the Committee leads them to ques- 
tion the expediency, in ordinary cases, of an ordained 
missionary’s taking the time necessary to attend medical 
lectures. Nor would they ordinarily encourage a physi- 
cian to delay his departure, that he may pursue the study 
of theology, unless his age, etc. are such that he can go 
through a complete course. Nor do the Committee know 
of any circumstances in which it will be advisable for an 
accepted missionary or physician to visit any foreign coun-. 
try for the sake of pursuing study there previous to enter- 
ing his field of labor. 


X. Agencies. 


Where a missionary has the requisite talents for an ac- 
ceptable and useful agency, that service, for a number of 
months before entering on his mission, would ordinarily 
be found very useful;—by extending his acquaintance with 
mankind and with his patrons; by cultivating his power 
of exerting influence; by increasing his familiarity with 
the principles and motives on which the missionary enter- 
prise depends for its successful prosecution; and by giving 
him a deeper insight, than he could otherwise obtain, into 
the peculiar difficulties which are to be encountered and 
obviated in raising funds for missions to the heathen. 
Occasionally, when the funds are low in the treasury, it 
may be very necessary for such candidates to perform a 
temporary agency before leaving the country. A consid- 
erable part of the early missionaries of the Board labored 
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some months as agents, and generally with very evident 
advantage in all the respects just mentioned. The great 
change of late years in the nature of the agency em- 
ployed for raising funds, and the appointment of perma-. 
nent general agents, have combined with other causes 
to prevent, in great measure, the employment of mission- 
aries just from the theological seminary. 


XI. Debts. 


Tt has been already stated that the Board does not pay 
the debts of those who receive appointments as missiona- 
ries. Missionary candidates will, of course, be allowed 
the time and opportunity required for liquidating their 
debts before going to their several missions; and they 
should be scrupulously careful to see that all such claims 
on them are cancelled before they leave the country. 
They are expected to devise their own plans for paying 
their debts. It is exceedingly desirable that. candidates 
should owe as little as possible. Students are apt to run 
in debt for books, but this is seldom wise. Nor should 
they run in debt merely because they have friends who 
are willing to advance them money. 


n XII. . Ordination. 


The missionary having received official notice of his 
appointment by the Committee, it is left with himself and 
his friends, or with the ecclesiastical body with which he 
is connected, to make the arrangements for his ordina- 
tion. Care should be taken that the time, place, man- 
ner, and all! the circumstances, be such as to give no just 
cause for dissatisfaction in any quarter, and so as in the 
highest degree possible to promote the cause of missions. | 


XII. Marriage. 


Health is very important in the wife of a missionary, 
though often too little regarded when making the engage- 
ment. And no where does a minister more need high 
intellectual and moral cultivation in a wife, than among 
the heathen, where she is almost his only companion and 
adviser. Early engagements are by no means desirable. ~ 
They are not apt to be as judicious as when formed at a 
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later period. Nor is it well to defer all attention to the 
subject till the eve of departure from the country, though 
many excellent. wives have been obtained even then. 
Parents very frequently object to parting with their daugh- 
ters, when it is first proposed to them; and this will be 
the case until they shall have more generally taken this 
contingency into view while consecrating their infant off- 
spring to God. If the objection is founded in mere feel- 
ing, and there is true piety in the parents, it may be 
expected to yield at length to a calm, judicious presenta- 
tion of the subject. For obvious and weighty reasons, 
marriage should be one of the last preparatory measures. 
If the missionary is going beyond sea, z¢ should in no case 
take place until his passage is engaged, and the time of 
his departure is fixed and near. If he deviate from this 
rule, it should not be without the previous knowledge and 
approbation of the secretaries of the Board. Great per- 
sonal inconvenience and evils have been experienced by 
missionaries from not knowing or attending to this rule. 
A particular statement of the reasons for this rule would 
satisfy all as to the propriety of it. 


XIV. Outfit. 


The outfit of missionaries includes the clothing, bed- 
ding, etc: necessary for the voyage and for use immedi- 
ately after arrival at the place of destination, together with 
a select private library, and furniture for housekeeping. 
Travelling expenses preparatory to embarkation, and the 
cost of passage, are not included in outfit. ‘The necessary 
expenses for outfit, for conveyance to the field of labor, 
and for such travelling expenses previous to departure as 
shall be directed or authorised by the Committee, will be 
paid by the Board. It is, however, desirable that the rela- 
tives and personal friends of the candidate should, so far 
as they are able and disposed, aid in furnishing the outfit. 
-It will increase their interest in the mission, and relieve 
the Board from a considerable expense. Of course, those 
pious parents, who would have aided their children with 
funds to commence house-keeping, had they been married 
_ with a view to residing in this country, will not withhold 
their aid because their children go as missionaries to the 
heathen. 
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Collections or subscriptions of money taken up at a 
public meeting, or out of the circle of a missionary’s per- 
sonal friends, towards his outfit, are almost always inex- 
pedient, and often injurious in the end. If they are ever 
made, the sums thus raised should be accounted for by 
the missionary to the treasurer of the Board, as so much 
cash received for outfit. In like manner, ‘clothing pro- 
cured in this way, ought to be accounted for to the treas- 
urer of the Board, and charged as a part of the outfit. 
Nor should a missionary afterwards receive, in any in- 
stance, a full allowance from the treasury for outfit, if 
' friends of the cause have already contributed money or 
clothing for that purpose. 

Application should never be made to an auxiliary soci- 
ety for aid in procuring outfit, nor for an extra allow- 
ance beyond what is given by the Board. If the allow- 
ance made by the Board is not large enough, it ought to 
be increased. If it is, the auxiliary ought not to be re- 
quested to enlarge it. Besides, irregularities of this kind 
would lead to evils without end. 

Well made boxes, of the medium size, are more con- 
venient for packing clothing than trunks. The boxes 
should be numbered, and a list made of every article con- 
tained in each. ‘Things to be used on the voyage should 
be packed separately; and every: thing should be for- 
warded to the place of embarkation in such season, and 
with such precautions to prevent a failure, that they shall 
be sure of arriving at least ten days before the time of 
embarkation. 

By the rules of the Board no married missionary can 
receive more than 666 dollars for outfit, and generally the 
sum actually drawn from the treasury has fallen consid- 
erably short of this amount. Missionaries are sometimes 
fitted out entirely by their friends, and almost always are 
so to a greater or less extent. 

It has been decided by the Committee, ‘that the outfit 
of a missionary drawn from the treasury, is not to be re- 
garded by him as private property in the same absolute 
sense as that property which is inherited, or procured by 
his own personal exertions; but that it is to be regarded 
as intrusted to him for the specific purpose of being used 
in.the missionary work; and that consequently, in case of 
his death or retirement from the service of the Board, his 
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outfit, if not needed for the use of his widow or children 
at the station where he has labored, is to be at the dispo- 
sal of the mission with which he was connected, or to re- 
vert to the Board.’”’ The same principles are declared to 
be applicable to assistant missionaries, widows of mission- 
aries, and all other persons to whom an outfit is intrusted. 

Every missionary, knowing a few facts, and exercising 
some thought on the subject, may make out a list of out- 
fit for himself. He needs to know the length of the 
voyage—the climate he is to pass through—that the bed- 
ding is not furnished by the ship—and that no washing is 
done at sea. He can then calculate what he will need at 
sea, and his wife can do the same for herself. If three 
sheets will be required for two weeks, how many will be 
required for the voyage? So of pillow-cases, shirts, etc. 
etc. ‘The number of articles used on the voyage should 
be as few as possible, yet sufficient, with a few extras for 
sickness. In warm weather more changes will be neces- 
sary than in cold weather. Old clothes should be taken 
and carefully preserved for use on the voyage, or after 
entering the field. The mattress will generally be pro- 
cured at the place of embarkation. 

In determining what articles-of clothing shall be taken 
for the voyage and for use after reaching the field, pro- 
ceed orderly, beginning with the outer garment, and note 
down how many will be needed—thick and thin, coarse 
and fine, woollen, cotton, etc. Thus:—warm cloak or 
great coat; coats; jackets; pantaloons; suspenders; vests; 
shirts; collars; cravats; stocks; flannel shirts; drawers; 
stockings or socks; shoes; boots; overshoes; pocket hand- 
kerchiefs; hat; caps; watch, with extra crystals and keys; 
penknives; combs; pencil case and leads; brushes for 
clothes, teeth, hair, and shoes; umbrella and case; shav- 
ing apparatus; writing apparatus; bedding; towels. A 
lady should go through the same course in respect to her 
clothing. The amount of furniture to be taken must be 
determined by the locality of the mission. he different ~ 
classes of furniture are crockery, glass, wooden, iron, 
tin, etc. 

As a general rule, the articles to be obtained at the 
place of the missionary’s residence, are those which are 
manufactured by the needle. Such articles are generally 
better made among friends, than those which are found 
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ready made in cities. Donations in stockings, shoes, ete. 
should also be thankfully received, and whatever other 
needful articles can be packed in a small space. But 
bulky articles, and also heavy articles, unless the place of 
embarkation is very near, should be procured at that 
place, the freight being a serious addition to the first cost 
of them. Bring a list, fairly written, of all the articles 
obtained. Clothing should all be marked with the name 
of the owner. “ 

A passport, obtained from the Secretary of State at 
Washington, is indispensable to missionaries going to 
eastern countries, and may be very useful to all mission- 
aries wherever they go. The following notice relative to 
the giving of passports to citizens of the United States 
designing to visit foreign countries, was issued from the 
Department of State at Washington, April 4, 1835; viz.. 


*¢ As citizens of the United States, going to foreign countries, may be subjected 
to inconvenience for the want of sufficient evidence of their national character, the 
Secretary of State deems it proper to give notice, that Passports will be granted hy 
him, gratis, to such citizens, on his being satisfied that they are entitled to receive 
them. : 

** To prevent delay in obtaining a Passport, the application should he accompa- 
nied by such evidence as may show the applicant to be a citizen of the United 
States, where that fact is not already known to the Department of State, and with 
a description of his person, embracing the following particulars, viz: 

* Age, — years ; stature, — feet, — inches; forehead, —; eyes, — 3 nose, —; 
mouth, — ; chin, — ; hair, — ; complexion, — ; face. 

“¢ Where the applicant is to be accompanied by his wife, children, or servants, or 
females uader his protection, it will be sufficient to state the names and ages of such 
persons, and their relationship to the applicant; as one Passport may serve for the 
whole. 

“¢ Certificates of citizenship, or Passports, granted by the different States and mu- 
nicipal authorities in the United States, are not recognized by the officers of foreign 
Governments; and, for the want of necessary official information as to those author- 
ities, the Ministers and Consuls of the United States in foreign countries cannot 
authenticate such documents.” : 


The certificate of a Notary Public will be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of State. If access cannot be had to a 
Notary, then get and forward to Washington the best 
evidence within reath. Tell the Secretary where to send 
the document. 

The missionary’s private library should be eminently 
select. Its nature should depend on his particular profes- 
sion. A large library is desirable for but few missiona- 
ries. In some countries it is exceedingly difficult to pre- 
serve books from the ravages of insects. In uncivilized 
countries they will be exposed to numerous casualties, and 
will often suffer for want of the care it is impossible to 
render. Should it happen. that necessary books are not 
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taken when the missionary goes out, they can be sent for. 
A mission library is gradually being formed in connection 
with the several missions of the Board. A medical l- 
brary, under the care of the physicians, forms a part of 
this. 

Missionaries, previously to leaving this country, or 
afterwards, should not directly, or through their friends, 
order books, or periodicals, or any other articles to be 
sent to them at. the expense of the Board, without being 
previously authorized to do so. A liberal grant of news- 
papers and periodicals is made to the several missions 
annually by the Prudential Committee. 


XV. Farewell visits to friends. 


A long time should not be taken for these. Better for 
the health of the missionary and his wife, and for all con- 
cerned, that they should be short. It is painful to see 
missionaries, and especially their wives, come on to em- 
bark, wearied out, and perhaps their health materially 
and permanently affected, by a succession of long con- 
tinued, spirit-consuming farewells. Experience has shown 
that short visits are much more satisfactory in the end. . 
The Committee, however, aim to give their missionaries 
as early notice as shall be in their power of the time of 
departure. 

In taking leave of friends aim, in the spirit of christian 
meekness and love, to exert a salutary spiritual influence 
upon them. You are probably to see each other no more 
in this world. Leave them as if such were your expecta- 
tion. At the same time let there be no worldly sorrow. 
The christian missionary, surely, ought to take the high 
ground of an immortal being. You and your christian 
friends hope to meet again. Let the thought of such a 
meeting as heaven will afford, and of the blessed nature 
of the work which calls you abroad, fill your minds and 
hearts, and throw over your deportment when bidding 
adieu to earthly friends a holy serenity becoming the mis- 
sionary cause. You are not driven forth by any stern 
sense of duty, but drawn by inclination. This parting 
with friends for Christ, and from love to the souls he has 
redeemed, is a privilege; and-so is this leaving of native 
Jand and the blessing of civilized society. While you 
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weep you will rejoice, and may it be with a joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

The missionary, from the time of his appointment, 
should be sure and keep the secretary who has the cor- 
respondence with him informed where letters will find 
him in the shortest possible time. This may be of great 
importance to him, as his designation and departure may 
by various means be unexpectedly hastened or delayed. 


XVI. Departure for the field. 


Impatience is often manifested by missionaries to de- 
part immediately to their fields of labor; or at least to 
know definitely at what time their departure may be ex- 
pected. This should be suppressed by the reflection that 
numerous circumstances connected with the community 
at home, the Board, the mission, and the means of con- 
veyance to it, may render delay unavoidable, or at least 
expedient. In respect to many missions it is quite impos- 
sible to tell definitely, a length of time beforehand, when 
conveyance to them may be obtained. Candidates should 
also be aware that the Committee cannot be less anxious 
than they to have them enter their respective fields, and 
be employed in their appropriate work, with the least pos- 
sible delay. < 

The importance of having it known at the Missionary 
Rooms where letters will be sure to find the missionary, 
has already been remarked. ‘This information should be 
kept at the Rooms from the time of his appointment, and 
indeed of his offer of service. 

He should on no account fail of being at the place of 
embarkation on the day appointed. It is better too to 
reach the place on the very day named, than sooner, as 
he will not be expected before that day, and may find no 
lodgings provided for him, and the officers of the Board 
wholly engaged with other persons or things. The per- 
fection of punctuality is in being neither before nor after 
the time. 

At the place of embarkation he will be lodged. in pri- 
vate families, if such accommodations can be conveniently 
obtained; and he should take care not to repeat the mis- 
take which some have made on first entering a private 
family, of supposing themselves in a boarding house 
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Every reasonable attention will be given by these hospi- 
table families to the comfort of their guests, but it should 
be received as a favor, not required as a right. By no 
means encroach upon the established order of the family, 
by unseasonable hours, morning, noon, or night; and by 
all means let the families see that their hospitality and 
kindness are appreciated. 

The treasurer and secretaries of the Board will be found 
to be much occupied with business. ‘The missionary’s 
chief intercourse will be with the treasurer and with the 
secretary having charge of the correspondence with the 
mission to which he is destined. The secretary will give 
him all the advice necessary, but it should be remembered 
that he has probably to draw up the instructions for the 
company about to embark, and also to write by the vessel 
in which that company sails (in case it goes beyond sea,) 
to all the missions in that part of the world; and these 
letters are often long, requiring much thought and care 
in their composition. He will, however, render you every 
necessary aid, as a thing of course, The same may be 
said of the treasurer and of the other secretaries. 

A competent man will be at the Rooms, whose duty it 
will be to advise the missionaries in the purchase of the 
remaining articles of their outfit, and if necessary to con- 
duct them to places where these articles can most advan- 
tageously be had. Benevolent ladies, also, frequently 
volunteer to assist the females of the mission families in 
making their purchases, and in otherwise preparing for 
the voyage. ‘The services of such ladies are always gra- 
tuitous, resulting from their deep interest in the cause. 

Experience has shown that it is best for missionaries to 
be assisted, at such times, only so far as is necessary to 
enable them to be in readiness on the day of embarkation. 
‘They come on five or ten days before the time of sailing, 
on purpose to attend to this very thing; and it is better 
on all accounts that they should purchase the articles and 
pack at least their clothing and bedding. . They are then 
better satisfied with the articles and with the packing, 
and they know where to look for a thing when they 
want it. 

A full and accurate account should be kept of the man- 
ner in which all money received from the treasury of the 
Board has been expended, noting particularly what is for 
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travelling expenses, and what for outfit; and an abstract 
of these expenses should be given to the treasurer before 
embarkation. re? Te 

An invariable rule with the Committee is not to delay 
a ship an hour beyond the time appointed for sailing. 
There frequently are delays; but missionaries should have 
all things in readiness to go on board when the appointed 
time comes, and expect so to do. 

Public Instructions are not always given to missiona- 
ries on leaving the country. These are never regarded 
as an essential part of the preparations for a mission. 
Yet public statements of plans and principles, on occasion 
of the departure of missionaries, are useful to the cause, 
and the general custom will no doubt be continued, so far 
as time, health, and other circumstances will permit. 
Before the embarkation, the Committee and officers, with 
their wives, always meet the mission family at one ef their 
houses, and the executive officers and the members of 
the Committee spend a part of an evening in familiarly 
imparting hints and cautions to the missionaries respect- 
ing their intercourse with each other and the ship’s com- 
pany during the voyage, their first steps on arriving at the 
place of their destination, their intercourse with their 
missionary brethren, their correspondence with the officers 
of the Board and with their friends, etc. etc. The latter 
part of the evening is devoted to christian fellowship and 
acquaintance. No missionary, male or female, should on 
any account fail of attending this meeting. 

The ship in which the passage is engaged, as well as 
the accommodations on board, will be as good as the 
Committee are able to obtain. Besides the ordinary ship 
stores, the Board makes the necessary extra provision for 
the comfort of the sick. Missionaries should remember 
their calling, and not require too much, either for the 
voyage, or after having entered their fields of labor. Itis 
easy to expend money, and where each one in a consider- 
able company expends a little unnecessarily, the amount 
of the needless expenditure may be great. But with what 
difficulty is money for this object obtained! How many 
christians give only one-quarter of a dollar in a whole 
year! When tempted to expend this small sum unneces- 
sarily, think of that. 
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Just before sailing, it is usual to unite in a prayer, and 
in the singing of a hymn on board the vessel—on deck if 
the weather permit. Friends are then requested to leave 
the ship, that it may be got under way. The singing of 
a farewell hymn by the missionaries, while the ship is 
falling off from the wharf, is never expedient. The crew 
are then hurrying to all parts of the vessel to set the sails, 
and the singing is necessarily troublesome and annoying 
to the pilot and officers. 


XVU. The Voyage. 


The following memoranda were drawn up by the Rev. 
D. O. Allen, of the Mahratta mission, at the close of. a 
voyage from Boston to Madras, and received the written 
sanction of the Ceylon mission. 

“1. When the vessel has left the wharf, the berths 
should be put in order and the luggage adjusted as soon 
as possible, to be in readiness for sea-sickness. Mission- 
aries have sometimes stood gazing at the land and other 
objects, or conversing with each other, till sea-sickness 
has come on, and they have then been compelled to pass 
several days in circumstances more unpleasant than can 
easily be described. 

**2. As soon as sea-sickness is past, (if there are sev- 
eral missionaries,) a few general rules should be made 
concerning the time and manner of daily worship, if cir- 
cumstances will allow it; and also concerning the hours 
for study or reading, and for social intercourse. Also a 
list should be made out (if there is not one already,) of 
all the articles furnished by the Prudential Committee, or 
by the friends of the cause, for common use, comfort, and 
convenience of the missionary company. This list should 
be shewn to each individual, and the time and manner of 
using these things be determined. Some regulations of 
this kind are very important to the comfort of the compa- 
ny, nor should the making of them be delayed longer than 
18 necessary; and when once made they should be care- 
fully observed by each individual. 

“3. As soon as sea-sickness is past, missionaries be- 
gin to think (as they should do,) about worship on the 
Sabbath, This is not unfrequently a delicate subject to 
manage, and nothing should be said respecting it to the 
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captain, or to any person on board ship, till the missionary 
company have decided upon the manner in which it shall 
be done. For this purpose some one should be appointed 
to converse with the captain, and it should be requested 
as a favor, and not as a thing confidently expected. The 
subject should also be mentioned to him at a suitable 
time—not at table, nor in the presence of his officers, nor 
of any other company, but when he is alone. 

“4. All intercourse with the crew should be in strict 
accordance with the rules of the ship, one of which always 
is, that ne passenger is to speak to any sailor while the 
latter is on duty, and especially not to the helmsman. 
Captains should be requested to communicate to passen- 
gers the regulations, etc. of their vessel. 

“5. Never interrupt the captain or any officer while 
taking their solar or lunar observations, or while engaged 
in calculating their reckoning. If they appear quite will- 
ing to tell what their reckoning is, still they should not 
be asked too frequently, as this is vexatious, and quite 
unnecessary if each missionary will only communicate to 
the others what he has ascertained on this subject. If 
the captain appears unwilling to speak about his reckon- 
ing, then no inquiries should be made. 

“6. Be careful not to be in the way of officers or sail- 
ors when they are performing any evolutions of the vessel; 
and in rough weather, when such are often to be per- 
formed as quick as possible, and both officers and sailors 
are in an excited state of mind, passengers should remain 
below. The windward side of the quarter deck is prop- 
erly the captain’s place, and should be occupied by no 
one when he is on deck. 

“‘7, Be careful to shew due respect at all times to the 
captain as the commander of the ship. Remember that, 
like the commander of an army in the field, he is often 
quite a different man on board his own vessel from what 
he is in the scenes of social life. Be careful also to shew 
him due respect as the master of the family. Never ask 
for any thing with which the table is not furnished, (salt 
and water excepted,) unless health requires it; and then 
it is commonly better to mention it beforehand (with the 
reason annexed) to the captain or steward. Be careful 
not to make too much conversation at table, on subjects 
which, from their nature, are unpleasant to him, or in 
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which, from his want of knowledge, he cannot take a 

art. 
t “8, A part of the time on the passage should be de- 
voted to acquiring further knowledge of the history, state, 
&c. of the mission or place to which they are going. 
Some missionaries have made many unhappy mistakes, 
and suffered much in various ways for want of knowledge 
which might easily have been acquired upon their pas- 
sage. 

eZ Every missionary, (whether man or woman,) who 
goes abroad, should acquire some knowledge of the dif- 
ferent parts of a ship, as their names, uses, &c.; also of 
the philosophical principles on which a ship is constructed 
and managed at sea. They should also acquire some 
knowledge of navigation, as the manner of taking obser- 
vations, and the use made of them in calculating longi- 
tude and latitude; the manner of ascertaining the pro- 
gress of the ship by throwing the log; also of keeping the 
log-book, &c. Such knowledge can be easily acquired 
during their passage, if some method like the following is 
pursued. Let the missionary company agree to attend to 
these subjects at some stated times, as, for example, once 
every week. At such times let each one communicate to 
the others what he may know on the particular subject in 
question, and let arrangements be made for obtaining fur- 
their information for the next meeting. Captains are not 
generally unwilling to shew their instruments, to explain 
ther use, etc. as far as will be necessary, (if the plan sug- 
gested should be pursued,) for each person to acquire a 
knowledge of the subject above referred to. But they 
will very likely be displeased if called on repeatedly to 
explain the same things and to answer the same inquiries 
to different individuals of the same company. Every 
company of missionaries should have a system of naviga- 
tion for their common use.” 


The Rev. Miron Winslow, of the Ceylon mission, added 
the following hints: 


“1, Never find fault with the food at table, nor com- 
plain of your accommodations, nor of the ship itself. 
Commanders of vessels are exceedingly sensitive on all 
these points. 
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*©Q.- Let your intercourse with the sailors be under 
the approbation of the captain, and be not too familiar, as 
that will weaken the authority of the commander, which 
must be in a measure despotic, or at least paternal. 

**3. Let your ardent zeal, (and ardent it should be,) © 
to benefit those on board, be directed by knowledge. 
Study times and seasons, and let patience have its perfect 
work. Be not over greedy, even of doing good. It will 
be well to postpone all direct efforts for the conversion of 
the seamen, until the good will of the captain and officers 
is secured, and the ship is fairly at sea. It always occu- 
pies several days to get things in “sea trim,” as it is 
termed; and during this time nothing should be attempted 
with the sailors, and perhaps nothing until there has been 
public worship once or twice.” 
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APPENDIX. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD AND THEIR WIDOWS 
AND CHILDREN. 


1. Every person received by the Prudential Committee as a can- 
didate for missionary service, is expected to hold himself at the di- 
rection of the Committee, both in respect to the field of his future 
labors, and the time of his going forth; it being understood, however, 
that his inclination, as well as his particular qualifications and other 
circumstances, shall be kindly and attentively considered. 

2. Applications for employment as missionaries or assistant mis- 
sionaries, must be made to the Prudential Committee, who shall 
carefully inquire into the character and qualifications of the appli- 
cants, whether males or females, before taking them under the pat- 
ronage of the Board. In special cases, they are authorized to spend 
money in preparing the candidate more fully for the service assigned 
him. 

3. A missionary is one, who has been ordained a minister of the 
gospel, and is actually under the direction of the Board. All others, 
whether licensed preachers, physicians, schoolmasters, printers, etc. 
are assistant missionaries, but, in the Reports of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, shall generally be designated by their specific occupations, 

4. Whenever any missionary or assistant missionary has, in the 
judgment of the Prudential Committee, violated the instructions given 
him, whether before or after entering the field of his missionary labors, 
or has failed to perform any duty reasonably required of him, they 
are authorized to dismiss him, in case they deem it expedient, from 
the service of the Board. In all cases, however, where the mission- 
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ary or assistant missionary has actually been named in any of ‘the 
official publications of the Board, as having been received under its 
patronage and direction, the individual so dismissed shall have the 
privilege of submitting his case to the revision of the Board, at an 
annual meeting. 

5. No missionary or assistant missionary of the Board shall engage 
in any business or transaction whatever for the sake of private gain; 
nor shall any one engage in transactions or employments yielding 
pecuniary profit, without first obtaining the consent of his brethren in 
the mission; and the profits, in all such cases, shall be placed at the 
disposal of the mission. 

6. The missionaries and assistant missionaries are regarded as 
having an equitable claim upon the churches, in whose behalf they 
go among the heathen, for an economical support, while performing 
their missionary labors; and it shall be the duty of the Board to see 
that a fair and equitable allowance is made to them, taking into view 
their actual circumstances in the several countries where they re- 
side. 

7. When missionaries or assistant missionaries return home, their 
connection with the Board shall cease as soon as there is no longer a 
reasonable probability of their returning to their missionary labor. 

8. When superanauated or disabled missionaries or assistant mis- 
sionaries, or the widows of missionaries or assistant missionaries, 
return to to this country with the approbation of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, it shall be the duty of the Committee to make such grants 
towards their support, as the circumstances of each case shall require, 
and as shall best comport with the missionary character and the in- 
terests of the missionary cause;—it being understood, 


(1.) That no pensions or annuities are to be settled on any person, 
and that no grant is to be made, except in extraordinary cases, for 
any other than the current year. 

(2.) That, except in extraordinary cases, after the lapse of a year 
from their return, no grant is to be made to returned missionaries or 
assistant missionaries, who are neither superannuated, nor disabled 
by sickness, and yet are not expected to resume their missionary 
labors. 

(3.) That missionaries and assistant missionaries, who return on 
account of sickness, and recover their health, and remain in this coun- 


try, are no longer to be regarded as having claims upon the Board 
for pecuniary assistance. 


* 
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(4.) That missionaries and assistant missionaries, who return on 


FE 


account of sickness, and partially recover their health so as to attend 
to the ordinary bu s of life for a number of years, are not to be 
regarded, when they again lose their health, as having the same 
claims upon the Board, as they had when they first arrived.* 


9. The grants made to returned missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries shall, in all ordinary cases, be charged to the missions to which 
they last belonged, as a part of the expenses of said missions. 

10. When parents, who are missionaries or assistant missionaries 
of the Board, are desirous of sending their children to this country for 
education, or for a permanent residence, unless qualified and dis- 
posed at a future time to engage in the work of missions among the 
heathen, the Prudential Committee, at their discretion, may allow a 
sum adequate to defray the necessary travelling expenses of the chil- 
dren from the missions with which their parents are connected, to the 
place where the children are to be educated or to reside. 

11. After the children have arrived in this country, the Prudential 
Committee at their discretion may allow, for a boy, an annual sum 
not exceeding fifty dollars;—the allowance not to be continued after 
the child is eighteen years of age, and the whole sum allowed for 
any one boy, after his arrival in this country, not to exceed three 
hundred dollars: and for a girl, an annual sum not exceeding forty 
dollars;—the allowance not to be continued after the child is eighteen 
years of age, and the whole sum allowed for any one girl, after her 
arrival in this country, not to exceed two hundred and forty dollars. 


* The object of the 7th and 8th Regulations is neither to increase nor diminish 
the claims of returned missionaries and assistant missionaries, but chiefly to define 
them. The seventh regulation states what has in fact been the general usage in re- 
spect to those who have left the service of the Board. A dismission has generally 
been asked by the missionary, and voted by the Prudential Committee. A usage 
so evidently proper when missionaries cease to be directed by the Committee, and 
no longer have a reasonable prospect of again entering the service of the Board, is 
now prescribed as a duty in all cases.—Lest it should be thought that a dissolution 
of the connection with the Buard as missionaries, involves of course a destruction of 
all claims on the Board for pecuniary assistance, Regulation eighth recognizes cer- 
tain claims as existing, notwithstanding this dissolution, and defines them as spe- 
cifically, perhaps, as can be done with the present amount of experience on this 
subject.—The approbation of the Prudential Committee, required in the regulation, 
may be either before or after the return of the missionary. ‘To obtain it afterwards, 
it will be necessary that the mission, to which the returning missionary belongs, 
shall have formally consented to his return. 
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12. In ordinary cases, it shall be presumed that a child does not 
need pecuniary assistance, when no application is made to the Pru- 
dential Committee for such assistance by the t or guardian; and 
the grants shall be made only for the current year, and not without 
reason to believe that they are required by the circumstances of the 
children. 

13. In case children are left without either parent, and there is no 
missionary family, or christian friend, or guardian, by whom such 
children could be well taken care of in the mission, the Board will 
then authorize the removal of the children to this country, and will 
provide for them according to article eleventh. 

14. The allowances made on account of the children of living mis- 


-sionaries, or assistant missionaries, in the service of the Board, 


wherever the children may be educated, shall be charged to the mis- 
sion to which the parents belong. 

15. The allowance made on account of orphan children shall, in 
ordinary cases, be charged to the mission to which the Lamia be- 
longed at the time of their decease. 

16. The Board regard it as not consistent with the multiplied cares 
and duties of the Prudential Committee, for them to undertake the 
guardianship of the children of missionaries sent to this country. 

17. A majority of missionaries and assistant missionaries in any 
mission shall, in their regular meetings, decide all questions that may 
arise in regard to their proceedings and conduct, in which the mission 
is interested, the decision being subject to the revision of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. At such meetings every male missionary and assis- 
tant missionary present, having arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, is entitled to a vote. 
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‘PREFACE. 


Tx following pages are republished at the request of — 
many highly respected individuals. The facts which they — 
contain, were in the first place collected with much care ~ 

-from such authorities as were accessible to the writer, and 
were given to the public as liable, perhaps, to some correc- 
tion. It was supposed that errors might have arisen from 
the want of a particular acquaintance with the practical ope- 
ration of the system described. oe 

For a twelvemonth, these statements have been before 
the public. ‘They have had an extensive circulation, seve- 
ral periodicals in different parts of the country having copied 
them from the Christian Spectator. They have attracted 
the notice of Methodists. Elaborate replies have been of- 
fered, in the Christian Advocate, and in the Methodist Quar- 
_terly Review. All the errors, in regard to matters of fact, 
which these writers have distinctly charged upon the state- 
ments in question, are, it is believed, noticed in the notes to | ~ 
this edition, and are either corrected, or shown to be no er- 
rors. As for the alleged errors in matters of inference and © 
argument, the writer has only to say, that in every case the © 
argument is before the reader, and the reader is to judge for © 
himself of its correctness. ae gl 

It hardly needs to be added that there is no attemptin * 
these pages to charge the Methodist clergy with a conspiracy © 
to unite church and state, or with any hostility to our free © 
political institutions. It is indeed asserted, that the eccle- — 
siastical institutions of this sect are in a high degree aristo- © 
cratical, and that in the hands of their clergy there is an — 
alarming accumulation of power—but the alarm respects not — 
the liberties and constitution of the republic; it respects the 
cause of pure and uncorrupted Christianity, and the cause of 
manly thinking. If it be true that this compact and vigor- 

- ous aristocracy is aiming, with a most expansive ambition, 
to extirpate, as far as it can be done, by an unremitting — 

course of proselytism, every other denomination in the coun- 
try—and of that, every citizen who has any opportunity of 
observing is at liberty to judge—then surely, no wrong is 
done by exhibiting from the proper authorities, the charac- 
ter of those institutions, for which the people of the other 
protestant denominations are invited to exchange their own 
more democratic, if not ‘more excellent’ ways. nyse: 
New Haven, Sept. Ist. 1830. Beit 
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ECONOMY OF METHODISM. 
‘ s : ¥, 
:: 7 re ; . "aa _ "a 
ob We have long thought that the public mind has not been 
“sufficiently informed, as to the structure and spirit of the ec- 


elesiastical system, which the followers of Wesley are labor- 


ing, with wonderful energy and incredible zeal, to establish 
throughout this country. Of that system we propose to 
speak on the present occasion. ‘The doctrines of Wesley- 
anism, we regard as defective and erroneous; and we may 
embrace some future opportunity of showing from the pro- 
per authorities what these doctrines are, and how widely 
_ they vary from the simplicity of divine truth; but in the re- 
marks which we now propose to make, that subject of discus- 
. sion must be entirely passed oyer.. Nor can we here so 
‘much as begin to speak of the misrepresentations, and the 
“many cunningly devised artifices, by which the doctrines 
and discipline of Methodism are so assiduously propagated. 
Our limits will permit us only to describe, in a summary 
way, the ecclesiastical economy of Methodism. We shall 
_ first present the leading facts on the subject, as we find them 
_ inthe “ Book of Discipline” and elsewhere ; and afterwards 
in yiéw of these facts, shall venture a few plain remarks, 
the corectness of which, we trust, will be apparent to the 

- eandid reader. _ 
- Methodism, as all our readers well know, originated un- 
der the ministry of John Wesley; and under his oversight 
and direction the structure was reared to the top-stone. 
He began, probably, with the simple intention of forming, 
within the established church of England, a society which 
' instead of producing a secession, should be to the entire 


body a living principle of energy and-reformation. While 
studying in the University of Oxford, the Wesleys and som~ 


‘Aaudged spirits among whom was Whitfield, were united in 
_ a society for religious improvement; and even at that early 
period, received, in opprobrium, the title which Wesley after- 
‘wards adopted as the designation of his sect. But so far 

~ was the founder of Methodism, at that time, from anticipa- 

_ ting the work to which he was destined, that he left his 

_ scholastic retirement, with his brother Charles, and with an- 


® 
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other of his spiritual associates, to embark in the enterprise 


of preaching the gospel in the new colony of Georgia. 
When he abandoned this undertaking, and returned to Eng- 
land, it does not appear that he had even any presentiment 
of what was to be thenceforward the tenor of his life. 'The 


preaching of Whitfield had begun to awaken, in London and — 


elséwhere, a spirit of religious inquiry, while the Wesleys 
were in Georgia. They returned and entered into his la- 
bors, just as he had left England on his first voyage to 
America. John Wesley, whose variety of talents and/at- 
tainments gave him the superiority among his associates, 
was characterized by a strong natural aptitude, and a corres- 
ponding passion for management. When he saw an oppor- 
‘tunity for the exercise of power, he could not well help se- 
‘curing it; and to a man of such talents, and such a temper, 
opportunities will never be wanting. It is to this trait in 
the character of John Wesley that the existence of Methed- 
‘ism as a distinct. sect, and all the peculiarities of its organi- 
zation, are to be ascribed. A few of his diseiples and in- 
quirers in London, came to him for advice and instruction ; 
he formed them into a society, of which he ~was the head 
and lawgiver, and to which others were added as they of- 


fered themselves. Next at Bristol, and afterwards in other ~ 


‘places, he adopted the same arrangement. All these socie- 
ties had the same rules, the same religious meetings; and 
all acknowledged him as their leader. As some of the so- 
cieties increased in numbers, houses of worship becanie ne- 
cessary for their accommodation. Of these houses, Wesley 
was the sole proprietor; they were ereeted for him and his 
“helpers” to preach in. ‘The expense of building and main- 
taining “ preaching houses,” led to a system of finance. 
The collection of money, for, these purposes, from all the 


members of the society, led to the formation of “classes.” 
Class-leaders were at first only the responsible collectors of ~ 


a weekly penny contribution ; and were afterwards invest- 
ed with a certain spiritual oversight of those whose weekly 
‘gifts they were appointed to receive. Thus the legislation 
‘of Methodism grew up by use; one part was added after 
another, as experience required, or occasion suggested, till 


‘the system, long before the death of its founder, was com-: 


plete. ie. 
use Wie can give Wesley, then, entire credit for sincerity, 
‘whenever he speaks of the power with which ‘he was invest- 
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whie he would gladly lay aside if he could. No 
doubt, he fully believed what he said, when he declared,— 

he ower I have, I never sought; it was the eindesineds 

expected result of the work God was pleased to work by 

~ Thave a thousand times. sought to devolve it on others, 
but as yet T cannot; I therefore suffer it, till I can find any 
to ease me of my burden.” The man who loves power, and: 
_ who has.the capacity of gaining and wielding ‘it, will always 
easily persuade himself that circumstances fouee into his re+ 
luctant hands, the Pace whieh in fact he covets and Stree 
to acquire.» jc Ree aR an 
“Ee: father of Methodisin was pean his sisblass 
power; and at the same time was so conscious of the secu- 
rity of the tenure by which he held it, that he notonly made __ 
‘mo attempt to conceal his supremacy, but never scrupled to 
declare and maintain the full extent of his authority. While. 
he threw off the shackles of the English hierarchy, he never 
pretended a love of liberty, he was a hearty despiser of dex). 
moeracy in every form, and more especially of democracy 
in things ecclesiastical. At one of the conferences, after 
the Methodists had become a numerous sect, he took occa- 
sion to define and. assert his absolute supremacy. A ques- 
‘tion was proposed,—in the conferences all business, we be- 
lieve, is transacted by question and answer,—respecting the 
nature of the power which he exercised over the Methodists. 
He replied by giving a summary history of the system, 
showing how it had. originated with him; how he had: gone 
“on withit from step to step, impelled not ‘by a plan and pur- 
pose of his own, but by the pressure of cireumstances; and 
how the supreme and unlimited authority over’ the whole. 
community had always been in his hands alone. A few: in- 
~ dividuals had asked him to advise'them and pray with them. 
The desire was on their part, not on his; his.desire was to 
Tive and die in retirement; but he didnot see that he could 
refuse them ] his help, and be guiltless before God.“ Here,” 
- said he, “commenced my power; namely, a power to ap- 
pe int when, where,-and how they should meet; and to re- 
move those whose life showed that they had no desire to 
flee from the wrath to come. This power remained the 
"same, whether the people meeting together were twelve, 
twelve hundred, ‘or twelve ’ ‘thensand.? ’ - By and by, money 
was needed to Ke for’ the lease of the building which they 
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occupied, and for putting it in repair; and some of those 
‘who had thus put themselves under his ministry, offered to 
subscribe quarterly for these purposes. The funds raised 
in this way were not for compensation to him, but for the 
expenses of the society under his direction; therefore he 
suffered them to subscribe. “Then I asked, Who will take - 
the trouble of receiving this money, and paying it where it 
is needful? One said, I will do it, and keep the account 
for you: so here was the first steward. Afterwards I de- 
sired one or two more to help me as stewards; and in pro- - 
cess of time, a greater number. Let it be remarked, it was 
I myself, not the people, who chose the stewards, and ap- 
pointed to each the distinct work, wherein he was to help 
meas long as chose.” So in regard to the preachers in 
his connexion; they were his helpers, the earliest of them 
had offered to serve him as sons, and to act under his diree- 
tion, ‘ Observe,” continues he, asserting his own suprema- 
ey, “these likewise desired me, not I them. And here 
commenced my power to appoint each of these when, where 
“and how to labor; that is, while he chose to continue with 
me; for each had a power to go away when he pleased, as 
Thad also to go away from them, or any of them, if I saw 
sufficient cause.” The increase of members made no dif- 
ference. “I had just the same power still to appoint when, 
and where, and how each should help me; and to tell any; . 
if I saw cause, ‘I do not desire your help any longer.’ On 
these terms, and no other, we joined at first; on these, we 
continue joined, They do me no favor in being directed by 
me. It is true, my reward is with the Lord; butat present 
Lhave nothing from it, but trouble, and care, and often a 
burden I scarce know how to bear... _ ; ff 
He went on to assert that the conference was no check 
on his power, no partner of his authority. At first, when 
his helpers were few, he had invited them to meet with him. 
Afterwards, when their number had become too great for 
all to come together in this way, he for several years in. 
yited such as he chose, to meet and confer with him; till at 
length he gave a “ general permission” that all might come 
who desired it. “Observe,” said he, ‘I myself sent for 
_these of my own free choice; and [sent for them to advise, 
not to govern me, Neither did I at any of those times di- 
vest myself of any part of that power which the providence 
of God had cast upon me, without any design or choice of 
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oem __* And as it was merely in obedience to the provi- 
dence of God, and for the good of the people, that I first ac- 
cepted this power, which I never sought, nay, a hundred 
times labored to throw off; so it is on the same considera- 
| ie for profit, honor, or pleasure, that I use it at this 
6 ir Lee OS Sai ies 

_ Such language sounds very much like despotism. In any 
other protestant sect, such a claim of power would have 
“awakened instant alarm ; and even if such power had exist- 
ed, the naked assertion of that power, in such a style as this, 
would have ensured its subversion. But Wesley knew not | 
only what he was saying, but also to whom he was speak- 
ing. He knew that—to borrow an expression from the lan- 
guage of oriental despotism—he was ‘the breath in the nos- 
_trils’ of every one of his helpers. He knew that he held his 
power over them not by prescription only, but by the strong- 
_er title of an intellectual superiority, which they could not 
resist. He knew too that the property of every Methodist 
“preaching house’ in England and Ireland was vested in him, 
-and that a word from him was sufficient to debar any or all 
his helpers from ever entering into one of them again. They 


- knewall this as well as he did, and he meant that they should 


not forget it. And the character of despotic power on the 
one hand, and of unquestioning subordination and obedience 
on the other, which he stamped on all the institutions of his 
sect, remains to this hour uneflaced and unimpaired. 

In Great Britain, during Wesley’s lifetime, the strycture 
of Methodism was an absolute spiritual monarchy. In this 
‘country, at the present time, it is an unlimited spiritual aris- 
tocracy. All the power which Wesley claimed as his own, 
‘is now in the hands of the itinerating ministry. Not a frag- 
ment of it pertains to the people. ‘ 

_ The Methodist church calls itself “Episcopal.” It ac- 
knowledges the “three orders” of the church of England, and 
three degrees of ordination ; and, at the same time it has as’ 
_ many additional grades and distinctions, as can be easily reck- 
oned up.’ Their clergy consists of bishops, presiding elders, . 
elders deacons, and an unordained order of licensed preach- 
: ers. Besides these distinctions, there is another and very 


t: * Southey’s Life of Wesley, ‘Vol. II, pp- 90,91. We know not that — 
‘Southey’s statements of facts have been questioned; we therefore re- 
_ gard him as authority. : 
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important classification of their ministry into itinerant’ and 
local. The “traveling connection” consists of those whe 


give themselves wholly to the work, yielding their time and 


strength to the disposal of the bishops and conferences.— 
The “local connection” consists of those who being either 
ordained as ministers, or licensed as preachers, perform these 
offices only as opportunity offers, without giving themselves 
up to travel at the discretion of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The former might be called the regular, the latter, ‘the sec- 
ular clergy of Methodism. The former are a standing ar- 
my, thoroughly drilled, always on duty ; ie latter are egies 
of militia, acting only occasionally. 


The great ecclesiastical authority to whieh all Methodists’ 
own allegiance, is the “ Generat ConrereNnce.” ‘This as-- 
sembly meets once in four years, and consists of | delegates” 
from the annual conferences, in the ratio of one delegate for 
every seven itinerant preachers.* In this assembly all the 
bishops are elected,} and to it they are accountable for their 


conduct.t It has “full power to make rules and regula- 


tions”’ for the Methodist church, under certain limitations, 


which are as follows: They may not alter the articles of 
religion; they may not diminish, or materially increase the — 


ratio of delegation; they may not change the episcopal con- — 
stitution of the church; they may not alter “those general — 


rules,” originally formed by Wesley, which are to Metho- 


dists the standard of practice, and by which membership in| 


their societies is regulated ; they may not do away certain 
privileges of ministers and members in regard to trial when 


accused ; and they are forbidden to appropriate certain funds . 
(which we shall notice presently) except “ for the benefit of 


the traveling, supernumerary, superannuated: and worn out > 


preachers, their wives, widows and children.” Legislation 
in regard to these particulars, can be effected only by the 


joint recommendation of all the annual conferences, and by 


a vote of two thirds of the general conference.§ 


The ANNUAL CONFERENCES are seventeen in number, ar 


en the whole territory of the United States. These as- 


* Doctrines and Disefpline of the Methodist Episcopal. Church. New 
York, 1828. Part I.; Chap. I.; See. 3, Cupane, Answers 1—2. 
i Doctrines and parte, &e. P. I. Ch. I 3 Sec. 4. Quest. 1. 
Do. | Dow? Hai: Do. Quest. 4, 
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mbership. “In hf Ab each annual confere’ nce. 
( dettowe biel Her petuates itself by th 1e election of 
members, and into hich there can be no admissi n 
in any other way. This body has also the exclusive ght 
pes ne in judgment on the character and conduct of its - 
c rs. No itinerant preacher can be Seas -cen- 
ed Si! except by the conference to Byre 
‘from their decision he can make 1 ne 
cept to-the general conference. Mae : 

Bs BisHOPS, of whom there are at peau ava are ie . 
eeneek eerste and are ordained “ byt the aot, 
on of of the hands’ of three bishops, or at least of one bishop - 

id ty _aiapogste 2 To them it belongs to ordain elders ne 
to preside i in the conferences, annual and gene é 
te elders, giving to ‘each his district, z 
ging them or removing them at discretion ; to assign 
Brig ae a the circuit or station in which he shall la- 
bor, for a term not exceeding two years in succession ; to _ 

chat we, Teceive, or suspend’ preachers, pro tempore, in the — 
_ intervals of the conferences, as necessity may require and 
> rules of the discipline dictate ; and finally, to. travel at. 
large among the people and “ oversee the spiritual and tem- _ 
poral concerns of theichurch.”"§ | cia 
PRESIDING ELDERS are assistant bishops, having each the ete 
special charge of a particular district ; and each, ‘within his | 
wn district is, as it were, the bishop’s-vicegerent. : ae 
“he VELING ‘preacnEeRrs,—elders, deacons and others, 4 
first of all taught the lesson of implicit subjection to the 
| ithorities above them. When the aspirant is received on | 
trial, he ia told among many other things, and woe betide 
him if he forget it, “ Act in all things, - not according toyour . 
ay will, but 2 as.a.son in the gospel VAS such, itis 8 your: du- 
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ty to employ your time in the manner in which we direct.” 
“ Above all, if you labor with us inthe Lord's vineyard, it is 
needful you should do that part of the work which we ad- 
vise, at those times and places which we judge most for his 
glory.”* But whatever he loses in liberty, is made up to 
him in power. He needs no popular suffrages, to give him 
employment in his new capacity. When put in charge of a 
circuit or a station, he is independent of the people to whom 
he is sent, and at the same time invested with no little au- 
thority over all their religious concerns. He appoints all 
the class-leaders, and removes them at pleasure.t He ap- 
points whom he chooses, to receive the quarterly collections — 
in the classes.t| Noman can be made a steward but at his 
nomination,§ or an exhorter but by his license.|| He is the 
judge, as well as teacher, of his flock. An accused member 
is not, of course, tried by the whole body of his brethren. 
The preacher in charge selects a committee before whom 
the trial, as to facts, must proceed. If that committee, in 
which, of course, the preacher presides, finds the accused 
guilty, the appeal is not to the “society,” the whole body of . 
his brethren and equals, but to what is called the gqUARTERLY 
CONFERENCE, consisting of all the traveling and local 
“preachers, stewards, and class-leaders of the circuit. If the 


Hy Doctrines and Discipline, Part l; Ch. 1; Sec. 8; Quest. 3, Ans. 12. 


+t Do. Do. Sec. 9, Quest. 1, Ans. 4. © 
“Do. Do. - Ans. 13.. 
§Do. Do. Part II; Sec. 3, Quest.2, cae 
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13.—Since the publication of the above statement, the claim has been 
set up that Methodism is peculiarly democratic in its structure, inasmuch 
as no exhorter can be licensed without a recommendation from his class, 
or from the “‘leader’s meeting.” See the Christ. Advocate for Dec. 18, 
1829. The writer of this note remembers to have heard, not long ago, this 
point strenuously insisted on in a sermon by a Methodist preacher, who 
thought to prove that in the Methodist church the laity have a pow- 
er over the clergy, whichis not possessed by the laity in any other de- 
nomination. The preacher quoted an instance within his knowledge, in 
which an exhorter was licensed on the recommendation of a class consist- 
ing of three humble females! and he descanted on the ecclesiastical 
power which was wielded by those three pious women. But who con- 
. stitutes classes and class-leaders? who makes and unmakes them at his 
pleasure? The “preacher in charge.’ And as long as three women 
can be found who think that A. B. ought to be recommended for an ex- 
horter’s license, how easy is it to put them into a class by themselves, 
with A. B. aforesaid for their leader. on ' ain 
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committee before whom | the accused is tried in the first in- 
stance, finds him not guilty of the charge, he is not there- 
fore acquitted; the preacher may instantly send the whole 
matter up to the quarterly conference, and from that body 
. the accused, if there condemned, has no appeal. ¥ Such is 
the authority of traveling preachers, . 
The privileges and prerogatives of LocaL PREACHERS are 
of an inferior character. The local preachers in each dis- 
trict, are assembled annually by the presiding elder, in what 
is called the pistricT conFERENCE. This body has power 
to license as preachers, such persons as have been recom- 
mended by the quarterly conference ; to recommend whom 
they choose to the annual conferences for ordination as dea- 
cons or elders “in the Jocal connection,”’ or for admission 
on trial i in the “traveling connection ;” and by them local 
preachers, when accused, are to be tried, as traveling preach- 
ers are tried by the annual conference, with the same nee 
of appeal.t ae 
Such are some of the most iitecceiiar particulars i in the 
spiritual economy of Methodism. We may briefly review 
these particulars im another order, by tracing in thought the 
progress of a young Wesleyan through the successive stages 
of advancement, from his reception into the society, to his 
investiture with episcopal authority. He becomes a Meth- 
odist by joining a class. He attends class-meetings and love- 
feasts, uarterly meetings, and camp-meetings, and watch- 
nights ; and while others fall from grace, he perseveres, and 
his fervency attracts the notice of the minister in charge. 
‘The minister makes him a class-leader ; he is placed to watch 
over souls, to instruct and reprove; in the quarterly confer- 
ence, and on other occasions, he comes in contact with supe- 


. vior authorities. Thus his fidelity, his zeal, his devotedness 


to the doctrines and discipline of Methodism, are put to the 
test. | The minister next gives him license to officiate-as an 
exhorter ; and he tries his talents at public speaking. By 
and by, he obtains the recommendation of the quarterly con- 
ference, and presents himself, for a preacher's license, to the 
district conference. In time, he procures @ recommendation 
to Hie, un’ geaterences to be received on trial in the trav- 
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eling connection... Here he passes a two years’ probation ; 
and is then received as a preacher in full connection, a con- 
stituent part of the greatitinerant aristocracy. = 8 
_Up to this period, he has been undergoing a preparatory 
“discipline, admirably fitted to secure from him a complete 
and absolute devotion to the interests of the corps. _ At any 
time previous to his being received into full connection, his 
. progress might have been arrested, on the least indication of 
an insubordinate or revolutionizing spirit. Any symptom 
of a disposition discordant with the genius of Methodism, 
might have sufficed to warn the preacher who had made him 
a class-leader, not to encourage his farther promotion ; or it 
might have warned the district conference which had licens- 
ed him to preach, and the quarterly conference which had 
‘known all his manner of life, not to put him forward for the 
itinerating service. And while passing through his two 
years’ trial for admission into full connection, any untoward, 
indication of character, might have stopped him there; for 
from the beginning he was expressly warned that “one on 
trial may be either admitted or rejected without doing him 
any wrong.” By going through so long and so strict an ap- 
prenticeship, he is trained as well as tested; he gets thor- 
oughly imbued with the esprit du corps; the interests of 
. Methedism become identified with his own; the idea of the 
420,000 members, is blended with every other image’ in his 
mind; and he learns to feel that it is no small thing to par- 
ticipate in the pewer, which sways ail the interests of this 
great and united denomination. ba 
Even at the point of elevation to which we have now tra- 
ced him, he cannot cease to remember that his power pers 
‘tains to him, not as an individual, but as a unit ina mighty 
combination; and that though, while he acts with that com- 
» bination, he can do much, yet if he acts against it or without 
‘it, he can do nothing. He cannot but be conscious that any 
disposition toward independence, any thing that looks like | 
democracy, any thing that excites suspicion on the part of 
conference, or bishop, or presiding elder, may easily make 
his situation so uncomfortable, and so hopeless of progress, 
that he will be glad to forsake it and ‘locate.’ But after so» 
long a probation, it is difficult to believe that he can need the 
‘pressure of such motives to keep him in his place’; he has 
the genuine spirit ; he.is wholly a Methodist. He passes 
safely through the successive ordinations by which he is 
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made deacon and elder: he sits in the conferences, annual 
and general; he wins the favor of the bishop. He rises to 
the power of a presiding elder; he watches over'a district ; 
_ he imspecis and directs the proceedings of preachers and so- 
_ cieties ; he presides, perhaps, in an annual conference. In 
_the end he rises higher; and though he wears no mitre, and 
-no robes of greatness; and though the dignitaries of some 
other churches may smile at his lack of extérnal splendor, 
»-and may despise him for the “ bend sinister” in his episco- 
pal escutcheon; he wields an actual and effective power 
which many a right reverend prelate, glorying in the unin- 
_ terrupted succession of his official genealogy, might be 
» strongly tempted to envy. : ay 
|. In regard to the “temporal economy” of Methodism, our 
limits will allow us to notice only a few important facts. It 
-shall be our endeavor to state these facts fairly ; but we 
-| know, and we desire our readers not to forget, that we are 
liable to mistake; and the more so, as we have no personal 
-acquaintance with the system. | 
.. The first fact to be observed, as we look at this branch of 
the subject,.is that the buildings erected and occupied as 
., Methodist churches, with thcir appendages, belong in no in- 
stance to the people of the several congregations, or to any 
- part of the people; but every Methodist meeting house and 
| parsonage in the United States, belongs to the general con- 
ference. Every such edifice from Lubec to New-Orleans, is 
_ held in trust to be occupied forever by such preachers, as the 
authority of the general conference shall send there. There — 
are no pew-holders to set up any claim, for the discipline 
» forbids:the sale of pews. The society in the place, has no 
» right or portion in the property ; for in the “ deed of settle- 
- ment,” no such society is in any sense or degree a party to 
_. the contract ;—-the meeting house is not even held in trust 
» for that society to worship in, but for the use “of the Meth- 
_, odist Episcopal church in the United States,” and for the au- 
_ thorized ministers of that church to-preach in. Such then 
is this part of the system, thata Methodist congregation, af- 
ter having erected a house of worship at their own expense, 
have not only no voice in the election of their ministers, but 
» go sort of proprietorship in the building, and no shadow of 
» control over its oceupancy or its destiny.* ae 
_* Doctrines and Discipline, &c. Part II, Sec. 2, Quest. 1, Ans, 2—3. 
Also Quest. 4.—This statement has been grievously complained of as un- 


Another particular to be noticed, is the salaries of the 
Methodist clergy. ‘* The annual allowance of the. traveling 
preachers shall be one hundred. dollars, and their traveling 
expenses.” This is small enough to satisfy the scruples of 
the most jealous hater of clerical salaries. But it is written . 
also in the book of discipline, that ‘‘ the annual allowance of _ 
the wives of traveling preachers shall be one hundred dol- . 
lars.” And besides, “each child of a traveling preacher _ 
shall be allowed sixteen dollars annually to the age of seven” 
years, and twenty-four dollars annually from the age of 
seven to fourteen years.”* Furthermore, in another part of» 
the discipline, it is made the duty of the people in each cir- 
cuit or station, to provide the preacher with a house, and in. 
part to furnish it.. Itis also made the duty of a certain com-. 
mittee, to estimate the amount necessary to pay for the fuel .- 
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fair. The language of the deed of settlement is subjoined:— 

“In trust, that they shall erect and build, or cause to be erected and — 
built thereon,.a house or plaé¢e of worship, for the use of the members of - 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America, ac- 
cording to the rules and discipline which from time to time may be agreed 
upon and adopted by the ministers and preachers of the said church at 
their GENERAL CONFERENCEs in the United States of America; and 
in farther trust and confidence that they shall at all times, for ever here- . 
after, permit such ministers and preachers, belonging to the said church, - 
as shall from time to time be duly. authorized by the GENERAL CON- 
FERENCEs Of the ministers and preachers of the said Methodist Episco- — 
pal Church, or by the annnal conferences auTHORIzED by the said 
general conference to preach and expound God’s holy word therein.” . 

Another provision of this deed, is that the trustees shall fill their own 
vacancies only on the nomination of the preacher in charge. The exe 
pulsion or secession of a trustee from the M. E. church, creates a va- 
cancy. We submit the question to every disinterested’reader, whether 
our statement is not perfectly fair.’ It is said in reply, that the property 
belongs by the deed to ‘the church and not to the conference.. “The 
State !”” said Napoleon, “I am the State.” He said truly. In Venice, 
the aristocracy was the State. And in the present case, what is the dif- 
ference between saying, This house belongs to the M. E. Church, and 
saying, This house belongs to the General Conference. What is the M.. 
E. Church, considered as a body politic? Where are its agents, its ser- 
vants, its representatives? Who has power to lay an interdict on any or 
all of the houses in question ; and to enforce the interdict by law? And 
with all the variations in regard to the details of the deed, made necessa- 
ry by the laws of different states, where is the Methodist congregation 
which can say to the General Conference, This house is ours, and we’ 
will use it at our pleasure ? 

* Doctrines and Discipline, &c. Part II, Sec. 4, § 1—3,_ 


and table expenses of the preacher’s family ; and the duty of 
e stewards, to provide the estimated amount, in money or 
erwise, by such means as they may devise.* Suppose 
dew the case of a married preacher, with two children from. 
seven to fourteen years of age, and three under seven years - 
of age,—his annual “allowance”? amounts to two hundred 
and ninety-six dollars. If such a man can be supplied, in 
addition to this, with a house, and with half his household 
furniture, and with fuel, and with what will meet his table. 
expenses, and with his traveling expenses as he rides round » 
his cireuit, or journeys to the conference ; and if he can re+— 
ceive, besides, the little and occasional {reewill offerings: of 
his people; and if his people will sometimes go round into 
congregations of other denominations and beg for him; how 
much is his living worth in money? Certainly it is worth 
not less than the average salary of all the Congregational 
and Presbyterian ministers in the United States. Certainly 
there are very many Congregational and Presbyterian | 
‘preachers: who would gladly exchange their salaries for the 
support of Methodist ministers. Certainly very few parish-.. 
es would undertake to pay their pastors at the rate of the 
allowance and perquisites of the Methodist clergy. But the 
items already enumerated are not the whole, Let. the itin- 
erant hold on till he is superannuated, and he is still enti- 
tled to receive, whether rich or poor, one hundred dollars 
annually for himself, and if he has a wife, one hundred dol- 
Jars annually for her. When he dies, whether early or late, . 
whether independent or insolvent, he leaves to his widow 
and his orphans, a right to draw the same allowance which 
he might have drawn for them had he lived.t How much 
would it be worth to a Presbyterian or. Congregational cler- 
‘man, if, instead of being called to trust implicitly in the 
God of the widow and the Father of the fatherless, he might 
- enjoy the assurance that his wife and children in case of his 
removal, would be partakers, in some such. tangible provis- 
ion against want? ie . 
“The system of ways and means, Besertich amore particu- 
lar consideration than we can bestow upon it. In every so- 
one certain financial officers: ented Lobe wands, are splentinl: 
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by the preacher in charge, and accepted xy the quarter] 
Spiitdeentbat ‘They are the treasurers ota Wtcey hee 
ing all its moneys; keeping all the accounts, under the e 
of the’preacher; and paying the preacher his allowance, 
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far as they can raise it.* ‘The modes in which money is 
raised, so far as we can learn them from the book of disci- 
pline, are a3 follows. 1. Every circuit and station is expect-_ 
ed to make an effort to supply the yearly allowance an | pro- 
vision for its own preachers; and if there is any surplus, it 
‘is the duty of the stewards to remit it to the annual confer- 


enee. 2. Every preacher must “earnestly recommend ’ 
to every “class or society in his circuit,” to raise a quarter 
ly or annual collection, which is to be remitted through th ey 
stewards to the annual conference. 3. Every preacher who ‘ 
has charge of a circuit is to make a yearly collection, and, if ‘ 
expedient, a quarterly one, in “ every congregation” where _ 
the people will probably be willing to contribute. 4. A pub- » 
lie collection is made at every annual and every general 
conference. 5. A meeting is held, in every district, of one 
steward from each cireuit, to take measures for providing a_ 
house and table expenses for the presiding elder. _ G6. An ex- 
tra collection is taken in each circuit and station, sometime. © 
previous to the sitting of the general conference, to defray, “ 
the expenses of delegates to that body. 7. There is whatis 
called “ the chartered fund,” of an amount which we find no _ 
where set forth, the principal of which is funded under the _. 
direction of trustees chosen by the general conference, and_. 
the interest applied under the direction of the conference it- 
self, for the use of the itinerant ministry.t 8. There is also 
the revenue of the “ book concern.” SOSOEG 
This book concern is managed in the city of New-York 
by an editor and general book steward, an assistant editor 
and general book steward, an editor and assistant editor of — 
the Christian Advocate, all of whom are chosen from among - 


the traveling preachers.t The Methodist books, tracts, 


* Doctrines and Discipline, &c. Part II, Sec. 3. Also, Part.I. Ch. 1. 

Sec. 9, Quest. 1, Ans. 12. ae a Set a ee ee 
t Doctrines and Discipline, &c. Part II, Sec. 5. Also,in regard tothe _- 

“chartered fund,? Sec. 6, Tn regard to the amount ofthe charter fund, 

we have learned,.since the first publication of the above, that its amount _ 

in January, 1829, was $27,000. - 
t Doctrines and Discipline, &e. Part II, See. 7% >” 
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P Pintagl and bn ner dt fe ‘men, 
ed b a book committee, at 14 ny-street, New-York. 
spec ting the revenue of such an establishment, we or 
course a are not qualified to. speak definitely. We fin 
published statement. of its aflairs:- ‘The reader ma 
sil y form some_ estimate for. himself respecting the prob-— 
able profits of supplying 420,000 church members, from 
Bahia ‘office, with all their books of devotion and of © 
ber nd with all their religious newspapers and maga- 
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‘The * book list” contains all the current Methodist | 
flog Peviiies, suchas Lives of the Wesleys and Fletchers, 
Lives of Coke, Benson, Garretson, Mrs. Cooper, Hester Ann 
Rogers, and Jesse Lee, and the journals of Asbury and Nel- 
son. It contains their standard doctrinal works, the works 
of Wesley and Fletcher and Clark, “Errors of Hopkinsia -— 
ism,” “ Predestination examined,” and the like. It contains’ 
entaries, by Wesley, Clarke, Coke, and Benson. It” 
contains also” Methodist. Discipline, Methodist Harmonist, © 
Methodist Hymns, ¢ and in short almost every book for which © 
ace might. be expected to exist in the denomination. 
To promote the sale of these books, every preacher of the” 
racy. is ‘an. authorized » agent; and every minister in ~ 
arge is bound “to take care that every society be duly” 
supplied with books.” There are no sales on commission, 
ee of course no bad. debts; the business is conducted “on 
n entire cash principle. re? Many of the books being pub-' — 
lished ty, copy-right, the Brees are not spar a down a 
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*Many quibbling exceptions have % been paey a ie. Reatoacl : ; 
example, it has been said that previous to the General Conference in 
May 1828, the business was conducted in a ‘different way, and that in 
Noy.. 1828, 1 the agents gave notice that they were then about to enforee 
the collection of all their debts, for the sake of carrying on the business 
afterwards “on an entire cash principle.” But was it therefore too much - 
for us to say nine or ten months afterwards, There are no sales on com- 
mission,—the business is conducted ‘‘on an entire cash” principle???” If 
the statement was unauthorized then, isit unauthorized now ?’ It is also ~ 
said that it does not follow * of course” from this mode of doing, business 
that th ere ‘are no bad debts, inasmuch’ as “even notes may be'bad debts, Sy 
not excepting bank notes.”” Will the reader take the trouble to ask the zy 
first bookseller he meets, How much, Sir, shotild’ you lose by bad. debts 
if your business were conducted « on an entire cash principle? Mae 
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the fear of competition. This is. particularly true of the 
Methodist hymn book, The price of this book is nearly 
double the price of a hymn book of the same size and the 
same quality as to mechanical execution, which is exten- 
sively used in social meetings among congregationalists and 
presbyterians ; and at. the same time the sales must be in- 
calculably greater than the sales of any other book of the 
kind, with the single exception of Watts’ Psalms. Every. 
Methodist, rich or poor, must have a hymn book ; and mul- 
titudes who attend on the worship of that denomination with- 
out adding themselves to the 420,000, must have hymn 
books also. All these books are published at one office 
from stereotype plates, and are sold at nearly or quite dou- 
ble the price at which a bookseller might publish them and 
realize a profit, besides paying for the use of copy-right. 
Every person, then, Arminian or Calvinist, rich or poor, ev- 
ery apprentice boy, every servant girl, who is induced to 
buy a Methodist hymn book, pays a tax of probably not less 
' than thirty seven and a half cents, to swell the net revenue 
of the book concern,* Let the reader add now, to the prof- 
its arising from the sale of books, the income from three 
monthly periodicals circulating by thousands, and some of 
them by tens of thousands : periodicals, for the sale of which 
every preacher in the connection is an authorized, and in- 
terested, and safe, responsible agent. And to all this, let 
him add the profits of a newspaper, of which 25,000 copies 
are distributed weekly, and which, considering the won- 
derful advantages of the concern as to agencies and collec- 
tions, probably suffers less from delinquent subscribers than 
any other paper in the country; and he may conjecture 


* We are happy to add that, since the first publication of this paragraph, 


the price of the Methodist Hymn book has been reduced 334 per cent. 
It may help forward the reform if we suggest to the agents, that unless 
most of the prices on the ‘* booklist” are reduced with all convenient 
dispatch, their customers will probably find by and by, that the same 
— may often be.purchased, at a much lower rate, of secular booksel- 
fens, 1. Wes: (at tole sil 
+The circulation of the Christian Advocate has probably been, somes 
. what reduced, of late, by the re-establishment of an [affiliated ?]._Meth- 
odist newspaper at Boston ;—a fact which—independently of the more 
_ atholic tone of the new journal—leads us to hope for the gradual decay 
of the seetarian spirit in this “great” denomination. “ 
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something as to the revenue of the book concern belonging 
to the general-conference of the Methodist church. ae oat, 
_ The limits within which we are confined, warn us to 
a aa discussion t0 a close, Yet we must be permitted | 
to offer some two or three brief observations on the ecclesi- 
astical system which we have been describing. = 
_ The first, and to our minds most obvious, general remark, 
in regard to this system, respects its total want of scriptural 
authority. The whole economy, in all its distinctive cha- 
facteristics, is obviously, and so far as we know, confessed- 
ly of human contrivance. There is no other denomination 
which does'not pretend to derive its leading principles and. 
peculiarities of discipline from the usage of the primitive and 
apostolic churches. Congregationalists believe that their 
order is, in its essentials, the same which Paul adopted when 
he ordained elders in every city. Presbyterians insist that 
not only their principles of ministerial parity and union, but 
their lay elderships and their church sessions, are from the 
days of the apostles. The Episcopalian, “ though .van- 
quished oft, can argue still’ that ‘the, sériptures, and still 
more the traditions of the elders, reeognize “ the three or- 
ders” as essential to the constitution of the church. But 
Methodists, if we rightly understand them, claim for their 
‘entire scheme of ecclesiastical order, no antiquity higher 
than the year 1739, and no authority more venerable than 
the authority of John Wesley.* Very few, if any, protest- 
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» * We frankly confess ourselves mistaken here, We suspected, in- 


’ deed, that the ingenuity which can expurgate the doctrine of election 


from Paul’s epistles, might also contrive to find the outlines of the Me~ 
thodist economy in the New Testament; and therefore we guarded our 
remark by the qualifying phrases, “so far as we know,” and ‘if we, 
rightly understand.” But we should haye more distinctly remembered 
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‘the interrogation of the great poet— — 
os el aa oo MR ; ; ° : 


aes te What error, but some sober brow. 


ae ~ ‘Will bless ft, and approve it with a text?” 


Our mistake pose from finding in the ‘ book of discipline’ no bint or allu« 


sion to any authority for the constitution of the Methodist church, aside 


from'that of Mr, Wesley. We have since fallen in with a “ Vindication 


. pf Methodist Episcopacy, by Nathan Bangs,” published at the Book room 


‘jn 1820, in which the claim is very boldly set up, that the Methodist 


ecclesiastical system is eminently and peculiarly apostolic, Agcording 
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s, there was at least some 


of one of Paul’s epistles, ‘To the church in such a place, 
with the bishops and deacons,’ as if those bishops and dea- 
cons were stated officers of that local church; and he will 
not fail to perceive a similar incongruity. = 
There is another illustration of this point. The Method~ 
ist chureh is episcopal, essentially so. It has three orders 


th 


Paul refers, in 2 Cor, xii, 12, as proofs of his aposto 
very freely acknowledge his * credentials,” 
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of clergy, three degrees of ordination, and the same distinc- 
ion and d division | of functions, ‘among bishops, . elders, and 
cons, which exists in the, chureh « of England. Yet the 
on of tl mighty episcopacy ‘Tests on the ac- 
knowledgment and belief, that according to the bible, and the 
es of the primitive ‘churches, the office of a bishop and 
e office of an elder is one and the same thing. It was on 
the ground of this identity, of which he had become season- 
ably convinced, by reading Lord King’s Inquiry, that Wes- 
Jey assumed ‘the power of ordaining, This power which 
he assumed as a presbyterian, on the principle of ministe- 
rial parity, he exercised in the first instance on Dr. Coke, 
who, : according to the principle on which the transaction 
proceeded, was already as much of -a bishop as any body, 
re-ordaining him to the office of a prelatical bishop. Dr. 
Coke ordained Asbury as joint bishop with himself; and 
there was the commencement of the Methodist apostolical 
succession. | The Wesleyan episcopacy, then, is an undis- 
guised usurpation of peculiar authority ; a usurpation: con- 
fessedly: without warrant REDE Berupaaee) and we many: add, 
in contempt of its testimony. 
» Our next remark is, that we find i in ‘this upelatkinih) sys- 
tem an alarming accumulation of power. We have learned, 
what : any man may soon learn in this world, to be afraid of 
any power which does not emanate directly from the people, 
and return often into the hands of the people again. ~Wheth- 
er that power is wielded by a caucus ora junto, by a con- 
clave ora conference, we are afraid of it; and as sworn re- 
publicans, i in church and state, we are jealous of what it may 
come toi, We are afraid of any power, whether in church 
or st ate ‘when the man, or combination of men, that wields 


it, ceases to feel the pressure of an immediate responsibility 
e the | people. And the greater that power is, the more it is 
compacted and systematized, the greater is ouralarm. Nor 
Wi it allay ¢ our fears to tell us. that the men invested with 
such power are good men; for there is'no tyranny more to 
be dreaded, than that of men who verily believe that in 
holding and rate their HOHE they are doing God ser- 
bs cei 
‘Let us now ‘Jook at the power which we find actually a ac- 
‘cumulated i in the hands of the Methodist itinerant, clergy. 


In the first place, the clergy of that denomination possess 2 
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ence which they do not possess merely by virtue of their 


intelligence and acknowledged exemplariness ; an influence 
aside from that which pertains to sacredness of office, and 
the right of teaching from the pulpit an influence resulting 
from the peculiar organization of that church. ‘The Wesley- 
an system of inspection and drilling gives to the preacher a 


sort of influence over the people of his charge, which no | 


other protestant can possibly attain. The constitution of 
classes, not only secures a minute weekly inspection of eve- 
ry member, and a weekly report to the minister, but gives 
the minister powerful advantages for controlling every mem- 
ber through the agency of class leaders whom he appoints, 


‘who are responsible only to him, and whom he changes at 


pleasure. . By this system the laity of that church are train- 


ed into an implicitness of deference to ecclesiastical authori- — 
‘ty, which finds no _paralle] in any other protestant denomi- 


nation within our knowledge, By this system, in its con- 
nection with other parts of the economy, the clergy are en- 
abled to. prescribe what the, people shall read, and what they 
shall not read, to secure the circulation of their own books. 
and papers, and to shut out others, hardly less effectually 
than if they exercised a censorship over the press. __ 


. In the next place, those who wield this power, ate abso- 
lutely without responsibility, except to each other. Where 


the people hold in their hands the power of electing their 


own pastors, and still more where the house of worship 


which, they build is their own; there the clergy are in such 
a measure responsible to the people, that, whatever may be 
theoretically the constitution of the church, a strong-handed 


clerical domination is impossible; the Argus-eyed spirit of — 
_ ‘democracy will watch against usurpation. But Methodism 
admits of no such checks or safe-guards ; checks it has, in- — 


deed, but they are checks upon the people ; safeguards, but 


they are the defenses of power, not the protectors of liberty, - 
Southey says of Wesley, “No man was ever more alive to 
the evils of congregational tyranny.’™ Against that tyranny, 


his followers are surely entrenched. 


* By © congregational tyranny,” Southey means something like what 
‘Mr. John Randolph means when he speaks of “King Numbers; he 
means the power of the people. A striking illustration of Southey’s re- 
mark is found in the following characteristic letter of Wesley, which was 
published in the [London] Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine for April, 
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Again, this power is in the hands of a body of men, like a 
popish mendicant order, thoroughly united in spirit, drilled 
into perfect subordination, and to a great extent divested of 
all local attachments. The See of Rome found that the se- 
cular clergy were haillly the proper instruments of its am- 
bition; and that they were too much under the influence of 
local ‘attachments, and had too‘ much sympathy with the 


people among whom they dwelt, to answer fully all the pur- 


poses of the “papal power. Therefore the regular clergy, 


the mendicant orders, - were instituted, with the intention of 


forming a body of men who should have no interests, no 
sympathies, no attachments of home or country, to interfere 
with their absolute devotedness to the interests of the Catho- 


‘Tie church. The itinerant Methodist clergy differ from one. 


‘of those mendicant orders in three particulars, and in little 
else :—they are protestants; they are a republic governing 
each other, instead of being absolutely at the disposal of a 


4 superior, accountable to the pope; and they are not bound 


‘to celibacy and individual poverty. But in every other im- 
portant respect the parallel is complete. And whether the 
‘Wesleyan order has not, even in these points ‘of difference, 
some compensating advantages, is a question which we will 
not presume to decide. Whether by allowing its members 
to marry, and then pledging the common treasury to sup- 


port the families of the deceased, it does not gain as much 


as it loses, at least admits of doubt. Whether, by admitting 


‘every member to some participation in the power which it 
‘wields, it does not gain more in security than it loses in en- 
' ergy, is indeed, a most serious question. Certainly that the 
Wiis instituted by Wesley i is piel qcala consolidated anit 
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"1830. It is tadapeased to * Mr. John Mason,” and dated, Near London 
4 anuary 18th, 1790.’ - 


My Dpar BrorHerR,—“ As long as I live the people shall have no 


: share i in choosing either Stewards or Leaders among the Methodists. We 


“have not, and never had, any such custom. —We are no republicans, and 
“never intend to be. It would be better for those that are so minded to 


go quietly away. I have been‘uniform both in doctrine and discipline, 
for above these fifty years; and it isa little too late for me to turn into a 
new path;‘now I am old and grey-headed. Neither good old Brother 
Porna (God bless him !) expects it from me, nor Brother’Wood, nor Broth- 


-er Flamank. 


" “Tfyou'and I shall be called hence this year, we may bless God that 


we have not lived'in vain. Come, let us have a few more strokes at Sa- 
bie ’s kingdom, and, then we ‘shall hd ay in peace! shee 


ct sar 


systematized, is a plain matter of ‘fact. How slowly and — 4 


satisfactorily every member of this body is tested before his — 


admission, how carefully he is trained for implicit obedience’ 


‘and co-operation ; how thoroughly he is imbued with the 
spirit of the corps; how absolute is his dependence on the 


constituted authorities of the body to which it belongs; — 
. how his natural love of power is at once gratified by indul- — 
gence, and tempted by hope, we have already shown. — 


There is nothing like it in the protestant world. - 


.. To these considerations it must be added, that the Metho- 
dist itinerant clergy hold in their hands a vast and unknown © 
amount of wealth, for which no authority under heaven ean — 
bring them to account. Money is power, not less effective, 


not less resistless, not less liable to perversion and abuse, — 


not less terrible when perverted, than the power of civil 
‘authority. Not to speak of the thousands of Methodist 
churches and parsonages, all of which belong to the clergy, 
and not to the people; we ask, who knows—who.can esti- 


--mate—the revenues.of the general conference ?* Who — 


doubts that they are vast? Who that remembers in what 
hands these revenues are placed, does not feel that in those 
hands there is an accumulation of power which ought not 
to be vested with any irresponsible body of men, and least 
of all, with an ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
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wale ‘The dividends of the book Senter are indeed small ; $150 to each 


annual conference, is $2,550 per annum. To this, however, must be » | 


added a portion of the expenses of five bishops, which, at the rate speci- — 


fied in the Meth. Mag. Jan. 1830, p. 82, is $1375 per ann. Sundry 


other expenses must be added, which cannot leave the sum total less 


than $4000 annually charged on the revenue of the book concern. 
But the Discipline, p. 185, provides for ‘ retaining’” from “ the profits’? 
**a sufficient capital to carry on the business.” Now if the establish- 


ment was commeneed without capital; and if, while the money with | 


which it was begun, is to be repaid, from “ the profits,” and at the same 


time provision is to be made for the constant enlargement of the ‘business 
from “the profits,”’—appropriations can be made, at the rate of $4000 a- 
- year,—what are “ the profits??? And what will be the disposable reve-_ 


nue “after a sufficient capital to carry on the business is netained 2” 
‘We offer no * calculations.” The reader may caleulate for himself. 
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3 Ata meeting of the Bangor Tetnperance Association “held 
»  Marehy Sth, 1838, the following resolution was read and 
ae. et / oy Hy 
. : esolved, That in the opinion of the AsS8ociation, more 
danger is to be apprehended from the use of wine, than from 
7 ; any. or all less fashionable mé@ans of intoxication, aud that we 
; deeply regretgthat its use as an article of refreshment, at social 
parties, is supported by the opinions and practices of many of 

sl our influ ntial_ and respected citizens. c 
On,motion of Prof. Pond, ae 


hg 


. A as - 
Voted, that the resolution be laid on the talile, and that the 


subject of wine-drinking be referred to a Committee, to report 
at an adjourned meeting, The following geutlemen were ap- 
pointed:s = aes. . oe 
ca Pror. Ponp. 
= Pror. Woops. 
is » . «. Docr. Joun Barstow. 
~ DeacS: S. Crossy. 
: Joun Appieton Ese. 
At a subsequent meeting the Committee reported. 
: . Before reading the Report the Chawman of the Committee 
* stated, that although, for prudential reasons, Prof. Woods had 
thought it not best to hold a formal connexion with the Com- 
mittee, yet he had held a virtual connexion with them. He 
@ had been present at all. the meetings of the Committee, and the 
Committee Nad derived important aid from his suggestions and 
counsels. He was present wheu the Report was read and 
adopted inthe Committee, and he has authorized and requested 
me to state in this public manuer, that he agrees to the principles 
* of the Report.. The chairman further stated, that the other 
members of the Committee had been entirely unanimous in their 
deliberations, and that the Report might be regarded as the 
result of their united wisdom, in reference to the important 
subject submitted to them, 
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Perhaps the greatest moral change which has occurred int 
‘modern times, is that which has taken place in this country, 
-and (by an influence emanating from this country) in other 
‘parts of the world, on the subject of temperance. ‘This change 
is palpable everywhere—known and read of all men; and 
need not be deseribed or deseanted on bere. * ” 

Tn the progress of thisgreat work of philanthropy, common- 

ly called the temperance reformation, the time has come when a 
large proportion of the more efficient laborers believe it to be 
their duty to abstain from wine, as well as from distilled liquors 

and when the minds of others, who dave not arrived at this 
Settled conviction, are deeply exercised on the subject, and are 
prepared to listen to whatever may be candidly suggested in 
favor of such aw measure,  - ae 

It is proposed by your committee, Big 

_J. Yo state the-grownds ou which abstinenée from wine, or 
from that which pas8es under the name of wile, isto be encour-" 
eged. And, 

Jj. To state and urge some of the reasons in favor of suely 
_ abstinence. 

In regard to the first of these points, we wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that we cannot regard a moderate use of 
the pure juice of the grape asa thing unlawful in itself: It - 
cannot be doubted that our Saviour and his A postles o@@asion=— 
ally drank the pure wine of Palestine; and he has enjoined it 
on his followers to use wine in one of the standing ordinances , 
of his kingdom. These facts should be sufficient to. satisfy all 
Christians that the moderate use of wihe is not to be condemned, 
as in itself unlawful, or sinfal. For if sinful in itself, it is sinfut 
at all times and places, and under all circumstances. ¢ It ‘was 
sinful in the Saviour, as well asin his followers. It is sintid 
in the ordinances of religion, as well as in the social festivities 
of life. A supposition such as this, involving a direct impeach 
ment of the moral character of our Saviour, should be rejected 
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with abhorrence by all Christians. It cannot be tolerated for @ 
moment. “And we deem this a very imporfavt point. The 
followers of Christ must take their stand here, and insist every 
where, and with all needful earnestness, that the temperate use 


Cr . = . . 
. of the pure juice of the grape is not to be regarded as in itself 
Fs a ' : 


~ anlawfal. 

But though it be lawful to use temperately the juice of the 
«grape, it may be lawful, and unger particilar circumstances 
expedient and right, to abstain from it, If abStinenee is not 

commanded, it certainly is not forbidden, We are not required 

to use wine at all, unless it be ina case of sickness, like that of 
Timothy, andein the sacramental supper. Under the Jewish 
dispensation, there were whole tribes, or classes of men, as the 


-Nazarites and Rechabites, who were under a vow of total ab- 


-stinencé 3 and we'do not hear them censured, either for the 
making of such a vow, or for its fulfillment. While the Serip- 
tures have left usfree to use wine, when circumstances justify 
it, me 4 have lefts equally free ta abstain from’ wine, when 
circumstances may seem to require it. The question is, there- 
fore, to be judged of by circumstances. Are there any 
circumStances connected with the present times, which render 
it expedient, and therefore right, for the friends of temperance— 
for those who wish well.to the interests ofsociety and of their 
fellow men—to abstain from wine? Is there anything peculiar 
in the circumstances of the times, indicating the propriety of 
such abstinence—anything which did not exist in the days of 
the Saviour,and which has not existed, perhaps, in any pre- 
‘vious age of the sworld. 
*~ We choose to put the question entirely on this ground— 
vthe ground of expediency, charity, and consequentially of right, 
~as indicated by circumstances, and we invite all who hear us 
to lookvat it in this view, with fairness and candor, 
For ourselves, we have no hesitation in affirming, that there 
are circumstane.s connvcted with the present times—peculiar 
circumstances which did not exist in the days of Christ—which 
“should*induce the friends of temperance, and of humanity 
generally, to abstain from wine. Some of these circumstances 
» will now be noticed. } oe 
In the first place, there is good reason to ‘believe, that very 
hitite, fany, of that which is now commonly sold under the name 
of wine consisis of the pure juice of the grape; and that much of 
it ts not the juice of the grape at all. It was not so in the days of 
our Saviour, ‘There was then a drugged intoxicating mixture, 
commonly called streng drink, but never (so far as we know) 
-denominated wine. Whatever, at that period, was sold or drunk 
under the name of wine, was wine—the unadulterated product 


—— 
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of the Vine yards of Palestine. Whien wine was offered, and the 
person receiving it put the cup to his lips, he knew. very well 
what it contained. But circumstances in this respect, have en- 
tirely changed. THe impositions now continually practised on 
the public in the article of wine, are enormous. The miserable 
*_ compounds of ardent spirit, cider, molasses, logwood, sugarjof, * , 
, and various other poisonous ingredients, which are.gold . 
and drank under the name™f wince, are to be found every 
where. They are made to beara beantiful color. They are 
made to sparkle inthejcup. They are dignified with the name 
of wine. Batthere is‘often no wine in them. They contain 
nota particle of the real juice of the grape. We have heard 
ofta wine dealer who was prosecuted on the charge of adulter- 
ating his wines, but he obtained a verdict in his favor by 
“showing that his business had nothing to do with wine—that the 
drinks he made and sold were of a different character. There 
can be no mistake on this general sulject. The facts in the 
case are fairly out, and if, with all the ight which is before the 
public, any are still blindec and duped, it is their own fault. 
Ifour wines generally are not corrupted, why is it made a 
matter of so much notoriety, if an importer chances to get a 
little pure wine? The fact is published as one of great interest, 
and his advertisements are scattered all over the land. _ 
We propose another consideration. Let any person form 
an estimate, if he can, of the prodigious quantity of liquor which 
is annually drunk, in this country, in Europe, in the East and 
West Indies, and in other parts of the civilized world, under 
the name of Madeira wine; and then ask himself, whether it is 
likely that all this, or one fiftieth part of it, is actually produced 
on the little, sterile, rocky island of Madeira. Where then is it 
produced? Where does it come from? These questiuns 
admit of but one answer. A portion of itis adulterated wine 
but the larger proportion of that which is seen among ourselves. 
is a base counterfeit, fabricated in this country, not one drop of» 
which, probably, ever hoveon a wave of the Atlantic. .«. 
The adulterations of which we speak commence, ordinarily, at 
the wine presses. The juice of the grape is-dosed with alcohol, 
and probably with other ingredients, before it leaves. its native * 
shores. Accordingly, of Madeira wine there are various kinds 
or qualities exported from the island. The best is called. the 
Lonion particular ; the next is the second London market 5 the 
third quality is forthe India market; the fourth for the New 
York market; and the fifth is denominated cargo wine. The 
fourth quality then comes to this country 5 and here it is bought 
up and wrought over, drugged, diluted, and rectified with 
alcohol, till it is prepared to be sent out among the people. 
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- Meanwhile, wines of all names and sorts are in a process of , 
fabrication, which are entirely of home-made manufacture. 
They are technically called brewed wines ; and so well are they 
brewed—so artfully are they, in many instances, connterfeit- 
ed, that they can hardly be distinguished, except from their 

effects, , 

Po show the extent to which this business is conducted,your 
cominittee would propose andther enquiry. What is done 
with the enormous quantities of ardent spirit—whisky, cider- 
brandy, and New England ram, which is annually distilled in 
the United States ? The drinking of these liquors, under their 
proper names, is nearly relinquished, and many of the distilleries 
(thank God) are stopped. But there are a great many others 
which are not stopped. Hundreds, and perhaps thousands, are 
still in active operation, blighting and cursing earth, and insult- 
ing heaven. And where do their poisonous products go ? 
Under whatname or form are they consumed? ‘Fhe wine 
brewers of our large cities ean undoubtedly inform tus. 

Indeed, these gentlemen, or some of them, have informed us 
already. Impelled by their consciences, or from some other 
motive, they have revealed the secrets of their order. They have 
told us of what materials, and by what process, to make the 
different kinds of wine; and how to color thei; and how te 
put them up inold casks, and pass them off as fresh importa- 
tions. ‘This business of adulterating, and fabricating wines bas 
come to be a regular craft; andas might be expected, an ex- 
ceedingly lucrative one; and our lad is now flooded ¥ ith 
these drugged and poisouous mixtures, which are bought and 
sold and drunk under the semblance of wines, 

Under these circiimstances, what is to be done ?- What conrse 
shall the friends of temperance and of humanity adopt? Will 
it be said that the wine brewers should be hunted outand pun- 
ished ?. So indeed they should. They deserve to be severely 
punished. Tt is worthy of consideration, however, whether tha 
most effective punishment that car be visited upon. them will 
not be to leave them with their poison upon their hands, As 
long as it can be sold and drunk it will be made; but let the 
community agree to let it alone, and there is an end of the bu- 
siness at once. Entire abstinence will shortly cure the evil; 
and this, itis believed, is the only thing that will. 

How should we act in any similar case? Suppose the flour 
imported into our city was for the most part mixed with arse- 
nic, or some vther poisonous ingredient, and so mixed that the 
pure and the corrupt could in no way be distinguished, except 
from their effects. Who, under these circumstances, would 
not abstain even from flour—though one of the most necessary 


y ’ 
articles of life—except in cases where the evidence of its purity 
was incoutestable ? Or suppose our sugars, or the greater part 
of them, were so mixed with sugar of lead, that every per- 
son who used them was liable to be poisoned. Who in this 
ease would not abstain from sugar, except where he positively 
knew that the article was pure? But sugar of lead ts one of 
the ingrerients of which the spurious wines of the country sare 


compounded, On this point: we have the testimony of the ‘ 


wine brewers themselves ; and yet these men succeed in putting 
off their liquors, and in persuading our respectable citizens to 
drinks them. 2 ee 

In judging of the question before us, the facts here referred 
to jn regard to the fabrication and adulterations of wine must 
not be overlooked. They form a class of circumstances 
aliogether peculiar. They entirely change the ‘state of the 
quesiicn from what it was in the days of our Saviour. The 
temperate drinker of wine, in those days, knew what was set 
before him. It was the product of his own country, and. used 
with moderation, not only a harmless but a nutritious beverage. 
But no person now, who puts the cup to his lips, can «know 
what is in it. He may know how it looks, and by what name 
it is called; but of what poisonous ingredients it is componnded, 
he is in total ignorance. He has the utmost reason, however, 
to believe, nuless he has positive proof to the contrary, that it is 
hot what it professes to be, but something of a very different 
nature. : 

It.is submitted, therefore, whether, under existing eircum- 
stances, there can be any safety to individuals or to the com- 
munity, but in total abstinence ; whether, to continue the use of 
wine, or that which passes under the name of wine, will not be 
to perpetuate the impositions which are practised, and needless- 
ly to expose ourselves und others to danger. 

- But this’ brings us to a second reason for abstinence from 
wine, and that is the personal danger attending the use of it, 
There has always been danger in the use of wine, even of pure 
wine. The ravages of intemperance were mouroful and terri- 
ble, long before the art of distilling liquors was. discovered. 
The Scriptures warn us, in language the most fearful, of the 
dangers and miseries atteuding the habitual use of wine. But, 
owing to the circumstances already tietailed, the dangers now 
attending the nse of wine, or of what is sold as wine, are vastly 
augmented. They are such as did not exist in other days. 

A person lays in his stock of wine, commences drinking it, 
and fears no evil. But before he is aware, bis eyes and nose 
are reddened; his face is discoloured and swollen; and an 
appetite, a thirst for strong drink ig created, at which he ia 
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himself surprised, and which be knows not how to control- 
The occasion of the mischief probably is, that a gross imposition 
has been practised upon him. He thought he was drinking 
wine, whereas inreality he was dosing himself with a strong 
alcoholic drink ; a luscious and shining but poisonous com- 
pound of rum, and sugar, and cider, and various rectifying 


. drugs. The same danger attends the use of what is called 


wine, where it is not laid up:in store, but drank freely at social 
visits, and in the ordinary festivities of life. An appetite is 
created—a thirst is engendered; and ere the unhappy individ- 

Lis aware, while he flatters himself that he is very temperate, 
ke in no danger, he has vlanted and nurtured a thorn in his 
bosom, whie hhe can neither era‘licate nor endure. 

Of the daugers of indulging in what is called wine, we have 
mournful examples among ourselves.. Nota few of the young 
men of this city—once amiable and respected, now besotted 
and miserable—were they disposed to tell the story of their | 
fall, would speak of fashionable wine-drinking as the origin 
and occasion of it. They sipped a little wine at the social board 
or in the festive throng. They thought there could be no harm 
or danger, in imitating the example of their seniors, and sipping: 
alittle wine. But as the indulgence was continued, its demands. 
increased. The more they drunk, the more they must—until 
at length they fell before an enemy, whom they have no moral 
power to resist, and from. whose relentless grasp they cannot 
escape. If your committee were permitted to enter. the, 
sanctuary of private domestic griefs, and relate what they know 
of the anxieties, and sorrows, the tears and prayers of some of 
our most estimable citizens—fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters—bleeding over the fall and ruin of some lost: member 
of their beloved circle, we could not fail to convince all who 
listen to us, of the exceeding peri! attending the common use 
of what passes under the name of wine, and of the importance 
of entire abstinence, as the only ground on which any one, in 
these days, can safely stand. 

Most persons now believe, that the danger attending the use 
of ardent spirit is. so great, as to justify its entire abandonment. 
But it may well be questioned, whether the hazard of drinking 
wine, or that which passes under the name of wine, is at all 
Jess, than that attending the use of spirits. Indeed we think, 
most sober people would prefer, if they must drink spirit, to. 
have the mixing of it themselves, rather than hazard. the poi- 
sonous mixtures, which are served up for them by unprincipled 
wine brewers. x 

A third class of circumstances, indicating the propriety. of 
abstinence from wine, grows out of the present posture of the 
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temperance Sennntige It isfbut a few -years since ardent , 
spirits, under their proper name, were sold and drunk every 
where. ‘The land was deluged! with them, and we were ina 
fair way to verify the reproach which had begun to be cast 
upon us, as being a nation of drunkards. But at this fearful 
crisis, the remaining friends of temperance rallied, and the mor- 
al energies of the nation were aroused. The position of total 
abstinence was taken; and bya ‘great and gencral effort, 
distilled spirits have been banished from all respectable society. 
But while this was doing, and ere it was fairly done, the man- 
ufacturers of spirits began to chuckle, and:laugh, and whisper to 
the members of temperance societies, ‘ You think you ,aré” 
accomplishing a great work, making the land temperate, and 
driving all the distillers to starvation and desperation ; but we 
are doing a very good business. We make asmuch spirit as 
we ever did, and sell as much, and some of you drink’as much, 
though you do not know it.’ 

At first, this announcement was received with suspicion, but 
on examination it was found to be substantially true. To be 
sure, the enemy had been routed under one set of colors, but 
he had railied and posted himself under another. While ardent 
spirits, under their appropriate names, had been, to a great. ex- 
tent abandoned, it was found that wine-drinking had increased, 
and that a large proportion of the wines in use, were little bet- 
ter than ardent spirits in disguise. There was no great difii- 
culty in procuring signers to the pledge of abstinence from _ar- 
dent spirits. Persons known to be drunkards would take the 
pledge, and join the temperance society, and stillremain drunk- 
ards as much as they were betore. Under these circumstances, 
the devoted friends of temperance—those who. had. labored. 
longest and most effectively in the cause, were brought to a 
stand. They knew not what to do. They saw that to proceed 
as they were then assaying to do, was idle. They were effect- 

‘ing comparatively but little, and were likely to accomplish less 
and less. They must take higher ground, or they must event- 
ually recede from the ground, and relinquish the object in des- 
pair. They did take higher ground—the ground of abstinence 
from wine. They felt that, in existing circumstances, this was 
demanded of them. They were sure that nothing effectual 
could be done without it. And (with few exceptions) the pion- 
éers, the standard bearers in this great work, are calling out to 
the legions who have followed them, and aided them thus far, 
to come to their help against the mighty. They. are calling to 
the friends of temperance al! over the Jand to set an example of 
entire abstinence from wine ; and verily your Committee think 

they are entitled to be heard. Their call should, be generally: 
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and cheerfully responded to. The sacrifice (if it be one) car 
very easily be made, and the cause of tem nee requires that 
it should be. , “s 

It will be seen that the circumstances detailed under this 
head (like those before mentioned,) as constituting a reason for 
abstinence from wine, are new and peculiar. They did not ex- 


_ jst in the time of Christ. They have not existed at any previ- 


ous age of the world. And should the present enterprise in 
favor of temperance be successful, they may never again exist 
to the end of the world. But they exist now; and they call 
eee and impressively upon pe es of temperance 1o 
abstain from wine. silk 

Individuals will do-as they please’ about signing a pledge of 
abstinence. Many have taken such a pledge, and many others, 

“we trust, will. But'we think all the friends of temperaiice, 
whether they sign the pledge or not, will feel that they owe it 
to the cause they love, to give it the support of their example. 

We urge but another reason why the friends of temperance 
should abstain from wine, and this is, that they may exert a 
greater personal influence in favor of temperance, in the sup- 
pression of intemperance, and in rescuing individuals around 
them from the dangers and miseries to which they are exposed. 
Every person, ii the exercise of Christian benevolence, or even 
of philanthropy, will-‘wish to pursue that course of life in which 
he can do the most good and the least hurt to his fellow men; 
n which he can exert the greatest personal influence for the’ 
happiness of those around him. And we propose for the con- 
sideration ofall sober, reflecting persons, male and female, 
whether if is not obvious that, by abstaining from wine, they 
may do more in present circumstances, to cheek the progress 
of intemperance, and save souls from death, than would other- 
wise be possible. May they not do more for the benefit of the 
poorer classes of society, who, if they see others drink wine, will 
be encouraged to treat themselves with the cheaper stimulants, 
and will thereby form and nourish habits that will end in ruin ? 
May they not do more for the benefit of the young, whose ex- 
posure at the present time is imminent, and who, in instances 
so mournfully frequent, are snared and prostrated, 

Here is a young man, a neighbor, an acquaintance, perhaps 
the child of one of your best friends, who has learned to tarry 
Jong at the wine, and acquired habits of confirmed intemper- 
ance. You feel for this beloved youth, and would gladly do 
him all the good in your power. But how can you do him any 
goal, unless you set before him an example of strict personal 
abstinence? While he sees you sipping wine, at your own 
house, or in public, and heare you advocate jts use, will not 
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ur example and influence go to confirm him in his danger- 
ou habit, rather than dissuade him from it?.. Will be not take 
encouragement from you to persevere, till he falls into the 
drunkard’s grave, and goes into the drunkard’s eternity? Here 
is another young man, who was once an inebriate, but who has 
been partially reclaimed, He has abstained from the. cup. for 

ousiderable time, but his appetite for it- has. not been sub- 
dued, and his friends and relatives have many anxieties lest he 
should relapse and be irr ecoverably ruined... Now. in. what 
-way—we propose to the friends of temperance—ean you exert 
the best and strongest influence to confirm the vood resolutions 
of this young man, and save him from that destruc tion iho 
‘whieh he had so nearly phinged ?) In what way, but by an 
example of strict abstinence 2. Remember, that if you cau safe- 
ly put the cup to your lips, he cannot. A sip of the poison ps 
on his inflamed constitution, will set it iustantly on“fire, and. in 
all probability cousummate his rnin, — And if, under these cir 
cuinstances, he hears you advocate the use.of wine, and sees 
you drink it, can the influence of your example upon $103, be 
otherwi ise than seductive and deadly § Z 

“It should be constantly borne in anind, that not one of us 
lives alone in the world, Each is surrounded by maay others, 
‘wliose eyes follow him in the daily walks of life, and whose 
‘characters are influenced by his example. This is specially 
true of those who, by their age, or rank, or stations in life, at- 
tract much of the notice of their fellow men, and particularly of 
the young. How many of our youth are looking up to. their 
superiors iu station or in years, and deriving from theny habits, 
hy which their future characters will he formed? Tun this view; 
how is it possible for those in the higher walks of Jife 10 he 
just to themselves, or their fellow men—to satisfy their own 
conscielices, or the claims of society and of God upon them, 
unless they set an example of the strictest temmperauee—uniless 
they keep themselves clear of the intoxicating cup, by which 
so maby are yearly cast down and destroyed ? 

The more plausible objections to abstinence from wine have 
been already anticipated, or may be. easily,auswered. [f-ite be 
said that the Scriptures satiction the use of wine; we reply, in 
the first place, that the wine of the Scriptures was.a totally dif. 
fereut thing from that which now commonly passes under the 
like name. The former was wine, the latter is not. And. sec- 
ondly, our circumstances, as has been shown, are very, differs 

“ent from those of the inspired writers. And because, in‘their 
Circumstances, they tolerated x moderate use of wine, it is not to 
be inferred that they would do the same, in the new aud peculiar 

circumstances in which we find ourselyes at the present day. 
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Will it be said that our Saviour drank wine, and even creat- 
ed it that others might drink ? But did our Saviour drink sueh 
stuff as now passes among us under the name of wine? Have 
we any evidence that he would drink it?) Have we any evi- 
dence that he approves the drinking of it by his followers ? | 

Is it pretended that wine-drinking is an ancient practice, and on 
that account entitled to respect? So are drunkenness, and de 
bauchery ancient practices—very ancient ; but shall we, on this 
account, adopt them, and hold them in veneration? Besides, 
the drinking of such wine as we have in America, Is not so 
very ancient a practice, as to entitle it to any special regard. 

Will it be urged that wine-drinking is fashionable; and that 
one may as well be out of the world as out of the fashion ? But 
the laws of fashion are not like those of the Medes and Per- 
‘sians. And we present our appeal to that class of persons whose 
privilege it is, in a great measure, to control the fasbions, and 
implore their aid in this important matter. It is in their power 
as effectually to change the customs of society, in regard to 
wine-drinking, as they have already done it in regard to spirit- 
drinking ; and this is what we respectfully, but earnestly, pro- 
pose to them to accomplish. 

Do any think that wine is beneficial to them—that it does 
them good?) To such we would say; 1f you are subject to 
‘often infirmities, as Timothy was, it may be well to drink ‘a 
little wine,’ (%. e.)7f you can get it. But be cautious how you 
tamper’ with what passes among us under the name of wine; 
and be'sure that you use not any, but under the direction of a 
discreet physician. As to persons in health, a thousand facts 
might be adduced, to show that wine is not necessary for them, 
and does them no real good. 

Do any think, after all, that the sacrifice demanded is too 
great? ‘ We have been so long in the habit of drinking wine, 
and have become so much attached to it, that we cannot be 
persuaded to give it up.’ To such persons we would most ur- 
gently reply, By your own confession, it is high time that your 
habits in this respect were changed. If you have come to feel 
that you cannot do without wine, it is high time that you had 
relinquished it forever. For a thirst, an appetite is already cre- 
ated—an appetite which will be the more clamorous, the more 
it is indulged—and soon it will be too Jate for you to repent. 

On this point, your committee would present the following 
dilemma: It is either a sacrifice for persons. to relinquish the 
use of wine, or it is not. If it isa sacrifice, and they feel it to 
be so, it is high time that they had relinquished it. They owe 
it to their own personal safety, as well as to the interests of so-~ 
ciety, to have done with the cup forever. But if they deem it 
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‘no sacrifice to reinguish wine, then surely, they will be per 
‘suaded, in view of the considerations that have been urged, to 
“lk a step which, by their own confession, is to cost them no 
‘thing. 
_In conclusion,your Committee would submit the considerations 
‘which have been urged to the members. of the Bangor Tem- 
perance Association, and through them to their fellow-citizens 
generally. It has been our,endeavor, not to legislate, but to 
‘reason ; not to force the consciences of our friends, buz if possi- 
ble to convince their consciences, and lead them cheerfully and 
of their own accord, to set an example of abstinence from wine. 
The truth is, we have little or no wine in common use amoug 
us, but in_ place of it a spurious, alcoholic drink; which cannot 
_ be easily distinguished, in the use of which it is in the highest 
degree dangerous to indulge, and which must be veMeausichied, 
or the triumphs of teraperance never can be consummated.— 
This spurious drink is taking the place, and doing the work, 
which. was formerly done by distiiled spirits, under their ap- 
propriate name. It is slaying its thousands and tens. of thoa- 
‘sands every year, and we certaiuly think the time has come, 
when all who would live temperately ought to abstain from it. - 

We would recommend such abstinence, first of all, to oar 
youth. We address you as emphatically as ¢he hope of society ; 
those to whom al] our iustitutions are ere long to be entrusted, 
and through whom they are to be transmitted to other genera- 
tions. It is of the utmost importance, not only to you person-. 
ally, but to your friends and the world, that you come upon the, 
stage of life with habits of the strictest temperance ;, and in or-. 
der to this, you tvill find it necessary, under present circum-. 
stances, to abstain from wine. Weare confident there is no, 
other safety for you. Not a few of your own number have fall- 
en already—sadly if not fatally fallen—-whose downward career: 
may be distinctly traced to the sipping of a little wine. Let 
those who are still temperate take warning from their example. 
Presume not too much upon your own strength. Fear to grap- 
ple with an enemy by whom many strong men have been cast 
down wounded—by whom many have been overcome and 
destroyed. ‘Look not upon the wine when it is red; when it 
giveth its color in the cup; when it moveth itself aright. At, 
the last, it biteth like a serpent, aud stingeth like an adder,’ 

In the effort to dispense with the common use of wine, we. 
confidently rely on the countenance and encouragement of the. 
more wealthy and fashionable portion of our citizens—those, 
who move in the higher circles of life, and whose example will 
always have a controlling influence. Indeed, unless this class. 
is gained, very little is gained, and little more can be done in. 
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promoting the goed cause of temperance. For this is the class 
every where, who give a direction to the customs of sorietl 
If they drink, others will drink, and the work of drinking ar 
-death will go on, and will be perpetual. q 

The class of persons whom we here address, are, for the 
most part, intelligent and benevolent, They wish to do all the 
good they can, and would not for their right hand, touch a hair 
‘on the head of a fellow creature to his injury. Bot have they 
sufficiently considered how much good they might do, in the 
existing state of society, by an undeviating example of absti- 
nence from wive; and how much evil they will be likely to do 
by the contrary example. Possibly you may sip wine, or that 
which is called wine, and not be in any immediate danger. But 
if you dritk others will, who are in danger, and who, it may 
be feared, will be ruined by your example. And it deserves 
very serious, consideration, whether you ought not to deny 
yourselves (if it be any self-denial,) and set an ex.mple of strict 
abstinetice, out of a regard to the influence which yourstatious 
.in society necessarily give, you over those around you. Who 
would not banish wine frém his table and his house, ifhe could 

/ thereby be the means of rescuing one victim from the snares of 

“intemperance? And yet itis morally certain, if only a few 
families in this city (and the same is true of all our larger vil- 
lages) could be induced to banish wine altogether, and set their 
faces against it, they might be a means of changing the customs 
of society in regard to it, and thereby saving numbers-—perhaps 
~great numbers, who otherwise, it may be feared, will be drawn 
«into the vortex and engulphed forever. 

Your Committee are aware, that if the object of this Report 
is in any considerable degree answered, there must be a change, 
»more.or less, in the habits of quite a number of individuals and 
families. It is desirable that this change should be effected in 
the easiest manner possible; but we earnestly hope that i may 
be effected. Why should it not be? Is there not a cause? Why 
should any fear or refuse to follow out the promptings, not on- 
ly of conscience, but of their own benevolence in this matter— 
fear to burst the shackles of fashion and habit, and stand forth 
upon the high ground of reason and truth ? 

If, however, any should hesitate for a time, the friends of 
temperance will uot revile them. It would ill-become them so 
todo. By arguments rather than reproaches—by persuasions, 
and not revilings, they will persist in their endeavours to lead 
all-around them to set that example of strict tenperance, which 
the'circumstances of the times and the interests of society so 
uimperiously require. ; 
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Ir 1s a heart-rending truth, that though eighteen hundred 
years have passed away since the Savior died, the greater 
part of our world is still involved in moral darkness. Nearly 
six hundred millions of Mohammedans and pagans know 
nothing of Christianity; more than one hundred and fifty 
millions of the Roman and Greek churches have buried its 
spirituality under the pomp of external forms, not to say of 
gross idolatry; and many called Protestants are almost as 
destitute of the means of grace as the heathen. 

It is a momentous inquiry, What is to become of the 
eight hundred millions who inhabit our world? Are they 
on the road to heaven, or to hell? What says the volume 
of inspiration? ‘The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.’ With the exception 
of a few millions who give evidence of real pirty, is there 
not awful reason to fear that the remainder are rushing inv 
a mass to everlasting burnings? Amazing consideration! 
I look around me with astonishment, and ask, Is there no 
remedy? Yes, says the same volume of inspiration, “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 

But before the way can be prepared for the application 
of this remedy, most of them will be beyond the reach of 
mercy for ever. Would that the evil could stop even here! 
But alas! if things move on in their present course, despair 
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may be written in letters of blood on the door-posts of the 
dwellings of most of their children, and,of their children’s 
children. Placed, as I am, in the midst of hundreds of 
thousands of perishing heathen, I see enough to keep me 
weeping night and day for them. 


© that I had to weep for the heathen only! But when f 
look to the country which gave me birth, and see the ex- 
tensive moral wastes, where the voice of the Christian min- 
ister is never heard, and mark the prevalence of desolating 
error, my heart almost dies within me. Popery already 
numbers not less than five hundred thousand in her ranks, 
and infidelity perhaps still more. Should these increase 
with the regular increase of our population, at the end of 
two hundred years, if they make not a single proselyte, 
they will amount to more than fifty millions. We are not, 
however, to suppose that they will make no proselytes. To 
say nothing of infidelity, popery will go forward with rapid 
strides in all our destitute settlements. An enterprise to 
bring them under the authority of the pope was commenced 
a few years ago, and has been crowned with remarkable 
success. “In 1828, $25,000 were sent from Europe by the 
‘Papal Association for the Propagation of the Faith,’ for 
supporting missions in the United States; and some hun- 
dreds of ecclesiastics are now exerting their influence from 
Canada to Louisiana.” 

From late accounts, it seems that great efforts have been 
made for several years in the empire of Austria to diffuse 
popery through the United States. A Society was formed 
in 1829, called the “Leopold Foundation in the Austrian 
empire for the support of Catholic missions in America.” 
The receipts of the Association, from July, 1829, to October, 
1830, were about 50,090 florins; in the following year, 
81,000; in the third year, 60,000; making in all 191,000: 
florins, or $91,680. 

It is stated that the number of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
is nine; namely, Cincinnati, Bardstown, St. Louis, New- 
Orleans, Alabama, Charleston, Philadelphia, New-York, 
Boston, and the archbishopric of Baltimore. It is mentioned 
that in the diocese of Philadelphia, which consists of the 
states of Pennsylvania and Delaware with a part of the 
state of New-Jersey, there is a population of 100,000, of 
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which 25,000 are residents in Philadelphia. The number 
of churches in the diocese is fifty, and of priests, thirty-eight. 
Papal seminaries of learning are poisoning the minds of 
many of your sons. That at Bardstown has contained, on 
an average, for the last four years, one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. Their schools for girls have proved gins to entrap 
the daughters of unwary Proiestants. To use their own 
language, “The Protestants themselves rejoice at tne 
sight of our temples erected to the true God, and feel a 
peculiar attachment to the catholic worship, whose pomp 
and splendor form so striking a contrast with the barren- 
ness and nudity of Protestant worship.” A theatre in our 
destitute settlements would not probably collect so many 
people as the farce they exhibit on “Good Friday.” Other 
species of error will doubtless enlist in their ranks men of 
enlightened minds, who are willing to believe a lie, though 
unwilling to become the dupes of popery; but while these 
slay their thousands, popery will slay its ten thousands. 

What mean such appeals as the following from a clergy- 
man west of the Alleghany mountains? ‘Could your Com- 
mittee,” he says, “und the affluent friends of your Society, 
see the progress of error and vice at the west—the wide 
west, they would tremble as they never have trembled for 
our country. The progress of Romanism, together with 
open and disguised infidelity, will require, according to 
present appearances, but a few years to prepare for your 
presses a Tract which you may entitle, ‘ The last hope of the 
world fallen—America ruined! Be assured that in all the 
departments of benevolence efforts altogether unprecedented 
must be made, and made soon, or our country is iost: our 
civil and religious. institutions, all the blessings of a free 
government, will be swallowed up as witha flood ; and Wo, 
wo, will be written in tears and blood all over this once fair 
and happy land.” ; pina: | 

Such statements are either without foundation, or, if things 
proceed but a little longer as they have done, the knell of 
our departed liberties will soon be sounded. 


But I turn again to this EASTERN WORLD, embracing 
siz hundred millions to whom the beloved name of JESUS 
is unknown. When I take a view of these vast regions of 
spiritual death, my heart dies within me at the slow progress 
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of Christianity. I have been here more than twelve years, 
but I regret to say that the number of ordained European 
and American missionaries is but a very little greater than 
when I came. 

The Christian world does not seem to any great extent 
awake to the momentous business of missions. As the work 

“is now carried on, there is scarcely a missionary to a million 
of souls. In some instances a single missionary is quite 
alone, and two, five, ten, or fifteen hundred miles from any 
fellow-laborer. In some cases, again, a number of mission- 
aries are together, and have but a few thousand souls around 
them. But more commonly you see one or two ata station 
in the midst of ten, fifty, or a hundred millions of souls, with 
no other laborer to help forward the conversion of the sur- 
rounding multitudes. The mode of conducting missions at 
present, in most cases, is in fact like sending one soldier to 
storm a fort, five to conquer a province, a hundred to subju- 
gate an empire. While such is the case shall I hold my 
peace? No. This cannot be. If I forget you, ye perishing 
heathen, let my right hand forget her cunning: if I do 
not remember you, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth— if T prefer not you to my chief joy. “O, when will 
the zroans an} dying agonies of a famishing world, which 
has long cried in vain for the breau and water of life, be 
heard, and the church of God roused to action 2” 

The state of the heathen world urges upon us the great 
duty of endeavoring to raise up and send forth preachers 
of the Gospel. If degradation, pollution, and every species 
of crime which can be enumerated, are calls for us to engage 
in this work, we have such calls. ‘The very nature of the 
pagan religion forbids any other state of things. The cha- 
racters of their gods are as debased as is possible to: con- 
ceive. Brumha, who is called the creator, betrayed a crim- 
inal passion to his own daughter, and was deprived by Siva 
of the privilege of being worshipped, for his lying. Vishnu, 
the preserver, was an adulterer, a thief, and a liar. He was 
cursed by Paruvathe, the wife of Siva, for lying, and by her 
changed into a snake. Siva’s adulteries are numbered by 
thousands. A modest person will not even dare mention the 
particulars of them. Many of the images which are wor- 
shipped are of the most indecent kind; some of them ab 
solutely shocking. Belonging to the temples are dancing 
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girls of the lowest character, supported wholly or in part 
by the revenues of the temple. One part of their daily bu- 
siness is to dance before the idols, at which time they sing 
‘the most corrupting songs, and exhibit the most lascivious 
gestures. Their dress is often so thin as not to deserve the 
name of clothing. During the festivals at their temples, 
their joy keeps pace with the number of these dancers and 
the gross obscenity of their songs. It is not uncommon for 
Brahmins, at such times, to mix with the multitude, and 
select the finest women they meet, and demand them of their 
relatives in the name of the idol. Their demand, though 
often rejected, is often complied with. Husbands deliver 
up their wives, and fathers their daughters. ‘They become 
the wives of the gods, or in other words, the prostitutes of 
the Brahmins. Their public pr cessions are of a piece with 
their other things. Men entirely naked’ dance before the 
idol in open day, and in the public streets. The celebrated 
Abbe Dubois, a Roman Catholic priest, who spent many 
years in the Mysore country, says, “ Z-hav2 never beheld 
an Indian procession without its presenting me the image 
of heli.” 

As might be expected, the minds of men, women and 
children, become polluted to such a degree that they carr 
the pernicious lessons of their temples and festivals into all 
the walks of private life. As children are conversant with 
such scenes from their early childhood, and as no pains are 
taken by their parents to curb their passions, they of course 
soon show their degeneracy. Fornication is very common 
among them. Adultery is prevalent to a surprising degree. 
“A chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to 
be found among the millions of the Hindoos.” Vast num- 
bers of married men keep concubines. Ifa climax be want- 
ing to this horrid picture, it will be found at one of their 
ceremonies, always held at night, in which there is a pro- 
miscuous intercourse among the sexes. - Brahmins and pa- 
riahs, husbands aad wives; in a word, all classes and de- 
scriptions of people, promiscuously degrade themseives to 
a level with irrational animals. . 

The religion I have now described must necessarily be 
a prolific source of every species of crime. In addition to 
those already mentioned, that of destroying illegitimate chil. 
dren before their birth iscommon. In Bengal it was repre- 
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sented to the late Mr. Ward that the number could not be 
less than ten thousand a month. To the dishonesty of this 
people there are no bounds. I have never seen a man who 
as not under the influence of Christianity, whose word I 
would trust. Perjury prevails to such a degree that I have 
no doubt I could hire a hundred men for a shilling to tes- 
tify to any falsehood. “ Pooree,” says a Hindoo, “is the 
heaven of the Hindoos; yet there, the practices of mankind 
are adultery, theft, lies, murder of the innocent, whoremon- 
gery, disobedience to and abuse of parents, defiling of mo- 
thers, defiling of sisters, defiling of daughters. Such is the 
religion of Juggernaut.” 


In view of the preceding facts and statements, I wish to 
make a solemn appeal to “our classes of evangelical Chris- 
tians in the United States: lay Christians ; ious physicians ; 
ministers of the Gospel; and pious young men. 


TO EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


To my lay brethren and sisters I wish to say, you must 
labor diligently, with fasting and prayer, to bring for- 
ward the thousands of piows young men belonging to your 
churches, for the Christian ministry. Are any of you the 
fathers and mothers of devotediy pious young men? You 
must not be merely willing to give them up, you must be 
urgent with them to fly to the help of their perishing bre- 
thren in your destitute settlements, and in pagan lands; 
yea, even more so than the Egyptians were with the Is- 
raelites to be gone from their borders. Are there young 
men of intelligence and piety among your neighbors or ac- 
quaintances? Go to their houses, lay before them their duty, 
and urge them to hasten to its performance. Every profes- 
sor of religion who does not employ his tongue in this bu- 
siness, is without excuse. 

Your labors must be accompanied with prayer. The 
army which you are called upon to raise against the leagued 
hosts of Roman Catholics, universalists, deists, and infidels 
of every name, must be raised, and must fight in the strength 
of heaven. Like Jehoshaphat, you must set yourselves to 
seek the Lord. ‘ Prayer ardent opens heaven.” Wield but 
this weapon aright, and five of you shall chase.a hundred, 
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anda hundred put ten thousand to flight. Your enemies 
shall fall before you, for the Lord your God, he it is who 
fighteth for you, as he has promised you. I fear that most 
of us have very little of the true spirit of prayer. We want 
more such assemblies as were convened in “an upper room” 
in the days of the apostles. We need more of the Annas 
and Hannahs of ancient days, and of the Susanna Antho- 
nys of the modern Church. When Christians understang 
more fully the mighty effects which proceed from an untir 
ing intercourse with heaven, there will be more days o: 
fasting and prayer, both public and private; and it is not 
improbable that many individuals may be found who will 
devote a great portion of their lives to prayer. 

You must also contribute of your substance to educate 
these precious youth. I know you have already done much. 
As far as the missionary cause is concerned, [ take the li- 
berty to thank you in the name of all my beloved brethren 
of different denominations, who have been sent te the hea- 
then of our western wilderness, of Burmah, of Ceylon, and 
of other countries and islands. I thank you in the name 
of the fifty thousand children instructed in their schools. I 
thank you in the name of all those who have triumphed 
over death, and are now singing “the song of Moses and 
the Lamb,” as well as of the hundreds of converts now 
alive. Ithank you again and again, for all these things. 
Though many of you may have made great sacrifices to 
do what yeu have done, and almost think you are able to 
do no more; yet let me ask you, cannot you give evena 
little more, to assist your education societies in their endea- 
vors to supply the destitute parts of our country and the 
world with preachers of the Gospel? These societies were 
aever so loudly called upon by the Head of the church, 
to go forward in their work. No other country has been 
blessed to such a degree with revivals of religion ; and God 
has, in a peculiar manner, in these revivals, remembered our 
youth. He has heard your prayers, that he would send 
forth laborers into the harvest, so far as to pour out his 
Spirit upon your young men; and if you-withhold the means 


for qualifying them and sending them forth, will he accept _ 


your prayers for the further outpouring of the Spirit? — 
Consider, too, that if these means are withheld, millions, 
to all human view, must be left to drag out a miserable ex 
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istence, without God, and without hope here; and after 
death, have inflicted on them, for ever, the awful curses 
denounced upon the ungodly and unbelieving: “ He that 
believeth not shall be damned.” “If ariy man worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his: mask in his forehead 
or in his hands, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out, without mixture, into the cap of 
his indignation, and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of the Lamb.” And shall these awful curses be 
inflicted upon them from your neglect? Forbid it, O thou 
suffering Lamb cf God, forbid it. 

Let me entreat you, dear brethren, to reflect how much 
you owe to your Savior. You are his redeemed people; 
bought with his own precious blood. Nothing else would 
suffice to satisfy offended justice. To pay the price de- 
manded for your redemption, he left the glory he had with 
the Father, came to this earth; was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and so poor that he had not where 
to lay his head. Follow him tothe garden of Gethsemane, 
and view his bloody sweat; to the bar of Pilate, and see 
him crowned with thorns, spit upon and buffeted; and 
lastly, up the hill of Calvary, bearing that cross upon which 
he was to expire. In view of this most affecting scene, are 
you not willing to make greater sacrifices for the promotion 
of his blessed cause ? 

Again, be excited to go forward in view of the soul-anz- 
mating joy of seeing the world supplied with preachers of 
the Gospel. The joy of relieving a fellow-creature from 
bodily distress, or from death, is great; but what will be 
the joy of having been instrumental in turning a sinner 
from the error of his ways? What will it be, in the last day, 
when we shall, on the one hand, have a full view afar off of 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, where the 
lost are to weep and wail, and gnash their teeth for ever; and 
on the other, of those glorious mansions prepared for all the 
followers of the Lamb? Let the value you put upon the Gos- 
pel excite you to make this effort. Suppose you were depriv- 
ed of it, and of all the hopes you have of escaping the dam- 
nation of hell, and obtaining-t.1z joys of heaven ; and suppose 
you were as sensible as you now are of its worth, what 
would you not give to obtain it? Would you not willingly 
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part with all your possessions, and become beggars, rather 
than they should not send it to you? O Christians, fly to the 
work. Do it with your might. The motives to- it are infi- 
nite. Now is the accepted time. The heathen are before 
you. Your Redeemer bids you go and pluck them as brands 
from the burning. “ To-day, if you will hear his voice, har- 
den not your hearts.” While you delay, the heathen pe- 
rish, and you rob your Savior of the joy and praise of re- 
ceiving the heathen for his inheritance. You now stand 
solemnly charged to carry the glory of Immanuel into all 
nations, for their salvation. 


TO PIOUS YOUNG PHYSICIANS. 


Pious physicians, especially by entering the mivistry and 
acting in the united capacity of physician to soul and body, 
have a very extensive opportunity of doing good. Such are 
greatly needed in our destitute settlements, and among hea- 
then nations, where there is often extensive suffering from 
want of medical aid. That you may be better enabled to 
‘judge as to the course of duty to be pursued by you, I will 
mention three things, to which I beg you will give your at- 
tention. 

By going to a heathen Jand, you will be instrumental in 
removing an immense amount of bodily suffering. This is 
true, especially in regard to operative surgery. That such 
may also be the case.at home, I readily allow. But there 
is a vast difference. Generally, at home, most persons are 
so near.several physicians and surgeons that they can obtain 
relief, even if he who ordinarily attends them is gone. Of 
operative surgery, the heathen, in this part of the world, are 
almost entirely ignorant. I doubt whether one of them, un- 
less taught by a foreigner, ever performs so simple an opera- 
tion as blood-letting. Of course, in all those cases where the 
lives of the people might be spared if some one acquainted 
with the healing art was at hand, they must necessarily die. 

By going to a heathen land, you will have a much more 
abundant opportunity of communicating religious informa- 
tionthan at home. The probability is that you may bethe only 
physician among hundreds of thousands of people destitute © 
of the knowledge of which I have just spoken. ~The conse- 
quence is, that vou will soon acquire an influence which wil, 
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induce them to flock to you in great numbers. When they 
have seen me amputate, or heard of my amputating limbs, 
performing the operation for cataract, tapping in dropsy, &c. 
they have called me the god of this world, and a worker of 
miracles, In point of miraculous powers, they have said that 
I have borne away the palm from their great idol Cordus- 
wammy. As might naturally be expected among such a peo- 
ple, these. vain expressions tend to inspire those who hear 
them with confidence inme. I may probably within bounds 
say, that if all who have come to me were different individu- 
als, they, with persons who have accompanied them, would 
amount to tens ofthousands. Of these, great numbers hear 
the Gospel who never would otherwise hear it. My present 
medical assistant, who has not yet been with me four years, 
thinks that, independently of others, he has read the Tract 
entitled “the Heavenly Way” to thousands. 

If you go to a heathen land, you may also be instrumen- 
tal in doing a great deal of good by teaching the medical and 
surgical arts to native young men. In this way, theamount 
of suffering which may be prevented beyond your own sphere 
of action will be immense. Ifthese young men should be- 
come pious, as it might be expected many of them would, the 
weight of their influence in their respective villages, on the 
side of Christianity would be very great. Not long since, ina 
village near Madras, about one hundred and twenty Roman 
Catholics, if I remember correctly, deserted their corrupt 
faith, through the instrumentality of a young man who was 
formerly with Mr. Rhenius, of the church mission at Palam- 
cotta. The greatest loss by far which this mission ever sus- 
tained by death among its nativemembers, was that of Philip 
M. Whelply, a pious young man, who had learned something 
of medicine and surgery from me. : 

So much do I feel the importance of this subject, that I 
think no mission, ‘if possible, should be sent out without one, 
who, like his adorable Master, will go ahout preaching the 
Gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease among the people. 

Will you obey the loud calls which are made to you ? 
The awful condition of immense multitudes who are on the 
road to eternal wo, and who must inevitably be lost unless 
you hasten to their relief, calls upon you to obey them. Be- 
ware, O beware, I entreat you, how you lightly dismiss the 
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subject. Let every step you take in this matter, be taken in 
reference to that day when you must meet your Savior at 
his dread tribunal, with all those heathen to whose help you 
are called to fly. 


TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


To ALL EVANGELICAL MINISTERS OF THE GosPEL in the 
United States, I beg to address a few brief considerations on 
the subject of their personal duties, in regard to bringing 
forward young men for the Christian Ministry. My object 
is to entreat you to take the same views you have taken a 
thousand times before of the deplorable moral condition of the 
millions inhabiting our world, and ask yourselves, what more 
can we do to send them preachers of the Gospel? Taking 
it for granted that the American churches have abundant 
means to go foward in evangelizing the world, it is a ques- 
tion of momentous import, what ought to be done by their 
ministers to promote it? I answer, 

1. It appears to me they ought to exert themselves to in- 
duce Christians to pray more. Ivery much fearthat one grand 
deficiency of the church in our day, consists in the want of 
fervent importunate prayer. If all who are set for the de- 
fence and confirmation of the Gospel, could be more where 
Moses was, with the rod of God-inour hands, and with the Aa- 
rons and Hurs in our respective congregations, to hold them 
up when weary, we should be giants in slaying its enemies. 
“ T know not,” says Jeremy Taylor, “which is the great- 
est wonder, either that prayer, which is a duty so easy and 
facile, and so ready and apted to the powers, and skill, and 
opportunities of every man, should have so great effects, 
and be productive of such mighty blessings; or that we 
should be so unwilling to use so easy an instrument in do- 
ing so much good.” ‘Ifthe whole, or the greater number 
of the disciples of Christ,” says John Foster, “ were, with an 
earnest, unalterable resolution of each, to combine that hea- 
ven should not withhold one single influence which the ve- 
ry utmost effort of conspiring and persevering supplication 
could obtain, it would be a sign that a revolution of the world 
was at hand.” Nothing can withstand the force of impor- 
tunate prayer. Armies disappear before it, as the morning 
cloud and early dew before the scorching sun. Prison doors 
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fly open, and chains burst as a thread of tow is broken when 
it touches the fire. What a noble spectacle would be pre- 
sented to the angels in heaven, to see a million of Christians 
in America prostrate before their Redeemer, all with one 
accord pleading for this one definite object, that the Lord 
of the harvest will send forth laborers into his harvest! 

2. Greater exertions must also be made to awaken the 
attention of the churches to the momentous import of this 
subject. For this purpose, it appears to me that it should 
be brought before them, not merely from the pulpit, but es- 
pecially in social meetings for prayer. There the wants 
of a perishing world, and the obligations of Christians to 
contribute of their substance and give up their sons to 
supply these wants, may be familiarly urged; and the 
opportunity will be favorable to press upon the minds 
of pious young men their duty to engage in the service 
of the church. I would further suggest the duty of fre- 
quently visiting such young men; ascertaining the state 
of their minds, and giving them the counsel and aid adapted 
to the case of each. Let them be brought seriously to consid- 
er whether they can so much glorify their Savior in any 
other situation in life as in the ministry. You can urge 
the duty of their engaging in it with as much importunity 
as you would urge the subject of repentance upon a perish- 
ing sinner. J see not how they can eat, and drink, and sleep, 
or even pray, and read their Bibles, and go to the sanctu- 
ary of the Lord, with the least composure of mind, as long: 
as you continue to make the groans and dying agonies of 
hundreds of millions sound in their ears, and they do not 
stretch out their hands to relieve them. While I depre- 
cate the thought of introducing any into the ministry, unless 
they be of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom, I must also deprecate the thought that we are qui- 
etly to sit down and say, if God has designed to bring 
forward young men for the ministry, he will do it with- 
out any personal exertions on our part. The reason 
why I lay so much stress upon private, personal exertion, is, 
that I am persuaded that unless it is done, the church will 
lose the talents of some of the best of her sons. There are 
many young men who, of all others, are most fit to preach 
the Gospel ; but who, like.the ancient servants of God, have 
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formed so low an estimate of themselves that they never 
dare think of it. . 

3. An enlarged and more systematic effort must be made - 
to obtain funds for the education of your indigent young 
men. I fear this object has not engrossed sufficient atten 
tion. The Savior has left the definite direction, “Go ya 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ;" 
and if there are pious young men to obey this command, and 
they are kept back by want of pecuniary means, will not the 
Savior consider us as verily guilty if we do not exert our 
selves to the utmost to bring them forward? 

May I ask you, my brother in the minisiry, now iead- 
ing these lines, Are you doing all you can to sapply your 
own country and the world with preachers of the Gospel ? 
If so, go on, and tens ot thousands will thank you in the 
last day. 


TO PIOUS YOUNG MEN. 


In closing these appeals, I wish to address a few words 
to the prlous YouNG mEN connected with all the evangeli- 
cal denominations in the United States. 

I much doubt whether many of these young mer. have ever 
even agitated the question whether they are cal. 2u of God 
to engage in this great business. Many, especially those 
who live in more remote places, where ine publications of 
the Education, Missionary, and other Societies are to a very 
limited extent circulated, have, it is to be feared, but little 
knowledge of the moral dearth of our !and and world. Or, 
if they have such knowledge, the subject is so seldom pre- 
sented to their minds with the force it deserves, or with 
reference to personal duty, that but comparatively little im- 
pression is produced. Such could hardly be expected to in- 
quire whether they ovght to enter the ministry. 

My friend, who are you, now reading these lines? Are 
you one of the pious young men belonging to the American 
churches?) Though you may be included in the number 
who ought to preach the Gospel, you may have various rea- 
sons for concluding that you are not. Let us examine these 
reasons, 

1. You say you cannot enter the ministry because you 
have not the means to obtain an education. But have you 
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applied, through your pastor, or otherwise, for assistance 
from any Society or Board of Education? If not, can you 
continue to urge the want of means as an excuse ? 

2. You urge that you have not the requisite qualifica- 
tions. Let me inquire what qualifications you do need. 
Want of piety? Go to the foot of the cross, and lie there 
till you obtain it. As, however, you may form too low an 
estimate of your piety, you cannot confide solely in your 
own judgment in this matter, and consequently are under 
obligations to ask the opinion of judicious friends. 

Do you urge want of talents? This may be a legiti- 
mate plea; but it has been urged by some of the most emi- 
nent men which the world has produced. When God re- 
quired the services of Moses, how earnest was he in argu- 
ment for declining? Jeremiah said, ‘Ah, Lord God, I 
cannot speak, for 1 am a child.” 

4, Do you say “I do not feel that I have a cail io the 
ministry ? If I could ascertain that I had one, I would en- 
ter on a course of preparation.” But is there no way to as- 
certain this? It appears to me there is. Consider the mo- 
mentous bearings of this question of duty. You allow 
that you are bound to do all the good and prevent all the 
evil you can in the world. By entering the ministry, with 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, you may be imstrumental in con- 
verting many of your fellow-men; in raising up preach- 
ers of the Gospel; and in doing much good in various other 
ways. If you do not enter it, you leave the field to be filled 
with the natural and rapid growth of errors in doctrine and 
in practice, which will soon amount to little less than heath- 
enism. Go to God in humble and importunate prayer for 
direction ; follow the indications of his Providence and the 
guidance of his Spirit; take counsel of his ministers; be 
willing to go where duty calls; and if you seriously believe 
that you can glorify God more by preparing for the minis- 
try, and there be no valid reasons against it, then it appears 
to me plain that you are to wait for no other call; and wo 
be to you if, through your on criminal neglect, you 
preach not the Gospel. 


To those of you, beloved brethren, who have such a 
belief, I will mention some of the motives which should 
constrain you to engage in this work. 
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1. Your obligation to your Savior should move you. 
He has enrolled your name in heaven, and prepared a place 
for you at his right hand, where you are to drink for ever 
of the streams which make glad the city of your God. O 
had you a thousand lives to spend in the service of this 
adorable Being, or had you ten thousand tongues to sound 
abroad his praise, you should rejoice to dedicate all to him, 
who has done so much for you. 

2. Your obligations to your neighbor. Him you are 
commanded to love as yourself. Thousands of your fellow- 

‘men, who are all your neighbors, are perishing. The soul 
of every one of these has been pronounced by him who 
has the keys of death and hell, to be of more value than 
the whole world. This thought alone ought to be sufficient 
to make you rejoice to leave your farm, or your merchan- 
dise, or the law, or medicine, and fly to the help of any 
one who can possibly be rescued from so tremendous a doom. 

3. Consistency of conduct. On your knees, at the throne 
of grace, you plead with your Savior to send more laborers 
into the harvest. How can you spread forth your hands, 
while you are unwilling to do your part towards the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom, and keep back a part of the 
price? 

4. The rewards which await you, if found faithful. “They 
who turn many to righteousness” shall shine ‘as the stars 
for ever and ever.” What joy shall thrill through your bo- 
som, in seeing the honor which those whom you are in- 
strumental in saving will bring to your Redeemer. You 
should never forget that every soul which is saved will, 
through some period of eternity, bring more glory to this 
adorable Being than yet has been brought by all the my- 
riads who have gone to heaven. 

In consideration of what has been said, I have two ques- 
tions to ask, answers to which I solemnly enjoin it upon 
you to give to the Head of the church. gi 

Do you intend to go up to the help of the Lord in this 
mighty work? If so, whatsoever your hands find to do, 
do it with your might. ; pr 

Are you disposed to decline entering the ministry, or are 
you halting between two opinions? But are you prepared 
to resist the calls which are made upon you? I entreat you 
to think well of this matter before you come to a determi- 
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nation in the negative. As an ambassador of the King of 
heaven, I charge you to make these calls a subject of much 
prayer and meditation. Let the first question on your self 
examination list, for morning, be, Am I going to glorify my 
Savior to-day by not setting my face towards the Christian 
ministry ? And let your first question on your self-exami- 
nation list, for evening, be, Have I glorified God to-day by 
not setting my face towards the ministry? While engaged 
on your farm, or in your shop, or in your law, or medicine, 
often put the question to your conscience, Do I believe my 
God looks down upon me with as much approbation as he 
would if I were now engaged in laboring in the vineyard 
of his Son ? 

Can you quietly stand still and see multitudes perish? 
Have you no bowels of pity? Have you no sentiments of 
compassion? Have you no tender concern for your perish- 
ing fellow-men? If you have, I beseech you to show it, by 
flying’to their help. How will your very knees smite to- 
gether with trembling, when you see them pointing out 
their hands towards you in the presence of the assembled 
universe, and hear them saying, “There stand the men 
who solemnly covenanted, over the body and blood of their 
Lord, that they would love their neighbor as themselves ; 
but they loved us not: though they knew what evil was 
coming upon us for ever, they pitied us not?” How will 
your hearts die within you, when you hear your Savior 
say, Is this the love you bear to your fellow-men, to let 
them sink into the fire never to be quenched, without one 
effort on your part to save them? Is this the way you have 
shown your gratitude to Me, who shed my blood for you? 
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Theological Seminary, Andover, June, 1830. 


The following ovTLINE was intended as an 
assistant to the members of this Seminary, in regard to 
the general order of subjects in Theology, and the 
books to be consulted. No reference however was made 
to books, even the most valuable, which were not con- 
tained in the Library belonging to the Seminary. But 
during the five years which have elapsed since this 
Outline was prepared, a large addition of choice works, 
costing several thousand dollars, has been made to the 
Library. These works I have had no time to examine 
at large, even so far as to arrange those which relate to 
Theology under their proper heads; a few however, 
and some of great value, have been added to the list. 

This Outline it will be seen does not contain all 
the important topics in christian Theology. The 
reason of this deficiency is, that the plan of study in the 
different departments in this Seminary, admit of a 
particular attention to only a part of the whole range 
of Theological subjects. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


1, Proof of the divine existence, stated in the man- 
ner of Paley, Bentley, Berkley, Clarke, and other 
writers. 


Paley’s Natural Theology. Bentley’s Boylian Lectures. Dwight’s 
Theology, Vol. I. Serm. I, Minute Philosopher, Dial. [1V. Aberne- 
thy’s Sermons, Serm. I. Clarke’s Demonstration. Brown’s Philoso- 
phy of the Mind. Vol. J. p. 92. Brown on Cause and Effect. Stap- 
feri Theologia, Vol. I. Cap. III, § 266—994. Ocuvres de Pascal, 
Tom. II. Sec. 3. Beattie, Vol. VII1. p. 6. Brettschneider’s Entwick.§ 
58. Handbuch, B. I. p. 291—304. 

Charnock’s Sermons, Vol. I. p. 1. Bates’s Works, Chap. I—7. 
Leighton’s Lectures, Lect. 7. Doederleinii Theologia, Vol. I. p, 258 
—269. Foster’s Natural Religion, Chap. I. Ridgeley’s Body of 
Divinity, Vol. I. Abbadie de la Religion Chretienne, Tom. I. Sect. 
i. Allen’s Oracles of Reason, Sect. I]. Chap. I. Gerhardi Loci 
‘Theologici, Tom. III. p. 40. Hey’s Lectures, Vol. I. Chap. III. IV. 
Berkley’s Dialogues. Gisborne’s Natural Theology. Review of 
Brown and Summer on the Being &c. of God, Chr. Obs. Vol. XVI. 
p- 101. Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, part II. Stillingfleet’s Orig. 
Sacre Book III. Hamilton’s attempt to prove the divine existence: 
Oeuvres de Fenelon, Tom. Il. Foster’s Essays, Part I. Letter 5. 
Nichols Conference. J. A. Turrettin, Vol. I. p. 52. Vogel, in 
Gambler’s Journal, Vol. IT. p. 19, 109. Vol. V. p. 17. Wegscheider’s 
Inst. Theol.§ 52—59. Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. J. Edwards's Theo, 
Reform. Vol. I. p. 3—40. 
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2, Hypothesis and arguments of Atheists. 


Bentley’s Boyl. Lect. I—VIII. Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I. Serm. Il. 
Hall’s Serm. on Modern Infidelity. Stapferi Theol. Vol. II. Cap. 6. 
Beattie’s Works, Vol. VIIL. p. 6. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sac. Book IIT. Chap. 1. 11. 111. Warburton’s 
Div. Legation, Part I. p. 34—78. Nichols’s Conference, Vol. II. p. 
437. Abbadie de la Relig. Chret. Tom. I. Sect. 2. Philips de Athe- 
ismo. Noesselt’s Vertheidigung der Christlichen Religion gegen 
Atheisten. 


3. Moral perfections of God, proved by the light of 
nature. . 


Paley’s Nat. Theol. Chap. 26. Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I. Serm. 8, 
Abernethy’s Sermons, Vol. III. Serm. Uf. 111. Brown’s Philosophy, 
Lect. 93—95, Bellamy’s Sermons on the Wisdom of God in the 
permission of sin. Barrow’s Works, Vol. II. p. 66. 

Ridgeley’s Body of Div. Vol. I. Quest. II. Bates’s Works, Chap. 
1, Derham’s Demonstration. Foster's Nat. Relig. Chap. VI. 
Hume's Dial. Allen’s Oracles of Reason, Chap. I. Sect.3. J. A. 
Turrettin. Vol. I. p. 81. 


DIVINE REVELATION. 


THE SUBJECT GENERALLY. 


Storr and Flatts Biblical Theology, Lectures of the Evidences of 
Christianity by Daniel Wilson. Knapp’s Christian Theology. Le- 
lands View of Deistical Writers. Delany’s Revelation examined. 
Hartley’ s Truth of the Ch. Relig. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
and for Christianity. Province of Reason. Clarke’s Nat. and Rev. Relig. 
[Watson’s Tracts, Vol. IV.] Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity. 
[W’s Tracts, Vol TV.] Leland’s Ans. to Tindal. _Macknight on 
the Probability of the Gosp. Hist. [W’s Tract’s Vol. V.] Sykes’s 
‘Truth of the Chr. Relig. Storr’s DectrinaChr. Grotiusde Veritate. 
Brettschneider’s Entwick. Cap.I. Boylian Lectures, Rbeinhard’s 
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Dogniatik. Loc. 1. Fiatt’s Mag. St. L. p. 67—St. 11]. p. 1—40.—St. 
IV. p. 178, 

Plain Reasons for being a Christian, [Watson’s Tracts, Vol. I1I.] 
Belsham’s Essays, Vol, 1, Ess. 3 and 5. Bonnet’s Philos. Inq, 
Brown’s Essay on the Characteristicks. Shafesbury’s Characteristicks. 
Toland’s Nazarenus, &c. Collin’s Grounds. Chubb’s true Gospel. 
Blount’s Oracles of Reason’ Paine’s Age of Reason. ‘Tillotson’s 
Sermons, Vol. XII. Serm. 238—245. Wellwood’s disc. on the Author- 
ityofthe N. T. Allix on Script. [W’s Tracts, Vol. I.] La Pluche’s 
Truth of the Gospel. Limborchii Theol. Cap. IV. Lib. 1. Stilling- 
fleet’s Orig. Sac, Allen’ Oracles of Reason. Hey’s Lect. Vol. 1. 
Brown’s Body of Divinity. Squire’s Nat. and Rev. Religion. Lloyds’s 
Inquiry. Jenkin’s Reasonableness of the Chr. Relig. Curcellii Op 
Lib, I. Bates’s works. Origen Contra Celsum. [Sanct. Pat. Op, 
Tom. VII, VIII-] Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, and Letter to Deists, 
Justin Marty’s Apol. [Sanct. Pat. Op. Polem.] The same tr. by 
Reeves. Item Oratio et Cohort. ad Grec. et Dial. cum Tryph. Jud 
Athenag. Legat. Pro Christianis. Clementis Alexan Cohort. ad 
Gent. [Sanct. Pat. Op. Tom. IV.] Price’s Dissertat. Hammond’s 
Works Vol. I. Witherspoon’s Works, Vol. IV. Brown’s Introd. to 
the Bib. Toellner’s Geettlicher Eingeb. der Heilig. Schrift. Deism 
Revealed. West's Defence of the Chr. Rev. Littleton’s St. Paul. 
Nichols’s Conf. Taylors Apol. of Ben Mord. Findlay against 
Voltaire. Fellows’s Chr. Philos. _Warburton’s Div. Leg. Boudinot’s 
age of Rev. Muntinghe’s Theol. p. 44—152. Vossii, Op. Tom. V. 
Deism Comp. with Christianity. J. A. Turrettin, Vol. I. Boyle’s 
Works, Vol.1. and III. Koppen’s Bibel ein werk der Gotlich. Weis- 
heit. Baumgarten Crusins Schr. und Verneft. Wegscheider’s Inst. 
Pars I. Cap. I. Noesselt’s Vertheidigung der Chris. pones A Henke’s 
Neues Mag. Band I, II, 


1. Desirableness and necessity of Revelation. 


Leland’s Necessity and Desirableness of Rev. Halyburton’s Inquiry 
Ditto Nat. Relig. insuff. Buttler’s Analogy, Part II. Ch.I. Clarke's 
Nat. and Rev. Religion. Prop. 1—VII. Dwight’s Discourses on Infi- 
del Philosophy. Appleton’s Lectures, I—VI. Bretschneider’s Handb. 


der Dog. B. 1. p. 59—62. Flatt and Suskind’s Mag. St. 15.8. 1—50. ' 


Leland’s Ans, to Tindal, Vol. I, Hey’s Lect. Vol. I, Ch.19, La 
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Pluche’s/T’r. of the Gospel, Ch. 1. Brown’s Body of Div. Book 1,Ch. 2. 
Ridgeley’s Body of Div. Vol. I Witherspoon,s Works, Vol. II. Sect. 3. 
‘W’s Div. Legat. Vol. I, II. Vossii Op. Tom. V. De Idol. Boylian Lect. 
Vol. 1. p. 155. Boyle’s Works, Vol. III. p. 1. Reynold’s Relig. of 
Jesus Delin. J.A. Turrettin, Vol. 1. p.225. Foster’s Def, of Rev.— 
‘Turrettini Op. Tom. I. Loe. IT. 


2. Historical Evidence. 


Lardner’s Credibility. Paley’s Evidences, PartI. Less on the N. 
‘Test. Chalmers’s Evidences. Leslie’s Short Method. Storr’s Doctr. 
Christ. Lib. I. § 1,2. Translated by Schmucker. Graveson the Pen- 
tateuch. 


Hichhorn’s Einleitung, Vol.I. Plain Reasons. [W’s Tracts, Vol. 
Ul] La Harpe, Oeuv. Tom. IV. p. 118.— West on the Resur. of 
Christ. Littleton on the Conversion of St. Paul. 


3. Proof from Miracles. 


Hume’s Essay on Miracles, Vol. Il. Campbell’s Ans. to Hume, 
Part II. Paley’s Evid. Prop. 11. Ch. 2.. Farmeron Mir. Douglas's 
Criterion. Brit. Enc. Art. Miracles. (Leland’s View, Lett. 18, 19, 
20.) Hartley’s Chr. Relig. p.92—107. Brown’s Ess. on the Character- 
isticks, p, 171 Doederl. Theol. Voi. p. 25—43. Brown onCause 
and Effect, Notes E. and F. with Review, Chr. Speci, Vol. II. 
No. 2. Butler’s Anal. Part I. Ch. 7. Fiatt’s Mag. 3 Stuck. p. 1, 
and 40, 4 St. p. 178. Rheinhard’s Opus. Acad. Tom. I. p. 145—190. 
Sykes on Miracles, Brettschneider’s Syst. Entw. § 236. Erskine’s 
Remarks, Sec. VI. Brettschneider’s Handb. der. Dog. B. I. p. 76— 
90—and p. 117—123. 

Schott’s Opuscul. Tom [. p. 113. Fellows’s Chris. Philosoph. p. 24. 
La Harpe, Oeuv. Tom. V. p. 177.—Henke’s Neu. Mag, Band. I. 
p. 206, and 453. Gabler’s Neu. Jour. Theol. A. VII. p. 187—B. X. 
p. 637. J. B. Turrettin, Tom. I. p. 323. Sherlock’s Disc. Vol. I. Dis. 
10. Oeuvres de Paschal. Jortin’s Rem. on Eccl. Hist. Tillotson’s 
Sermons, 229, 236, 281. Barrington’s Ess. on the Witness of the H. S. 
[W’s Tracts, Vol. [V.] Wellwood’s Discourses, [Discourse on Mir.] 
‘West on the Resurrection. [W’s Tr. Vol. V.] Hey’s Lect. Vol. 
1. Ch. 15, 16. Allen’s Oracles of Reas. Ch. 7. Stillingfleet’s Orig. 
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Sac. Book 11. Ch. 9,10. “Witsii Melet. Diss. IV. Clarke onthe Tr. 
of Rev. Vol. II. Prop. 14. Ridgeley’s Body of Div. Vol. 1. p. 48. 
Bates’s Works, Ch. III, IV. Price’s Diss. IV. Sect.3. Witherspoon’s 
Works, Vol. TV. Lect. 6. Shaftsbury’s Char. Vol. II. p. 333. Ditton 
on the Res. of Ch. Taylor's Ben Mord. p. 910—941. Doederl. 
Theol. Vol. I. p. 25— 43. Muntinghe’s Theol. p. 96 and 501. 


4. From Prophecy. 


Hurd’s Lectures. Paley’s Evid. Part II. Ch. I. Hartley's Chr. 
Relig. p. 109—118. Chalmer’s Evid. Ch. 6. Horseley’s Serm. Vol. II. 
Serm. 15.—18. Lardner’s Arg. from Destruct. of Jerus. [W's Tr. Vol. 
V.JSykes’s Tr. ofthe Chr. Relig. Ch. 11. Buttler’s Aual. Part IT. 
€h;7. 

Witherspoon’s Works, Vol. IV. Lect, 8. Seiler Ueber die Weissag. 
J. A. Turrettin, Vol. 1. p. 347. Marsh’s Lectures, Lect. XX, X XI. 
Smith’s Lectures, XV, XVI. Newton’s Proph. Wellwood’s Disc. 
[ Disc. on the Proph.] Hey’s Lect. Vol. I. Ch. 17. Allen’s Oracles, 
Ch. 8. Bate’s Works, Div. of Chr. Relig. Ch.4. Boyle’s Fulfilm. of 
Scr. Proph. Fuller’s Gosp. its own Witness, Part. I] Ch. I. Bonnet’s 
Ing. Book IV, Bish. Edwards’s Def. Muntinghe’s Theol, p. 97. and 
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5. Internal Evidence. Character of Christ and the 
Apostles, and the nature and tendency of Christianity. 


Paley’s Evi. Part II. Ch. 2—6. Jenyns’s View. Gospel its own 
Witness. Hartley’s Chr. Relig. p. 130—162. Channing’s Serm. at 
Dudl. Lect. Clarke’s Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Relig. Prop. 10—14. 
Bates Works, Divinity of Chr. Relig. Ch. 5. Witherspoon’s Works, 
Vol. IV. Lect. 4,5. Abdadiede la Relig. Chret. Tom. II. Ch. 7. 
Eyskine’s Intern. Evid. Rheinhard’s Plan der Stifter der Christ. Relic. 
Bogue’s Essay on the N. T. Rheinhard’s Opusc. Tom.II. No. 17. p. 
289 —494. Appleton’s Lect. p. 382—395. 

Ryan’s Hist. of Effects of Relig, Ch. 3, and 5. Penses de Paschal. 
J. A. Turrettin, Vol.. I. p 283.—Doederlein, Inst. Theol. P. I. p. 22 
—%. Turrettint Theol. ParsI Loc. II. Qu. 16. Plain Reasons, 
[W’s Tracts. Vol. III] Bradford's Serm. at Boyl. Lect. Vol. I. 
Ridgeley’s B. of Div. Vol. 1. p.31. Grotius de Veritate, Lib. If. Ch. 
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9—16." Lyttleton on St Paul. -Fellow’s Chr.Philos. W’s Div. Legat. 
Vol. III, TV. Boudinot’s Age of Rev p. 153. 


6. Coincidence of Mosaic History with Pagan tradi- 
tion and the appearances of nature. 


Hore Mosaice Graves on Pentat. Part III. Sect. I, II. Grotius de 
Verit. Lib. I. Sec. 15—16. Gisborne’s Nat. Theol. 


Shuckford’s Connexions. Prideaux’s Con. Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sac. 
Lib. I. Bryant’s Mythology. 


7. Coincidence of the Epistles with the Acts. 
Paley’s Hore Pauline. 


8. Propagation of Christianity. 


Macknight’s Arg. from the Conversion of the world. [W’s Tracts, 
Vol. V.] Watson’s Apology for Christianity. Hey’s Lect. Vol. 1. 
Ch.18. Witherspoon’s Works, Vol IV. Lect.7. J.A. Turrettin, 
Tom. I. p. 368. Sermons at Boyl. Lect. p. 823. Lyttleton on Conv. 
of St. Paul. White's Lectures. 


9. Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of nature. 


Butler's Analogy, Part 1. Reid’s Works, Vol. II. Es, I. Ch. 4. 
Boyle’s Works, Vol. 1, p 375. Brettschneider’s Hanb. B. I. p. 97 
—l14. 


10. Objections of Deists. 


Leland’s View. Do. Ans. to Tindal, Vol. II. Witherspoon’s Works, 
Vol. IV. Lect. 8. Helyburtou’s Ing. Arg. 9. Watson’s Appolgies. 
Brown Ess. onthe Charact. Ess. III. Stapferi Theol. Vol. 11. Chap. 
VII. Bachus’s Sermons on the Evidence of Rev. Dodd. Lect. Vol. 
II, Prop. 6. 

Henke’s Neu. Mag. B. II. p.390: J. A: Turrettin, Vol. I. Fabri- 
cii Delectus Arg. et Syllab: Seriptor. English’s Ground of Christian- 
ity Examined. Carey’s Review, and Everett’s Defence. Deism. Rev- 
Nichols’s Conf. Vol. II. p.437: Findlay against Voltaire. Boudinot's 
Age of Rev. p. 249. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


SUBJECT GENERALLY.—1. Proof of Inspiration in a 
general view. 


Wilson’s Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. Storr and 
Flatt’s Biblical Theol. Kmnapp’s Ch. Theology. Woods’s Lectures 
on Inspiration. 

Calamy’s Sermons, 2—4. Dick on Inspiration, Ch. 3—6. Parry 
on Inspiration of the Apostles, Sect. 3. Doederl. Theol. Vol. I. p: 
89—106. Dodd. Lect. Vol. II. Part 6. Whitby’s Gen. Pref. to 
Comm. 4—8. Lowthon Inspiration. Scott’s Essays, Ess.I. Flatt’s 
Mag. Zweites Stuck, p.1. Eichhorn’s Einlitung, Vol. I—Calvin, 
B.1. C.'7. Rheinhard’s Dogmat. Proleg. Loc. I. Gerard’s Institutes. 
Bretschneider’s Entwick. Ch. I. § 33. p. 183.—Do. Handb. B. I. p. 
177—188. 

Wegscheider’s Inst. Theol. p. 84—123.—Koppen’s Bibel ein werk 
der gottlich. weisheit. abs. 1V. p. 376—554. ‘Fillotson’s Serm. Vol. 
Tl. Serm. 21. Michaelis on N. T. Vol. I. Ch.3. Townson’s Works. 
Ridgeley’s Body of Div. Vol. I. Zacharia’s Bibl. Theol. Vol. I. 
Sect. 19—41. Toellner’s Die gottliche Eingeb. der heilig. Schrift. 
Standlin’s Beitrage Z. Gesch. Jablonski’s Opusc. Tom. IV. p. 225. 


2. In what sense and degree were the Scriptures 
inspired. 

Calamy’s Serm. II—V. and Appendix. Hartley's Chr Relig. p. 
18—22. Dick on Ins. Ch. I. Parry Do. Introduction and Sect. I. and 
Il. Benson Do. [W's Tr. Vol. IV.] Ridgeley, Vol. I. p. 4'7. 
Wardlaw’s Disc. Note I. p. 418. Note L. p. 423. Campbell’s Gos- 
pels, Vol. I. Diss. I. Part If. Doed. Theol. Vol I. p. 91—103, and 
180. Dodd. Lect. Vol. II. Part VI. Whitby’s Gen. Pref. I. II. 111: 
Rheinhard’s Dogmat.§ 20. Bretschneider’s Entwick. § 51. p. 299. 
Do. Handbuch, B. I. p. 177—193. p. 211—215. Tittman uber 
Supranaturalismus. 

Hore Bib. p. 240—249. Emmons’s Serm. 1. W’s Tr. Vol. Til. 

+ 467—482. De Wette’s Lehrbuch d. Dogmat. Theil II. p. 48 
Jablonski’s Opusc: Tom. [V. p. 438. Gambler’s News Jour. Theol. 


B. TX. p, 273. 
19 
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OBJECTIONS TO INSPIRATION. 


Obj. 1. The authors of the Scriptures write, in 
the exercise of their own faculties; in the use.of ad- 
vantages within their reach ; and with the same diver- 
aity of style as is common with other writers. 


Calamy’s Serm. V—VIII. Campbell’s Gosp. Vol. I. Diss. I. Par 
IJ. Jablonski’s Opuscula, Tom. IV. p. 441. 


Obj. 2. There are discrepancies among the writers, 
inconsistant with their plenary inspiration. 


Calamy’s Serm. VI. VII. Paley’s Evid. Part III. Chi I. Ridge- 
ley’s B. of Div. Vol. I. p. 39. Owen and Randolph. 


Obj. 3. The manner of quoting from the O. 'T. by 
the writers of the N. 'T’. inconsistent with their inspira- 
tion. 

Owen and Randolph on Quot. Storr’s Hist. Sense, §24. Syke’s 
‘Tr. of the Ch. Relig. Michaelis on the N. T. 


Rheinhard’s Opuscula Acad. Vol. I. p. 475—525: Henke’s Neu. 
Mag. B. II. St. I. and Bs V.§ 109. Flatt and Suskind’s Mag. Stt 
13.—8. 1—67. Bretchneider’s Handb. B. I. p. 215—236. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


SUBJECT GENERALLY.—1. Rules for the study of 
‘he Scriptures with a view to a correct system of Theolo- 
sy: 

Dwight’s Theology. Storr and Flatt’s Bib. Theol. Knapp’s Chr. 
Theology. 


Taylor's Scheme of Script. Div. Ch. I. [W’s Tracts, Vol. I] Hey’s 
Lect. Vol. I. Ch. 10. Leighton’s Lect. Introduction. Emesti. on 
Tuterpretation: Campbell on Syst. Theol. Introd. Disc. and Lect. f—- 
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VI. Scott's Essays, II. Brown’s Intro. to the Bible Ch. II. Irving's 
Orations, I, II. Stapfer, Tom. I. Cap. I. II. 

Zacharia’s Abhandlungen, No. 1. Chris. Spectator, Vol. II. p: 
169. Dick on Inspiration, Ch. VIII. Frank’s Guide to the study of 
the Scrip. Witherspoon’s Works, Vol. IV. Intord. Lect. Pictet. 
Theol. Lib. I Cap. 28. Jahh on the Study ofthe Orig. Lang: Note E: 
Gerhard, Tom. I. Loc. II. C: IV. Keil and Tzschirner’s Anakelten. 
B.IIL St.I.p. 151—204. 


2. Explanation of the language commonly employed 
respecting the divine attributes. 


3. Unity of God. Meaning of the phrase. What 
does the light of nature teach ? Particular design of 
the texts which assert the unity of God. Practical 
uses. 

Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I. Serm. 4. Abwnethy’s Disc. Vol. I. Disc. 5. 
Clarke’s Dem. Prop. 7. Wardlaw’s Disc. I.  Priestly’s Institutes, 
Vol. I. Horseley’s Tracts. Yates’s Vind. Part II. Ch. [, IL. 
Stuart’s Lett. to Chaning, Lett. II. Bible News, Part I. Ridgeley, 
Vol. I. Quest. 7. Gerhardi Loci Theol. Tom. I. p: 105. Brown’s 
Philos. Vol. III. Lect. 93. Paley’s Theol. Ch. X XV. Brettschneider’s 
Handb: B. I. p. 304—311. J. P. Smith’s Scrip: Test. Vol. I. Chap. I. 
and Notes. 

Burnet on the Art. p. 23, 24. Belsham’s Treatises. Gill's Body of 
Div. Vol. I. p. 183. _Turrett. Theol. Tom. I. Loc. III. p. 198: Doe- 
derl. Theol. Vol. 1. p. 269—279. Foster's Nat. Relig Ch. II, With- 
erspoon’s Works, Vol. IV, Lect. 9. Zacharia’s Bib. Theol. Theil. 
I. S. 392. Chr. Spectator, Vol. ITI. p. 425. Wegscheider’s Inst. 
Theol, Pars. II. Cap: 1. § 59: Fratres Poloni, Tom. IV. 


4, Eternity of God, Prooffrom Reason and Scrip- 


ture. Practical uses. 

Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I. Serm. 5, Saurin’s Serm. Vol. I. Serm, IT. 
Paley’s Nat. Theol Ammon’s Bib. Theol. Theil I. S 92. Char- 
nock on Diy, Perf. Clarke on the Attr, Gerhard. Loci Theol, Tom, 
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IIL. p. 183, Doederl. ‘Theol. Vol. 1. p-290. Ridgeley, Vol. 1. 57. 
Mastricht. Cap. XI. Lib. 2,  Brettschneider’s Hanb. B. I. p. 319— 
321. 


Turrettin, Tom. 1. Loc. II. Qu.10.' Limborch. Lib. II. Cap. 5. 
Stackh. Body of Div. Part I. Ch.5. Tillotson, Vol. 1. (fol.) p. 761. 


5. Immutability of God. Proof from Reason and 
Scripture. In what sense is God immutable? Ob- 
jections from the texts which represent God as repent- 
ing, turning &c. Show that the change implied re- 
sults from the immutable perfection of God. Practical 
uses. 

Dwight’s Theol. Vol. I.Serm. 5. Gerhardi L. Theol. Tom. III. p. 
110, Doederl, ‘Th. Vol. I. p. 325. Charnock’s Disc. Vol. I. p. 125. 
Hopkins’s Syst. Vol. I. Ch.2. Ridgeley, Vol. I. p. 62. “Priceon Prov. 
Diss. 11, Magee on At. No. VIII. p. 87. Mastricht, Cap. VIII. Lib, Ii. 


Blair’s Serm. Vol. []. Serm. 4. Turrettin, Tom. 1. Loc. IIT. Qu. 11. 
Smalley’s Sermons, V ol. I' Serm. 5. 


6. Omniscience and Omnipresence of God. Proof. 
Different senses in which God is present. Compari- 
son between God and man in respect to knowledge. 
Practical uses. 

Dwight, Vol. 1. Serm. 6. Charnock, Vol. I. p. 148. Ridgeley, 
Vol. I, p. 64. Saurin’s Serm. Vol. I. Serm.3. Clarke’s Dem. Prop. 


3.{Doederl. Th. Vol. I. p. 302 and 303. Brown’s Philos. Vol III. Lec. 
93. p.449. Gerhard, Loc. Com. Tom. I. Loe. HI. 


Foster's Nat. Relig. Ch. II. Robinson’s Chr. Syst. Vol, I. Ess. 4. 
Faweet’s Sermons, I. Turrettin, Tom.I. Loc. IIL Qu. 9. Weg- 
scheider’s Inst. Theol. p. 146. Brettschneider’s Hanb. B. I. p. 321— 
333,—and 379—385. 


«, Omnipetence of God. Proof from the fact of 
ereation, and from the extent and magnitude of di- 
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vine works.. Scripture proof. Meaning of the the texts 
which ascribe want of power to God. Practical uses. 
Dwight, Vol. I.Serm. 7. Clarke’s Dem. Prep. 10." Ridgeley, Vol. 
I. p. 64. Charnock, Vol. I. p.257. Doederl. Vol. I. p. 326. Gerhard. 
Tom. II. p. 138. Foster's Nat. Relig. Ch. VII. Saurin’s Serm. 
vol. I. Serm. IV. Turrettine, Tom. I. Loc. III Qu.21. Brown’s Phil- 

os. vol. IIT. p. 450. Do. vol. I. p. 110. 


8. Independence and self-sufficiency of God.  Ex- 
planation and proof. How reconciled with the represen- 
tation, that God receives pleasure and honor from his 
works, especially from the love and obedience of his 
intelligent creatures. 

Edwards on God’s Last End. [Works, vol. VI. p. 23.] Ridgeley, 
vol, I. p. 55, 56. Emmons’s Serm. VI. Zacharia’s Biblische Theol. 
Th. I. p. 220, Gerhardi Loc. Com. Tom. I. Loc III. Cap. XX. - Doe- 
derline, Pt. I. p. 320—325. Turrettin, Tom. 1. Loc. III. Qu. 14 to 18: 
Mastricht, Cap. 21. Book IT. 


9. Benevolence of God. Can it be inferred from his 
natural perfections ? The object of divine benevolence; 
and the ways in which it is displayed. Objections 
from the existence of natural and moral evil, answered. 


Practical uses. 

Dwight, vol. 1. Serm. 9. Saurin’s vol. I. Serm.7. Emmons’s 
Serm. V- Hartley on Man, vol. III. Ch. 3. Hopkins’s Syst. vol. 1 
€h. 2. Ridgely, vol. 1.p.80. Balguy. on Div. Benev. Chauncy on 
Do. Davies's Sermons, vol. I. Serm.18. Strong on Benevolence and 
Misery. Do. Sermons, I, Il. Brown’s Philos. vol. II. p. 451: 
Payley’s Theol. 

Stapfer, vol. I. p. 129—137. Turrettin, Tom. I, Loe. III. Qu, 20: 
Mastricht, Cap. 16. Lib. II. Doederline, vol. 1. p. 353. Smalley’s 
Sermons. 3. vol. I. Gerhand, Tom. I. Loc. II. Cap. XVII. 


10. Mercy and grace 7 God. Are these prithary 
19% 
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Miributes, or only branches of benevolence. Practical 
uses. 

Dwight, vol. 1. Serm. 12. Ridgeley, vol. 1. p. 80. Saurin’s Serm. 
vol. I. Serm. 7, 8. Ammon’s Bib. Theol. Th. I. S. 142. 

Doederl. vol. 1: p.353. Gerhard, Tom. III. p. 164. Foster’s Nat- 
Rel. Ch. 8 Ludlam’s Ess: 3. Robinson’s Syst. vol. I. Ess. 9. 
‘Turrettin Tom. 1; Loc. III Qu. 20. Willard’s Body of Div. p. 81, 87. 


11. Divine Wisdom. 1s it anatural or a moral, a 
simple, or complex attribute ? Evidences of it in the 
word and works of God. Practical uses. 


Dwight, vol. 1. Serm.13. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 71. Doedrel. Theil. 
vol. 1. p. 311. Gerhard. L. Thool. Tom. I. Loc. III. Tom. IIL. p. 164. 
Charnock’s Works, vol. 1. p. 207. Saurin’s Serm. vol. 1.5. Brett- 
schneider’s Handb. B. I. p. 321—333. Turrettin, Tom. I. Loc. I. 
Qu, 12. 

Foster's Nat. Rel..Ch. TV. Ludlam’s Essays, HI. Robinson’s 
Syst. vol. I. Ess. 9. Bellamy’s Sermon on the Wisdom of God in the. 
permission of sin. Clarke’s Dem. Prop, I]. Ray’s Wisdom of God. 
fLopkins’s Syst. vol. I. Chap. II. p. ‘71. Wegscheiders Inst. p. 156.. 


12. Divine Justice. Definition and Proof. Its Re- 
lation to benevolence. Amiableness. Practical uses. 


Dwight, Vol. I. Serm. 10. Abenerthey’s Serm. 5. Ridgeley, vol. 
1. p..'78. Magee on Atone. p. 126, Gerhand. Tom. III. p. 171. 
Charnock’sSerm. Strong’s Sermons, vol.-1.3. Edwards’s Works 
vol. VII. p. 326. Smalley’s Sermons, vol. 1. 4. Bellamy’s Ess. Sec. 
VI. Turrettin, Tom. I. Loc. III. Qu. 19. Mastricht, Cap. XVIIE. 
Lib.. Il. Ammon’s Bib. Theol T. I. p. 145. 

TLudlam’s Ess. II. Robinson’s Syst. Vol. 1. Ess. 8. Doederl. vol. 
{. p. 328. Foster’s Nat. Relig. Ch. V. Limborch’ Lib. IT. Cap. 12. 
Bellamy’s Works, vol. II. p. 413—416. Griffin on Atone. Part I. 
Chap. 2. Wegscheider’s Inst. p. 157. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. I. 
ip. 343—367. 


13. Divine Veracity. Definition and proof. Ob- 
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jection, from the cases in which God has not executed 
his word, as in regard to Hezekiah, the Ninevites, and 
pardoned sinners. Practical uses. 

Dwight, vol. I. Serm.9. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 90, Doederl. Theol. 
vol. 1. p. 349. Edward’s Works, vol. VII. p.412. Gerhard, Tom. I. 
Loc. II. Cap. XXL 

14. Incomprehensibleness of God. In what respects 
is God incomprehensible ? Deduction as to the proper 
ireatment of mysteries in the word and works of God. 


Abenethy’s Sermons, VI. Ridgeley. vol. I. p. 63. Brettschneider’s 
Handb. B. I. p. 379—385. Doederl. Part I. p. 280—283. 


TRINITY IN THE GODHEAD, 


1. Meaning of the doctrine. Sense of the word per- 
son in relation tothe subject. Is there any valid objec- 
tion to the use of it 2 General proof cfthe doctrine. 


‘Watt's Works, vol. V. Diss.: 6,7. Also Prop. 12—15. ‘Ridgeley, 
vol. I. p. 114, 115. Bulli Opera. Calvin’s Inst. Book I. Ch. 13. 
Emmons’s Serm. 11]. Stuart’s Letters. (3d edit.) p. 34. Storr’s Doct. 
Chr. Lib. If. Cap. 3. Essay of Baumgarten Crusius, [Panoplist vol. 
TX. X.]  Venn’s Sermons, vol. I. Serm. 8. Wardlaw’s Discourses, 
Dic. I. Do. Reply, Part II. Ch. 5. Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 29. vol. 
Ill. Serm..'71. Gills Body of Div. Book I. p. 190.—205. Doeder!, 
vol. I. p. 367, and p. 407—410. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. Band I. Theil. 
1. Absch. II. Gerhard, vol. I. p, 185. vol. III. p. 209. Brettschneider’s 
Syst. Entw. S. 393, and§68—'70. Stapfer, Tom. I. Cap. 3. Sec. 16, 
and Tom. III. Cap. 12. Worcester and Channing on the Unitarian 
Controversy. John P. Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. Il. Appendix, Note IIT. 
Torrettin, Tom. I. Loc. II. Qu. 23—27. Mastricht, Cap. 24—27. 
Lib. Il. Rheinhard’s Dogm. Loc. II. § 42. Taylor's Ben Mordecai, 
vol. 1. p.67. Note, p. 153. Brettsehneider’s Handb. der, Dog. B, I. 
p. 401—429, and 478—509, 
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‘Waterland’s Defence of Quer. p. 217, 218, 245. Hopkins’s Syst. 
vol. I. Ch. 3. Smithon the Trinity, Sect.8. Cappell, Crit. Sac. p. 
667—687. Jamieson’s Vind. vol. I.“Morus’s Epitome Theol. Christ. 
Howe’s Works, vol. IV. p. 300. Hey’s Lect. vol. II. p. 2183—291. 
Robinson’s Ch. Syst. vol. I. Ess. 11. Joneson the Trinity. Hilarii 
Op. p.766—1143. Augustini Op. Tom. VUL p.533—711. Mun- 
tinghe’s Theol. p. 207—230. and 560—584. Prideaux’s Lectiones, 
Lec. 17. "Wheatly on the Creeds, Serm. III. Sherlock’s (William) 
Vindication of the Trin. Schlegel’s Dreyeinigkeit. Review of Chan- 
ning and Stuart, [Chr. Spec. vol. III.] Tuckney’s Praelec. Theol. 
Wegscheider’s Inst. Theol. Pars II. Cap. I1J. Witsii Exercit. Exer, 
VI. John Edward’s Theol. Reform. vol. I. p. 281—354. Hilary of 
Poictiers, de Trin. Lib, 10. Marheinecke’s Dogm. Athanasius’s 
Orations against Arians. Augustini de Trin. Lib. XV. 


Ossections. The doctrine inconceivable. Incon- 
sistent with unity.—Few texts to support it, &c. 


Priestley’s Early Opin. vol. I. Sec. 4. vol. II. Book 2, Ch. 2. Fratres 
Poloni, Tom. II. Cap. 4,'7, 8. Yates’s Vindication, Part III. Ch. 1—3. 
Unitarian Tracts, p. 74, 145, 175, &c. Purves’s Humble Attempt. 
Clarke on the Trinity. Channing’s Serm. at Ord. of Sparks. Bel- 
sham’s Essays, vol. I. Ess. 6. Lindsey’s Works. Bible News. Crellii 
Op. Tom. V. Pars. I. Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 39—41. Abbadie on 
Div. of Ch. Sec. 6. Jamieson’s Vind. vol. I. Book IV. Ch. 4. Ward- 
law's Reply, Part II. Ch. I, and Part 11. Witherspoon’s Works. 
vol. IV. Lec. 9. Stuart’s Letters to Channing, Lett. I, 1. Stapfer, 
vol. I. §16, Brettschneider’s Handb. B. I. p. 489—494. 


Bradbury’s Mystery, vol. II. p. 295. Bates’s Works, Ch. V. p. '74. 
Kidder on the Mess. Part IU. Ch. 4. Emmons’s Serm. HI. Taylor’s 
Ben Mord. Let. I. and Notes, Tuckney’s Praelec. Theol. Part. }. 
py. 6—J9. 


CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


With reference to the controversy generally, is will 
be useful to consult. 
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Horseley’s Fracts. Abbadie on the Div.of Chr. Bulli Opera. 
Wynpersee on the Godhead of Chr. Racovian Catech. Some parts 
of Fratres Pol. and of Priestley’s Works. 


1. Christ a real and proper man. © 


Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 42, Priestley’s Early Opin. vol II. Book 2. 
Ch. 4. Do. vol. IV. Sec. 4. Schoettgen. Horz Heb. Tom. fI. Lib. 
Ill. Bradbury’s Mystery, vol. I. p. 143. Bible News, Part II. Letter 
5. Bulli Defens. Fid, Nicaen. Sec. 4. Calvin’s Inst. Book IT. Ch. 13. 
Smith on Trin. Sec. 7. Doederl. vol. I. p. 243. Brettschneider’s 
Entwick. § 98. 8.553. Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. II. Book III. p.333. 
vol. I, p. 290, 315, 328, 382. 


2, General evidence of the pre-existence of Christ 
in a nature superior to humanity. His incarnation. 
How does it appear that he unites two natures in one 
person ? Philosophical objections against such a union, 
considered. 

Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 42. Watt’s Works, vol. V. Disc. I, IL p. 
304—436. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 179. Calvin’s Inst. Book I. Ch. 13. 
Book II. Ch. 12.—14. Turret. Tem. II. Loc. 13.. Gerhard. Tom. 
Ul. p. 367, and 412. Magee on At. p. 53. Sherlock’s Serm. vol. [V. 
Dise. I. Tillotson’s Serm. vol. I: p. 226. Priestley’s Early Opinions, 
vol. I. Sec. 1, 2. Do. vol. II. Book II. Ch, 6,7. Fratres Pol. Tom. I. 
Cap. 11, and 13. Yates’s Vind. Part. UI.Ch. IV. Smith’s Scrip. 
Test. vol. II. Book III. Chap. I. and Notes, Chap. IV. Book IV: p. 
543, INare’s Remarks on the Improved Version, p. 67—132, also 200 
—216. Stapfer, Tom. I. p. 344,—Tom, HI. p.508. Brettschneider’s 
Entw. § 99.—Do. Handb. Book II. p. 117,—173. Horsley’s Tracts, 
p. 349. 

Bulli Defens. Fid. Nic. Sec. I. Cap. I. I. Bate’s Works, p. 121, 122 
Gils Body of Div. vol. II. Book II. .Waterland’s Def. p. 232. Mun- 
tinghe’s Theol. p. 284, and 630. Bradbury’s Myst. vol. I. Serm. 10— 
17. Witsius on the Cov. vol. I. Book II. Ch. 4. , Hopkin’s Syst. vol. 
I. Part 11. Ch. 2. Pearson on the Creed, p. 105 144. Maccovii 
Loci Comm. Cap. 56,57. Owen on the Person of Chr. p. 388. Com- 
mentationes Theol, vol, L. p. 241. Taylor’s Ben, Mord. vol. I. Lett. 8. 
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Crellii Op. Tom. V. p. 383, and 678: Mastricht, Book V. Chap. 10. 
—Appendix to Yates’s Vind. p. 14. Wolzogenii Op. Tom. II, Com- | 
pend. Relig. Chr. Cap. 12.—15. 


3. Christ’s divinity proved from the divine names 
applied to him. Are these names applied to Christ in 
their highest sense ? 


Under this and the following heads, consider what 
force the particular arguments derive from each other. 


Dwight, Vol. II. Serm. 35. Wardlaw, Disc. II. Do. Reply, 
Part II. Ch. V. Watts, vol. V. Prop. ‘7.8. Wynpersee, Sec. 5, 
Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 134—150. Scott’s Ess. WI. Abbadie, Sect. IT, 
Ch. 1—3. Doederl. vol. I. p. 375. Gerhard, Tom. I. p. 228. - 
Stuart’s Lett. p. C. 3d Edit. p. 60. Middleton on the Gr. Art. p. 343, 
380, 455, 525, 574, 621. Filatt’s Comm. de Deitate Chr. Smith’s 
Scrip. Test. vol. I. B. II. C. 6.—vol. I]. p. 446—459, 672. Note B. to 
Chap. IV. p. 511, 597, 237. Nares’s Remarks, p. 42—132. 217—266, 
Brettschneider’s Handb. B. I. p. 430—470. Clarke on the Trin, 
Chap. II. Sec. 1.—Part I]. Sec. 24. Lindsey’s Exam. of the Div. of 
Jesus Christ, Sec. 3. Yates’s Vind. Part III. Chap. V. 


Jamieson’s Vind, vol. I. Book II. Ch. 1. “Witherspoon. vol. IV. 
Lect. 10. Hore Heb. Tom. Il. Lib. I. Doddridge’s Lect. vol. II. p. 
158—164. Smith on the Trin. Sec. VI. Wheatly on Creeds, p. 147 
156. Glass’s Works, vol. III. p. 7. 


4, Christ's Divinity argued from his Attributes. 


‘Waterland’s Defence, vol. II. Qu.6—9. Wardlaw, Disc. III.—Do. 
Reply, Part II. Ch. VI. Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 36. Calvin’s Inst. 
Book I. Ch. 13. Doederl. vol. I. p. 389. Gerhard, Tom. I. p. 238. 
Stuart’s Lett, toC. p. 87. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 162. Wynpersee, 
Sec. 6. Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. I. B. IIT. Ch. III. Sec. 4—6, and 
Notes. p. 302—385, 537, 621, 636. 


Bradbury’s Myst. vol. II. p. 169. Bulli Defensio F. N. Sec, IIT. 
‘Wheatly on the Creeds, p. 128—147. Lindsey’s Examination, Sec. 
4, Yates’s Vindica, Part I. Chap. ViI—Part IN, Chap. VI, 
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5. Chrisi’s Divinity proved from his works. 1. Crea: 
tion. 2. Miracles. 3. Salvation of sinners. 


Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 36, 37. Wynpersee, Sect. 7. Jamieson’s 
Vind. vol. I. Book If. Ch. 6, '7. Bradbury’s Myst. vol. II. p. 103. 
Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 170. Wardlaw, Disc. 1V.—Do. Reply, Part II. Ch. 
7. Gerhard, Tom I. p. 255. Stuart’s Lett. to C. p. 67—76, 93. 
Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. IT. p. 93, 392, 249, 608, 668. Clarke on the 
Trinity, Part II. Sec. 24.25. Lindsey’s Exam. Sec. 5. Priestley’s 
Early Opin. vol. I. See. 5, 6. Yates’s Vind. Part III. Chap. VIL 


6. Christ’s Divinity argued from passages in the 
Old Testament and the New, representing him as the 
object of religious faith and trust. 


Watts, vol. V. p.'77. Jamieson’s Vind. vol. I. Book ITI. Ch. 4. 
Scott’s Essays, 7. Stuart’s Lett. to C. p. 105. Smith’s Serip. Test. 
“vol. II. p. 589, 617. 


7. Christ’s Divinity proved from the Religious Wor- 
ship ascribed to him. 


Horsley’s Tr. Lett. 12. Wynpersee, Sec. 8, 17. Dwight, vol. II. 
Serm. 37. Wardlaw’s Disc. 1V. Do. Reply, Part II.Ch. 8. Abbadie 
Ch. V. Sec. 2. Watts. vol. V. Prop. 20, and Diss. 3: Ridgeley, vol. I. 
p- 181. Doederlein, vol. I. p. 393. Gerhard, Tom. 1. p. 269. Stuart's 
Lett, to C. p. 100. Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. IT. Book Il. Capitu. V. 
‘VII..—Book IV. p. 465, 552. Notes to Chap. II. p. 597, 623, 637. 
Nares’s Remarks, p. 192. Lindsey’s Exam. Sec. 6. Priestly’s Early 
Opin. vol. I. B. TV. Chap. 3. 


Waterland’s Def. Vol. II. p.410—433. Wheatly on the Creeds, p. 
183—194. Mordicai’s Apology, vol. I. p. 383, 410. Clarke on the 
Trin. Part II. See. 50. Bible News, Part Il. Lett.'7. Yates’s Vin- 
dication, Part III, Chap. 8. Priestley’s Letters to the Archb. of St. 
Albans. 


8. Belief of the Christian Church in the first ages. 
‘Florsley’s Tracts, Lett. 8,9. Jamieson’s Vind. vol. 1]. Allix’s 
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Judom. of the Ant. Jewish Church, Ch. 19, 20. Watt's, vol. V- 
Diss. 4. Bulli def. Sec. II. Item Judicium Eccl. Cathol. Dwight, vol. 
IIL Serm. 71. Stuart’s and Miller’s Letters. Planck’s Observa. [Com. 
Theol, vol. I. p. 241.] 

‘Waterland’s Vind. Ch. 5: Doederl. vol. I. p. 417. Smith on the 
‘Trin. Sec. 9. 


9, Practical importance of the doctrine of Christ's 
Divinity. 

Horsley’s Tr. Lett. 16. Jamieson’s Vind. vol. 1. Book IV. Ch. 6 
Wardlaw, Serm. II. Smith onthe Trinity, Conclusion. Letters to 
Unitarians, Lett. XII. Stuart*’s Letters to C. Letter 5. Letters to 
‘Trinitarians. Doederl. Pars. I. p. 466—470.—Pars. II. p. 365—369. 
Puller’s Cal. and Soc. Systems. Compared. 


SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 


1. Does it imply his eternal generation ? And if so, 
in what sense ? 


Gill, vol. I. p. 209—132. Watts, vol. V. p.'77. Do Quest. I. p. 
250. Ridgeley, vol. I. p.121. Gerhard Tom. I. p.287—290. Letters 
of Stuart and Miller. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. Il. p, 117—173. 
Doederl. Part I. p. 448. Horsley’s Tracts, p. 513. Priestley’s Early 
Opin. vol. If. B. 1. Chap. 2—3. 

Waterland’s 2d Def. p. 285. Brown’s Body of Div. p. 131. Owen's 
Vind. Evang. p. 166. Hey’s Lect. vol. IT. p.332. Ambrose’s Works, 
Book Il. Ch, I. Sec. I. vol. II. Appendix, p. 329. Bradbury’s Myst: 
‘vol. II. p. 310. Sherlock’s Vind. Sec. '7. Jamieson, vol. I. Book IIT, 
Ch. 3—6. Hopkins’s Syst. vol. I. Ch. II. Part. 2. Fuller’s Essays. 
Smith on the Trin: § II, III. Henke’s Neu. Mag. Band III: p. 365. 
Christ. Spectator, vol. 1p. 225. Turrettin. Tom. I. Loc. 1H. Qu: 
29. Wheatly on the Creeds, p. 204. ‘Witsii Exercit. p. 82. Pear- 
son on the Creed, p. 136. Mbordecai’s Apol. Letter VIL. Chap: XT. 
Fratres Poloni, Tom. II. Cap. 9. 


2, Arian hypothesis as to the Sonship of Christ. 
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Bible News, Part Il. Lett. I—6. Smith on the Tr. See. 4, 5 
Cambridge Repos. vol. I. p. 359. vol. II. p. 241. Purves’s Humble 
Attempt. 


Waterland’s Def. vol. I. p. 124. Grew onthe Arian Hypoth, 


3. Is Christ called the Son of God because his hu- 
man nature was miraculously derived from the Father ? 
What is the Scripture doctrine of his Sonship ? 


Watts, vol. V. p. 230. Fuller’s Essays, Part II. p.127. Sykes's 
Tr. of the Chr: Relig. Smithon the Trinity, Sec. 2—5. Smith’s Scrip. 
Test. Book III: Chap. II. ‘WNares’s Remarks, p: 54. 


HOLY SPIRIT. 


1. Proof of his Divinity. 


Dwight, vol. II]. Serm. 70. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 192. Barrow’s 
Works, vol. II. p. 358. Wardlaw, Disc. IX. Storr’s Doctr. Ch. § 45. 
Gerhard, Tom. I. p. 303. Mastricht, Lib. Il: Cap. 27. Watts, vol. 
V. Diss. 5. Calvin’s Inst. Book 1. Chap. 13. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. 
Band 1. §. 286—256. Doderl. vol. I. p. 396—398, and 401. Guyse 
on the Holy Ghost, p. 21—223. John P. Smith’s Scrip. Test. vol. IT. 
App. No. Il. p. 742. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. I. p. 470—478.— 
Priestley’s Early Opin. vol. II. B. II. Chap. 9. Yates’s Vindica. Part 
III. Ch. X. 

Hawker’s Serm. 5—8. Robinson’s Ch. Syst. vol. II. Ess, 32—36. 
Doddr. Lect. vol. II. p. 179. Witherspoon, vol. IV. Lect. 11.. Howe's 
Works, vol. V. p. 208. Anselmi Op. p. 49—61: Ambrosii Op. 
Tom. II. p. 600—700. Hey’s Lect. vol. Il. p. 422. Zacharia’s Bibl. 
- Theol. vol. I. Sec. I. p. 76 81. Junii Op. p. 1870. Prideaux’s Lec- 
tiones, Lec. 20. "Wegscheider’s Inst. Pars II. Cap. III. § 86.. Wheatly 
on the Creeds. p. 157—183. Turrettin, Tom. 1. Loc. III. Qu. 30, 31. 
Witsii Exercitationes, Ex. 23. Basiliide Sp. S. Didymus deSp. 8. 
Pearson on the Creed, p. 314, Fratres Poloni, Tom. i Cap. XXII. 
Tom. IY. p. 455. 
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2, Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

Dwight, vol. III. Serm. 70. Gill, vol. I. Book I. p. 244. Ridgeley, 
vol. I. p. 118—195. Wardlaw, Disc. IX- Guyse on the Holy Spirit, 
p. 12. Noesselt’s Opusc. Fasc. I. p. 331. Scott's Ess. 13. Doederl. 
vol. 1. p. 399. Gerhard, Tom. I. p. 319. Schleusner’s Lex. Mid- 
dleton on the Gr. Art. p. 167, (Lond. Edit.) Smith’s Ser. Test. vol. 
{I. Appendix, No. II. p. '745. vol. 1. p. 374. Bible News, Part II. 
Let. 2. 3. 

Melancthonis Op. Part I. Hawker’s Serm II. III, Owen onthe 


Spirit, Book I. Ch. 4. Pearson on the Creed, p. 309. Keil, in Flatt’s 
Mag. 4. St. 34. 8. 


3. Intelligibleness and practical uses of the Scripture 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Wardlaw, Disc. 10,11. Hawker’s Serm.J. Doederl. vol. E. p. 
401. Melancthonis Op. Pars II. p. 331. Calvin’s Inst. Book I. 


Chap. I. Guyse on the Holy Spirit, p.224. Noesselt de Inter. Test. 
Spir- Sane. 


DIVINE PURPOSES, OR DECREES, PARTI- 


CULARLY THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 


Calvin Op. Tom. VIII. Pars II. Ridgeley, vol. I. p. 204—267- 
Ddwards, vol. V. p. 351—412. Bellamy, vol. I. p. 124—370. Erasmi 
Op. Tom. V. p. 394. Episcopii Op. Tom. II. Turrettin, Tom. I. 
Loc. IV. Mastricht, Lib. III. Cap. I. Dwight, vol. I. Ser. 14, 15. 
Hopkins, vol. 1. Chap. 4. Berry St. Serm. vol. I, Serm: 11. Lime 
St. Serm. vol. I. p, 145. Arminii Op. p. 98, 458. 634. Storr’s Doc. 
Chr.§ 74. Doederl. voi. I. p. 358. Stapfer, Tom. I. Cap. ITI. Sec. 5. 
Tom. IV. Cap. XVII. Smalley’s Serm. 14, 15, vol. 1. Letters to 
Unitarians, VII, and VIII. Reply to Dr. W- Ch. IX, and Appendix, 
p- 336. Burton’s Essays, Ess. 23—25. Chalmers, (New Ser.) Ser. XT. 
Twisse, Diss. de Scientia Med. p. 205. Calvin’s Inst. Book III. 
Ch. 20-24, Weeks on Decr. Limborch, p. 311. Brown’s View 
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of Nat. and Rev. Relig. Book Il. Chap. III. Zanchii Misscel. de 
Predes. Lib. 11. Witherspoon, vol. IV. p.'75. Butterworth on Mor- 
Gov. Part IV. Brown’s Bod. of Div. p. 140. Leighton’s Lect. 10. 
Muntinghe’s Theel. p. 429—433. Rheinhard’s Vorl. ub. die Dogm. 
Loe. VIII. Fuller’s Gos. Worthy, p. 105. Vossii Hist. Controv. 
Pelag. Lib. VI. Tournely, Prael. Theol. de Gratia. . Baxter’s Cath. 
Theol. PartI. Jablonski’s Opusc. Tom. IV. p. 467. Brettschneider’s 
Handb. B. IL. p. 89—116. 

1. Statement of the doctrine. Proof arising from 
the perfections of God. Has the foreknowledge of 
God in all cases a certain connexion with his pur- 
pose? And if so, upon what principle does that con- 
nexion rest ? 


2. Scripture Evidence. 'Texts asserting or imply- 
ing the doctrine. Do particular predictions prove it ? 

Objections. Consider how far Objections arise from 
misapprehension or misstatements. 

Obj. 1. The doctrine of Divine Decrees is inconsistent 
with the benevolence and justice of God. 


Obj 2. The doctrine destroys moral agency and ac- 
countability, and makes man a mere machine. 

Doederl. Pars I. p. 603, 604. Edwards, vol. V. p. 359. Letters to 
Unitarians, VIII. Reply to Dr. W. Ch. IX. 

Obj. 3. The doctrine is inconsistent with the sinceri- 
ty of the divine commands and invitations. 


Here inquire into the propriety of the distinction 
frequently made between the secret and revealed will 
of God. 

Edwards, vol. V. p. 356—359, 
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Obj. 4. The texts which speak of Election and Rep- 
robation, are to be understood of whole nations or 
Churches, not of individuals. 

Calvin’s Inst. Book I[I. Chap. 21—24. Witsius on the Covenants, 
B. Il. Chap. 4: Bellamy, vol. 1. p. 390. Fuller's Essays, p. 109.— 
Park St. Lect. 9. . Letters to Trin. and Calvinists. Letters to Uni- 
tarians. VIII. Reply to Dr. W. Chap. IX. Dickenson on the five 


points, p. I. Whitby on Do. Dis. I. J. Newton’s Works. vol. I. p. 
162. Edwards, vol. V. p. 382. 


Willard’s Bod. of Div. Qu. 20. Cole on the Sov. of God, p. 59.— 
Toplady, vol. V. p. 249. Fathers of the Eng. Ch. vol. V. p. 373, 596. 
Also vol. VIII. p. 455. Scott’s Works, vol. II. p. 521. Do. Reply to 
Tomline, vol. I. p. 328. Hopkins, vol. Il. Chap. IV. Sec. 12. Tur- 
rett. Tom. I. Loc. TV. Mastricht, Lib. III. Cap. TV. Chandler’s 
Doctrines, p. 28—236. Ocuvres de Clande, Tom. IV. p. 433—493. 


Importance as the doctrine, and of declaring it faith- 


fully. Proper manner of stating and defending it. 
Errors to be avoided. 


Edwards, vol. V. p. 351—412. Letters to Unitarians, VIII. Re- 
ply to Dr. W. Ch. IX. 


MORAL AGENCY. 


1. The general object of metaphysics, or mental phi- 
losophy. How are we to discover the principles, or 
first truths of this science ? 


Brown’s Philos. Lec. 2—4. Reid’s Essays, vol. I. Ess. 1. Stewart's 
Phil. Introduction. Do. Phil. Essays, Prelim. Diss.andEss.I. Buf: 
fiers First Truths. Beattie, vol. [V. Burton’s Ess. Introduc. 

2. Meaning of the position, that man is a moral 
Agent.—Show that, moral agency continues through 
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all possible changes of disposition and character. —Ulti- 
mate ground of moral distinction.—Sources of obscu- 
rity. 
West on Mor. Ag. Part 1. Sec. 1. Edwards on the Will, Part I. 
Sect. 5. Edwards on Lib. and Neces. Brown’s Phil. vol. II. Lec. 82. 
Burton’s Essays, Ess. 13—16. 

Butterworth on Moral Gov Part I. Sec. 2. Part IV. Reid’s Essays, 
(Edin. Ed.) vol. 11. Ess. 1V. Ch. 4. Beattie, vol. VII. p.159. Ful- 
ler’s Essays, p. 24. 


3. What judgment are we to form of the nature of 
external, or bodily actions ; of intellectual exercises ; of 
volitions; and of the affections ?° Under the influence 
of what causes do these mental operations respectively 
take place, and what is their connexion among them- 


selves ? 

West on Mor. Ag. Part I. Sect. 2, 3. Spring’s Dis. p. 46. Ed- 
wards onthe Will, Part If. Do.on Lib. and Neces. Ch. V. _ Priest- 
ley on Lib. and Neces. Hartley on Man, vol. IlI.Ch. 11, 12. Locke 
on the Underst. Whitby, Dis. 4. Buffier, p. 287. Rheinhard’s 
Moral. Band I, p. 283—361. Brown’s Philos. voi. I. Lec. 17, 18. vol. 
II. Lec. 44, 49, 52. Burton’s Essays, Ess. 12, 17—22. 

Butterworth on Mor. Gov. Part HI. Sec. 2,3. | Melancthonis Op. 
Pars-If. p. 344.. Burgess on Orig. Sin, Part III. Ch. IV Sec. 5.— 
Calvin’s Inst. B. 1. Ch. 2—5. Synopsis Pur. Theol. Disp. 17. Har- 
mony of Confes, p. 58. Robinsons’s Chr. Syst. vol. I. Ess. 14. Fa- 
thers of the Eng. Ch. vol. VIII. p. 460. Baeillii Op. Tom. If. p. 613. 
Bernardi Op. p. 901—920. Hey’s Lec. vol. III.p. 156—194. Phys. 
and Metaphys. Inquiries, p. 273. Reid, vol. III. Ess, IL: Ess. 'V. Ch. 
4. Turrett. Tom. I. Loc. 10. Beattie, vol. VIL. p. 175. Staudlin’s 
Moral, § 25—33. 


4. What is the doctrine of moral or philosophical 


necessity 2? What arguments may be used to support 
it; and what objections lie against it ? 
* 
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Belsham’s Ess. vol. I. Book I. Ess. 1. Dwight, vol. [V. Serm. 133, 
Spring’s Disquis. p. 171. Edwards on the Will, Part I. Sec: 3, 4.— 
Priestley on Lib. and Neces. Hartley on Man, vol. III. p. 458. Ed- 
wards on Lib. and Neces. Ch. I—III. VI, VIII. Sykes’s Princip. 
of Relig. Ch. III. Leibnitz, Tom. I. p. 117. Reid’s Essays, vol, Il. 
Ess. 4, Park St. Lectures, 10. Butler’s Anal. Part I. Ch. 6. 

Melancthonis Op. Pars II. p. 344. Beattie, vol. I. Part II. Sec. 3. 
Butterworth on Mor. Gov. Part III. Sec. 4—6. Clarke’s Remarks.— 
King’s Orig. of Evil. Ch. V. Jackson’s Defence of Hum. Lib. Gib’s 
Contemplations, Part III. Toplady, vol. VI. Ch. I—VII. Fathers 
of the Eng. Church, vol. VIII. p. 537. Bramhall’s Works, vol. III. 
Selec. on Atone. p.1. Fuller’s Gospel Worthy, p.118. Warburton’s 
Diy. Lega Part I. p. 46—55. 


5. What is meant by ability and inability, natural 
and moral ? 


Books the same as above. 


6. The existence of moral evil. What agency has 


God respecting it ? Cautions to be observed in our 
treatment of this subject. 


Hopkins, vol. 1. Ch 4. West on Agency, Part II, Sec. 1—5.— 
King’s Orig. of Evil. Edwards on the Will, Part IV. Sec. 10.~ 
Rheinhard’s Dogm. Loc. VI. Review of Williams and J. P. Smith, 
{Chr. Obser. vol. V.] Edwards’s Diss. on Lib. and Neces. Ch. VIII. 
Clarke's Ing. into the Cause and Orig. of Evil. [Boyl. Lec. vol. III.} 
Priestley’s Disquis. vol. IT. Sec. 10, Emmons’s Serm. Dwight, vol. 
{.Serm. 15. Turrett. Tom. I. Loc. VI. Qu. 7—8. Leibnitz, Tom. 
{.p.117- Burton’s Essays, Ess. 19, 20. 


Butterworth on Mor. Gov. Part II. ‘Williams’s Vind. Let. 5, 6.— 
Brettschneider’s Handb, B, II. Kap. 4. Review of Emmons. ‘Weg- 
scheider’s Inst. p. 114. Reid’s Ess. vol, II, Ess. 1V. Ch. IY. 
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ORIGINAL APOSTACY. 
1. Character and state of man before the fall. 


2. Scripture account of the fall. Its credibility. 
Difficulties attending it. 


Taylor on Orig. Sin. Edwards on Orig. Sin. Dwight, yol. I. Serm. 
22—27. Gill, vol. I. Book If. Whitby on Orig. Sm. Chauncy’s 
Diss. I, and II. Calvin’s Inst. Book I. Ch. 15. also, book II. Ch. I. 
Emmons’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. 12 Ridgeley, vol. I. Qu. 15, 16.— 
Storr’s Doct. Ch. Lab. IIT. Cap. II. Sec. I. Doederl. Tom. I. p. 563— 
574. Also, Tom. Il. p.6—30. Stapfer, Tom. I. Cap. Ill. Sect 9, 
‘Turrettin, Tom. I. Loc. VIII. and IX. Qu. 6—11. Mastricht, Book 
HI. Cap.9. Book TV. Episcopius, Tom. II. Lib. IV. Cap. I, II. Sec. 
5. Rheinhard’s Dogmat. Loc. V. Do. Moral, Band I. Smalley’s 
Serm. 2. vol. I. 

Bates’s Works, Ch. I, II, III. Witsius on Cov. vol. I. Book I. Ch. 2, 
and 8. Hopkins, vol. I. Ch. VII, Sect.2. Item, Ch. 8. Boston’s 
fourf: State, p- 3. Witherspoon, vol. [V- Lect. 14. Zacharia’s Bibl. 
Theol. vol. Il. Sec. 101—132. Muntinghe, p. 255, and 607- Har- 
mony of Conf. p. 58. Williams’s Vind. Appendix, Lett.17. Scott’s 
Reply to Toml. vol. I, p. 4. Toplady, vol. III. p. 348. Pearson on 
the Creed. Mordecai’s Apol: vol. II. p.614. Prideaux’s Lectiones, 
XXI. Dickenson on the 5 points, p. 63. Bellamy, vol. I. Sec. V.— 
‘Wegscheider’s Inst. Pars II. Cap. IV. Pars III. Cap.1 Oeuvres de 
Claude, Tom. IV. p. 493. Schott’s Opusc. Tom. II. p.51. Bretts- 
chneider’s Entw. § 87—89. Do. Hendb. Band I. p. 688—702. B. II. 
p. 17—89. Chandler’s Doctrines, p. 1—28. Jablonski’s Opusc. Tom, 
IY. p. 483. Leibnitz, Op. Tom. I. 


ees 


CHARACTER AND STATE OF MAN SINCE 
THE FALL. 


1. Proper mode of reasoning, and the sources of ev1- 
dence. Proof that all men are sinners. 
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Ridgeley, vol. I. Qu. 23—26. Dwight, vol. 1. Serm. 29, 30. West 
on Mor. Ag. Appleton’s Lectures, p. 89—112. Strong’s Serm. 6, 
”%. Smalley’s Do. vol. I. Ser. 9, 10. Bellamy’s Works, vol. I. Cal- 
vin’s Inst. Book II. Scott’s Essays, Ess. 5. Wilberforce’s View, 
Ch. Il. Park St. Lectures. Edwards, on Orig. Sin, Ch. 1. Do on 
the Will. Letters to Unitarians, Let. 5, 6. Reply to Dr. Ware, 
Chap. I—7. Rheinhard’s Moral, Band I. p. 367. Brettschneider’s 
Entwik, § 90—94. Taylor on Orig. Sin. Whitby on Do. Letters 
io Trin. and Calvinists. Let. 3. 

Burgess on Orig. Sin. Part I. Hopkins’s System, vol. 1. Ch. 8.— 
Magee on Atone. p. 96. Zanchius de Relig. Chr. Chemnitii Enchir. 
p-. 104. Storr’s Doctr. Chr. Spring’s Disq. Sec. II. Fuller’s Essays, 
p46. Turrettin, vol. I. Williams’s Vind. Robinson’s Chr. Syst. 
vol. 1. Doddr. Lect. vol. Il. Doederl. Tom. Il. p. 33—99- Zacharia’s 
Bibl. Theol. B. II. § 133—141. Emmons’s Sermons. Muntinghe’s 
Theol. p.356. Also, p.613. Reply to Wilberforce. Chauncy’s Diss- 
Allen’s Oracles of Reason, Ch. 5. Unitarian Tracts, p. 276. Chaun- 
cy’s Sermons. Mordecai’s Apology, vol. II. p. 632. Barklay’s Apo- 
logy, p- 109. Keil and Tzchirner’s Analekten, Band III. Stuck III. 
p- 163. 


2. Total depravity. Meaning and proof of the doc- 
trine. . 

Bellamy, vol. I. p. 199. Calvin, Book II. Ch. 3+ Wilberforce’s 
View, Ch. II. Appleton’s Lec. p. 125—135. Smalley’s Serm. vol. 1. 
Serm. 12, 13. Spring’s Disg. p.19. Fuller’s Ess. p. 46. Dwight, 
vol. I. Serm. 31... Park St. Lee. I, TI. Edwards on Sin. Emmons, 
Serm. 14, 

Magee on Atone. p. 96. | Cooper’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. 30. Doe- 
derl. Pars II. p. 32—70. Zanchii de Relig. Chr. Cap. VII. William’s 
Vind. Lett. 3, 4. Robinson’s Chr. Syst. vol. I. Ess. 13—18. Me- 
duila Theol. Lib. I. Cap. 12. Chemnitii Enchir. p. 104. Burgess on 
Orig. Sin, Part HI. Reply to Wilberforce. Burton’s Essays, Ess. 
27. Chalmer’s Serm. XIII. (New Ser.) 


3. Objections against the doctrine of total depravity 
from its supposed inconsistency with the goodness of 
God ; with the moral agency of man ; with the divine 
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commands and invitations ; and with certain texts 
which are supposed to indicate that unrenewed man has 
some degree of holiness. 

Appleton’s Loctures, p. 129. Doederl. Pars II. p. 190—193, West 
on Mor. Agency, Part II. Sec. 4. Fuller’s Essays, p. 46. Edwards 


on Sin, Part IV- Letters to Unitarians, VI. Lett. to Trin. and 
Calvinists, Lett. III. Reply to Dr. Ware, Chap. 1V—VIL. 


Reply to Wilberforce. Fellowes’s Chr. Philos. p. 117—126. 


A. Evidence from scripture, and from the appearances 
of human nature, that moral depravity is natal or 
innate. Objections considered. 

Bates’s Works, p. 104, 105. Ridgeley, Qu. 23—26. Dunia. vol, 
II. Serm. 32. Storr's Doct. Chr. Lib. IJ. Cap. I. Sec. 1. Edwards 
on Sin. Park St. Lec. 1]. Dr. Ware’s Letters. Reply to Dr. Ware, 
Chap. II. Taylor on Sin. Whitby on Do. Chap. IV, V. Apple- 
ton’s Lec. p. 114—116. 

Burgess on Orig. Sin, Part I. Prideaux’s Lectiones, Lec. 21. 
Turrettin, Tom. I. Loc. IX. Doederl. Part I. p. 52—85. 


§. How does the Bible account for the universal sin- 
fulness of Adams posterity? What was the connex- 
ion between him and them? What is the meaning 
and the proof of the doctrine, that his sin is imputed to 


them ? 

West on Mor. Ag. Part If. Sec. 5. Doddr. Lec. Vol. II. p. 210. 
Edwards on Sin, Part lV. Ch. 3,4. Emmons, Serm. 13. Avppleton’s 
Lec. p. 131. Dwight, vol. I. Serm. 32. Ridgeley, vol. I. Letters to 
Unitarians, Lett. VI. p. 44. Letters to Trin. and Calvinists Lett, 
III. Taylor on Orig. Sin. Whitby on Orig. Sin, Ch. I—IIL 

Burgess on Orig. Sin, Part II]. Chauncy’s Diss. Diss. II, IV. 
Schott’s Opusc. Tom. I. p. 313. Gilass’s Works, vol. III. p.68. Fel- 
lowes’s Chr. Phil. p. 126. 


6. Practical uses of the doctrine of depravity. 
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Fuller's Essays, p. 62. Doederl. Tom. Il. § 190. Reply to Dr. 
Ware. Ch. VIII. 


ATONEMENT. 


Owen's Vind. Evangel. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. Band III. Th. 1. 
Zacharia’s Bibl. Theol. Band II. § 142—151. Band III. § 179—196. 
Flatt’s Mag. Racovian Catech. Storr’s Pauli Brief an die Hebraer. 

Daubeny on Atone. Commenta, Theol. Tom. V. p. 227. Whit- 
man’s Key. Ocuvres de Claude, Tom. 1V. Cap. 12. "Wegscheider’s 
Inst. Pars ITI. Cap. 11. Munscher’s Handb. B. II. p. 204—241. B. 
LV. p. 263—319. Munter’s Handbuch, B. II. p. 305—348. 


1. The design and importance of the Divine law, 
and the necessity of sanctions. 


Appleton’s Lectures, p. 79, 82. Calvin, Book II. Ch. 8. Witsius 
on the Cov. vol. 1. Book I. Ch.3. Turrettin, Tom. II. Loc. 11. Flatt’s 
Mag. 9 St. p.'71. Selections on the Atone. p. 79. 


2. How does it appear that an atonement was neces- 
sary in order to forgiveness ? Is repentance merely an 
adequate ground of pardon ? 


Calvin, Book {f. Ch. I, and VI. Appleton’s Lectures, p.136—144. 
Magee on Atone. Dis. 1. Note 4, 5. Selections on the Atone. p. 290. 
Veysie’s Bamp. Lec. Ser. VI. Portall on Sacrif. Part I. Dwight. 
vol. II. Ser. 55. Gills Bod. of Div. vol. IL p. 193. West on the 
Atone. Ch. I. Turrettin, Tom. II, Loc. XIV. Qu. 10. Tom. IV. 
Disp. I, II. Balguy on Redemp. p. 24—56. Sykes on Redemp. Ch. ) 
{. Taylor and Hampton, p. 111. Mordecai’s Apol. vol. II. p. 642. 
Unitarian Tracts, p. 295. Brettschneider’s Handb, Th. II. p. 263. 


‘Tieftrunk’s Abhandl. in Staudlin’s Beitrage, 3 B. p. 112. Chalmer’s 
Sermons, Serm. VI. 


3. What representations do the Scriptures make of 
the design of Christ’s death 2? And what is implied in 
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those representations? Particularly ; was Christ a 
substitute for sinners, or, were his sufferings vicarious ? 
What relation had his suffering to the penalty of the 
law, and to the justice of God? Was human sin im- 
puted to Christ ? 


Bates, p. 80. 146—190. Wardlaw, Disc. VII. Witherspoon, Vol. 
IV. Lec. 16. Witsius, Vol. I. Book II. Ch. 8. Selections on Atone. 
p- 137—194. 251—265. Taylor and Hampton, p. 48. 108—233.—. 
Magee on Atone. Disc. I, II. and p. 17, 143, 181, 219. West on 
Atone. Ch. NI—VI, VII. Erskine’s Remarks on Inter. Evid. p. 90 
—97. Also, Sec. III. Nares’s Remarks on the Imp. Version, p. 135 
—173. Veysie’s Bamp. Lec. Serm. II. V. Ridgeley, vol. II. p. 275 
—288. Portall on Sacrif. Part IIT, TV. Balguy on Redemp. p. 12— 
16, Also p. 56—78. Outram de Sacrif. Lib. II. Cap. V, VI. Let 
ters to Unitarians, Lett. 1X. Murdock, Stuart and Dana’s Serm. on 
Atone. Crisp’s Sermons. Appleton’s Lectures, p. 145—156. Ed- 
wards, vol. II. Period II. Part 2. Reply to Dr. Ware’s Letters, Ch. 
X. Dwight. vol. II. Serm. 55, 56. Bellamy’s Tr. Relig. Delin. p. 299. 
Fuller’s Ess. p. 146—161. Calvin, Book I]. Ch. XVI. p. 547, Ch. 
XVII. Scott's Essays. Es. 9. Stapfer, Tom. II. p. 543. Tom. IV, 
p- 4385. Turrettin, Tom. IV. Disput. V, VI. Also, Tom. II. p. 463 
—484. Gills Bod. of Div. vol. IT. p. 202. Sykes on Redemp. Ch. V, 
and Observations, Ch. VI, and Observations. Mordecai’s Apol. vol. 
IT. p. 689, 782. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. II. p. 254—259. 265— 
—269. 278—286. Grotius de Satisfac. Letters to Trin. and Calvin: | 
ists, Lett. V. Storr, uber den Zweck Der Todes Jesu. 

Hopkins, vol. 1. Part 11. Ch. 3. Emmons. Serm. 13. Ludlam’s 
Ess. 1V. Griffin on Atone Part I. Ch.2. Robinson’s Syst. vol. I. 
Ess. 28, 29. Williams’s Vind. Lett. X. Hey’s Lec. vol. 11. p. 300— 
304. Fuller’s Gospel. Worthy. p. 111. Ch. Spectator, vol. II. yp. 
150, 151. Prideaux’s Lectiones, Lec. 19. Unitarian Tracts, p. 468. 
Huntington’s Thoughts on the Atone. 


A, The influence of Christ’s perfect holiness, or, his 
obedience to the divine law ? 
Edward's Works, vol. ViJ. p. 59. Also, vol. II, p. 194, Witsius on 
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the Cov. vol. I. Book II. Ch. 6. Dwight, vol. I. Serm. 56. Ridge- 
Jey, vol. II. p, 281. Magee on Atone. p.110. Outram de Sacrif. Lib. 
IL. Cap. TV. West on Atone. Ch. V. Turrettin, Tom. IV. p. 274. 
Griffin on Atone. Part I. Ch. 3,4. Doederl. Tom. Il. p. 401. Re- 
view of Griffin, Chr. Spec. vol. IT. 

Selections on Atone. p. 179. Fuller’s Essays, p. 134. Portal on 
Saerif. p. 838, Mordecai’s Apol. vol. IT. p. 730, and ‘738. Chauncy’s 
Univer. Salvation, p. 19. 


5. The design and influence of Christ’s death, first, 
in respect to sinners generally, and secondly, in respect 
to those who were chosen to salvation. 

Dwight, vol. If. Serm. 56. “Witsius, vol. I. Book II. Ch. 9. Bel- 
Jamy’s Works, vol. I. p. 390. Ridgeley, vol. IT. p.299. Selections on 
Atone. p. 171, 213, 278. Fuller's Essays, p. 173. West on Atone. 
Ch. X. Doederl. Tom. Il. p. 460. Burge on the Atone. p. 250.— 
Smalley’s Serm. vol. HW. Serm. 18. Chr. Spectator, vol. II. p. 152— 
159. Strong’s Benev. and Misery, p.222. Whitby’s Disc. I. Bar- 
row’s Sermons on Universal Redemption 


Cole on the Sov. of God, p. 145. Owen's Salus Electorum. Grif- 
fin, Part I, II. Spaulding’s Univer. destroys itself. Part I. Lett, I, 
II. .Huntington’s Calvinism Impr. 


6. Consistency of the Scripture doctrine of the Atone- 
ment with the free grace of God in the salvation of be- 
lievers, and with the justice of God in the destruction of 
the wicked. 

Dwight, vol. IT. Serm. 57. Selections on Atone. p. 325. Veysie’s 


Bampton Lec. Serm. VII. Magee on Atone. p. 116. West on Atone, 
Ch. VIII. 


7. Practical importance of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 
Wardlaw’s Discourses, VIII. Magee on Atone. p.265. Erskine’s 


Remarks on Inter. Evid. p. 103, and 112. Dwight, vol, II. Serm. 57. 
Veysie’s Bamp. Lec, Serm, VII. Selections on Atone, p. 365, Re- 
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ply to Dr. Ware's Letters, Ch. X. Taylor and Hampton, p. 115. 
Also, p. 276. 


—— 


REGENERATION, 


1. Nature of Regeneration. 


Dwight, vol. III. Serm. 74. Bellamy, vol. I. p. 226. Scott’s Essays, 12. 
Backus on Regen. Disc. I. Doddr. Lec. vol. III. p. 420. Park St. Lec. 5. 
Doddridge’s Ten Sermons. Appleton’s Lectures, XV. Strong's 
Serm. vol. I. Serm.10. Smalley’s Serm. vol. 1. Serm. 16. Doederl, 
Pars IT. p. 507—519. 678—686. Calvin, Book II]. Ch. 3. Wither- 
spoon’s Works, vol. I. p. 85. Emmons’s Serm. vol. II. Serm. 9. Wit- 
sius on the Cov. vol. I. Book III. Ch. 6. Leighton’s Lectures, Lec. 
15, 16. 

Owen on the Holy Spirit, p. 115. Burton’ Essays, 29. Boston’s 
Pourfold State, p. 153. Fuller's Ess. p.'77. Charnock’s Works, vol. 
II. p. 29. Supplem. to Taylor on Orig. Sin, p. 150. Brettschneider’s 
Handb. B. I1.p. 503—543. Dr. Jarvis’s Conven. Serm. John Scott's 
Inquiry. Wegscheider’s Inst. Theol. p.337.  Noesselt de interno 
Test. Spir. Sanc. Wright’s Treatise on being born again. Maccovii 
Loc. Com. Cap. '70, 71.  Gill’s Bod, of Div. vol. II. p. 268. Scott's 
Reply to Tomline, vol. I. p. 143. Maastricht, Lib. VI. Cap. 3. 


2. Necessity of Regeneration. 

Appleton’s Lec. Lec. 16. Dwight, vol. III. Serm. 73. Scott's Es- 
says, 12. Boston’s Fourfold State, p. 190. Backus on Regen. Disc. 
II, IV. Dodd. Lec. vol. IT. p. 457. Charnock’s Works, vol. IL. p. 
1, Doddr. Ten Sermons on Reg. 


3. Author, or efficient cause of Regeneration. 

Edwards, vol. V. p. 413—504. Dwight, vol. III. Serm. ‘70. Ridge- 
jey, vol. II. p. 23. Owen onthe Holy Sp. p. 72. Park St. Lec. VI.— 
Whitby’s Disc. I1I. Letters to Unitarians, Lett. X. Doddr. on 
Regen. , 

Bates, p.'712. Gill's Bod. of Div. vol. II. p. 272. Robinson’s Syst. 
vol. I]. Ess. 37—39. Fuller's Gosp. Worthy, p. 131. Doddr. Lec. 
vol. IIT. p‘ 525, Charnock, vol. II. p. 82. 
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4. Means of Regeneration. 


Dwight, vol. IV. Serm. 135—139. Owen on the Holy Spirit, p. 
115. Park St. Lectures, VII, VIII. Charnock, vol. II. p. 154. Ap. 
pleton’s Lectures, p. 216—228.. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. B. TI. Th. 1. 
Doddr. on Regen. 


5. Evidences of Regeneration. 


Edwards on the Affec. Bellamy’s Tr. Relig. Delin. Dwight, vol. 
UII. Serm. 88—90. Backus on Regen. Disc. V, VI. Spring’s Es- 
says. Appleton’s Lec.p. 205215. Edwards's Remarks on the Reviv. in 
WN. Eng, Doddr. on Regen. 


6. Regeneration, a work of Sovereign Grace. 


Cole on the Sov. of God. - Dickenson on the five Points, and Let- 
ters. Letters to Unitarians, p. 57—62. Reply to Dr. Ware’s Letters, 
p. 193—196. Letters to Trin. and Calvinists, p.59. Zacharia’s Bibl. 
Theol. B. TV. S.233—259. Doddr. on Regen. 


CHRISTIAN VIRTUE, OR HOLINESS. 


1. General nature of Holiness. 


Edwards's Nat. of Tr. Virtue. Do. Works, vol. II. p. 396. Hop- 
kins on Holiness, Sec. 1. Shaftesbury’s Char. vol. IJ. Treat. IV. vol. 
TIL p. 194—198. Brown’s Ess. on the Char. Ess. II, Park St. Lec. 
tures, III. Butler’s Diss. on the Nat. of Vir. (Vid. Analogy.) Paley’s 

-Mor, Phil. Ch. VII. Price on Mor. Ch. 7—9. piles Serm. 78— 
80. Brown’s Phil. Lec. '73—81. 


Doddr. Lec. vol. I. Part 111. Prop. 48, Hutchinson’s Mor. Phil, 
vol, I. Ch. 3. Fiddes’s Tyea. on Moral. Staudlin’s Lehrb. der Moral 
§143—54. De Wette’s Sittenlehre, § 83—90. Strong’s Serm, II. 
yvol.2. Burgh’s Dig. of Hum. Nat. 


2. Consistency between general benevolence and the 
private affections, 


Hopkins on Holiness, Sec. VL Dwight, vol, II, pene 96-~98: 
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Edwards's Works, vol. II. p. 396. Smalley’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. %, 
Rheinhard’s Moral, Band III. p. 122. Price on Mor. p. 218. 


ae 


PARTICULAR BRANCHES OF CHRISTIAN VIRTUE. 


Scougal’s Life of God in the soul. Bates’s, Baxter’s, and Howe's 
Practical Works. Doddr. Rise and Progress of Relig. Emmons’s Ser- 
mons. Dwight’s Theol. Hugh Knox’s Aph. Essays. Spring’s Es- 
says. Evans’s Sermon’s on the Ch. Temper. 


1. Repentance. Meaning of the word in the New 
Testament. Relation of godly sorrow to repentance.— 
Repentance immediately obligatory on all men. Should 
be inculcated by ministers. 


Calvin’s Inst. Book IIT. Ch.3, also Ch. 6—10. Ridgeley, vol. 11. p. 
84. Scott’s Works, vol. IV. p. I. Doederl. Tom. II. p. 624—635.— 
Strong’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. 43. Smalley’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. 17.— 
Dwight, vol. III. Serm. 77. Turrettin, Pars ITT. p. 619. 

Saurin’s Serm. vol. II]. Serm. 9. Walter’s Disc. p. 369. Gill's 
Body of Div. vol. III. p. 25. Dickenson’s Letters, p. 129. RoBinson’s 
Syst. vol. II. Ess. 40. Spring’s Ess. ‘7. Ostervald’s Theol. Sec. IV. 
Ch, 2.7 Zacharia’s Bibl. Theol. B. IV. § 228—232. Fuller’s Gospel 
Worthy, p. 86. 


2. Faith. Wts general nature. What is faith in 
Christ ? Saving faith distinguished from other kinds 
of faith—Practical influence of faith. 

Barrow’s Sermon’s, vol. II. Serm. 2—6. Halyburton on Faith.— 
Erskine on Faith. Calvin, Book III. Ch. 2. Bellamy, vol. I. p. 125, 
378, 426, 444, Ridgeley, vol. IL. p.59. Dwight, vol. III, Serm. 66.— 
Taylor’s Disc. on Faith. Hopkins’s Syst. vol. I. Ch. IV. Sec. 6.— 
Spring’s Essays, 8. Witherspoon’s Serm. on the connexion between 
Justif. by Faith and Sanctif. Scott’s Works, vol. IV. p. 127. Do 
Essays. Edwards's Works, vol, IV. p. 419. Fuller’s Gosp. Worthy. 
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Part II, Eyskine’s Dissertations, III. Chalmers, (New Series.) 
Serm. 9. 

Review of Erskine, [Ch. Herald, vol. II-] Bates, Chap. VII. p. 597. 
Witsius, Book III. Chap. 7. Gill, vol. ITI. p. 48. Dickenson’s Let- 
ters, p. 107. Robinson’s Syst. vol. II. Ess. 41, 42, and 46—51.  Os- 
tervald’s Theol. Sec. 4. vol. 1V.Ch. I. Zacharia’s Bibl. Theol. Band 
IV. § 220—227. Tillotson’s Serm. vol. II. p. 219—228. Amer. 
Preacher, vol. 1V. Serm. 61—63. Doederl. Part II. p.590—674. Tur- 
rettin, Pars II. p. 610. . 


3. Submission, Humility, meekness, and forgive- 
ness. Importance of this class of Christian virtues. 


Calvin, Book Ill. Ch. 12. Emmons, Serm. 18, 20. Gill's Bod. of 
Div. vol. ITI. p. 151--165. Edwards on the Affections, (Works, vol. 
IV.) Evans onthe Chr. Temper. Scougal’s Life of God in the soul, 
p- 96. Bates, p. 165. Smalley’s Serm. vol. II. Serm. 14,15. Hop- 
kins on Holiness. Do. Dialogues. Spring’s Ess. 9, 12. Strong’s 
Serm. vol. I. Serm. 18. 


4. Prayer. I, Its general nature and grounds. Ob- 
ligatory on allmen. In what manner are the unregen- 
erate to be addressed on the subject ?—2. The efficacy 
of prayer. 

Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 140—143. Calvin, Book III. Ch.20. Ridge- 
ley, vol. IJ. p. 455. Scott’s Ess.23. Edwards, vol. III. Witherspoon, 
vol. II. p. 7. Emmons, Serm.20. Howe’s Works, vol. II. p. 449.— 


Goodwin's Select Cases, Il. Oeuvres de Fenelon, Tom. III. Spring’s 
Essays, Ess. 11. Mordecai’s Apol. p. 665. Price’s Disser. III. 


5. Growing conformity with the divine law, or 
progressive sanctification the duty of all Christians. 
Means of promoting it. 

Newton’s Works, vol. I. p. 171. Goodwin’s Treat. on Growth in 


Grace. Owenon Mortif.of Sin. Do. on Spir. Mindedness. Fraser 
onSanetif, Calvin, Book III: Ch. 6—9. Dwight, vol. III. Serm. 83, 
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86. Witsius, vol. I]. Book III. Ch. 12. Ridgeley, vol. II. p. 76—91. 
Gill, vol. IL, p. 302. Owen on the Holy Spir. Book IV. 

Ostervald’s Theol. Part II. Sec. 1V.Ch6. Marshall on Sanctifi— 
Turrettin, Tom. I. Loc. XVII. Quaes. 1, 2, Robinson’s Syst. vol. 
H. Ess, 51—57. Hopkins, vol. IT. p. 193.’ Mastricht, Lib. VI. Cap. 
8. Doederl. Tom. II. § 327 335, p. 687. Wegscheider’s Inst. p 
340, : 


JUSTIFICATION. 


1, Its general nature and grounds. 


Owen on Justif. p.479. Calvin’s Inst. Book III. Ch. XI. Ridge- 
ley, vol. II. Stapfer, vol. I. p. 359. Guyse’s Pref. to Romans and 
Notes. Witherspoon, vol. IV. Gill, vol. II. p. 228. Storr’s Doct, 
Chr. §117. Turrettin, Tom. IJ. Loc. XVI. Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 
64. Hopkins, vol. II. p. 53.° Koppii Nov. Test. Tom. TX. Gerhard, 
Tom. VII. Scott's Essays, 12. Taylor's Key to Romans. Edwards 
on Justif. (Works, vol. VII.) Smalley’s Serm. vol. II. Serm. 9. - 

Noesselti Opuse. Selections on’ Atone. p. 105. Rawlin on Justif. 
Brown Vind. p. 1—273- Witsius, vol. I. Cooper’s Serm. vol. IT. 
Serm. 28,29. Zanchius de Relig. Chr.Cap. 19.  Scott’s Rep. to 
Tomline, vol. I. p.210. Brown’s body of Div. Book V. Ch. 2. Os- 
tervald’s Theol. See. 1V.Ch:5. Zacharia’s Bibl. Theol. B. TV. § 260 
265. F. G. Marsh’s Serm. Ludlam’s Ess. 5. Mastricht, Lib. VI! 
Cap.6. Macknight on Epis. vol. Ill. Ess. VI. Oeuvres de Claude, 
Tom. XIV.p.'75. Philips’s Doe. of Justif. Whittaker’s Two Serm- 
Gabler’s Journal fir aus Theol. Lit. Band IV. p. 229. Brettschnei- 
der’s Entw.§ 108. Doederlein, Part II. p. 383—408. 


2. Peculiar office of faith in justification. 


Barrow’s Works, vol. II. p. 41. Dwight, vol. II. Serm. 65—67. 
Witsius, vol. 1. Book III. Ch. 8. Calvin, Book III. Ch. 11. Ridge- 
ley, vol, II. p. 48. Fuller’s Gosp. Worthy, p. 139. Dickenson on the 
five Points, p. 151. Stapferi Theol. Tom. IV. p. 549. ‘Turrettin, 
Tom. Il. Loc. XVI. Quaes. ‘7. Edwards, vol. VII. 

Morus’s Epit. Theol. Chr. Pars V. Cap. I. Tillotson, vol. 11. p. 
346, Rawlin on Jus. by Faith. one Vind. p. 280. Noesselti 

J 
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Opuse: Fase. I. p.69. Dickenson’s Letters, p.210. Owen on Justif: 
p: 110. Robinson’s Syst. vol. II. Ess. 43—45. E.G. Marsh’s Serm. 
p. 112. 


3. Consistency of St. Paul and St. James in relation 
io this subject. 


Bulli Op. Harmonic. Apost. Dwight, vol. II. Serm.68. Erskine 
on Faith, (Appendix.) Doederlein, vol. II. Part II. § 328,329, Er- 
nesti Doct. Discrep. Note. Koppii Nov. Tes. Tom. IX. Fasc. I: Ex- 
cur..2. 

Owen on Justif. p. 676. Turrettin, Tom. IV. p. 284. Robinson’s 
Syst. vol. II. Ess. 45. ‘Tillotson, vol. IT. p. 363, 481—484. Brown’s 
Vind. (Appendix.) Chap. 1V—VIII. 


_ 4. Moral tendency of the doctrine, with answers to ob- 
jections. 


Dwight, vol. I. Serm. 69: Owen on Justif. p. 484. Smalley’s 
Serm. vol. II. Serm. 9. Calvin, Book HI. Ch. 16. Cooper’s Serm 
vol. II. Serm. 29. Witherspoon, on the connexion between Justif. by 
faith and Sanc. 

Witsius, vol. I. Book ITI. Ch. 8. Robinson’s Syst, vol. [1. Ess. 44, 
45: 'Tuckney’s Praelec. Theol. Pars 1. p. 26—302. 


PERSEVERANCE GF THE SAINTS. 


Dickenson on the five Points, p. 182. Whitby on the five Points, 
Dis. V. Wesley’s Serm. vol. 1. Hopkins, vol. II. Zanchii Miscel. de 
Persever. Sanctorum, Witsius, vol II. Book III. Ch. 13. Ridgeley, 
vol. Tf. p.100. Park St. Lec. IX. Stapfer, Tom.1V. p. 400. Smal- 
ley’s Serm. vol. I. Serm. 19, 20. 

Cole on the Sov. of God, p. 376—233. Toplady, vol. V. Doddr. Lec. 
Gill, vol. Il. p. 313. Newton’s Works, vol. I. p. 162. Scott’s Works 
vol. IT. p. 521. 'Turrettin, Pars U1. Loc. XV. Qu. 16. Doeder!. vol. 
Il.p.651. Prideaux’s Lectiones, Lec. VI. Hornbeck’s Compen® 
‘Tom. I. Lib. I. Cap, 4. Chandler’s Doctrines, p. 347. 


1, Statement and proof of the doctrine. 
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2. Objections. First, from the exhortations to per 
severance, and the warnings against apostacy, whiclz 
are found in Scripture ; implying the possibility and 
danger of appostacy. Second ; from instances of the 
actual apostacy of Christians. Third ; from the ten- 
dency of the doctrine to promote negligence and sloth. 

3. The cautions necessary to be observed in preacl- 
ing and defending the doctrine. 


FUTURE STATE. 


7 
1. Intermediate state. Do men exist intelligent 


conscious beings between death and the resurfection ? 


Objections to the intermediate state, from the appear- 
ances of human nature in old age and at death, which 
are thought to imply that intelligence is extinguished 
with animal life : and from the texts of Scripture which 
represent death to be a state of inaction and rest. 


Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 164. Campbell’s Four Gosp. vol. TV. Notes 
on Matt. XXII. 23, 32. Ridgeley, vol. Il. Qu. 86. Gerhard, Tom. 
XVIII. p: 1—32, Panoplist, vol. XI. p.393—402. Belsham’s Essays, 
vol. I. Ess. 11,12. Priestly on Matter and Spirit, vol. I. Sec. 21.— 
Hopkins, vol. II. p. 213. Watt’s Works, vol. V. p. 448. Beattie’s 
Work’s, vol. VIII. p.29. Smalley’s Serm: vol. I. Serm. 23. Butler's 
Analogy, Ch. I. 

Warburton’s Div. Leg. Part II. p. 199, 228. Doddr. Lee. vol- II. p. 


455. Doederl. Tom. Ul. 163—173. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. II. p: 
338—378. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. Book III. Th.2. Brown’s Philos. 


Lect. 96—98. J. A. Turrettin, Tom. I. p. 195. Michaelis'’s Com: 
menta. Tom: I. No. 4. Gabler’s Journal, Band IV. 


2, Resurrection. What is implied in the Scripture 
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account of it 2 What connexion has the general resur- 
rection with the resurrection of Christ? See I. Cor 
XV. 


Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 164. _Ridgeley, vol. 11. Qu. 87. Gill, vol. 
Il. p. 374. Doederl. Tom. II. p. 472—507. Gerhard, Tom. X VIII. 
p» 285—375. Tom. XIX. p. 1—91. Chalmer’s Serm. (Ed. 1824.) 
Serm. 7. Calvin’s Inst. vol. II. Ch. 25. Avppleton’s Lec. p. 270—282, 

Com. Theol. Tom. II. p. 233—327. Also, Tom. I. p. 268. Tillot- 
son’s Serm. vol. X. Serm. 193, 194. Brettschneider’s Handb. B. II. p. 
378—409. Ostervald’s Theol. Lec. V. Ch. 3. Doddr. Lec. vol. If. p 
443. Boston’s Fourfold State, p. 310. 


3. Final judgment. Its general design in relation 
to God,—to man—and the universe.—T'ransaction of 
the judgment day. What views are we to entertain as 
to the length of time to be employed? Will all the 
sins of the righteous, as well as the wicked be brought 
to light ? 


Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 166. Watt’s Worldto Come. Calvin, Book 
III. Ch. 25. Barrow’s Works, vol. IT. p. 348. Ridgeley, vol. II. p. 
198. Gill, vol. II. Bates, p. 396. 457. Turretin, Tom. III. Loc. 
XXX. Qu. 6. Irving’s Orations. 

Doddr. Lee. vol. 11. p. 441. Doederl. Tom. If. Brettschneider’s 
Handb, B. I. p. 409—439. ‘Williams’s Vindication. Ostervald’s 
Theol. p. 382. Brooks’s Golden Key, p. 355. Boston’s Fourfold 
State, p. 332. Flatt’s Magazine. Foster’s Nat. Relig. Simpson’s Ess. 


on the Lang. of Scrip. 

4. Blessedness of the Righteous. In what will it 
consist ? ‘Will their intelligence and their enjoyment be 
progtessive ? 


__ Ridgeley, vol. 11, Qu. 90. Storr’s Opuse. Tom. II.p. ‘75. Gill, vol: 
I. p.495. Dwicht, vol. V. Serm. 169—~171. Bates, p. 477. With 
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erspoon, vol. Il. p- 219. Watt’s World to Come. Baxter’s Saint's 
Rest. Hewe’s Blessedness of the Righteous. mM 

Doederl. Tom. II. p. 533—551. Boston’s Fourfold State, p. 363 
Brettschneider’s Handb. B. II. p. 447—469. 


——— 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Appleton’s Lectures, Lec. 21—23. Dwight, vol. V. Serm- 167, 168: 
Ridgeley, vol. IT. Qu..89. Letters to Vidler. Irving’s Orations.— 
Edwards against Chauncy, Ch. 7—14. Strong’s Benev. and Misery. 
Purves’s Humble Attempt, p. 174—245. Doederl. Tom. TI. p. 173— 
203. Bates, p. 330—455, 535. Fiatt’s Mag. Zweit. St. p. 23—211. 
Chauncy’s Universal Salvation. Watt's vol. V. p. 637—659. Ed- 

- wards, vol. VII. p. 375. 

Stuart on aidy and aldéyo5 in Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. 2. No. 8. 

Burge onthe Atone. (Appendix:) Gill, vol. II. p. 169. 481. Fuller’. 
Gospel, its own Witness, p. 215. | Doddr. Lectures, vol. I. p. 464— 
482. Williams’s Vind. Letter 7. Spaulding’s Univer. destroys itself. 
Hammond’s Works, vol. I. p.'799. Burgess on Orig. Sin, Part, IV: 
Ch.5. Turrettin, Tom. Iff. Loc. XXX.Qu.7. Baxter’s Saint's 
Rest. Brook’s Golden Key, p. 161. Boston’s Fourf. State, p. 399.— 
Foster’s Nat. Relig. Ch. 9. Goodwin on the punish. of Sin. Gabler’s 
Journal, Band IV. p. 142. Simpson’s Essays, Part I. Brettschneider’s 

Handb. B. I. p. 469—490. 


1. In what will the misery of the wicked consist ? 
how are we to understand the forcible and terrific lan- 
guage of Scripture on this subject ? How should it be 
treated by ministers ? 

2. Duration of future punishment. What does 
reason teach 2 What is the testimony of God’s word ? 
To what causes of error are we specially exposed ? 


3. Reasoning of Universalists considered. 
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POSITIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


1. Sabbath. In what sense is the fourth command 
obligatory on Christians ? 


Dwight, vol. IV. Serm. 105. Ridgeley, vol. II. Qu. 115. Edwards 
vol. VIII. Serm. 26. Calvin, Book II. Ch. 8. Horsleys Serm. vol. II. 
Serm. 21—23. Doddr. Lec. vol. Il. p. 356. Prop. 151. Turrettin, 
Pars IT. Loc. XI. Qu. 13, 14. Panoplist, vol. X.p. 241, 246, 345, 355. 
Strong’s Serm. 20, 21. Chalmers, (Ed. 1824.) Serm 10. 

Robinson’s syst. vol Ili Ess. 65, 66. Durham’s Expos. p. 200. 
Hospinian de Fest. Dieb. Cap. 1I—IV. Mastricht, p. 1240. Glass’s 
‘Works, vol. IT. p. 381. 


2. Reasons for changing the day.—Proper mode of 
observing the Christian Sabbath. 
Dwight, vol. [V. Serm. 106, 108. Ridgeley, vol. If. Qu. 117—121. 


Edwards, vol. VIII. Serm. 26. Panoplist, vol. X. p. 198, 203, 353, 
354, 433, 440, 481, 485, vol. XI. p. 6, 11, 107, 111, 201, 206, 448, 454. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Hooker's Eccl. Polity. Dwight, vol. V. Ridgeley, vol. I. Dobbr. 
Lect. vol. 11. Hey’s Lect. vol. IV. p. 70, 110. Gerhard, Tom. XI, 
XII. Rheinhard’s Dogmat. Loc. XI. Doederl. Pars 11, p. 820—839. 

1. General view of the Christian Church, and the 
qualifications of members. 


Watts on Communion, Qu. IV: Dwight. vol. V. Serm, 149. 
Edwards, vol. I. 


Aytown’s Const. of the Church, Chap. II. Sec. 3. Erskine’s 
Disser. Diss. II. Rutherford’s Right of Presbyt.Ch.1, TV. Dan- 
beny’s Guide, Ciss. II. Owen’s Ing. Ch. I. 


2. Mode of admission. Propriety and importance 
of a creed. 
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Waits on Com.  Dunlop’s Preface to Assemb. Catech. Panoplisi, 
vol. IT. p. 313—318, and 359—365. Duncan on Creeds and Confes- 
sisons. Méiller’s Lect. on Creeds. 

‘Wheatly on the Creeds, p. 51. . Rutherford’s Right, p. 130. . Glass’s 
Works, vol. II. p. 58. 


3. Government and discipline of a particular church 
in regard to its own members. 


Gill, vol. III. p. 274. Potter’s Works, vol. II. Ch, I. _Hopkin’s, 
vol. IL. p. 407. Watts on Comm. 

Wise’s Vind. Aytown’s Con. of the Church, Ch. I. Sec. 1. Oster- 
vald’s Theol. Sec. V. Ch.3. Glass’s Works, vol. I. p. 191. 


4. Ecclesiastical government in the large sense. On 
what principles is its form to be determined ? 

5. Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and Congregation- 
alism. Advantages and disadvantages of each. 


King on the Prim. Ch. Chr. Magazine. Campbell’s Lect. on Ch. 
History. Bowden’s Letters. Calvin’s Inst. Book ITV. Owen’s In- 
guiry, Rutherford’s Right of Presbyteries, Ch. X. Also, Act. 15. p. 
355. Calamy’s Dioces. Episc. Skinners Truth and order. Chilling 
worth’s Apos. Inst. of Episc. Peirce’s Vind. of Dissenters, Potter's 
Works, vol. II. Ch. 4. Chauncy’s View of Episc. Miller’s Letters on 
the Const. and order of the Chr. Min. Hobart’s Apology. Panoplist, 
vol. XI. p. 350—373, 507—518, 537—545. 

Lindsey’s Vindication of the Church of Eng. Morinus de Sac. Ord, 
Essays on Episc. Daubeny’s Guide tothe Ch. Jameson’s Sum of 
Episc. Contr. Wise’s Vindication. Aytown’s Const. of the Chr. 
Chh. Ch. TI, TV. Doddr. Lect.vol. IT. p.342. Platforms of Presbyt. 
and Cong. Churches. oe on Episcopacy. Osgood’s Dudleyan 
Lecture: 


6. Officers of the church, particularly pastors and 
deacons. Mode of inducting them into office. ‘Fheir 
respective duties. 


Dwight, vol V, Serm. 150—155. Gill, vol III. Book II. Miller's 
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Letters. Doddr. Lec: vol. 1. p. 339. Hopkins, vol. II. Smith’s Lec. 
on the Sac. Office. 

Owen’s Inquiry. Bingham’s Antig. vol. I. Skinner's Truth and 
Order. Mastricht, Lib, VII. Cap. 2. . Morinus de Sac. Eccl. Ordin. 
Rutherford’s Right. Platforms. Wigglesworth’s Two Disc. 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


SUBJECT GENERALLY. 


‘Works of Peter Edwards, Pondand Judson, Jerram, Clarke, Reid, 
Clinton, Worcesterand Baldwin, Wall and Gale, West, Strong, 
Woods's Lectures onInf.Bapt. and Letters of David and John in 
reply. 

1. Evidence from the natural relation between pa- 
rents and children ; from the constitution of the church 
under the former dispensation ; from the New 'Testa- 
ment; and from Ecclesiastical History. 

Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 158. Ridgeley, vol. II. Qu. 166. Baldwin on 
Bap. Appendix, Sec. IIT. Gill, vol. Il]. Book 3. Bap. of Infants Rea- 
sonable, (Vid. Waterland’s Farther Vind. ‘Also, Tracts, No. 9.) Introd. 
and Arg. 1—5.  Erskine’s Serm. vol. II. Calvin Book IV. Chi 16- 
Doederl: Tom. II. p. 772—780. 'Turrettin, Tom. III. Loc. XTX. Qu: 
20. Cave’s Prim. Chris. Part I. Ch. 5: Bingham’s Antig. vol. TV. 
Gerhard, Tom. IX. p. 67—318. 

Janeway’s Letters, I—IX. Wegscheider’s Inst. p. 356. Brettsch- 
neider’s Handb. B. IT. p. 656—691. Addington’s Reasons, Part. IT. 


Ch.4, Buckminster’s Disc. on Bap. *s Lectures, vol. TV. p. 275. 
Dow’s Catech. Austin’s Reply to Merill” Hopkins, vol. II. “Witsius, 
IL. 


Book IV. Ch. 16. Robinson’s Syst. vol. 1. Ess. 88,89. Doddr. Lec. 
vol. II. Vossii Op. 'Tom. VI. p. 254. 

2. Arguments of Antipedo-baptists,—from the re- 
quisition of faith,—from the want of a positive com- 
mand,—and from the incapacity of infants, 
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Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 157. Ridgeley, vel. 11. Qu. 166. Gill, vol. 
. TH. p. 293. Clinton on Bap. Sec. 15.. P. Edwards, Chap.I. Jane- 
way’s Lett. 10, 11. Addington’s Reasons, Part. II. Ch. 3. 


3. Import of infant baptism. Its utility. Standing 
of baptized children. Duty of parents and the church 
in relation to them. 


Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 156. Hammond’s Works, vol. I. p. 607. vol. 
Il.p. 101. Bap. of Inf. Reasonable, p.50. Austin’s View of Chh. 
Ch. 12. P. Edwards, p. 184. 'Tenney’s Sum. View, Ser.3. Brabd. 
on Bap. 


MODE OF BAPTISM. 


What conclusion must we adopt as to the proper 
mode of baptism, from the signification of the original 
word ; from the circumstances of baptism recorded in 
the New Testament ; from the passages which contain 
allusions to baptism ; from the import of the rite ; from 
respect to custom, convenience or decorum ; and from 
ecclesiastical history. ‘ 

Ridgeley, vol. II. p. 416. Gill, vol. IIT. p. 307. Clarke's Defence, 
Ch. VI. Addington’s Reasons, Part I. Janeway’s Lett. 12. (Vid. 
Waterland’s Farther Vind. and Tracts, No.9.) Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 


159. Witsius, vol. II. Boo! . Ch. 16. Tillotson’s Serm. vol. f. p. 
512. Wood's 8th Lec. 


—— 


ee 
LORD'S SUPPER. 


1. Its design, utility, and perpetuity. 
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2. Frequency, and manner of the observance. 


Calvini Op. Tom. VIII. Pars. 1. Dwight, vol. V. Serm. 160, Cal- 
vin’s Inst. Book III. Ch. 17. Ridgeley, vol. II. Qu. 168—175. Fa- 
thers of the Eng. Ch. vol. VI. p. 474. Tillotson’s Serm. vol. II. Serm. 
25. Groveon the Lord’s Supper. Doolittle on Do. Watts on Com. 
Witsius, Book IV. Ch. 17. Gill, vol. III. p. 315. Doederl. P. 11. p: 
781.814. Flatt’s Mag. 11. St. p. 1. 

Robison’s Syst. vol. III. Ess. 90,91. Turrettin, Tom. ITI. Loc 
XIX. Qu. 21,22. Hammond’s Works, vol. I. Hawies’s Spir. Comp. 
Gale’s Reflec. Vosii Op Tom. VI. p. 426. Cudw. Intel. Syst. vol. IT. 
(Appendix.) Ocuvres de Claude, Tom. II. Brettschn. Handb. B. 
II. p. 697—770. Glass’s Works, vol. V. Lord’s Supper. Belion. 


3. Catholic Communion. 


Hallon Com. MasononDo, Wattson Do. Reviewof Hall and 
Mason in Ch. Spec. Gale’s Reflec. p. 76—74. Baldwin on Bap. 
Part I, Sec. I, IL. Foster’s Nat, Relig. vol. I. p. 331, Woods's 8th 
Lecture. 
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, 2. 
, Dear CHRISTIAN FRIENDS.—It is with no small degree 
of diffidence that we venture to address you in this public 
manner. Our motives, however, will, we trust, justify all 
that we hazard. We speak not with the assurance of eccle- 
siastical authority, but in the meekness of christian humility, 
and with the reverent spirit of filial love. We are the sons 
of the church; and we feel ourselves to be placed within 
these venerable walls to prepare for her service, and to carry: 
forward the glorious designs of our fathers. Surrounded as 
we are by numerous testimonials of parental kindness and so- 
licitude, we have felt it our privilege thus publicly to manifest 
our gratitude, and our unshaken fidelity to that blessed cause 
which you so ardently love. Our design, therefore, in this 
communication, is to give you a brief account of our Society, . 
and to unfold our views and feelings on the great subject of 
Missions. This we do with the greater confidence, because 
‘ we know that all your prepossessions are in favor of the ob- 
, ject. 

: In the year 1818, a few devoted servants of God, who had*” 

caught the spirit of Martyn, of Mills, and of Gordon Hall,#” 
& entered the Freshman class of this Institution ; and before the 
close of the year, they formed themselves into ‘* A Society of * 
Inquiry respecting Missions.”” ‘The number of members at” 
the end of the first year was twenty-three. The early re- 
cords of the Society evince a degree of zeal and devotedness 
which, we are sorry to say, has not since been fully sustained. 
The design of the Society is perhaps sufficiently intimated by 
its name. Its object is entirely practical ; and its members 
soon put forth strenuous efforts to make their influence felt 
abroad. In 1819, they published and circulated the Me- 
moirs of Simeon Wilhelm, a native convert of Western Af- 
rica, who, having repaired to England for his education, died 


a 


at the age of seventeen, after a short but brilliant career of } “ 


¥ 


christian contest and triumph. He was the Obookiah of Eng- _ 
Jand ; and like our own, was the means in the hand of God, 
of exciting a deep interest in the subject of missions. Many — 
other books, of a highly missionary character, were circulated | 
by the members of the Society. The receipts of the Trea+ 
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surer for the second year amounted to about three hundred 

dollars ; a part of which, however, came from the sale of books. 

The Society has prospered variously from that time down to 

the present. Since its commencement, it has embraced about 

four hundred members. Many of these ow in heathen ” 

lands. Greece, Palestine, Western Asia, Eastern Asia, the 

Sandwich Islands, the tribes of our own wilderness, and all 

parts of the'desolate West, are now enjoying the toils and 

prayers of those who founded and have supported this Society. 

About three years ago, we revised our constitution, and as- 

sumed the more general name of ‘¢ Missionary Society.”? Our 

present number is seventy ; many of whom have prayerfully 

determined “to go far hence to the Gentiles.” There is 

much more interest in the Society at the present time, than 

there has been for several years past. We are now endea- 

voring to establish a Missionary Reading-Room, and to en- 

large our Library. We hope by these and other exertions to 

lay the foundation for a permanent and increasing interest in 

the Society. We hope also that the measure of addressing 

our friends abroad on the general subject of missions, will be 

not the least among the means of sustaining this interest. 

Considering the position which this venerable College en- ‘ 

joys, connected as it is with the moral destinies of the world, 

no one can fail to perceive the great importance of this Soci- 

ety. Here we obtain all needful information as to the wants 

and sufferings of mankind. Here, if any where, are to be ile 

found those who are to penetrate the midnight of heathenism, x” 

and break in upon the slumbers of cruelty and wickedness. 

Here, the outbursting rays of an overruling Providence, coming 

from the four quarters of the earth, center with overt 7s 

brightness, and call upon many ‘a chosen vessel to bear the 

name of Christ before the Gentiles.” We feel ourselves 

bound together by a common interest, and for the promotion 

of a common object, viz. THE SALVATION OF A PERISHING 

WORLD. We are a small part of that grand missionary so- 

ciety, whose founder and head was Jesus Christ, whose first 
__ members were the twelve Apostles, whose field was the world, 
se first foreign missionary was Saul of Tarsus, and whose 
strength was the church universal. This noble. society 
has never been dissolved ; nor did its illustrious founder de- 
sign that it ever should be, till the gospel had been preached 

- to all mankind. 
The churches of Connecticut form another branch of this 
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society ; anda branch, we hope, possessed of all the vitality 
and holy energy of the parent institution. In view of ‘the 
mighty work to be accomplished, and its feeble progress in 
ages past, does it not become us to inquire, whether we are 
now doing al t we can to advance the missionary enter- 
prise ? The time was, when the original society moved sub- 
limely forward, trod down the mighty bulwarks of idolatry, and 
took her proud citadels as it were by storm. But, intoxi- 
cated with her first success, she sat down at her ease, while 
the enemy recovered his strength, and, bribing her forces, 
drew them over to his own ruinous cause. In consequence 
of this, the dark cloud of paganism, for fifteen centuries, brood- 
ed over the nations, and poured upon them a perpetual storm 
of misery and spiritual death. It is only about half a century 
since the church awoke from her guilty slumbers ; and even 
now, her efforts to save the world are few and feeble, like the 
first morning efforts of a strong man exhausted from excess of 
sleep. Shall this state of things continue? Shall we ride 
securely by in the ark of salvation, while six hundred mill- 
ions are sinking down to eternal death? Shall we dare 
to conceal the only light of this dark world, and that too in 
face of the most solemn commands of God,—in full view of 
the fact that, for want of this light, millions on millions are 
stumbling into endless perdition? These are solemn ques- 
tions ; and we think they should prepare our minds to look 
candidly at the question,— Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do??? If every christian would prayerfully examine the sub- 
ject, and obey the answer to this question, how soon would 
the world rejoice in the light of the gospel! It was in answer 
to this inquiry that Saul of Tarsus received his divine appoint- 
ment to a foreign Bion. To this same tribunal, no doubt, 
every christian-should submit the same question, though not 
expecting an audible answer. ‘The still small voice within 
is the rightful judge, and whose decision is the christian’s law. 

In our remarks upon this subject, we shall take it for grant- 
ed that the conduct of Christ and his apostles is the only pro- 
per standard of christian action. All admit that the spirit 
which animated the primitive church in her endeavors to chris- q 
tianize the world, ought to inspire every pious heart at the — 
present day. No one, we trust, will pretend that the motiy 
for spreading the gospel were any stronger at that time than 
at the present. Nor will any one maintain, that the difficul- 
ties now to be encountered are so much more appalling than, 
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those against which the apostolic church had to contend, as to 
justify maction. Then, it is true, the church enjoyed the gift 
of tongues, and the power of working miracles ; but now she 
wields the mighty energies of the press. Then, christianity 
went forth poor and despised, and stoo mble suppliant 
before the iron gates of pagan despotism, and gained access 
only by incessant importunity, and after a bloody struggle for 
existence. Now, the gates are thrown open, and christianity 
may,enter with little opposition or ceremony. Then, she had 
no testimonials to her excellence ; now, she can point to the 
noblest nations on the earth, as the monuments of her regene- 
rating influence and sustaining power. She now holds 
out to every people the blessings of science and art, of lib- 
erty and wealth, of present happiness and eternal life. 
We cannot stop here to eulogize the gospel. We are 
concerned rather to know how we shall give it to all man- 
kind. As our limits will not permit us to present the subject 
in full, we wish to hold up to your view some of its sublimest 
features, and quicken, if possible, the vigor of -your faith and 
the energy of your love and zeal. 

As before intimated, we infer from the last command of our ris- 
en Savior, “‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” that the church is essentially a missionary 
society, and that its grand object is, to extend the gospel to 
every people under heaven. We have only to recur to the 
history of the primitive churches, to perceive how clearly this 
doctrine was understood and acted upon by them. And we 
are persuaded that the conversion of the world is the wish and 
design of the American churches. We believe that the time 


has come, when every christian must feel constrained to urge 


upon every other christian a whole-souled devotion to this 
noble enterprise. Let us then consider, distinctly, the 
work to be done, and the means necessary to accomplish it. 

I. Great DIFFICULTIES are ta be encountered in chris- 
tianizing the world. 


There are now upon the earth at least six hundred millions ! 


of immortal beings who know nothing of the gospel, nor of 
their own awful destiny. ‘What is their moral condition ? 
They are pagan idolaters, almost to a man! They are sunk 
in pollution and crime of every description, and justified in 
ae their brutal debasement by the horrid sanctions of their reli- 
gion. Ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and burning pas- 
sion, all conspire to shield the consciences and harden the 
* 
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hearts of these perishing millions. What is their prospect ? 
«“ Upon the wicked, God shall rain snares, fire and brimstone 
and a horrible tempest ;” this shall be the portion of their cup.” 

But while, as we have remarked, the door of access is open, 
another difficulty meets us,—the want of men to enter the 
field. Men afi omen, who are ready to forsake their home 
and country, for the sake of obeying their Savior, are the prin- 
cipal means now required to urge on the triimphs of this cause: 
After a few bold champions have burst through the gates, and 
broken down the ancient barriers of idolatry and superstition, 
2 host of men must follow on, to keep open the breach, and 
garrison every post that is taken. Every missionary soon 
creates a demand for five or ten more. This will doubtless 
be the case till the gospel has taken firm hold of the hearts of 
many in every land, who will come forward and supply the place 
of missionaries. If the American Board could command the men, 
they would immediately double and treble the number now in 
the field. An auxiliary force of a thousand strong could be 
at once arrayed to good advantage, and with joyful prospects 
of successful action. . This number might be doubled annu- 
ally, for many years, and still the demand increase. , But 
this demand will have an end; and ere long, as the earth 
revolves her daily round, the heavens. will ring aloud with 
the shout of victory, and the song of universal praise. The 
difficulties attending this enterprise aré great and numerous, 
but not insuperable. an at, 

Il. The means by which this work is to be accomplished. 

From the word and providence of God we discover, most 
clearly, that the church, that is, christians individually and 
collectively, have an indispensable agency in converting the 
world. This, we perceive, enters into the whole scheme of 
redemption. That God can convert sinners without human 
agency, no one will deny; but that he usually does, no one: 
will attempt to prove. Tn love and wisdom he has seen fit to 
regulate, so to speak, the dispensation of his word and of his 
Spirit according to the faithfulness of his people. Where 
the word of God is not preached or disseminated, there is no. 
conviction or conversion. Where there is no prayer, ‘the 
Holy Spirit does not descend to make: the truth “the power 
of God to salvation.”” If this statement is true, we perceiye — 
an ample reason why the world now “lieth in wickedness > ahaa a 
we see most clearly at whose door lies the fearful responsibili- — 


ty. Alas! that the church of Christ should have proved so. 
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unfaithful !—that the sons of God should have betrayed his 
cause! Was there nothing important, or nothing binding, 
in the solemn command, * Go teach all nations ?”” Upon 
what command in the: whole christian code hangs’ mightier 
interests? From its neglect, hundreds of millions have per- 
ished !—yea, millions are now rushing down the stream of 
time into the bottomless pit! By simply obeying it, the 
rising generation could give the glorious gospel to the whole 
heathen world. © that God would stir up the present gen- 
eration, at least, to begin the work, and the next to com- 
plete it! To this end let all Sabbath School teachers in- 
‘fuse into the minds of their youthful charge the spirit of 
missions. | 
How must the compassionate Savior feel, in view of the 
past indifference of his people! To see millions, for whom 
he shed his precious blood, congregrating before the bar. of 
God to meet the stroke of eternal justice !—and that, too, in 
total ignorance of him and his gospel! This sacred deposit 
he left-in the bosom of his church more than. eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and there it still remains, while untold myriads 
perish for lack of knowledge! Had not the counsels of 
heaven committed the work of spreading the gospel to human 
agency, the world had long since been converted to Christ. 
Angels, with the speed of Gabriel’s wing, would gladly 
_ have appeared in every sky, to proclaim the joyful tidings, 
**To you a Savior is born, who is Christ the Lord.”- But 
how many are ready to plead ‘not. guilty,” because they 
have given a mite from their mint to send the bible to hea- 
then lands; and because they have offered a few heartless 
prayers for the missionary! It cannot be denied, that this, 
is the sum total of what 1s done for this cause by the greater 
part of professing christians. Of the many who give liberal- 
ly, a few,—and yet how few !—feel the sacrifice. In gen- 
eral, keen-eyed avarice can hardly detect the loss. But the 
time has come, when true christians can no longer “ dwell in 
their ceiled houses, while the house of the Lord lieth waste.’’ 
The light of truth and of providence conspire to shed an 
overwhelming brightness upon the path of christian duty, as 
__ to spreading abroad the news of salvation, 
ee There are many duties which ought to lie with great 
é weight upon the minds of christians at the present time. 
i hose of prayer and giving are so obvious, and so often ur- 
- ged, that we shall dismiss them with a word. All must ad-. 
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mit their essential importance. Prayer, indeed, hangs the: 
earth on heaven: cut this cord, and the earth will sink to the 
lowest hell. And it is benevolence alone that feeds and 
clothes these mortal bodies, and-offers these immortal souls of 
ours a happy home in heaven. But in the economy of grace, 
human charity must join with this charity divine, to carry on 
its heaven-born plan, and, uniting every link in the chain of 
providence, draw the earth quite up to heaven. But there 
are several other duties which deserve a spécial consideration. 

1. It is most clearly the duty of every christian to carry 
or send the gospel to the destitute. Our inability to go may 
be our own fault.. If so, most assuredly the responsibility 
still remains. But what circumstances can be alledged as 
an excuse from personal sacrifice of some kind, to promote 
this great and glorious object?, What have we that we did 
not receive? What have we that is too dear to be devoted 
to the glory of Him who has given us eternal life! What 
have we better than life ? and ‘‘ what is our life but a vapor,. 
which appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away ?” 
O how inseasible the christian church! How many profes- 
sors. of christian faith and zeal live in ease and splendor, with 
hardly an anxious thought. about who shall go, or who has. 
gone, to bear the news of salvation to perishing ‘millions ! 
Can this be right? Can the Savior smile upon such follow- 
ers? Can he, with such soldiers, prevail in the hour of bat- 
tle, against the powers of Satan’s dark. kingdom? How 
does the life of Jesus Christ,—of his holy apostles,—of the no- 
ble army of martyrs,—of our own modern missionaries, com- 
pare with the life of the great majority of professing chris- 
tians? The former renounced the world and all its pleasures 
for the sake of the gospel ; the latter, we had almost said, re- 
nounce the gospel for the sake of the world. Christian fa- 
thers and brethren, ought these things so to be? Ought not 
every child of God to resolve to go himself, or resolve to send 
some one to preach the word of life toa dying world ? 

2. It must certainly be the duty of all who are waiting for 
the glory of Zion, and. cannot give their own personal ser- 
vice to the heathen, to encourage their children and friends to 
consecrate themselves to this cause. How many doting fa- 
thers and doting mothers revolt at this idea! and yet, 
according to their solemn vows, they have given up their all 
for Christ and his cause! . How many pious sons and daugh- 
ters would gladly go to the heathen, did not their less devoted 
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parents forbid or discourage them! O that such parents 
might reflect now, before it is too late, what a curse they are 
bringing upon their own souls, and upon the souls of their be- 
loved children! How will their objection appear before the 
bar of God, in the sunbeams of eternal glory! But let the 
earth rejoice, that all christian parents do not feel and act 
in thismanner. Many a pious mother rejoices that her dear- © 
est offspring may break the bread of life to starving millions 
of other climes. Many would gladly deny themselves of 
earthly good, to multiply the heralds of salvation. Blessed 
mothers,—yea, ‘‘ twice blessed!” for time and eternity! 
And fathers there are, who have joyfully sent those of their 
own household to preach the gospel to the heathen. Such 
parents often transport their children, in their conversation, 
across the mighty deep, and lead them around the altars of pa- 
gan cruelty and superstition, and excite their youthful sympathies 
over the bleeding corpses.of perishing infants. They see the 
contrast between their conditions. The gospel is shown to 
be the author of all the difference. The question is put: to 
the little circle, ‘* Who will go and carry to these miserable 
beings the word of life??? One child and another with eager 
voice replies, “‘ Here am J, send me.”? That reply is often 


_ heard in heaven, and God is moved to accept the offer. How 
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is not beyond the reach of feeble capacities, nor of limited 


can christian parents fail to interest their little ones upon this 
great subject, which moves the powers of heaven, earth, and 
hell. But this they cannot do without information. In order 
to pray for this cause understandingly, to give judiciously, and 
to converse intelligently, we must be familiar with the im- 
portant facts which are brought to light by our missionaries 
and the American Board.’ And here permit us to recom- 
mend to all christian families, the Missionary Herald. All 
who wish to watch the progress of the gospel, and the tn- 
umphs of Zion’s King in the earth, ought to read this peri- 
odical. Indeed, we would venture to urge this matter, for 
we believe that ignorance on this subject has been the great 
source of that criminal indifference which has so long prevailed. 
3. The last duty which we shall now consider, is that of 
obtaining a clear scriptural view of God’s design to convert 
the world, and of his plan in accomplishing it. This surely 


powers. of observation. Prophecy is clear and explicit. And 
the book of providence is ever open, and written in language 
that all can read and understand. A lively faith that the 
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world is to be converted to God, will produce a course of 
lively and vigorous action, to bring about the glad event. 
And a just view of the plan of operations, will enable every 
one to see what part he can and ought to act in this great 
drama of christian life. If we distinctly recognize the agency 
of the church, the instrumentality of sacred truth, and the effi- 
ciency of the Holy Spirit, and each as essential to Zion’s 
prosperity, we shall: more easily perceive the reason why 
nothing is done when the church does nothing,—and more 
easily feel the responsibility and guilt of personal inaction. 
These three things God has seen fit to make the foundation 
of his plan, and indispensable to the salvation of a dying 
world. Shall we shut our eyes to this fact, and, withholding 
our agency, boast of the sovereignty of God, and cast upon 
divine benevolence the imputation of causing the world’s 
present condition? Shall we repeat the impious charge, and 
roll back upon infinite mercy the responsibility of permitting 
hundreds of millions to die without.the gospel, and sink down 
to hell? As well might a father charge the God of nature 
with willful murder, for taking the life of his child, which, 
while he was refusing to give it food, should die of hunger. 
No. Let the church make at least one fair experiment, be- 
fore she attempts to explain this moral phenomenon upon a 
theory so bold and impious. When she has laid out all 
her‘resources, and marshaled all her energies to act upon the 
heathen world ;—when she has bowed herself in the dust. be- 
fore the Lord, and cried mightily for its salvation, and still 
finds no good results, then let her charge the want of success 
upon divine sovereignty. The plan must be understood, and 
the several agents act well their parts, before its beauty and 
its efficacy will appear to the glory of God, the honor of the 
church, and the salvation of the world. 

Ill. The grounds for encouragement. 

These are numerous and’ animating. But we shall only 
glance at some of the most prominent. The providence of 
God has opened wide the door of access into almost every 
nation. The dark interior of Africa has been laid open to 
the broad light of day.. China is no longer inaccessible to 
the christian missionary. The people manifest great eager- 
ness for commercial intercourse, and an insatiable thirst for 
christian books. They welcome the missionary as a friend, 
and throng him and load him with kindness wherever he goes. 
The opposition of the government will no longer, there is 


il 
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reason to hope, be an insuperable barrier to supplying the 
millions of China with the word of God. There our beloved 
friend and instructor, Mr. Stevens, is pleading the cause of 
his Master. He left us about two years ago, and with him 
we feel a great interest in his adopted country. “Another 
- dear brother is soon to leave us for the same destination. 
We hope and believe that Yale College is to do much, under 
God, for the salvation of China. Many of her sons have 
their eye firmly fixed upon the glory of the achievement. 
They long to see the ‘* Celestia! Empire ;” they long to see 
it become the grand metropolis of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
The bible is translated into 160 languages, most of which 
are extensively spoken. Men and money are all that are 
wanted to give millions of copies to perishing applicants. 


These we trust the Lord will provide. A spirit is evidently 


abroad in the churches, which will not rest till the whole 
heathen world have the gospel. Men of wealth and influ- 
ence are coming forward and consecrating their all to this 
work. Already, in one of our large cities, there is an asso- 
ciation of wealthy merchants, formed expressly for the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of Christ in foreign.parts. Ma- 
ny christians are clinging to the promises of God, and looking 
for the return of primitive zeal and primitive success in Zion.: 
' Christianity.is now what she always has been. She was 
mighty even in her youth. She rose from the summit of 
Calvary, and, having rode through storms of persecution, sat 
peacefully down upon the throne of the Cesars! Again she 
will triumph,—not as before, to usurp the chair of state, and 
rule the nations with the rod of spiritual despotism ; but to 
rule in the hearts of men, with the scepter of peace. Let 
her primitive spirit be cherished and established, and her 
primitive success will immediately follow, and the whole world 
will speedily rejoice in the knowledge and the glory of God. 

IV. The Motives which should, induce every christian 
to engage in advancing this cause. Ate 

Whoever will embark in the great enterprise of converting 
the world, may be sure of promoting directly the glory of 
God, the salvation of men, his own personal holiness, his 
present and eternal happiness. i 

Whoever engages in this work, and improves his opportu- 
nities, may say at last with the Son of God, ‘J have glori- 
fied thee on the earth: I have finished the work which thou 


_ gavest me to do,” 
Sinners will be saved. an of millions will be res- 
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itted to thendicds ories of 
heaven, as a certain conse e of the, vigorous prosecution 
of this enterprise. ‘ he 

It needs no areimeme to show, that the man who goes 
about doing good, will increase in holiness. ** He that wa- 
tereth shall be watered also himself.” «* He that reapeth - 
receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 

If we follow the Son of God, we shall have the same kind 
of happiness which he enjoyed while on the earth. If we 
are ‘‘ workers together with God,” we must feel the blessed- 
ness of doing good. © O that christians could only learn by 
happy experience, how much more blessed it is to give than 
to receive! Even earthly benefactors are not insensible to 
this truth. 

But the prospect of future reward, in return for present toils, 
inspires the soul with strength and courage to endure to the 
end. Like him, ‘“ who for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame,” the christian looks 
for “glory, immortality, and eternal life,” as the end of all 
his labors. Would we have the reward of spiritual benéfac- 
tors, we have only to labor and pray for dying sinners... Would 


. we rise and tune our own with Gabriel’s harp, we have only 


to renounce the world, and to glory in nothing ‘save the cross . 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Would we be ranked in glory © 
with the excellent of the earth,—with the holy apostles,—with 
the noble army of martyrs,—with Whitefield, and Brainerd, 
and Edwards, and Martyn, and Mills? ‘¢ They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars, for ever and ever.” 
We must merit the distinction by the luster of our lives. * If 
we suffer with Christ, we shall also reign with him.” 


In behalf of the Missionary Society 
in Yele College, April, 1834. 


NB. The pastor, or some officer of the church, is re- 
spectfully requested to read this Circular, on some suitable 
occasion, to his people. b id 
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The Rev. Mr. Adams, pastor of Essex 
Sabbath after his return from a recent_ 
his Sabbath school. Simultaneously, on h 


of the pupils: 


Welcome pastor! now we meét you, 
' Once again assembled here; 
With the warmest love we greet you, 
ae. Yes, we say, with hearts sincere, 
Welcome, pastor! 
Friend so faithful—welcome here. 


Welcome, school-mates! all partaking 
our every pope and ag 


s by our pastor ae, 
ll we slight them— 
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me and powers be wasted, : 
r almighty grace? eh 


truth we oft have tasted, ay Sie j 
the world that truth efface ? A. Pas 
Blessed Saviour, ae " 
In our hearts thine image trace! F : 
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In our hearts must leave a trace ; 
Blessed Spirit, 
Fill our hearts with heavenly grace! 


Pastor! teachers! we can never 
Half our gratitude express; e 
May your prayers still rise with fervor, 
Till in heaven we finda place; ~ 
Faithful pastor! faithful teachers ! 
Pray, O pray, and never cease. 


* 


The Lost Child. 


A superintendent in Ohio, in acknowledging a donation of 
books from the Winthrop Sabbath School,.Charlestown, commu- 
nicates to that school this affecting account of a lost child: 


Some few years since, a young and happy family, con- 
sisting of a man, his wife, and four or five blooming and 
sprightly children, emigrated from the pleasant valley of 
the Connecticut to the West, and raised their log hut on 
the borders of one of the beautiful prairies of Illinois. 
For some time, the change in their manner of life, the 
novelty of every thing around them, the splendid prairie 
glittermg with brilliant flowers of every hue, the sweet 
singing of the cheerful birds in the grove where their hut 
was erected,—joining them in their songs of praise, and 
welcoming them to their new abode, and their morning 
labors,—made them rejoice, and thank God, who had 
followed them with mercies and loving-kindness in their 
long and weary way to that distant land, and who had now 
led them to so happy and beautiful a home. Their hearts 
burned with holy gratitude, as they looked upon the lovely 
scenery on every side, and dwelt on the glowing picture 
of wealth, and usefulness, and joy, which their imagina- 
tions had painted. 

Days and weeks of happiness rolled on, and every thing 
seemed brightening around them. At last the autumn 
came; the wild luxuriance and beauty of vegetation were 
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decaying, antl those clories on which they had gazed with 


so much rapture, were destined in their dissolution to 
scatter abroad the seeds of disease and death. The weary 
limbs and aching head warned them that the hour of 


sorrow was approaching. ‘The exposure of the father to _ 


the damps and chills of the autumn air, brought him first 
upon his bed of death; and, in quick succession, one 
after another of the little flock, on whose rosy and cheerful 
faces the happy parents had so recently gazed with joy and 
hope, were called to follow him to “the house appointed 
for all living,” till the poor widow was left with but one of 
all that once pleasant group. 

The solitary widow, far from the friends of her youth, 
found all the sympathy and attention from her neighbors 
which hearts, bowed down under the weight of their own 
sorrows, could bestow. In a few weeks, she was able to 
commence preparations for disposing of the little stock of 
worldly goods they had possessed, that she might obtain 
the means of returning, sad and sorrowful, to cast herself 
on the protection of her early friends. In these employ- 
ments, she was frequently called from home, and was often 
obliged to leave her little daughter alone at their dreary 
cottage, always cautioning her not to stray from the en- 
closure about their house. On one of these occasions, 
she returned later than usual, dwelling, in her hurried 
walk, on the pleasures of meeting and clasping to her 
bosom the little one in whom were centred all she had 
adored as a wife, and loved as a mother. But, alas, the 
only remaining earthly treasure of her soul was gone! 
The grove and the plain returned only the echo of her 
own voice, to her agonizing cries; and as she knelt down 
and prayed for help from the widow’s God, no answer 
came. Sad and sorrowful, she sought a neighbor’s house, 
and told her tale of wo, entreating help with all the eager- 
ness of a mother’s grief. But what could search avail in 
that dark and gloomy night! The news was circulated, 
and the “settlers” prepared to start with the morning’s 
dawn. But, O, what a night to that mother’s soul! As 
she listened to the moaning of the wind, denoting the 
coming storm, and shivered under its chilling blasts, how 
her soul was rent with anguish at the thought of her little 
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one exposed unsheltered to all its fury ; and as the distant 
how! of the wolf and the mournful cry of the panther fell 
upon her ear, and she paipted in lively colors the lovely 
features and the tender limbs of her darling torn into 
fragments by the savage beasts, it seemed as if her heart 
must burst. 

The morning came; and with its early dawn, the thick 
woods and the wide prairie resounded with the name of 
the lost one, but no answer was returned. The shades of 
evening drew on, and the “hunters,” one after another, 
slowly and sadly returned, dreading to meet the mother’s 
eager inquiries, and tell of their unsuccessful search. The 
second and the third day passed, with like results. 

On the evening of the last day, a consultation of the 
neighbors was held, and, after long and anxious delibera- 
tion, it was concluded to inform the widow that further 
search was useless. But here arose a difficulty. Who 
would communicate the melancholy tidings?’ The stern 
heart that could look calmly upon the privations and trials 
of a pioneer’s life, and_listen unmoved to the savage Indi- 
an’s yell, could not encounter the earnest entreaties, and 
bitter, despairing anguish, of that lonely and almost dis- 
tracted mother. A stranger, who had been present. during 
these deliberations, and who had listened with deep interest 
to the widow’s story, proposed to settle the difficulty by 
one more “hunt.” The proposal was reluctantly adopted. 
The next morning the “hunt” was renewed; and that 
blessed God, who has said, ‘“‘ Leave thy fatherless children. 
L will preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust in me,” 
animated their efforts and guided their steps; and long 
before the close of that day, “the lost child’”” was returned 
in that stranger’s arms, nearly famished, yet “preserved 
alive,” to its joyful mother’s embrace ! 

And now, dear children, what think you were the 
mother’s feelings toward that stranger? No words can 
express them. Do you think his name could ever be 
erased from her memory, or his image from her heart? 
Could she ever offer a prayer for her darling’s soul, and 
forget her deliverer? or could she let her child grow up 
without seeking to fix indelibly in her mind a sense of the 


debt of gratitude she owed to her preserver? Yet what 
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had that stranger done? Compare his act of humanity, 
with the Saviour’s life and death of love. Compare his 
work of saving the natural life of this lost child, with the 
Saviour’s work of salvation for your lost soul. Think of 
this mother’s gratitude, and then reflect on your unthank- 
fulness, and perhaps rebellion, towards your great Re- 
deemer. You would think that mother or that child 
deserving of every reproach, if they could forget their 
benefactor. Yet I fear there are some of you who have 
no place in your hearts for the Saviour, who has long been 
seeking you, and entreating you to come to him, that you 
might have life. O, how true it is, that “the children of 
this world are, in their generation, wiser than the children 
of light.” We can feel the obligations we owe to a fellow- 
mortal, and we can brand with our severest censure the 
wretch whose heart is insensible to the obligations of love 
and gratitude to an earthly benefactor; and yet we can 
forget that blessed God, who so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son to save it, and that dear Saviour, 
who, even while we were his enemies, suffered, and 
agonized, and died for us! 


Counsels on the Early Training of a Sister, 


Me. Butitarpv,—The following letter was not written 
with any thought of publication; but a copy of it having 
come into my hands, it occurred to me that the sugges- 
tions it contained might be useful to others besides the 
individuals contemplated by the writer: 


My pear M.,—I have been thinking of your dear little 
sister, and my errand now is, to commend her to your 
very especial watchfulness. I know that you love her 
much, and are disposed to do much for her; and since 
she is an only sister, is she not committed very much to 
your influence? 

Seek, then, to have influence with her, that you may 
exert it for good. Remember that ‘childhood is like a 
mirror, catching and reflecting images from all around it. 
An injurious expression may operate upon a young heart 
like a careless spray of water thrown upon polished steel, 
staining it with rust, which no after scouring can efface.” 
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Your own observation will doubtless tell you of the evil 
influence of heedless companions. Do not, then, allow 
any thing in yourself which you wish not to see reflected 
in her; nor leave her to the influence and control of those 
associates i in whom conscience and correct moral principle 
have been left uncultivated. Seek earnestly to keep her 
from the evil that is in the world. Remember that love is 
‘the talisman. Seek her confidence, her friendship. In- 
terest yourself in her employments, and interest her in 
yours. Be her intimate friend. 

Perhaps it would startle you to think of carrying on her 
education ; but, at least, know how it is to be done. And 
education is not a work of the school-room merely ; the 
process goes on in every hour of life—in every impression 
made on the mind. There are many ‘lessons without 
books,” not less important than the literary part of educa- 
tion. Delicacy of manner, refinement and purity of taste, 
and habits of order and observation, have much more to 
do with intellectual and moral worth than some would 
have us suppose. You can do much to cultivate these 
traits. Encourage her ever to regard the law of kindness; 
to do, when alone, or among her playmates, as she wishes 
to do in the presence of those whose esteem she most 
values. Cultivate her taste by explaining and illustrating 
to her those passages of poetry, &c., which please yourself; 
and this, by the way, will profit you no less than her. 
Call her attention to whatever of beautiful in the works of 
nature or of art is to be seen about you,—and you can 
seldom be at a loss for such objects, while birds, and 
flowers, and trees, and stars, and clouds are left. I should 
like to have you read Pollok’s Course of Time,—the third, 
fourth and fifth books especially ,—in figeremee to tas 
matter. ‘The passage in the third book, commencing, 


‘« The seasons came and went, and went and came, 
To teach men gratitude,”’? &c., 


has some ideas which I think would interest you. There 
are others which I should like to have you read, but I 
cannot specify them now. I think the whole will please 
you—it is worth reading more than once. Select some 
passages, and read them to i , and see if her eye does 
not sparkle. 
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The habit of observation is to be cultivated much in the 
same way. ~Encourage her to notice the operations of 
nature, the habits of plants, birds, insects, &c. Teach 
her to inquire into the meaning of what she .reads,—to 
understand words, allusions to scenery, historical events, 
local customs, and the like. This habit of observation is 
nothing more than obedience to that precept of our Sa- 
viour, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments:” and as it is cultivated, 
or not, will be the wealth or poverty of the soul. 

There is an indescribable something,—I know not how 
to designate it, but of those who possess it we are accus- 
tomed to say they have ‘‘ enlarged views,”—which is a 
very desirable trait of character. It is not a knowledge of 
books merely, nor of human nature; it seems to be a 
mingling of both with imagination. One who possesses it 
may not have traveled widely, or read largely; but he has 
a sympathetic feeling (the result of a rightly directed im- 
agination), which enables him to feel at home, whether 
the conversation be of Massachusetts or China, of his next 
door neighbor, or his antipodes. He does not ‘necessarily 
know a great deal about “‘the ends of the earth,” but he 
can feel an interest in them, and talk of them with interest. 
This trait has very much to do with the right state both of 
the heart and head; and I am very desirous that L 
should possess it. But here my knowledge fails me—I 
cannot tell how it is to be obtained. I can only submit 
my speculations, and leave it you as a problem to be solved. 
I think the cultivation of sympathy—an interest in all men 
as brethren, and in all things as the works of our Father— 
will help to form the habit. Of course, there must be 
knowledge, too; and the habit of observation would come 
in use. 

As to religious influences over the dear one, all I have 
said would touch indirectly on that topic. Remember 
that she can never acé until she has felt—that she cannot 
feel till she knows. And “be not weary in well doing.” 
A child, you know, must have ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little.” Long con- 
tinued attention wearies; especially in the “little ones.” 
“‘Tn due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” Endeavor 
to give interest to religious subjects.. Be sure that she 
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understands what you would have her remember. 'The 
narrative parts of the Bible are peculiarly adapted to chil- 
dren. Read the Bible with her, illustrate by familiar 
comparisons. Remember the Saviour’s example, and 
teach from the lilies of the field—the fowls of the air. 
Associate piety with the lovely and the beautiful, and have 
long patience. Remember him who “giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.” ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, think on these things.” 

And, to sum up all, study to do good to L 
only say, forgive the freedom I have used. I love L ; 
there are entwined around her many of those fond solic- 
itudes which once clung to dear little M I love you, 
too; else I should never have ventured thus to trespass on 
your forbearance. Adieu. Your affectionate 


I can 


Patient in Suffering. 


A SKETCH OF HARRIET OSBORN. 


Died, in , October last, Harriet Ossorn, aged 19. 
She was one of those whom God sees fit to afflict, even 
from their birth. Her constitution was always delicate, 
and her health seldom such as allowed her to participate 
in the active enjoyments of childhood and youth. Grad- 
ually she became more and more feeble, until the last 
years of her life were those of constant, and, most of the 
time, intense suffering. But she early found rest in the 
Saviour, and learned to look beyond this frail earthly 
tabernacle, to a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Her disease, the dropsy, required peculiar self-denial 
and abstinence; causing at times severe mental struggles. 
Of this fact her friends were generally aware, though her 
uniform patience, and even cheerfulness, might have con- 
veyed a far different impression. Since her departure, 
however, we have been permitted to read her case more 
fully ; and, as it illustrates the spirit in which she endured 
affliction, some extracts from her diary are here inserted. 

““O, the condition of my poor mortal body! invaded by 
disease, changed and crooked, so that I am indeed a 
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wonder to the beholder. But this I consider-a light 
affliction. My external appearance is of little conse- 
quence; for I shall soon return to the dust from whence I 
came. * * God has afflicted me. He has done it for 
my good. QO, the base ingratitude of my heart! The 
awful malady which rages there is my worst disease; but, 
through Jesus,.I may hope to be healed. He is my great 
Physician, and perhaps his dealings with me are designed 
to effect this great end. * * I arose to-day very happy, 
and enjoyed a precious season of communion with my 
God; but soon I began to suffer so much from faintness 
and thirst, that I could not feel so happy. I dared not 
alleviate it, knowing the agony I must endure if I did. 
To deny myself in this respect cost me many severe 
struggles, which cannot be known but by those who have 
experienced the same. So much do I feel the need of 
_ drink, that I can seldom see it or think of it, and refrain 
from tears. ~O, that I could feel more. willing to give up 
this great blessing. O, for patience to endure, and grace 


to support me, to the end. * * My wicked heart has ~ 


suffered me to give way to inordinate desire for those 
things of which it is my duty to deny myself. O, that I 
could be more self-denying, more willing to suffer in the 
body, when I may hope hereafter to be transported to that 
happy land where I shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more. * * Experience teaches me the folly of 
living so much at random. I must be more systematic. 
Will the Lord Jesus, who is the sinner’s friend, in tender 
pity assist,a weak, bruised reed, in adopting a rule which 
will be for his glory and my good? Resolved to abstain 
from all drinks, except my medicine, for two weeks; to 
eat no fruit until relieved of my bloat, and to take my food 
dry, and in small quantities. If then relieved, my stint 
shall be from one to three wine-glasses per day; or, if I 
prefer, a small quantity of fruit in its stead. * * To-day 
has been unusually trying to me, so excessive has been the 
heat. My sufferings from disease and temptation are 
indescribable. O, for patience. My soul has been ex- 
ceedingly depressed and disquieted within me. I have 
felt sometimes my weight insupportable; but, notwith- 
standing these tempests of the mind, my kind heavenly 
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Father has sustained and preserved me from yielding to 
seemingly necessary, but to me hurtful, indulgences. O, 
blessed be his name for his great goodness to me.” 

_ She counted her afflictions light indeed, in comparison ~ 
with her sins, and ardently desired that God would cause 
them to work out for her a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

She united with the church in her thirteenth year; and, 
though confined to a limited sphere of usefulness by her — 
health, it may truly be said, She hath done what she could. 
In the domestic circle, and among her companions, she 
was assiduous in efforts to render herself useful; and her 
pains were often forgotten, in seeking the salvation of their 
souls. Her letters and notes to friends indicate the most 
earnest and intense desire for their conversion. Nor were 
her interest and efforts confined to personal friends. She 
loved the cause of benevolence, and labored that she might, 
by her own exertions, contribute to the spread of that 
gospel which had so emphatically been to her good news 
of great joy. 

Her Bible was her favorite study, affording precious 
consolation and heavenly peace in every suffering and 
trial. Though able only occasionally, the last few years, 
to meet with the Sabbath school, the regular lessons were 
prepared with so much care that her parents and sister 
were accustomed to consult her for the solution of the 
most difficult parts. ; 

_ The Evidence of a Christian Hope, written by her own 
hand, a few months previous to her decease, must be 
deferred till next month. M. 


Importance of Early Conversions. 


Desire the early conversion of your children,—says an 
‘‘Address to Christian Parents in the Churches in Ver- 
mont,’’—that they may have the largest possible time in 
this world to serve Christ, and be the better qualified to do 
it. Samuel, David, Josiah, Obadiah, Jeremiah and Tim- 
othy, were all pious in very early years. In more recent 
times, Watts, Doddridge, Baxter, Edwards, and Robert 
Hall, were all converted early. And to their early en- 
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trance into the Christian life, is doubtless to be attributed, 
in an important measure, their strength of Christian 
character, and their eminence in usefulness. If the “dawn 
of our youth” be devoted to God, the advancing years of 
life are sure to be marked with a proportionate maturity 
of Christian character, and fitness for the more efficient | 
and successful service of the Lord Jesus. 


Franklin M. Johnson. 

Died, in Woburn, Sept. 21, 1840, Franklin M. Johnson, 
son of Munson and Sarah Johnson, aged 5 years, 9 months, 
and 17 days. ; 

The afflicted parents of this interesting child have 
abundant consolation in the belief that he is now an 
inhabitant of that kingdom of which there are many such, 
and that they may hope to go to him, though he will not 
return to them. He was naturally very intelligent and 
inquisitive, and appeared to understand his Sabbath school 
lessons and catechetical instructions, which he loved very 
- much. But it was during the month of April last, that he 

became more than usually interested in religion. While 
his mother was reading to him, from a Sabbath school 
book, about some little children who died happy, he was _ 
observed to weep. His mother inquired into the cause, 
and he said, 

“It makes me sick, because I am not good, and if I die 
I shall not be happy as they were.” ‘‘I want to be a good 
boy, but I do not know how.” 

His mother, after giving him suitable instruction, prayed’ 
with him. He then said he would pray, and did. 

He continued for some time anxious about his soul, 
saying, ‘“‘I am a great sinner, though a little boy.” He 
used to go by himself and pray, and continued from that 
time to talk much about dying and going to heaven. Soon. 
after this, he said he did not feel afraid to die. - On being 
asked why, he said, ‘‘ Because I prayed to God to forgive 
my sins, and they are forgiven; and I now love God and 
Jesus Christ, who died to save every body, and who has. 
given mé a new heart to love him.” He often spoke of 
the sufferings of Christ, and said he should think every 
body ought to love him. , 
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Franklin often expressed a wish to join the church. 
~ He was possessed of a very tender conscience. And it 
is to be wished that other children were more like him in 
this respect, as well as in others. He seemed almost 
afraid to play with other children, lest he should in some 
way do wrong. He was unwilling to gather flowers or 
berries, unless he had permission, for fear it would be 
stealing. He once reproved his mother for getting some 
pine boughs without asking leave. 

Franklin would tell his little sister that God saw her all 
the time, and would not love her, or let her go to heaven 
when she died, if she sinned. He was fearful, for some 
time, that his sister could not be happy if she died, because 
he recollected hearing his minister say that “any little 
child four years old could love God;” therefore he sup- 
posed she was not old enough. He was also in great 
trouble about his little brother who had died, lest he was 
not old enough to goto heaven. On being told what Jesus 
Christ said about little children, and that it was not meant 
that they could not love God until they were four years 
old, he was quite relieved, and very happy in the belief 
that his little brother was with God. 

Little Franklin had an impression that he should not 
live long; he often spoke of dying, and said he would 
rather ee go to heaven as Elijah did. On being asked 
why, he replied, “tT should rather die, for Jesus Christ | 
did, and rose again.’ 

His last sickness was short, during which time he often 
said he should not get well, expressed no wish to live, but 
said he should like to go to the same home cousin Lean- 
der * told about, that is, heaven. 

He entreated his mother not to cry when he was gone, 
as she did when his little brother died, two years before. 
He often prayed while sick; but never that he might 
recover. One day he was asked why he did not ask God 
to make him well. He replied, ‘‘I had rather go and live 
with God and Christ.” 

“Why, don’t you love your father, and mother, and 
sister?” ‘Yes, but I love Jesus better: ; and I ought to, 
for he died for me.” 


* Mr. Thompson, missionary to Syria. 
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He said he wished his parents might live, so as to take 
care of his little sister. ‘‘ Tell her,”’ said he, ‘‘ she must be 
a good girl, and say her prayers and hymns. ‘Tell all the 
little children they must love God, that they may live with 
him when they die.” 

The day before he died, which was the Sabbath, he 
repeated these lines : 


‘¢ This is the day when Christ arose 
So early from the dead; 
Why should I keep my eyelids closed, 
And waste my hours in bed ?’’ 


And, after a little rest, he added: 


** This day belongs to God alone, 
He chooses Sunday for his own.’’ 


He was so exhausted he could say no more for some 
time; he then said, ‘‘ Look, mother! look! see, see!” 
“See what?” -said his mother. ‘I see Jesus Christ 
coming to carry me to heaven.” 

Soon after this, his mother desired him to take some 
medicine. ‘I will,’ he said; ‘perhaps God wants I 
should live a little longer.” 

During the night he was out of his head. Monday 
morning he wished to be carried into the next room, to see 
it once more. His mother carried him in her arms; he 
looked around, and then said, ‘“‘I am ready to go back 
and die.” He spoke but once after this. When he lay 
with his arms folded in the attitude of prayer, he was 
heard to say, ‘‘ Quick, quick.” On being asked if he 
knew he was dying, he smiled, and nodded his head ; and, 
at half past four in the afternoon, he fell asleep, we trust, 
in Jesus. 

And now, my little children, would you like to die ‘as 
little Franklin did? Then choose the portion he did. 
Seek and love the Saviour now. Then, if you, like him, 
die while young, you will go to his God and yours. But 
if you live, as we hope you may, to become men and 
women, you will then be qualified for usefulness, perhaps 
become missionaries, and go to teach the heathen children 
the way to heaven. Li 
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For the Sabbath School Concert. 


The experiment has often been tried, to sustain the 
interest of the Sabbath school by a continued succession 
of novelties. We believe this experiment will invariably 
fail. For atime, it may succeed in awakening interest; 
and it may gather in many who would not have come, but 
to be amused. But such an effort cannot be sustained. 
Special efforts cannot be made continually, and even those 
who love to be amused will, at length, tire with novelties. 
This course, also, tends to produce a disrelish for strong 
intellectual aliment. We believe those who direct the 
Sabbath school effort must, sooner or later, come to the 
conclusion, that the chief reliance for sustaining it must be 
placed on the close and thorough study of the word of 
God, and the blessing of the Holy Spirit, in making it 
effectual to the conversion and sanctification of the soul. 
Any thing short of this, however much interest it may 
awaken for a time, will fail of sustaining it permanently. 
Nor is there any deficiency, in these, to secure the highest 
degree of interest of which the human mind is capable. 
When once the treasury of God’s word begins to be opened, 
it is found to possess resources for waking up thought, and 
stirring up the ‘deep fountains of feeling, beyond any thing 
within the compass of art or man’s device. The writer 
has been employed most of his time for five years past in 
the study of the Bible; and he finds his interest in the 
sacred volume increasing every day. Every time he 
searches into this vast storehouse of truth, he discovers 
new wonders, which he had never seen before. Indeed, 
considering it as an exhaustless mine of precious stones, 
he is deeply impressed with the sentiment that he has but 
just begun to pick up the pebbles which lie upon the 
surface. 

But, then, the impression can never be too deeply 
imprinted upon the hearts of Sabbath school teachers, 
that every effort they make to impress divine truth upon 
the minds of others will utterly fail, without God’s blessing. 
This is, indeed, saying nothing new. It is a truth 
acknowledged by all; yet it is perhaps less forcibly felt 
than almost any other. We ought to engage in this work 
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with such a constant feeling of dependence upon God, 
that we shall continually resort to him, to give success to 
our labors ; and continually feel that, without his blessing, 
we shall accomplish absolutely nothing. There is nothing 
that will wake up the feelings of a person engaged in any 
Christian effort, like this sense of dependence. The con- 
version and sanctification of a soul is as directly and 
absolutely the work of God, as the creation of the world; 
and accomplished alike by his word and Spirit. In both 
cases, it may be said, ‘“‘ He spake, and it was done,”— 
omnipotent energy accompanying his word. 

And now, as you are assembled for prayer, what object 
ought first to claim your attention? We answer,—Keep 
your eye steadily fixed on God, as your only hope. Look 
any where else for means of success, and you will be 
disappointed. ‘Vain is the help of man.”. If at any 
time your heart fail you, and it seems as if your own class, 
and the whole school, are retrograding,—declining,—you 
have but one resource left. You may make a great effort, 
and bring in something new, which for a while will seem 
to revive the interest in the school; but how long will it 
last? Possibly, as long as you have been in making the 
effort. But, it is perfectly within the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in a single hour, to produce such a vivid impression 
of divine truth upon the minds of a whole. school, that 
there shall not be in it a vacant look.nor a dry eye; but a 
wakeful solemnity shall pervade the whole, and such an 
awe of God’s presence shall be there, as will hush even 
juvenile frivolity into deep and awful silence. But what 
is needed, to secure this result? It is all comprehended 
in three words—Farrn 1n Gop. If you can fully compre- 
hend the meaning of these words, the secret of God is with 
you, and you shall dwell under the shadow of the Almigh- 
ty. I dare not say what might not be accomplished by a 
set of teachers, in whose experience the full import of these 
words is realized; but, as I must close, I will commend 
to your prayerful attention the example of Jonathan, 


1 Sam. 14. H. 


“‘A Christian can be a Christian in this world, only by 
giving al] diligence to continue a Christian.” 
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Bread cast upon the Waters. 
INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH A BIBLE CLASS. 


In the spring of 1831, I had charge of a Bible class, in 
WwW , in the State of New York, of some twenty young 
ladies. 'There are two circumstances in connection with _ 
that class, to me deeply interesting, and perhaps worthy to 
be published for the encouragement of others. The one 
is, that when the class was first organized, of the twenty 
members, only one was a professor of religion. She 
agreed with me to pray and labor for the conversion of 
the other members of the class. We-did so; and at the 
close of the year, seventeen, out of the twenty, were in- 
dulging hope. 

The other circumstance of interest is, that, while trav- 
eling through the State of New York, the last summer, I 
spent a Sabbath in a village hundreds of miles from the 
scene of my labors with that class, and preached in the 
afternoon. When the congregation was dismissed, I saw 
a lady looking steadily at me, as if about to claim an 
acquaintance. As I approached her, she said, ‘‘ I presume 
you do not remember me.” She told me her name. She 
was one of the members of my Bible class, and one who 
was converted during that year. ‘‘Do you reside here?” 
IT asked. She answered, ‘“‘No; but my sister does, and 
she is sick, and about to die.”?’ She was also a member of 
the class, and was converted about the same time. 

I went immediately with her to the room of her dying 
sister. Her weeping friends were there. She had become 
a mother, and her two baptized children were there. As 
I approached her bed-side, she looked upon me, smiled, 
and reached out her hand. ‘Do you know me?” said I. 
‘“‘ Yes—yes,” she replied; “I have never forgotten you 
and our Bible class, though I had no expectation of seeing 
you again in this world.” She expressed the most grateful 
regard for me and my labors for her good. The visit was 
necessarily short. She was waiting her last change. We 
united in prayer. I commended her and her little ones to 
God; and on leaving, aided her, probably, in obtaining 
her last, as I had nine years before her first, precious views 
of the gospel of Christ. 
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Thus, when our bread is cast upon the waters, God is 
true to his word; after many days it shall return to us 
again. And, O, the delightful thought! how great the 
return that will be made to the faithful Christian, when all 
the fruits of his labors shall be gathered with him, and with 
the ransomed host before the throne of God. ts 


History of Infant Baptism. 


The sum of the evidence of history is this: That Jesus 
Christ took little children in his arms, and blessed them, 
saying, “ Of such is the kingdom of God,” and commanded 
his apostles to baptize all who were entitled to the priv- 
ileges of that kingdom ;—that the apostles uniformly bap- 
tized the children of families upon the faith of the parents ; 
—that Justin Martyr, in the early part of the second cen- 
tury, declares that the church received baptism as the 
substitute for circumcision, which, every one knows, was 
the seal of God’s covenant under the law ;—that Origen, 
born in the year 185,—a man of most extensive knowledge, 
whose grandfather was contemporary with the apostles, 
and who was probably himself baptized in infancy,—says, 
** Since the baptism of the church is given for the remis- 
sion of sins, infants also are, agreeably to the usage of the 
church, baptized ;’’ and, again, that ‘‘ the church received 
from the apostles a command to baptize infants ;’””—that 
Tertullian, while he advises parents to delay the baptism 
of their children, acknowledges that the practice was 
general, .if not universal, in his time;—that the council 
of Carthage, in the year. 253, unanimously decided that, 
according to the custom of the church, infants might be 
baptized at any time after birth ;—that Augustine, in the 
fourth century, says, ‘The custom of our mother church 
in baptizing infants is by no means to be slighted, nor to 
be treated otherwise than as an ordinance received from 
the apostles;” and, again, ‘‘that which the whole church 
holds, which was not instituted by councils, but was ahoays 
maintained, is with the best reason believed to have been 
transmitted to us by apostolic authority ;’’—that Pelagius, 
in the fifth century, in a letter to Innocent, bishop of 
Rome, complains that he had been accused of denying the 
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sacrament of baptism to infants, and declares that he 
“never heard of any one, not even the most impious heretic, 
who maintained that infants ought not to be baptized ;” 
—that Celestius, who was a Pelagian, declares, in his 
confession of faith, ‘‘We acknowledge that infants ought 
to be baptized for remission of sins, according to the rule 
of the universal church, and agreeable to the desire of the 
gospel ;””—that, during a period of more than three hun- 
dred years, next after the apostolic age, no writer, except 
Tertullian, ever advised parents to delay the baptism of 
their children, for any reason whatever ;—that no contro- 
versy arose respecting this practice for eleven centuries, 
during all which period infants of believing parents were 
regarded and treated as proper subjects of baptism ;—that 
the little sect of Petro-brassians, in the twelfth century, 
were the first who maintained that infants ought not to be 
baptized, on the ground that both baptism and faith are 
essential to salvation ;—that, from the disappearance of 
this sect to the sixteenth century, the validity of infant 
baptism was not questioned by any, except by those who 
maintained that baptism is of no use to either infants or 
adults ;—that the sect of Anabaptists, which appeared 
about the year 1522, were the founders of that denomina- 
tion which denies the sacrament of baptism to infants, 
contrary to the opinions of all the fathers of the church, 
and to the universal practice of the church itself for fifteen 
hundred years ;—that almost every denomination of Chris- 
tians throughout the world practises infant baptism at the 
present day. 

Reader, are you willing to abandon a practice which 
has been handed down from Christ and his apostles, and 
which is essential to the integrity and perfection of the 
church of God? Are you willing to receive a human 
device but little more than three hundred years old, instead 
of an ordinance which the whole church has practised from 
the beginning? Will you make the covenant of God of 
none effect through the tradition of a single denomination, 
which, however pious, upon this subject stands in oppo- 
sition to the whole Christian world ? A. 


The sweetest flower in this_vale of tears is humility. 
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Sabbath School Scholars known by their Appearance. 


“T think I can tell a Sabbath school scholar by his appearance 
in the streets.”—So said deacon K. a few years since. What 
can there be in the appearance of those youth who attend the 
Sabbath school, to distinguish them from all other youth? Dea. 
K. surely could not mean that they are more handsome, or more 
healthy looking, or that they are better dressed, or any thing of 
this nature. What, then, did he mean by appearance? 

No doubt, he referred to their conducf—behaviour. There 
certainly is, or ought to be,a wide difference, in this respect, 
between those who attend and those who do not attend the Sab- 
bath school. 

Who are those youth that lounge about the drunkard’s home? 
Who are they in our streets whose profane language and vulgar 
songs offend every chaste and pious ear? Who are they that 
stroll the fields and forests on the Sabbath, and, with noisy 
sports, disturb the sacred stillness of God’s day of rest? And 
who are they who are always foremost in every broil—at home, 
disobedient to parents, and the destroyers of domestic peace and 
love—at school, the disturbers of order and harmony, and the 
trials of their teachers—and in the neighborhood, the trespassers 
in every garden and orchard, and a general annoyance to all? 
Who are these? Are they members of our Sabbath schools? 
We hope, we trust, not. Except in some rare cases, may we not 
assert unhesitatingly, they are not members of this institution ? 

Against these, and many other evils, most of the members of 
our Sabbath schools are often affectionately and earnestly warned. 
Surely no youth, who has listened to these warnings, and from 
Sabbath to Sabbath has been hiding the word of God in his heart, 
can allow himself in the indulgence of any of these sins. How 
can he taste or touch the drunkard’s cup? or utter profane and 
improper words—violate God’s holy day—forget the rules of peace 
—and become a grief to his parents, and a nuisance in society ? 

Sabbath school scholars! is your appearance—your conduct, 
such—so blameless and praiseworthy—that, by tt, you can every 
where, at home and even in the street, be recognized as members 
of this institution? You are doubtless known as Sabbath school 
scholars, where you reside, as really as though the fact were 
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inscribed upon your foreheads. The question is, are you known 
by your excellent behaviour? You have, as it were, the charac- 
ter of this institution at your disposal. It will be honored or 
dishonored in the community where you live, according to the 
character you give it; and what that shall be will be determined 
by the character you sustain yourselves. See to it, then, that your 
behaviour is always such, that no one shall have occasion to repeat 
the charge, once made by an enemy to this institution, 
“Sabbath school children are worse than other children!” 


A new Thought. 


A new thought, on any important subject, is oftentimes of great 
value. It may open at once before the mind a world of interest ; 
cast up, as it were, a highway to immediate wealth, or honor, or 
fame, or extensive usefulness; give a new color to every visible 
object, and change a man’s whole course—his desires, his 
thoughts, his purposes, his pursuits—for life; yea, under the 
direction of the divine Spirit, for eternity! 

Who can conceive the results that have succeeded the flash of 
a new thought upon the mind? Was there ever an invention 
that was not the result, the carrying out, of a new. thought? 
Were not the incipient beginnings of all the benevolent and 
philanthropic enterprises of the day, the new thoughts—or the 
succession of new thoughts, it may be—that were suggested to 
the minds of benevolent individuals, as they contemplated the 
wretchedness and the woes of their race? What gave origin to 
that institution that now, from Sabbath to Sabbath, gathers more 
than 2,000,000 of the young under its heavenly instruction? Was 
it not the thought that flashed, for the first time, upon the mind of 
Raikes, as he saw a company of noisy, ragged children disturb- 
ing the sacred quiet of the Sabbath, “Why may they not be 
gathered together, on this holy day, and instructed in the ele- 
ments of useful learning?” Subsequent improvements which 
occurred to the minds of others, have been introduced, till the 
institution has been brought to its present state of perfection.. 

Some of our best and most useful thoughts are frequently 
suggested to the mind while in conversation with others. 'This 


remark must accord with the observation and experience of 
every one. 
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Our object in writing this article is, to present, if possible,a ze 

new inducement for all the members of our churches and congre- 

é gations to engage in the social study of the Scriptures. Familiar 
and social conversation on the word of God, may often suggest 
to every member of a class new and highly important thoughts ies 
and views of divine truth. It is believed that no one, however 
learned, or however ignorant, can, for a single Sabbath, earnestly —_. 
engage with a class of adults in the mutual study of the Scrip- 
tures, without obtaining new thoughts and clearer views of the 
portion studied. He may have a thought of God, of the cross, or 
of heaven, suggested to his mind by the conversation of others, 
which may increase his happiness and usefulness through life, 
and swell his joys through eternal ages. Is not the bare possi- 
bility of such a good, a sufficient inducement for ail, at least to 
give the experiment a fair trial ? 


a 


The last Prayer. 


Parents, when you have completed your labors for the salva- 
tion of your children, for a particular day, you know not but 
those labors are closed for ever. When you called your dear 
family, this morning, around the altar of prayer, and commended 
your offspring to God, your last prayer, that can avail for some 
one or more of them, may have been offered up. When you 
took your little one, this morning, with you to the closet, and 
taught it to bend its infant knee before God, you may have 
conducted that precious child, for the last time, to the secret 
place of prayer! Life—yes, the life of childhood and infancy, 
as well as your own—is uncertain. How should this thought 
arouse the soul, and lead you to do with your might what your 
hands find to do, for the salvation of your children! With what 
importunity would you plead in their behalf, if you knew you 
were offering for them your last prayer! Should not every 
prayer be offered as though it were to be the last? It is unwise, 
it is dangerous, it is wicked, to delay, for a day or an hour, any 
duty touching the salvation of your offspring. 


Every tear we drop in secret, if it be the tear of godly sorrow, 
will add a new brilliant to our future crown of joy. 


rs 
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Most of our juvenile readers have probably seen “ P: fa. 
ns in Java,’? a book published some time since by the 


a S. Society. The following picture represents one of the 


ower class of the natives of that Island. Like the rear 4 
generally, he has 
high forehead, aes 
eye-brows, dark eyes, 
flattish nose, rather 
prominent lips, and 
black hair. His coun- 
tenance is mild, plac- 
id and thoughtful,and 
his complexion be- 
tween copper color 
and black. His dress 
seems to consist of a 
turban, the savong 
(an article of dress 
ey)resembling the Tar- 
| tan plaid of a Scotch 
highlander), the ka- 
lambi, or short jack- 
et with sleeves, and 
short drawers. In his 
| cirdle is his dagger. 

There is one trait 
of character, every 
weber noticeable among these pagan Islanders, worthy to be 
known, remembered and imitated by the children and youth of 
this Christian land; viz., great respect and deference for superiors, 
especially for the aged. They carry this so far as to use a dif- 
ferent language, called the polite or court language, in addressing 
a man in authority. Children are not permitted to approach 
their fathers without the usual token of submission, which ig 
closing the hands, and raising them to the forehead, 

We hope the young will associate in their minds this remark- 
able deference for superiors, among the pagan Javanese, with 
this picture of one of the natives of that Island, 
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: In Paisy: over sha note books in which we are accustomed to to. ~ 
record the choice thoughts and incidents that we often hear i in 
sermons, addresses and conversation, we find an affecting account 
of a rich offering for the salvation of the heathen, made by. a %. 
poor mother. : Sins | 

A pious mother read the Memoir of Harriet Newell. The 
benevolence that prompted that lovely female to forsake all the 
endearments of home and country, that she might carry the 
bread of life to the perishing heathen, touched that mother’s 
heart. She began to think of the heathen with an interest she 
never felt before. She thought of their present degradation and 
want, and especially of their gloomy prospects for the future, 
and her prayer ascended to God in their behalf. But to pray for 
them was not enough. She wished to bear a part_in the efforts 
that were making to ameliorate their condition, and send them 
the blessings of the gospel. But what could she do? In refer- 
ence to this world’s goods, she was. poor—scarcely able to meet 
the wants of her own dependent family. What could she do? 
She began to ask herself if she could not, in some way, earn 
something which she might appropriate to this cause. But every 
plan failed her. 

One day, as she was still cherishing her anxious desires to do 
something for the heathen, and still striving to devise some way 
by which she could accomplish her wishes, the thought, pure 
from Heaven,—for it kindled on her heart,—entered her mind, 
«<I have five children; J’11 give them 'to the heathen!’’ 

She went to her closet, and there, in the most solemn and 
earnest dedication, gave them to God and the heathen. None 
of those children were then picus; but-that mother lived to see 
one son and two daughters missionaries among the heathen, and 
another son in the ministry at home! 

Was it not a noble offering which that mother made for the 
salvation of the heathen? May we not say of her, as the Sa- 
viour said of the poor widow, ‘‘She hath cast in more than all 
they that have cast into the treasury.’ Ought there not to be 
many more of such offerings for this cause ? 

Parents! have you a child so dear to your heart that you can- 
not give him up for this work? But is he dearer to your heart 
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than 1 was the only begotten Son of God to his Father’s heart? 
What if parental affection had triumphed over divine compassion, 
for the lost, and God had said, ‘ The sacrifice is too great—I 
cannot give up my only beloved Son to die for my enemies,’ O, 
where had been your hope of salvation, and the hope of this 
ruined world? 

See the mother at the ancient games, holding up her darling 
child, and saying, ‘“‘ There—there, my boy, is the victor.’’ See, 
his little heart beats high with the wish that he might be that 
victor. Mothers! bring your little ones, and show them what 
the church is doing for Christ, that their young hearts may catch 
the flame, and long and faint to enter the blessed work, and win 
the glorious crown. 


Revival in Farmington, N. H. 


The New Hampshire Congregational Journal (a new weekly 
paper, published at Concord, under the editorial care of Rev. 
Henry Wood) gives an account of an interesting revival in 
Farmington. About 50 are indulging hope, embracing some of | 
the most influential men in town. 2 

The Sabbath school has shared in this work of grace; ren 
of the children and youth connected with it are giving evidence 
that they have been born again. ‘There have been no conver- 
sions among the young out of the school, and very few have 
become interested who have not been almost constant attendants 
on the means .of grace for six months past. The interest still 
continues. 


Notices of New Publications by the Society, 


Mary Somers: A Narrative from Real Life. 18mo. pp. 54. 

In this little volume, in the language of the preface, <* the 
uncertainty of earthly possessions is illustrated; the hazardous 
condition of those who trust in riches, and their unhappy state 
when reduced to poverty; the necessity of faith in God, and 
reconciliation to his will; the power of filial affection; the sup- 
port it may receive from the gospel; the influence of piety upon 
character, and the preparation it affords for seasons of sorrow; 
the happy influence of the Sabbath school. These, and kindred 
topics, are clearly illustrated in this simple narrative.’? 
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Drear, dark and cold, the winter comes, 
With storms, and ice, and fleecy snow ; 

We bless the Lord for cheerful homes, 

While chilling winds around. us: blow. 


Some children have but tattered clothes. 
And straw to lie upon by night ; 
_ No comfort cheers them to repose : 


Cold, weak and shivering to the sight. 
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es ee 
The travelers roaming o’er the waste,. 


And sailors on the mighty deep ; 
How many sufferings do they taste, 
While we, secure, in comfort sleep! 


May we be grateful, Lord, to Thee, 
And thoughtful as each season rolls ; 
And, while we roam, to Jesus flee 
For grace to save and bless our souls. 
Present for the Young. 


To our Readers. 


With this number the ELevenru Votvums, and also the present 
series ‘of the Sansatu Scuoon Visiter, will close. Our readers 
have already been informed that a new series of this periodical is 
to be commenced, the next month, under the title of Tur 
ConGREGATIONAL Visirer, for parents, church-members and 
Sabbath school teachers, to be conducted by the Publishing 
Committee of the Society. _ It is to be enlarged to the usual size 

_of the dollar periodicals of the day, while its terms remain the 
same as now,—FIFTY ceENTS a year. To meet the wants of the. 
young, a weekly paper, entitled Tur Wrti-Sprine, is to be pub- 
lished. Specimen numbers of both of theca periodicals many of 
our readers have received. 


It i with mingled emotions of sadness and pleasure that we 
anticipate the proposed. change in the character of the Visiter, 
and the close of our official connection with it. Of ‘sadness, — 
because, for nearly ¢en years, it has been to us as a fond and lovely 
child. Our attachment to it, is that of a father; and all the’ 
watchfulness, toil and anxiety it has cost to conduct its training 
through this course of years, has but given depth and strength to 
this attachment. And this change comes over us something like 
that which removes from a doting parent’s arms the idol one of 
his heart. Its likeness, true to life, will indeed remain, and upon — 
it we shall often and fondly gaze. But our sadness is much 
lessened by the thought, that we are not to be written childless. 
Already have we beheld the smiling face of the new-born, and 
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soon, watchfulness, toil and anxiety in its behalf, will engross 
the thoughts, awaken affection, and, in a measure, repair our loss. 

But the proposed change, to drop the figure, is anticipated 

‘with emotions of pleasure, because the well-known ability of 
those who are to conduct the monthly periodical, and the zeal 
and interest they manifest in it, give assurance that the adult 
portion of our readers will be greatly benefited by the change. 
And we trust the weekly visits of Taz Went-Sprine will not be 
less acceptable to our young frends than they have heretofore 
found the Vistrmr. 

To all our readers we would tender our sincere thanks for the 
apparent interest they have so long exhibited in this periodical. 
Jt is our prayer, that the instructions it has furnished for parents, 
teachers and scholars, young and old, may not have been in vain. 
If these instructions have been rightly improved, have they not 
instrumentally quickened and encouraged parents and teachers, 
and. made them more faithful, zealous, successful and happy: in 
conducting the moral and religious training of the young ; and 
have they not led many of the children and youth to ‘‘seek the 
Lord early,’’ and to become examples of filial and fraternal piety? 

In all our joy, arising from the hope that the Vistrer has been 
useful, our correspondents are invited to participate. Their 
valuable assistance we would gratefully acknowledge. . May 
their reward be that of those who have done what they could. 

Though the present series of the SansaTrH Scuoon. VisiTeEr, 
with this number, expires, yet the bound volumes will remain in 
many of our family and Sabbath school libraries, and may it not 
be said of it, as of the good man, ‘‘ Though dead it yet speaketh ; ’’ 
and ‘‘its works follow it?’’ May the solemnity and impressive- 
ness that are given to the words of the departed, be added to its 
instructions, that, through them, many may be made wise unto 
salvation. 

Respected readers! though we may hereafter often address 

you through the periodical publications of the Society, yet, so 
far as relates to our connection with you through the Visiter, in 
its present form, we now bid you farewell. ‘‘The Lord bless 
you, and keep you: The Lord make his face shine upon you, 
and be gracious unto you: The Lord lift up his countenance 


upon you, and give you peace.”’ 
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- Sketch of a Child of seven. 


Helen Amelia, the subject of the following notice, was 
the youngest child of Mr. Christopher and Mrs. Betsey 
Dyer, of Abington, Mass.. She was born April 2d, 1836, 
and died April Ist, 1843, aged 7 years. 

Almost from her infancy, Helen was observed to be of a 
serious and meditative turn of mind. She loved the works 
of nature, and early discovered in the beautiful and delicate 
flowers especially, the workmanship of God. She consid- 
ered the lilies of the field, and with childish simplicity 
inquired how they grew; and when told of the unseen 
hand that fashioned them in beauty, and clothed them with 
fragrance, she turned from the lilies, and desired to know 
more of him who made them. 

As she grew older, and began to comprehend something 
of divine wisdom and goodness, as seen in the works of 
creation, her mind was directed to the Saviour. And 
when she was told how the Son of God became a babe— 
was cradled in Bethlehem’s manger—went about doing 
good, and finally, by wicked men, was mocked, and 
scourged, and crucified, she listened to the recital with 
intense interest. But her heart was more deeply moved 
when it was told her why he died, and how he loved little 
children. 

About a year previous to her death, there was a season 
of the special visitation of the Holy Spirit in that neigh- 
borhood, and many were anxious to know what they must 
do to be saved. A series of religious meetings was in 
progress, Helen was permitted to attend some of them, 
and soon appeared more than usually thoughtful. It was 
manifest that the truth of God had- deeply impressed her 
heart. One evening after her return from meeting, she - 
seemed to be struggling with an anxious and troubled 
spirit. She was asked the cause. ‘‘I am distressed,” 
said she, “‘ because I am a sinner. I wish to become a 
Christian, but I don’t know how to pray.” She had been 
accustomed, on retiring to rest, to repeat the Lord’s prayer, 
but she now felt that something more than this was neces- 
sary. She saw herself a sinner, and earnestly inquired, 
“What must I do to inherit eternal life?” and entreated 
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her sisters to pray for her, ‘‘that she might have a new 
heart.”’ . 

In this state of mind she was one evening retiring to 
rest, accompanied by a brother a few years older than her- 
self. She asked him to pray with her. Surprised and 
pained that he was unwilling to do so, she looked at him 
a moment, “‘ rather in sorrow than in anger,” and adminis- 
tered this rebuke, “ E , if you are ashamed to pray, 
God will be ashamed of you / ” 

- When a few days had passed, she was observed to be 
unusually cheerful, and said, ‘‘I have experienced relig- 
ion!” Her mother, supposing she was not fully conscious 
of the meaning of this declaration, observed—‘‘ It is a 
great thing, my child, to experience religion.” ‘‘ Yes,’”’ 
said Helen, “‘ But I have! I dolove God! Ihave learned 
to pray to him, and I ask him a great many times in the 
day for a new heart, and to forgive my sins and make me 
his child.” ‘I love him with all my heart—better than 
my father, or mother, or any one else; and I love Chris- 
tians, and I love every body.’? Her sisters, to whom she 
was always free to tell all her thoughts and feelings, 
inquired what made her hope her sins were forgiven. She 
answered, “‘ Because Jesus Christ died for sinners, and he 
loves little children, because he died for them.” 

She expressed a wish to join the church, and was told 
that she might when she was older. She was always 
interested in religious subjects till the day of her death. 
She loved and revered the Holy Bible. And when the 
hour for family worship came, she was wont to take her 
stand by her father’s side, and listen to the truth of God, 
and the occasional remarks upon it, with peculiar delight. 
‘* Never,’’ says one of the family, ‘‘ never do 1 remember 
the time when she would not leave whatever childish 
amusement she might be engaged in, to listen to the word 
of God, or any religious history adapted to the capacities 
of children. For books calculated only to amuse, she 
expressed a uniform disrelish, and said she liked those best 
that told about the Saviour. 

Early in the present year, Helen was attacked with 
scarlet fever. At an early stage of the disease, she ex- 
pressed a conviction that she should never be well again. 

VOL. XI. 23* 
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By degrees, however, her symptoms assumed a more 
favorable aspect, and in a few weeks she was able to be 
about. A relapse of the disease soon laid her on a sick - 
bed. It was while she was supposed to be recovering from 
this relapse, that she complained, early one evening, of a 
violent pain in the stomach. At first, she was much 
alarmed, and earnestly requested that the physician might 
be sent for. He came, and pronounced her disease an 
organic affection of the heart. Her sufferings, at times, 
were intense. During an interval of quiet, she expressed 
a wish to see her much-loved pastor. He came and offered 
prayer. She soon requested that prayer might be offered 
for her again. And though not yet distinctly told that 
she was dying, she seemed to be anticipating death. For 
as one after another of her friends came to her side, and 
looked upon her with saddened hearts, she extended her 
little hand, in token of her affection, to take her leave of 
~ them, and calmly said to each and all, ‘‘ Good-by.” 

She afterwards called for a Testament—turned to her 
favorite chapter, the 6th of Matthew, and read a few verses. 
Seeing one of her sisters, standing by the bed, weeping, 
she asked what made that sister look so sad; and remarked, 
“TI am not going to die now.’? Her mother then felt it a 
duty to tell her all. ‘‘My dear child,” said she, while 
deep emotions almost choked their utterance, ‘‘ You can- 
not live long, and must die soon.” But was the dying 
one terrified? No; the serenity of her mind was unrufiled, 
and she sweetly replied, ‘‘ Mother, I love you and father, 
and all the rest; but I love God better. J do love him,’’ 
she continued with emphasis, “ with all my heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength.’? She said she was “ willing to 
die, if she might go to heaven.” 

Excepting the intervals thus occupied, her. sufferings 
were extreme for eighteen hours. About three minutes 
previous to her death, and after a severe paroxysm of pain, 
she said to her mother, “‘ How thankful I ought to be that 
I am so much better.” But disease had done its work; 
the last struggle was over; the hour had come; the cruel 
archer, who “loves a shining mark,” had discharged his 
arrow,with unerring aim, and the fatal shaft now quivered 
in her heart. ‘TI am falling,” said she. ‘ Mother, what 
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sounds so in my ears?’’ ‘Then those who wept around 


her 
« Saw in death her eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose— 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 


She died on Saturday. The Sabbath following would 
have been her birth-day. It had been her custom to cele- 
brate its anniversary by inviting her companions to. visit 
her at her home. Monday afternoon had been named for 
this purpose. Her companions had expected the accus- 
tomed holiday with pleasure. They gathered at the antic- 
ipated hour, but the silvery voice that was wont to greet 
them, on this birth-day festival was hushed. The eyes 
that had always, till now, sparkled with joy at meeting 
theirs, was dim. Her playmates had gathered indeed, but 
it was only to stand in tears around her coffin, and gaze 
for the last time on all that now remained of Helen. 

I know that the fountains of a father’s and a mother’s 
tears will be again unsealed, when this record meets their 
eye. Age will experience a renewal of its grief, and young 
hearts will be again dissolved in sadness at the simple 
recital. But why, it may be asked, should sorrow stir the 
heart, and tears gush out— 

“that thus, at such an hour, 
Celestial light should burst upon the flower— 
The human flower, that but begun to blow, 
And brighten in this changeful world below ; 


Then, still unstained, was borne to bloom on high, 
And drink the lustre of a fadeless sky.” 


Susan A, Thayer. 


Died, of consumption, in Mendon, July 16th, Miss 
Susan A. Thayer, in the 2Ist year of her age. From a 
child, she was ever sober, candid and retiring, and was 
more pleased with the company and conversation of the 
pious and the aged, than she was with the vain amusements 
or fashionable pleasures of the world. Amiable and love- 
ly, kind and affectionate, with a heart to feel for and sym- 
pathize with, the afflicted, she endeared herself to all who 
knew her. She possesed a discriminating, well disciplin- 
ed mind, pure, chaste, and of a highly intellectual and 
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moral cast, and generally considered what she said before she 
communicated it, so that her words, though few, yet like, 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver,” were well chosen. 
Early in life she connected herself with the Sabbath 
school, in which she ever took a deep interest, and was 
punctual in her attendance from Sabbath to Sabbath. She 
cherished a most sacred regard for the Bible, the Sabbath, 
the devotions of the sanctuary, and the institutions of the 
gospel. About two years previous to her death, her mind 
was more than usually called to the subject of religion, 
and a personal interest in Christ. She was thoroughly 
convicted of sin, saw clearly, and felt deeply, her wretched 
and perishing condition, the justice. of God, and the de- 
pravity of her heart. And after a season of much mental 
anguish, she cherished a faint, trembling hope in the par- 
doning mercy of God. Though she manifested as much 
interest as any among us, in religion, in her attendance on 
the sanctuary, the Sabbath school, the Bible class, the 
conference and the prayer meetings, yet on her dying bed 
she expressed her deep regret of her past neglect of duty, 
with a determination to consecrate henceforth her whole 
being to the service of her Maker. She loved the Sab- 
bath school, and a few days previous to her death, she 
said, ‘ O, is it possible that I shall never hear another ser- 
mon, or attend another Sabbath school on earth?” She 
requested that her Sabbath school books and papers be 
sent to Sabbath schools at the far West. They have been 
sent, according to the request. During her last sickness 
she was patient and submissive, bearing all without a 
groan or a murmur. ‘The day before her exit, on seeing 
a beloved sister weep, she said, ‘‘ Sister, weep not for me. 
The will of God will be done, and that is all right and 
best.”’ Sabbath morning, July 16th, about eight o’clock, 
she closed her eyes in sweet sleep, and at nine o’clock 
her immortal spirit left its earthly tenement, to wing its 
way to him who gave it. Thus died the lovely and 
amiable Susan A. Thayer. R. H. A. 


‘That happiness which is not based on the love of God, and 
on a dependence on his promises, hangs on a spider’s thread.” 
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Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes in Orange County, Vermont. 

From the narrative of the state of religion, in Orange County, Vermont, 
published in the Vermont Chronicle, we gather the following items on the 
subject of Sabbath schools and Bible classes. 


Thetford—The Sabbath school cause has been unusu- 
ally interesting the past season. | Members of the church, 
young gentlemen and ladies of the parish, together with a 
bright circle of children and youth, have manifested a 
deep interest in studying the word of God. 

Newbury.—Our schools have, during the latter part of 
the year, been more than usually flourishing. Six or 
seven, in different parts of the town, were established 
early in the spring. Feeling it necessary that our children 
should understand the doctrines which we hold dear, we 
have obtained and used books which inculcate our peculiar 
sentiments. 

'Corinth.—T he school is unusually prosperous, owing to 
the fact that a number of its members are of those who 
have been begotten to a lively hope through the word of 
God. Almost all the youth who were connected with the ~ 
Sabbath school the year before, have been subjects of 
more or less seriousness, and a large proportion of them 
have become the hopeful subjects of renewing grace, and 
have publicly professed their faith in Christ. 

Topsham.—The method of conducting Bible classes in 
the winter, is, to appoint a meeting at a school house, and 
after preaching on the general subject of studying the 
Scriptures, to give out a question for the next meeting, 
like this, What does the Bible teach on the doctrine of 
election? The scholars write the. question in a book, and 
search the Scriptures for an answer, The proof-texts are 
written down, and when the class come together the 
passages are read and explained.. Opportunity is given 
for any one to speak on the subject. After others are 
done, the minister closes with his own remarks and gives 
out another question for the next meeting, having no fear 
that doctrinal questions will keep any away from the meet- 
ing; the more doctrinal the question, the more interest it 
excites. In many instances the meetings have been full, 
and the subject has afforded matter for conversation a whole 
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week.—The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism has been dis- 
tributed to such parents as promise to use it in their 
families. It is intended to make use of it more for the 
coming year, especially for pastoral visits. 

Williamstown.—T he Sabbath school may be considered 
prosperous. It includes persons of all ages, from the 
infant to the man of gray hairs. ‘The whole number of 
scholars has been 130. The Assembly’s Catechism has 
been introduced into the school with encouraging success. 
Numbers connected with the school have committed to 
memory not only the answers of the catechism, but the 
Scripture proofs. Besides the school at the village, a 
branch school in the north part of the town has been 
continued through the summer. We believe there is 
among us a growing attachment to the doctrines of the 
gospel as held by our denomination. A considerable 
number of children have, during the year, been devoted 
to God in baptism,—cheering evidence, we think, that 
God is preparing the way among us for rich blessings to 
descend upon the rising generation. 


Schools and China. 

It may not be generally known that ‘three Sabbath 
school teachers,” have recently offered the liberal sum of 
one hundred guineas ($500) to the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, towards the establishment of 
Sabbath schools at the island of Hong Kong, which has been 
ceded by the Emperor of China to the British Government. 
This noble example to extend our Sabbath school system 
to the vast empire of China, it is hoped, will find many im- 
itators; and it has been suggested, that the superintendents 
and teachers of our schools in Britain ought to consider the 
subject, and ¢ry as far as practicable, to promote this glori- 
ous object.— London Magazine. 


Fruits of Sabbath Schools. 


There is a small market town, in the west of England 
(says the Rev. Mr. Knill), which has sent more laborers 
into the spiritual harvest than any other town of equal size, 
perhaps, in the world :— Three missionaries, three mission- 
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aries’ wives, one minister, two Lancasterian school-teachers, 
and two home missionaries. All their names are in my 
journal, and with them or their families, I am personally 
acquainted. The pious people of that town are greatly de- 
lighted with the fact—and when speaking of it, they add, 
** These were all either teachers or scholars in-the Sabbath 
school.” 


A word to Parents. 
BY A MISSIONARY. 


A parent and friend asks the privilege, through the 
pages of the Visiter, to address the parents of the children 
who read this periodical. Jam sure that each of you reads 
this teresting monthly Visiter; I certainly do for one, 
and much pleasure have I derived from this source. May 
I then affectionately inquire of you where are the beloved 
children whom God hath entrusted to your care? those 
dear children who are to survive the shock of death, and 
live, and live, when time and nature shall die? Are they 
safely folded in the arms of him who came to seek and to 
‘save that which was lost? Are they in the ark of safety? 
Do you rejoice in the evidence that they are the children 
of God by faith in Jesus Christ? Are they docile? Are 
they conscientious? Are they prayerful? I do not ask 
if they have ceased to be children—they may not be expect- 
ed to lose the attributes of childhood, nor is it to be de- 
sired. But they may be Christian children. ‘They may be 
Christians of the loveliest stamp. If this is the case with 
your dear children, happy, happy parents; give God the 
glory of this wondrous kindness—this rich grace to your 
beloved offspring. Do all in your power to secure their 
growth in grace. Lead them daily to Jesus, and ask him 
to crown them with all the graces of the spirit and after 
enabling them to honor him on earth, to go and dwell with 
_ him for ever above. 

But are some or all of your children still out of Christ— 
the children of wrath, and exposed to all that is dreadful 
in the wrath of a holy God? Are they prayerless, thought- 
less, hard-hearted, and in short, the slaves of sin; and 
should they now die, have you fearful evidence that they 
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would be lost forever? And do you, dear friends, realize 
the extent of their danger, of the frightful. place on which 
they are standing, and the awful pit which yawns to receive 
them? Do you realize what itis to have a child an out- 
cast from God, and holiness and heaven? Could you 
endure the thought that one of your loved ones was shut 
up in hell? O beloved parents, what could be equally 
agonizing? And may F ask finally what are you doing for 
the salvation of the souls of these dear children? Do you 
go to God daily on their behalf? And when there do you 
plead with unwonted importunity for the life of their souls ? 
When you pray with them, do you so plead, that they see 
that you are indeed justly aware of the value of their souls, 
and of their imminent danger? Do you walk holily be- 
fore them, manifest by all that you say and do that you’ 
love the Lord Jesus—have chosen him for your friend and 
portion, and are tending upward in your affections? —~ 
Beloved friends, adieu. When God shall call us to 
stand before his tribunal, may he grant each of us the un- 
speakable happiness of meeting our children there; but if 
one of them should be wanting, may it appear that he died 
in spite of all our prayers, and tears, and faithful entreaty 
—died, beholding our godly example. 


Sabbath Schools. 


The great aim of the Sabbath school system, is to provide 
for the thorough moral and religious education of the 
rising generation. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” and the very 
best kind of power, is that wisdom which cometh from 
above. One of the greatest blessings which can be con- 
_ ferred upon man, ‘is intellectual and religious instruction, 
—the former to prepare him for respectability and useful- 
ness on earth,—the latter to guide him to regions of end- 
less felicity beyond the grave. 

Such an education affords the strongest assurance that 
the individual on whom it is conferred, will prove a bless- 
ing to himself and a blessing to society ;—will be happy 
on earth and happy in heaven. Such an education is the 
highest boon that man can confer upon his fellow man ; 
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for, if properly improved, it will guide him in safety 
through all his pilgrimage, afford him light in darkness, 
consolation in affliction, joy in sorrow, support in trials, 
victory in conflict, and life eternal ‘in the midst of death. 

It is another pleasing characteristic of the Sabbath 
school system, that its benefits are bestowed freely. 
Hence it is that many who would feel ashamed to. avail 
themselves of the school funds set apart ‘‘ for the education 
of the poor,” and many more who are unable to afford 
the necessary expense, may, by means of Sabbath schools, 
easily secure for their children the inestimable benefits of 
Christian education. The amount which the system 
before us thus freely contributes to the instruction of our 
population, may be to some extent estimated by the fact, 
that there are in our country, not far from 100,000 Sab- 
bath school teachers; and that their compensation at 33 
cents per Sabbath (the rate formerly paid), would every 
year amount to $3,300,000; a sum greater by far than is 
annually distributed by all the school funds of our land! 
The place of assembling usually costs nothing, being pre- 
viously provided for some other purpose. The use of the | 
libraries cost nothing ; the teaching, as we have seen, is 
gratuitous, and the text-books are gratuitously furnished 
to all who are unable to purchase them. Truly the Sab- 
bath school, like the gospel, bestows its blessings ‘* with- 
out money and without price!” 

There is a single other feature of the Sabbath school sys- 
tem, too important in its bearings on civil society, to. pass 
without notice; and that is, the influence which it exerts 
in the prevention of crime. ‘‘ Wholesome laws and severe 
punishments,” says an old writer, “are but slow and late 
of reforming the world; the timely and most compendious 
method of doing this, is by early religious education.’’ 
The correctness of this principle is abundantly sustained 
by all sound maxims of civil government; for the grand 
object of all wise legislation is not so much to punish 
crime, as to prevent its occurrence. Hence the means best 
adapted to prevent the commission of crimes, most effectu- 
ally promote the great ends of civil government. Now as 
a matter of fact, by far the greater portion—probably nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of all crimes committed—have their 
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origin in those three great fountains of wickedness, Ieno- 
RANCE, SapsBaTH-Breakine, and Inremperance.—But 
who are less likely to grow up in ignorance, than Sabbath 
school scholars? And how many of the 500,000 drunk- 
ards of. our land have been trained up to intemperance in 
Sabbath schools?) And who are so unlikely to violate 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, as those who are early and 
systematically taught to reverence and hallow this holy 
day? Ofall the pupils of the celebrated Robert Raikes, 
not one was ever convicted of flagrant crime. 

If all the prisons of our land were thoroughly examin- 
ed how many Sabbath school pupils is it supposed would be 
found among their 11,000 wretched and guilty inmates? 
The number would be very small; and we confidently 
believe, that if the investigations were made, its results 
would show that Sabbath schools, by their preventive in 
fluence, are doing more for the social and civil order ot 
our country, than all the statute books, and dungeons, and 
gibbits of the land!— The Friend of Man. 


The Sabbath School's Relations to the Church. 


The question is sometimes raised, as to what degree of 
control the church ought to exercise over the Sabbath 
school. It is not easy to prescribe any set of rules, suited 
to all cases, defining the manner in which the.church and 
its ministry shall exert its regulating influence over the 
Sabbath school, and the manner of conducting it. For 
what would be advisable in one case, might not in another. 
But it ought to be considered a settled principle, that it is 
the duty of the church and ministry to hold such relations 
to the Sabbath school, that they can at any time exclude 
the teaching of error. 

-The Sabbath school has acquired an importance among 
our means of religions instruction, and of forming the 
minds of the rising generation, which it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate. And so efficient an instrument of good, 
can very easily be turned to a convenient machine for 
sowing tares. And it is not to be taken for granted, that 
every person who can talk piously, and who is willing to 
take the instruction of a class in the Sabbath school, will 
of course give sound instruction. ‘There is a zeal, which 
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is not according to knowledge; and not a few, who have 
their favorite errors to propagate, are very willing to take 
under their charge a class of youth to be led astray. We 
have known of an instance of a teacher, who was an un- 
sound man; who was not satisfied with the oversight of 
one class, but who volunteered his services in another 
school, belonging to another congregation in the same 
place, which met at a time of day different from that of 
his own, so that he might thereby widen the field for the 
diffusion of his sentiments. Perfectionists, too, are usu- 
ally very forward to seek employment as teachers. Buta 
class of young people, or children, having a Perfectionist 
for a teacher, have dark prospects before them. Nor are 
these the only errors which may insidiously creep into 
our Sabbath schools, if the church and ministry fail to 
exercise a proper vigilance in the case. 

Sabbath school teaching has become one of the forms 
of gospel instruction. And the church has the same kind 
of interest and responsibility, to see that the teaching in it 
be sound, that they have to see that error is not propagated 
in the pulpit. And if it should occur, that the teaching 
of the Sabbath school is, on important points, arrayed 
against that of the pulpit, and directed to the subversion of 
the truth; the delinquency of that church that should 
tolerate it, or by negligence suffer it, would lead to con- 
sequences most disastrous. 

Such are the Sabbath school’s relations to the church, 
and such the grounds of presumption, that its influence is 
to co-operate to establish the principles held by the church, 
in whose bosom it exists, and whose children it trains, 
that there is culpable duplicity and downright dishonesty 
in the man who will consent to hold the place of a teacher 
_ in aschool, while his sentiments and teaching are subver- 

sive of the sentiments of the church, But to expect that 
the abettors of error will refrain from such teaching, from 
principles of honesty or honor, is to deceive ourselves. 
Cases actually exist, of persons acting as superintendents 
of Sabbath schools, who have taken the ground of decided 
opposition to the church for whom they teach ; and who 
would probably call it persecution, to be asked to resign 
their charge. 
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Now, in relation to such cases, and the case of teachers 
propagating error, the duty of the church is plain.. If 
they have suffered the Sabbath school to take such an 
organization as cuts off their own control over it, it be- 
comes them to withdraw their children and their sound 
teachers from it, and form one, for the soundness of the 
teaching in which they can be responsible. And it 
becomes all churches to see that they hold control of the 
school enough in their own hands, to be able to see that 
it teaches the truth.—V. E. Puritan. 


Letter from a converted Heathen Youth. 

The superintendent of the Old South Sabbath school has furnished us 
.with a letter addressed to his school by Samvret H. STEARNS, a converted 
heathen youth, who was named for the late Rev. S. H. Stearns, a former 
pastor of that church. The education of this youth, and one other, has, 
for several years, been conducted, at an annual expense of §20, each, 
under the patronage of thisschool. ‘The money is raised by small monthly 
collections in the school. The letter is dated Batticotta Seminary, Jan. 
25,1843. After a description of the joy felt by him and his friends and 
classmates, at the reception of a letter and some valuable books and 
pamphlets from the school, in April, 1842, he says: 


My pear Beneractors,—I have clearly seen, through 
the medium of your ever memorable and interesting 
epistle, your well wishes and close concern towards my 
temporal and spiritual enjoyment. Let God, who has 
chosen many of my relatives from the rest of my country- 
men, be blessed. Let him multiply, according to the 
promise, the seed of his sons and daughters, and make us 
useful to others in this superstitious country. It is grati- 
fying to say that the light of Christianity penetrates the 
degraded minds of my countrymen, and banishes, by 
degrees, the darkness thereof. The heathen are trembling. 
The heathen worship is to its end, like the tired roe which 
does flee the hunter, while the light of Christianity: like 
an arrow is ever on the wing. The word Jesus Christ, 
is an interesting and disputing subject in view of most 
of my countrymen, in holding him as the Saviour, and 
rejecting him as auseless man. ‘These are the two grand 
themes prevailing in the minds of my countrymen. This 
is our theme, how he who bore in heaven the second 
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name, had-shed his blood, guiltless, for guilty man, and 
had not on earth whereon to lay his head. He has shown 
his love on the part of the lost world in this way, and 
teaches us the stern lesson of morality and religion. 

The prayers which you offer to God in my behalf, at 
the distance of thousands of miles, are as if to echo to my 
ears, and whisper to my mind, to fear God and walk 
uprightly in his ways. Indeed you are not far off in my 
prayers and religious conversations with my Christian 
friends and class-mates. As water answers face to face, 
so your Christian love is manifested through your charitable 
acts, to which neither I nor my friends can make an ade- 
quate recompense, more than to be grateful, and at the 
same time to be a virtuous Christian. I am very glad to 
learn from your note, that you pray to God on my behalf, 
not to give me glittering stones, golden things, wealth and 
honors that have wings to fly, but to make me a good 
Christian. This is my prayer, too. I hope that God, 
who is the author and finisher of our faith, will strengthen 
my resolution, and thereby answer your prayers, and 
realize your wishes. I am not insensible of the passage, 
that he that continueth to the end shall be saved, and shall 
receive a crown of life. ; 


After an account of the several youth who have heretofore been aided 
in their education, by members of this school, he says: 


Finally, I conclude my letter, giving hearty thanks to 
you for your letter, wishing your prosperity, and the 
eagle-like life, and praying God to give you, your parents, 
friends, and other well-wishers, a peaceful life, and happy 


death. 
I remain, my dear benefactors, your affectionate and 


obedient beneficiary, _ _S. H. Stearns. 


The following lines were suggested by the reading of the above letter 
to the school. 


The little sparkling rills that flow 
From out the mountain’s side, 
Bear tiny waves along with them, 

- To swell the ocean’s tide 5, 

And, -bcipaahh they wend their way, 
Among the shrubs and flowers, 
Inercased by cloud-distilling dews, 
And summer’s softest showers. 
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And O! how rich the blessings are, 
Those little streamlets spread : 

For joy and gladness spring along 
The lowly path they tread. 

Yet all united in one stream, 
Deeper the channel grows! 

And greater still the good that comes, 
Where’er that river flows. 


Just so the little mites, bestowed 
By kind and loving heart, 

With blessing from our Father asked, 
Much good may chance impart; _ 
And, like the sparkling mountain rills, 

Blessings attend each mite, 
Yet broader, deeper, grows the good, 
When all in one unite. 


QO! Father, bless the little stream 
That flows from out our land; 
Increase its channel’s depth, we pray, 
With thine own fostering hand ; 
And grant, that to its onward course, 
That blessing may be given, 
Safely to bear upon its breast 
Full many a soul to heaven. S. M. M. 


Instruction for the younger Scholars. 

A correspondent has suggested that too little time and attention 
at the Sabbath school concert are devoted to the younger schol- 
ars. The instructions, exhortations and prayers have special 
reference to parents and teachers. As many of the children 
receive no religious instruction at home, and as that from the pul- 
pit is generally beyond their comprehension, it is thought, more, if 
not most of the exercises of the concert should have special 
reference to their benefit. The prayers and remarks should be 
such as the smallest child can understand, and as shall lead the 
children to feel that this meeting is especially for them. The 
fear is expressed, that where so much is said to parents and 
teachers, and so little to the young, they will be led to cast the 
responsibility of their salvation upon their pious friends ; whereas, 
if more were said directly to them, they would feel that this 
responsibility rested upon themselves. 

So far as our observation on this subject extends, the more 
common mode,—and, as we have supposed, the better mode,—of 
conducting the concert, is, to intersperse the devotional exercises 
with remarks, addresses, &c., to the several classes,—parents, 
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rs mer Tr 
teachers and-scholars,—children and adults. The great object 


of the concert, doubtless, should be, to secure the blessing of God 
upon the school, and especially upon the young. If teachers 
and parents are prayed for, or addressed, it is all with reference 
to their labors for the good of the young. Still, there can be no 
doubt that this interesting class are often too much overlooked. 
The concert should be so conducted that they may feel that all 
the exercises relate to their benefit. Ifthe teacher would dwell 
upon the importance of the conversion of his scholars while 
they are young, till that object shall often occupy his thoughts 
during the week, always affect his heart in the closet and at the 
concert, and prompt him to an affectionate earnestness when in 
the school, he would seldom have occasion to complain of vacant 
seats, or a want of interest. 


A Profligate’s desire for the well-training of his Child. 


In a journey to the West, we met, among our fellow-passen- 
gers, with a young profligate. We found him to be a widower. 
He was left with one motherless.child. In speaking of his little 
son, he said ‘‘he meant to bring him up. well. He owned a large 
tract of land in Iowa, and if, when his boy grew-up, he chose to 
be a farmer, he should give him a good farm in that Territory ; 
but, if he wished to get an education, he should send him to 


college.” 
‘¢ Well,’’ it was inquired, ‘‘ you will send him to Transylvania 


College ?”’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘‘I shall send him to C. There is a 
Methodist college there ; and they are a very sober, pious people, 
and I want my boy brought up well!”? 

This he said with great seriousness, and, no doubt, sepa 
Few parents are so lost to all regard to religion, or so blinded. by 
error, but they will choose to entrust the education of their chil- 
dren to those of correct religious principles. "The wicked, them- 
selves being judges, admit that piety adds to the excellence of per- 
sonal character; and though they do not possess it themselves, 
they wish it to be possessed by their children. “ For. their rock 

jg not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.” 
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CuILpReN or THE Covenant.—An aged mother in Israel, in 
R , recently died, leaving her ten children,—all of whom 
were the children of the covenant, having been baptized in infancy, 
—exemplary professors of religion! 


Notices of New Publications by the Society. 


Turrza: or the Attractive Power of the Cross. From the German, by 

EvizaBetH Maria Lioyp. 108 pp. 18mo. Price 20 cents. 

From the fact, that the original preface is dated at Elberfield, the resi- 
dence of Krummacher, we are inclined to think that we are indebted to 
the author of “Elijah the Tishbite” for this delightful book. However 
that may be, the story of Thirza is the account of an event which actually 
occurred in Germany. ‘The historical portion,” says the author, “is 
taken from a communication which precludes the possibility of fiction.” 
We mention this, because to some the book will appear like a romance. 
It is intensely interesting, and no one who reads the first page, will desire 
to lay it down until he has finished it. 

Tue Para. To THE BusH. An African Missionary Fact, illustrating the 
. duty of reciprocal Christian watchfulness and reproof. Addressed to 
professors of religion, By J.A.James. 64pp.,32mo. Price 12 cents. 

The beautiful incident which forms the title of this book, occurred at 
Kat River settlement, in South Africa, and was first related by Mr. Read, 
when on a visit to England some years ago. The remarks of Mr. James, 
suggested by this instance of Christian reproof, and the effect which it 
produced, are judicious and appropriate. The book, though small, is 
worthy of a serious and prayerful reading; and there are few who do not 
sometimes need the admonitions it contains. 

Access to Gop. A Discourse upon Heb. 12: 6. By Joan Foster. 

48 pp., 382mo. Price 10 cents. 

Sound, able and eloquent, as the writings of that eminent divine usually 
are. 


First PrincipLes oF THE ORAcCLES oF Gop. By Enocx PonD, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 81 pp., 18mo, Price 18 cts. 


The author shows that in religion, as in every thing else, there-are first 
or elementary principles ; and that, in order to become savingly acquainted 
with religion, we must commence our inquiries with them; that, whatever 
else may be studies, these cannot be neglected, or passed slightly over, 
without great danger to the soul. These first principles, which are 
described with the author’s usual clearness and force, are the following: 
There is a God—the law of God—all men transgressors—the Saviour—the 
terms of salvation, and the issue. 


In Press. The Inspiration of the Bible,—a very interesting and excel- 
lent book. : 
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BLIND ELLEN. 


In a little village on the sea-ccast of Lancashire, lived a 
poor, lame, and blind old woman, whose habits of frugality 
and industry afford a useful example to persons in humble 
life ; and whose cheerfulness, thankfulness, and submission 
to the providence of God, may be considered with advan- 
tage by persons in every station. 

This poor creature, who died the first of December, 
1808, was blind from her sixth year, andshe had to main- 
tain herself from very early life, which she was able to do 

- without any assistance from the parish. The little cot- 
tage in which she lived, was her own; she had besides, 
about fifteen pounds, for which she received some little 
interest: but this was not sufficient even to buy her fuel, 
80 that it was her own earnings which supported her. Her 
employment was that of spianing silk for making ferret. 
By constantly labouring from Monday until Saturday, ex- 
cepting the few moments which her meals required, she 
earned only one shilling a week. On this she contrived to 
live. ‘Two’ shillings a year was all she laid out in flour 
Clap-bread, which is made of oat-meal and water, was the 
chief article of her support. This is rolled into thin cakes, 
and baked ona stone over the fire, which poor Ellen 
performed without any help, making at once enough to 
serve her three or four weeks. A half-penny worth of 
blue milk served her for breakfast, and potatoes were her 
common dinner. Some of the neighbours gave her a little 
putter-milk ; of this she made porridge, thickened with 
clap-bread, which was her usual supper. An ounce of tea 
served her six weeks, as she seldom allowed herself to taste 
it but when she washed. She never bought any meat, ex- 
cept a small piece of beef against Christmas. 

For nineteen years, poor Ellen had the whole care of a 
woman still more afflicted than herself; a miserable object, 
who had fits which disabled her from taking care of her- 
self. A painfa! task this was, for the mind of this poor 
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creature was weakened, and her temper bad. Two guineas 
a year were allowed by the parish for her support. ‘> No- 
body,” as Ellen said, ** could afford to maintain her for this, 
but God Almighty enabled her to do it.” 

At first, when Ellen had the charge of this afflicted 
woman, she was much concerned lest she could not go to 
worship on Sunday; for she thought she could not live if 
she did not get to church. But as at this time the poor 
creature lay much in bed, Ellen’s plan was to lock the 
door, and during the time they were singing between the 
prayers and the sermon, she went out, her cottage being 
very near the church, to satisfy herself that the sufferer was 
safe. And in all the nineteen years, she never found her 
up but once. On being asked if she was never weary of this 
unhappy being, she said she was so “ ill conditioned, and 
so ill contrived, that she was enough to tire any one; but 
God Almighty helped her through.” During the last year 
of her life, she was so ill and helpless, that Ellen was obliged 
to feed her. At this time her work went on so slowly, 
that she thought all was over with her, for she was obliged 
to eat her meals and to spin at the same time; yet she 
said she never prayed that God would take her helpless in- 
mate, but that he would enable her to do for her; and he 
did. During the last twenty-five years, Ellen lived by her- 
self, and she said, “ It isa fine thing to live by one’s self. 
They tell me,” said Ellen, “ you should have somebody 
with you; but unless they be very agreeable, a body had 
better be by one’s self.” This poor creature never begged 
any thing, not even of her neighbours; forshe said, “God 
knows better what | want than 1 do myself, and he always 
sends what is needful for me.” When she had neither 
bread nor potatoes for dinner, she made broth merely of 
ah onion and a little pepper and salt; she then prayed to 
God that she might think it good, and she did think so. 
When she wanted a half-penny, and knew not how to get 
it, she said God sent it. At one time, all her little stock 
was four pence. Her wheél wanted mending, which would 
cost three half pence, and three pence she had ta pay the 
poor woman who brought her turf. How she should get 
her wheel mended she knew not, as the remaining penny 
was all she had. She did not make known her wants, nor 
ask tor any thing; but the woman, on being paid for bring 
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ing her fuel, returned her a half-penny, which was the 
only instance in which she had done so, although she had 
brought it sixteen years. This Ellen mentioned, as an in- 
stance of the goodness of Providence in supplying her 
wants. A murmur or complaint was never heard from her 
lips; she said “she was always happy while she could go 
-to church, be out of debt, and get any thing to live on.” 
Her best gown had been bought fifty years ; it was still 
whole, neat, and clean, and in this she made a very decent 
appearance ; but it was put on only on sacrament days, 
and very fine Sundays. Ellen sometimes cheered herself 
at her wheel, by singing a psalm. “ Thirty years since,” 
said she, * { gave four shillings and ten pence to learn to 
sing psalms, and I never repented it yet.” 


% My Shepherd is the living Lord,” 


otten comforted her in her darkness: and when she could 
have the werd of God read to her, many parts of which 
she could repeat, she seemed to want no other joy. On 
receiving a little unexpected assistance, she seemed as it 
she knew not how to be grateful enough; and said, “ I 
cannot be so thankful as I ought, but I must be as thankful 
as [ can: I must thank God for sending such folks, for if 
he had not sent you, you would not have come.” 

She could only pray for her friends, she said, which she 
always did, begging that God would give all that was good 
for them in this world; and in the world to come, life ev- 
erlasting. On taking leave, the person who had given her 
some assistance, wished her health. She replied, “ Ay, 
either health or heaven.” 

Thus, without even the common comforts and blessings 
of life, passed the days of poor old Ellen. Those hopes and 
expectations which arise from the changing incidents of 
most situations, were not hers. The human smile could 
never cheer her heart, the voice of relative affection never 
delight her ear; no prospect of a brighter to-morrow be- 
guiled the solemn solitude of the day ; yet she was resign- 
ed, contented, cheerful, thankful for her existence ; and 
when the purposes of this life should be’ fulfilled, she relied 
on the mercy of God, through the merits of her Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for the everlasting enjoyment of a better. 
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REFLECTIONS. eS 


1. Few persons will read or hear this story, whose ae 
flictiens and poverty are so severe as poor blind Ellen’s. 
Let such, therefore, consider, that they have now heard 
of one (and the eye of Providence sees many more) whose 
condition was much worse than their own, and yet of one, 
who was evidently an object of the peculiar care and good- 
ness of God. 

2. It is worthy to be considered, on what principle it 
was that poor Ellen wasso contented and happy. This 
she plainly declared, when she said, “‘ God knows better 
- what I want than I know myself; and he always sends 
what is needful for me.” It is impossible to be unhappy 
or unthankful, while such a sentiment as this influences 
the inind and is cherished in the heart. And whoever 
pays not this homage to the sovereignty of God, and is not 
sensible of the constant care and kindness of his provi- 
dence, is little better than an atheist: whatever his opin- 
ion may be, he is, in fact, “ living without God in the 
world.” Ephes. ii. 12. Awful and dangerous state! Pray, 
Reader, to be delivered from it. 

3. What a good report would be secnred to Christianity, 
instead of the slanders which are unjustly cast on it, if its 
professors would believe and act on that ° faithful saying,” 
mentioned by the apostle Paul: ‘ that they who have be- 
lieved in God, should be careful to maintain good works.” 
Titus iii. 8. All christians should do this as the test of 
their sincerity, and at the peril of their salvation; and this 
did poor Ellen most eminently. She not only trusted in 
God for the supplying of all her wants, and believed that 
when she was in distress God would send some charitable 
person to relieve her; but she was also industrious, frugal, 
temperate, honest, and grateful. She used all the means 
in her power, small aud scanty as they appeared to be, for 
her support and comfort, and she also prayed to God, and 
depended on him, for a blessing on her endeavours. Read- 
er! Go thou and do likewise; and remember that the 
wisest of men has said— Better isa little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith.” 
Prov. xv. 16. 

4. Remember that nothing but the grace of God made 
poor Ellen so contented, so cheerful, so industrious, sv he- 
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nevolent, and so happy, as she is reported to have been. 
“ By the grace of God,” said the great Apostle Paul, “ } - 
am what | am:” e Cor. xv. 10.) and it was the same grace 
that iniluenced Ellen in the humble, dependant, and indi- . 
gent state, in which Divine Providence placed her. How 
deplorable is astate of poverty and affliction without the 
grace of God! It is attended with murmuring, ingratitude, 
temptations to indolence and dishonesty, and despair of the - 
goodness of God! How wretched and awful is such a con- 
dition! It has neither comfort nor hope for time or eter- 
nity. Contrast this with poor blind Ellen’s disposition and 
conduct, when, with a half-penny worth of blue milk for 
her breakfast, and a little onion-broth for her dinner, she _ 
sat and sung, .” 


My Shepherd is the living Lord, 
1 therefore nothing need ; 

In pastures fair, near pleasant streams, 
He setteth me to feed. 


He shall convert and glad. my soul, 
And bring my mind in frame, 
To walk in paths of righteousness, 

For his most holy name. 


Yea, though ] walk in vale of death, 
Yet will I fear no ill; 


Thy rod and staff do comfort me, 
And thou art with me still. 


And in the presence of my foes, 
My table thou shalt spread ; 
Thou wilt fill full my cup, and thou 
Anointed hast my head. 


Through all my life thy favour is 
So frankly showed to me, 

That in thy house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 


Lastly, observe, that Ellen, though so very poor, *“ was 
rich in faith, and an heir of the kingdom which God hath 
promised to them that love him.” James ii. 5. It isa fine 
answer that she gave to the person who wished her health: 
“ Ay, either health or heaven.” It is as if she had said : 
{ hope and pray for health, that I may be able to perform 
my daily work, and to procure my daily support. I hope 
for health that ] may be enabled to attend the public wore 
ship of God, that] may hear bis word and sing his praise, 
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d that | may unite with his people in glorifying his most: 
oly name; but, if it please God to afflict me with sick- 
2ss, my condition is so poor and so dependant, and | shall” 
ave so little to do with the world, that I wish for heaven. 
And | know what I wish for; heaven is a state of rest, ho- 
liness, and happiness. I know the ground on which I hope 
for it;—“ God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ John iii. 16. Through 
grace, | have believed inhim. I have found “ redemption 
in his blood, even the forgiveness of my sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.” I have committed my soul into 
is hands, because “ he loved me, and gave _himselt 
for me.” I have been enabled to love him, in a 
__ measure, and to obey him from the heart. . 1 humbly trust, 
that I have experienced “ the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the pely 
Ghost.” 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Ido not cling to life ; the fear 
of death is taken away from me; I long to see my Sa- 
viour ;—and therefore “ I hope for heaven.” * 
Reader, in whatever condition of life youare, pray that 
this may be your happy experience. Then, * whether you 
live, you will live unto the Lord; whether you die, you 
will die unto the Lord. And whether you live, therefore, 
or die, you will be the Lord’s.” Rom. xiv. 8. 


THE HIGH WAY OF THE CROSS. 


“© Deny thyself, take up thy cross, and follow me.” 

To many this seems a hard saying. But it will be much 
harder to hear that last sentence, ‘Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” They that willingly follow 
Jesus, and conform themselves to his death, need not fear 
that sentence. They shall draw near to Christ the Judge, 
with confidence and joy. Why then dost thou fear to take 
up the cross, which leads thee to a kingdom? In the cross 
is salvation; in the cross is life; in the cross is protection 
from thine enemies; in the cross is heavenly sweetness, 
in the cross isstrength; in the cross is the height of virtue, 
the perfection of holiness. There is no salvation, or hope 
of everlasting lite, but in the cross. ‘Take up thy cross, then, 
and follow Jesus, and thou shalt tind rest. If thou die with 
him, thou shalt also live with him; if thou be a partaker 
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of his sufferings, thou shalt be a partaker of his ¢ 
There is no other way to life and peace, but the wa: 
the cross, or of daily mortification. Go whither thon 
thou shalt not find a higher way above, nor a safer way 
beneath, than the way of the holy cross. 3 
Thou must suffer either willingly, or against thy will. 
a A cross always attends thee. ‘Thou canst not escape it; 

’ “Yor which way soever thou goest, thou carriest thyself with 
thee. Turn upward or downward, outward or inward ; 
still thou shalt find the cross. If thou bear it willingly, it 
will bear thee, and lead thee to thy desired end. If the 
bear it unwillingly, thou contrivest a burden to thyself, — 
increasest thy load; and yet thou must bear it—Thinke 
thou to escape the cross? Which of the saints escaped it? ; 
Even Christ Jesus our Lord was never without pain or 
suffering, so long as he lived. His whole life was a cross 
i . And dost thou seek rest on earth? 

is not according to a man’s inclination to bear the cross, 
_—to subdue the body, to shun honours, to suffer reproach 

» and poverty, to bear willingly, to be despised, and to despise 
one’s self, and not to court worldly prosperity. If thou | 
look upon thyself, thou shalt not be able todo this. But if 

‘ thou trust in the Lord, thou shalt receive strength from 
heaven, and the world and the flesh shall be made subject 
to thee. 

Set thyself therefore to bear manfully the cross of thy 
Lord, who was crucified for the love of thee. Prepare 
thyself to suffer inconveniences and adversities in this 
miserable life. Drink of the cup of thy Lord heartily, if 
thou desirest to be his friend, and to have part with him. 
As for comfort, leave that to God. Let him do as he sees 
to be best. But set thyself to bear troubles, and account 
them blessings. When thou art come to this, that suffering 
for Christ’s sake is pleasant to thee, thou hast found a 
paradise upon earth.—O that thou wouldst count it joy to 
bear affliction for Christ! What glory would await thee! 
What joy would it be to the saints! If there had been any 
thing better for the children of God, than bearing adver- 
sity, surely Christ would have shown it by his example or 
his word. Let this then be the final conclusion, that through 
much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God. 
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SLAVERY AND THE CHURCHES. 
cm 
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“ . 
en cront to which most of the Churches in America 
involved in the guilt of supporting the slave system is © 
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a to but few in this country.* So far from being even’ ¥ 


spected by the great mass of the religious community here, 
it would note believed but on the most indisputable evi- 
dence. Evidence of this character it is proposed now to 
present—applying to the Methodist Episcopal, the Baptist, ; 
the Presbyterian, and the Protestant Episcopal Churches. 
It is done with ‘ single view to make the British Christian ~ 


- public acquainted with the real state of the case—in order 


that it may, in the most intelligent and effective manner ex- 
ert the influence it possesses with the American Churches 
to persuade them to purify themselves from a sin that ha 

greatly debased them, and that threatens in the end wholl 

to destroy them. 

The following memoranda will assist English readers in 
more readily apprehending the force and scope of the evi- 
dence. 

I. Of the twenty-six American States, thirteen are slave 
States. Of the latter, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee (in part,) are slave-selling States; the 
States south of them are slave-buyimg and See tsuriing 
States. 

II. Between the slave-selling and slave-buying States, the 
slave-trade is carried on extensively and systematically. The 
slave-trader, on completing his purchases for a single adven- 
ture, brings the gang together at a convenient point; confines 
the men in double rows toa large chain running between 
the rows, by means of smaller Jateral chains tightly rivetted 
around the wrists of the slaves, and connected with the prin- 
cipal chain. ‘They are in this way driven along the highways, 
(the sinall boys, the women, and girls following,) without 
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any release from their chains till they arrive at the ultimate 
place of sale. Here they occupy barracoons, till they are 
disposed of, one by one, or in lots, to those who will give 
most for them. 

IIL Ministers and office-bearers, and members of churches 
are slaveholders—buying and selling slaves, (not as the reg- 
ular slave-trader,) but as their convenience or interest may 
from time to time require. As a general rule, the itinerant 
preachers in the Methodist church are not permitted to hold 
slaves; but there are frequent exceptions to the rule, espe- 
cially of late. @ . 

IV. There are, inthe United States, about 2,487,113 slaves, 
and 386,069 free people of color. Of the slaves, 80,000 are 

- members of the Methodist church; 80,000 of the Baptist; 

and about 40,000 of the other churches. ese church mem- | 
bers have no exemption from being sold by their onan 
other slaves are. Instances are not rare of slaveholding 
members of churches selling slaves who are members of 
the same church with themselves. And members of churches 
have followed the business of slave-auctioneers. 

V. In most of the slave States the master is not permitted 
formally to emancipate, unless the emancipated person be ~ 
removed from the State, (which makes the formal act unne- 
cessary,) or, unless by a special act of the legislature. If, 
however, he disregard the law and permit the slave to go at 
liberty and ‘do’ for himself, the law—on the theory that every 
slave ought to have a master to see to him—directs him to be 
sold for the benefit of the State. Instances of this, however, 
must be very rare. The people are better than their laws— 
for the writer, during a residence of more than thirty years 
in the slave States, never knew an instance of such a sale, 
nor has he ever heard of one that was fully proved to have 
taken place. 

VI. There is no law in any of the slave States forbidding 
the slaveholder to remove his slaves to a free State; nor 
against his giving the slaves themselves a ‘pass’ for that 
pwpose. The laws of some of the free States present ob- 
structions to the settlement of colored persons within their 
limits; but these obstructions are not insurmountable; and 
if the validity of the laws should be tried in the tribunals, it 
would be found they are unconstitutional. 

a VIL In the slave States a slave cannot be a witness in 
any case, civil or criminal, in which a white is a party. Nei- 
ther can a free colored person, except in Louisiana. Ohio; 
Indiana, and Illinois, (free States,) make colored persons in- 
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competent as witnesses in any case in which a white is a 
party. In Ohio, a white person can prove his own (‘book’) 
account, not exceeding a certain sum, by his own oath or af- 
firmation. A colored person cannot, as against a white. In 
Ohio the laws regard all who are mulattoes, or above the 
grade of mulattoes, as white. 
VIII. There is no law in the slave States, forbidding the 
~ several church authorities making slaveholding an offence, for 
which those guilty of it might be excluded from membership. 
The Society of Frends exists in the slave States—it ex- 
cludes slaveholders. 
The United Brethren exist as a church in Maryland and 
Virginia, slave States. Their Annual Conference for these. 
_ two States, (in which are thirty preachers, ) met in February, 
Bien, The following is an extract from its minutes: 


“No charge is preferred against any (preachers,) except Franklin 

chard and Moses Michael. It appeared in evidence that Moses Mi- 
chael was the owner of a female slave, which is contrary to the dis- 
cipline of our church. Conference therefore resolved, that unless 
brother Michael manumit or set free such slave in six months, he no 
longer be considered a member of our church.” 


IX. When ecclesiastical councils excuse themselves from 
acting for the removal of slavery from their respective com- — 
_-munions by saying, they cannot /egislate for the abolition of 
~ slavery; that slavery is a civil or political institution—that it 

‘belongs to Cesar, and not to the Church, to put an end to 
it, they shun the point at issue. To the church-member who 
is a debauchee, a drunkard, a seducer, a murderer, they find 
no difficulty in saying, ‘ We cannot indeed proceed against 
your person, or your property—éhis belongs to Ceesar—to the 
tribunals of the country—to the legislature ;—but we can sus- 
pend or wholly cut you off from the communion of the church, 
with a view to your repentance and its purification.” Ifa 
white member should by force or intimidation, day after day, 
deprive another white member of his property, the authori- 
ties of the churches would expel him from their body, should 
he refuse to make restitution or reparation, although it could 
not be enforced except through the tribunals over which they 
have no control. There is, then, nothing to prevent these 
authorities from saying to the slaveholder, ‘Cease being a 
slaveholder and remain in the church, or continue a slave- 
holder and go out of it: you have your choice.’ 

X: The slave States make it penal to teach the slaves to 
read. So also some of them to teach the free colored people 
toread. Thus a free colored parent may suffer the penalty 
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for teaching his own children to read even the Scriptures. 
None of the slaveholding churches, or religious bodies, so far 
as is known, have, at any time, remonstrated with the legis- 
latures against this iniquitous legislation, or petitioned for its 
repeal or modification. Nor have they reproved or questioned 
such of their members, as, being also members of the legis- 
latures, sanctioned such legislation by their votes. 

XI. There is no systematic instruction of the slave-mem- 
bers of churches, either orally or in any other way. 

XII. Uniting with a church makes no change in the con- 
dition of slaves at home. They are thrown back just as be- 
fore, amoung their old associates, and subjected to their cor- 
rupting influences. 

XIII. But little pains are taken to secure their attendance 
at public worship, on Sundays. 

XIV. The ‘house servants’ are rarely present at family 
worship; the ‘field hands’ never. 

XV. It is only one here and there who seems to have any 
intelligent views of the nature of Christianity, or of a future 
life. 

XVI. Inthe Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal churches, the colored people, during service, sit in a par- 
ticular part of the house, now generally known as the negro 
pew. 'They are not permitted to sit in any other, nor to hire 
or purchase pews as other people, nor would they be per- 
mitted to sit, even if invited, in the pews of white persons. 
This apples to all colored persons, whether members or not, 
and even to dicensed mimsters of their respective connections. 
The ‘negro pew’ is almost as rigidly kept up in the free 
‘States as in the slave. 

XVII. In some of the older slave States, as Virginia and 
‘South Carolina, churches, in their corporate character, hold 
slaves, who are generally hired out for the support of the 
minister. The following is taken from the Charleston Cou- 
rier, of February 12th, 1835. 


FIELD NEGROES, by Thomas Gadsden. 

On Tuesday, the 17th instant, will be sold, at the North of the Ex- 
-change, at 10 o’clock, a prime gang of ten NEGROES, accustomed to 
the culture of cotton and provisions, belonging to the Independent 
Church, in Chris’’s Church Parish, * * * Feb. 6. 


XVIII. Nor are instances wanting, in which negroes are 
bequeathed for the benefit of the Indians, as the following 
chancery notice, taken from a Savannah (Geo.) paper, will 
show. 
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‘Bryan Superior Court. 
Between John J. Maxwell and others, Executors of Ann 
__ Pray, complainants, and IN 
Mary Sleigh and others, Devisees and Legatees, under { Equity. 
the will of Ann Pray, defendants. . 


‘A Bill having been filed for the distribution of the estate of the 
Testatrix, Ann Pray, and it appearing that among other legacies in 
her will, is the following, viz. a legacy of one-fourth of certain negro 
slaves to the American Board of Commissioners for Domestic [For- 
eign it probably should have been] Missions for the purpose of send- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, and particularly to the Indians of this 
continent. It is on motion of the solicitors of the complainants or- 
dered, that all persons ciaiming the said legacy do appear and answer 
the bill of the complainants, within four months from this day. And 
it is orcered, that this order be published in a public Gazette of the — 
sity of Savannah, and in one of the Gazettes of Philadelphia, once a 

- month, for four months. 
te ‘Extract from the minutes, Dec. 2nd, 1832. 
Joun Surv, c. s. c. B. c’—(The bequest was not accepted.) 


INFLUENCES UNDER WHICH THE AMERICAN 
CHURCHES HAVE BEEN BROUGHT. 


Charleston (City) Gazetie-—‘ We protest. against the assumption— 
the unwarrantable assumption—that slavery is ultimately to be extir- 
pated from the Southern States. Ultimate abolitionists are enemies 
of the South, the same in kind, and only less in degree, than immedi- 
ate abolitionists.’ 

Washington (City) Telegraph.‘ As a man, a Christian, and a citi- 
zen, we believe that slavery is right} that the condition of the slave- 
holding States is the best existing organization of civil society.’ 

Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina.—‘ It is the order of nature 
and of GOD, that the being of superior faculties and knowledge, and 
therefore of superior power, should contro] and dispose of those who 
are inferior. It is as muchin the order of nature that men should 
enslave each other, as that other animals should prey upon each other?’ 

Columbia (S. C.) Telescope.—‘Let us declare, through the public 
journals of our country, that the question of slavery is not, and shall 
not be open to discussion—that the system is deep-rooted among us, 
and must remain forever; that the very moment any private individual 
attempts to lecture upon its evils and immorality, and the necessity of 
putting means. in operation to secure us from them, in the same mo- 
ment his tongue shall be cut out and cast upon a dunghill’ 

Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle.—‘ He [Amos Dresser] should have been 
hung up as high as Haman, to rot upon the gibbet, until the wind 
whistled through his bones. The cry of the whole South should be, 
death, INSTANT DEATH, to the abolitionist, wherever he is caught.’ 


[Amos Dresser, now a missionary in Jamaica, was a the- 
ological student at Lane Seminary,near Cincinnati. In the 
vacation, (August, 1835,) he undertook to sell Bibles in the 
State of Tennessee, with a view to raise means further to 


continue his studies. ‘Whilst there, he fell under suspicion 
of being an abolitionist, was arrested by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, whilst attending a religious meeting in the neighbor- 
hood of Nashville, the Capital of the State, and after an af- 
ternoon and evening’s inquisition, condemned to receive 
twenty lashes on his naked body. The sentence was exe- 
cuted on him, between eleven and twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day night, in the presence of most of the Committee, and of 
an infuriated and blaspheming mob. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee (an unlawful association) consisted of sixty persons. 
Of these, twenty-seven were members of churches; one, a 
religious teacher; another, the Eider who but a few days 
before, in the Presbyterian church, handed Mr. Dresser the 
bread and wine at the communion of the Lord’s Supper.] 


In the latter part of the summer of 1835, the slaveholders 
generally became alarmed at the progress of the abolitionists. 
Meetings were held throughout the South, to excite all clas- 
ses of people to the requisite degree of exasperation against 
them. At one of these meetings, held at Clinton, Missis- 
sippi, it was 

‘Resolved, That slavery through the South and West is not felt as _ 
an evil, moral or political, but it is recognized in reference to the act- 
ual, and not to any Utopian condition of our slaves, as a blessing both 
to master and slave. 

‘Resolved, That it is our decided opinion, that any individual who 
dares to circulate, with a view to effectuate the designs of the aboli- 
tionists, any of the incendiary tracts or newspapers now in a course of 
transmission to this country, is justly worthy in the sight of God and 
man of immediate death; and we doubt not that such would be the 
punishment of any such offender in any part of the State of Missis- 
sippi where he may be found. 

‘Resolved, That we recommend to the citizens of Mississippi to 
encourage the cause of the American Colonization Society, so long 
as in good faith it concentrates its energies alone on the removal of 
the free people of color out of the United States. 

‘Resolved, That the Clergy of the State of Mississippi be hereby 
recommended at once to take a stand upon this subject, and that their 
further silence in relation thereto, at. this crisis, will, in our opinion, 
be subject to serious censure.’ 


At Charleston, 8. C., the Post Office was forced, the anti- 
slavery publications, which were there for distribution or fur 
ther transmission to masters, taken.out and made.a bonfire of 
in the street, by a mob of several thousand people. 

A public meeting was appointed to be held a few days 
afterward, to complete, in the same spirit in which they were 
commenced, preparations for excluding anti-slavery publica- 
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tions from circulation, and for ferreting out persons suspected 
of favoring the doctrines of the abolitionists, that they might 
be subjected to Lynchlaw. At this meeting, the Charleston 
Courier informs us, 

“The Clergy of all denominations attended in a body, lending their 
sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence to the im- 
pressive character of the scene.’ 

It was there Resolved, 

That the thanks of this meeting are due to the Reverend gentle- 
men of the clergy in this city, who have so promptly and so effectual- 
ly responded to public sentiment, by suspending their schools in which 
the free colored population were taught ; and that this meeting deem it 
a patriotic action, worthy of all praise, and proper to be imitated by 
other teachers of similar schools throughout the State.’ 

The alarm of the Virginia slaveholders was not less—nor 
were the clergy in the city of Richmond, the capital, less 
prompt than the clergy in Charleston to respond to ‘ public 
sentiment. Accordingly, on the 29th July, they assembled 
together, and Resolved, wnanimously, 

‘That we earnestly deprecate the unwarrantable and highly im- 
proper interference of the people of any other State with the domestic 
relations of master and slave. 

‘That the example of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, in not 
interfering with the question of slavery, but uniformly recognizing 
the relations of master and servant, and giving full and affectionate 
instruction to both, is worthy of the imitation of a!l ministers of the 

ospel. 

f : That we will not patronize nor receive any pamphlet or newspaper 
of the Anti-Slavery Societies, and that we will discountenance the 
circulation of all such papers in the community. 

‘That the suspicions which have prevailed to a considerable extent 
against ministers of the gospel and professors of religion in the State 
of Virginia, as identified with abolitionists, are wholly wnmerited—be- 
lieving as we do, from extensive acquaintance with our charches and 
brethren, that they are unanimous in opposing the pernicious schemes. 
of abolitionists.’ ; 


-THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
700,000 Members. 

In 1780, four years before the Episcopal Methodist Church- 
was regularly organized in the United States, the Confer-- 
ence bore the following testimony against slavery: 

‘The Conference acknowledges that slavery is contrary to the laws 
of God, man, and’ nature, and hurtfol to society ; contrary to the dic- 
tates of conscience and true religion; and. doing what we would not 
others should do unto us.’ 


In 1784, when the church was fully organized, rules were 
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adopted, prescribing the times at which members who were 
already slaveholders should emancipate their slaves. ‘These 
rules were succeeded by the following: 


‘Every person concerned, who will not comply with these rules, 
shall have liberty quietly to withdraw from our society within the 
twelve months following the notice being given him as aforesaid; 
otherwise the assistants shall exclude him the society. 

‘No person holding slaves shal] in future be admitted into society, 
or to the Lord’s Supper, till he previously comply with these rules 
concerning slavery. 

‘Those who buy, sell, or give [slaves] away, unless on purpose to 
free them, shall be expelled immediately.’ 


In 1785, the following lauguage was held: 


‘We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, and 
sha!l not cease to seek its destruction by all wise and prudent means.’ 


In 1801: 


‘We declare that we are more than ever convinced of the great 
evil of African slavery, which still exists in these United States.’ 

‘Every member of the society who sells a slave shall, immediately 
after full proof, be excluded from the society,’ &c. 

‘The Annual Conferences are directed to draw up addresses for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves to the legislature.’—‘ Proper 
committees shall be appointed by the Annual Conferences, out of the 
most respectable of our friends, for the conducting of the business ; 
and the presiding elders, deacons, and travelling preachers, shall pro- 
cure as many proper signatures as possible to the addresses ; and give 
aj] the assistance in their power, in every respect, to aid the commit- 
tees and to further the blessed undertaking. Let this be continued 
froin year to year, till the desired end be accomplished,’ 

In 1856, the General Conference met in May, in Cincin- 
nati, a town of 46,000 inhabitants, and the metropolis of the 
free State of Ohio. An Anti-Slavery Society had been 
formed there a year or two before. A meeting of the Society 
was appointed for the evening of the 10th of May, to which 
the abolitionists attending the Conference as delegates were 
invited.* Of those who attended, two made remarks suita- 
ble to the occasion. On the 12th of May, Rev. 8. G. Ros- 
zell presented in the Conference the following preamble and 
resolutions : 

‘Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country on the sub- 
ject of modern abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased 
in this city recently, by the unjustifiable conduct of two members of 
the General Conference in lecturing upon, and in favor of that agi- 
tating topic ;—and whereas, such a course on the part of any of its 

*The Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, who was afterwards slain by the mob in defending his 

ress, at Alton, Illinois, was present at the meeting.. He was on his way from St. 


ouis, where he them resided, to Pittsburg, to attend the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, 
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members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicion and dis- 
trust of the community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to 
the point at issue;—and whereas, in this aspect of the case, a cue re- 
gard for its own character, as well as a just concern for the interests 
of the church confided to its care, demand a full, decided, and ure- 
-quivocal expression of the views of the General Conference in the 
premises. Therefore, 

‘1. Resolved, By the delegates of the Annual Conferences in Gen- 
eral Conference assembled, that they disapprove, in the most unqual- 
ified sense, the conduct of the two members of the General Confer- 
ence, who are reported to have lectured in this city recently, upon, 
and in favor of modern abolitionism. 

‘2. Resolved, By the delegates of the Annual Conferences in Gen- 

~ eral Conference assembled, that they are decidedly opposed to modern 
abolitionism, and wholly disclaim any right, wish, or intention, to in- 
terfere in the civil and political relation between master and slave, as 
it exists in the slaveholding States of this Union, 


~The preamble and resolutions were adoptedthe first res 

olution by 122 to 11—the last by 120 to 14. F 

_ An address was received from the Methodist Wesleyan 
Conference in England, in which the anti-christian character 
of slavery, and the duty of the Methodist church, were 
plainly, yet tenderly and affectionately presented for its con- 
sideration. The Conference refused to publish it. 

In the Pastoral Address to the churches are these passa- 

ges: ’ 
‘It cannot be unknown to you, that the question of slavery in the 
United States, by the constitutional compact which binds us together 
as a nation, is left to be regulated by the several State Legislatures 
themselves; and thereby is put beyond the control of the general 
government, as well as that of all ecclesiastical bodies ; it being man- 
ifest, that in the slaveholding States themselves, the entire responsi- 
bility of its existence, or non-existence, rests with those State legis- 
latures” * * * ‘These facts, which are only mentioned here as 
a reason for the friendly admonition which we wish to give you, con- 
strain us as your pastors, who are called to watch over your souls, as 
they must give account, to exhort you to abstain from all abolition 
movements and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of 
their publications, &c. * * 

‘From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, 
and from the most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, 
we have come to the conclusion, that the only safe, scriptural, and 
prudent way for us, both as ministers and people, to take, is, wholly 
to refrain from this agitating subject,’ &c. 

The temper exhibited by the General Conference was 
warmly sympathized in by many of the local Conferences, 


not only in the slave States, but in the free. 
The Ohio Annual Conference had, a short time before, 
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‘1, Resolved, That we deeply regret the proceedings of the aboli- 
tionists, and Anti-Slavery Societies in the free States, and the conse- 
quent excitement produced thereby in the slave States; that we, as a 
Conference, disclaim all connection and co-operation with, or belief in 
the same; and that we hereby recommend to our junior preachers, 
local brethren, and private members within our bounds, to abstain 
from apy connection with them, or participation of their acts in the 
premises whatever. 

‘2, Resolved, That those brethren and citizens of the North, who 
resist the abolition movements with firmness and moderation, are the 
true friends to the church, to the slaves of the South, and to the con- 
stitution of our common country,’ &c. 


The New- York Annual Conference metin June, 1836, and 


‘T. Resolved, That this Conference fully concur in the advice of 
the late General Conference, as expressed in their Pastoral Address 
°¢2. Resolved, That we disapprove of the members of this Confer- 
ence patronizing, or in any way giving countenance to a paper called 
‘Zion’s Watchman,’* because, in our opinion, it tends to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the body, by sowing dissensions in the church. 
‘3. Resolved, That although we could not condemn any man, or 
withhold our suffrages from him on account of his opinions merely, in 
reference to the subject of abolitionism, yet we are decidedly of the 
opinion that none ought to be elected tothe office of a deacon, or el- 
der, in our church, unless he give a pledge to the Conference, that he 
will refrain from agitating the church with discussions on this subject, 
and the more especially as the one promises “reverently to obey them 
to whom the charge and government over him is committed, following 
with a glad niind and will, their godly admonitions :” and the other, 
with equal solemnity, promises to “ maintain and set forward, as much 
as lieth in him, quietness, peace, and love, among all Christian people, 
and especially among them that are, or shall be committed to his 
charge.” ? 


In 1888, the same Conference Resolved, 


. As the sense of this Conference, that any of its members, or pro- 
bationers, who shall patronize Zion’s Watchman, either by writing in 
commendation of its character, by circulating it, recommending it to 
our people, or procuring subscribers, or by collecting or remitting mo- 
nies, shall be deemed guilty-of indiscretion, and dealt with accord- 
ingly,’ 

The Preachers—judging by the vote on the anti-abolition 
resolutions—were expected, of course, to conform to the ad- 
vice in the ‘Pastoral Address. 'The New-York Conference, 
the most influential, set the example of exacting a pledge 
from the candidates for orders, that they would not agitate 
the subject of slavery in their congregations, The official 


* Zion’s Watchman was a newspaper devoted to the anti-slavery cause and the re- 


ligious interests of the Methodist Episcopal church. It was edited by the Rey. La 
Roy Sunderland. = 
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newspapers of the connection would, of course, be silent. 
Therefore, as a measure for wholly excluding the slavery 
question from the church, it was of the last importance that 
Zion’s Watchman, an wnofficial paper, and earnest in the 
anti-slavery cause, should be prevented from circulating 
among the members. ; 

Having seen in what spirit the Conferences of the free 
States were willing to act, we will now see what was the 
temper of the Conferences in the slave States. They were 
not under the samé necessity as the free State Conferences 
of guarding against agitation, by candidates for orders—for 
in the slave States, they are comparatively few, and being 
brought up under the influences of slavery, are considered 
sound on that subject. The point of most interest to the 
slaveholding professors of religion was, to. steel their own 
consciences. 

The Baltimore Conference resolved: 

‘That in all cases of administration under the general rule in ref- 
erence to buying and [or] selling men, women, and children, &c., it 
be, and hereby is recommended to all committees,as the sense and 
opinion of this Conference, that the said rule be taken, construed and 
understood, so as not to make the guilt or innocence of the accused to 
depend upon the simple fact of purchase or sale of any such slave or 
slaves, but upon the attendant circumstances of cruelty, injustice or 
inhumanity, on the one hand, or those of kind purposes, or goud in- 
tentions on the other, under which the transactions shall have been 
perpetrated : and farther, it is recommended that in all such cases, the 
charge be brought for immorality, and the circumstances adduced as 
specifications under that charge.’ | 


THE GEORGIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Resolved wnanimously that— 

‘Whereas, there is a clause in the discipline of our church, which 
states that we are as much as ever convinced of the great evil of 
slavery ; and whereas, the said clause has been perverted by some, and 
used in sucha manner as to produce the impression that the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church believed slavery to be a moral evil ; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That it is the sense of the Georgia Annual Conference,. 
that slavery, as it exists in the United States, 7s not a moral evil. ; 

' Resolved, That we view slavery as acivil and domestic institu- 
tion, and one with which, as ministers of Christ, we have nothing to 
do, further than to ameliorate the condition of the slave, by endeavor- 
ing to impart to him and his master the benign influences of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and aiding both on their way to heaven, 

On the motion, it was resolved unanimously,— 


‘That the Georgia Annual Conference regard with feelings of pro- 
found respect and approbation, the dignified course pursued by our 
- several superintendents, or bishops, in suppressing the attempts that 
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have been made by various individuals to get up and protract an ex 
citement in the churches and country on the subject of abolitionism. 

‘Resolved, further, That they shall have our cordial and zealous 
support in sustaining them in the ground they have taken, 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


- The Rev. W. Martin introduced resolutions similar to 
those of the Georgia Conference. 

The Rev. W. Capers, D. D., after expressing his convic- 
tion that ‘the sentiment of the resolutions was universally 
held, not only by the ministers of that Conference, but of 
the whole South; and after stating, that the only true doc- 
trine was, ‘it belongs to Cesar, and not to the church,’ offer- 
ed the following as a substitute: e 


‘Whereas, we hold that the subject of slavery in these United 
States is not one proper for the action of the church, but is exclusively 
appropriate to the civil authorities ; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That this Conference will not intermeddle with it, fur- 
ther than to express our regret that it has ever been introduced, in 
any form, into any one of the judicatures of the church. 

* Brother Martin accepted the substitute. , 

‘Brother Betts asked, whether the substitute was intended as im- 
plying that slavery, as it exists among us, was not a moral evil? He 
understood it as equivalent to such a declaration. 

‘Brother Capers explained, that his intention was to convey that 
sentiment fully and unequivocally; and that he had chosen the form 
of the substitute for the purpose, not only of reproving some wrong 
doings at the North, but with reference also to the General Confer- 
ence. Ifslavery were a moral evil, (that is, sinful,) the church would 
be bound to take cognizance of it; but our affirmation is, that it is not 
a matter for her jurisdiction, but is exclusively appropriate to the civil 
government, and of course not sinful. 


‘The substitute was then unanimously adopted.’ © 


SENTIMENTS OF NON-SLAVEHOLDING METH- 
ODIST MINISTERS, 
Rey. N. Bangs, D. D, of New-York: 


. 

‘It appears evident, that however much the apostle might have 
deprecated slavery as it then existed throughout the Roman empire, 
he did not feel it his duty, as an ambassador of Christ, to disturb those 
relations which subsisted between master and servants, by denouncing 


slavery as such a mortal sin that they could not be servants of Christ 
in such a relation,’ 


Rev. E. D. Sims, Professor in Randolph Macon College, 
a Methodist institution : 


‘These extracts from holy writ unequivocally assert the right of 
property in slaves, together with the usual incidents of that right; 
such as the power of acquisition and disposition in various ways, ac- 
cording to municipal regulations. The right to buy and sell, and to 


transmit to children by way of inheritance, is clearly stated. The 
only restriction on the subject, is in reference to the market, in which 
slaves or bondmen were to be purchased. 

‘Upon the whole, then, whether we consult the Jewish polity, insti- 
tuted by God himself; or the uniform opinion and practice of man- 
kind in all ages of the world; or the injunctions of the New Testa- 
ment and the moral law; we are brought to the conclusion, that slav- 
ery is not immoral. 

‘Having established the point, that the first African slaves were 
legally brought into bondage, the right to detaintheir children in 
bondage follows as an indispensable consequence. 

‘Thus we see, that the slavery which exists in America was found- 
ed in right.’ 

- The late Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., President of the { Meth- 
odist] Wesleyan University in Connecticut: 


‘The relation of master and slave may and does, in many cases, 
exist under such circumstances, as free the master from the just 
charge and guilt of immorality. 

*1 Cor. vil. 20—23.—This text seems mainly to enjoin and sanction 
the fitting continuance of their present social relations; the freeman — 
was toremain free, and the slave, unless emancipation should offer, 
was to remain a slave. 

‘The general rule of Christianity not only permits, but, in supposa- 
ble circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the master’s authority. 

‘The New TJ'estament enjoins obedience upon the slave as an obli- 
gation due to a present righful authority.’ 

Rev. Elijah Hedding, D. D., one of the six Methodist 
Bishops : 

‘The right to hold a slave is founded on this rule, “ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them; for this is the Jaw and the prophets.” "—[Ch. Ad. and Jour- 
-nal, Oct, 20, 1837. ; 


SENTIMENTS OF SLAVEHOLDING METHODIST 
MINISTERS. 


The Rev. William Winans, of Mississippi, in the General 
Conference, in 1836: 


‘He was not born inaslave State—he was a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, He had been brought up to believe a slaveholder as great a 
villain as a horse-thief; but he had gone to the South, and long resi- 
dence there had changed his views; he had become a slaveholder on 
principle? * * * ‘Though a slaveholder himself, no abolitionist 
felt more sympathy for the slave than he did—none had rejoiced more 
in the hope of a coming period, when the print of a slave’s foot would 
not be seen on the soil” * '* * ‘It was important to the interests 
of slaves, and in view of the question of slavery, that there be Chris- 
tians who were slaveholders. Christian ministers should be slave- 
holders, and diffused throughout the South, Yes, sir, Presbyterians 
Baptists, Methodists, should ‘be slavehulders:—yes, he repeated it 
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boldly—there should be members, and deacons, and elders, and bish- 
ops, too, who were slaveholders.’ 


‘The Rev. J. Early, of Virginia, on the same occasion: 


‘Srr,—We have no energy. But if a majority of this Conference 
have no energy—not enough of it to protect their own honor from in- 
sult and degradation—be it known that there are in the Conference 
those who have, and who ought to be by themselves. It is full time 
for you, sir, to “speak out—to testify that you have some regard for 
yourselves—to say that you have some regard for your honor. Submit 
to this, sir! If we submit to this, we are prepared to submit to any 
thing.’ é 
The Rev. J. H. Thornwell, at a public meeting held in 
South Carolina, supported the following resolutions : 


‘That slavery as it exists in the South is no evil, and is consistent 
with the principles of revealed religion; and that all opposition to it 
arises from a misguided and fiendish fanaticism, which we are bound 
to resist in the very threshhold. 

‘That all interference with this subject by fanatics is a violation of 
our civil and social rights—is unchristian and inhuman, leading ne- 
cessarily to anarchy and bloodshed ; and that the instigators are mur- 
derers and assassins. 

‘That-any interference with this subject, on the part of Congress, 
must lead to a dissolution of the Union.’ 


The Rev. George W. Langhorne, of North Carolina, thus 
writes to the editor of Zion’s Watchman, June 25, 1836: 


‘J, sir, would as soon be found in the ranks of a banditti, as num- 
bered with Arthur Tappan and his wanton co-adjutors. Nothing is 
more appalling to my feelings as a man, contrary to my principles as 
a Christian, and repugnant to my soul as a minister, than the insidi- 
ous proceedings uf such men. ; 

‘If you have not resigned your credentials as a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, I really think that, as an honest man, 
you should now do it. In your ordination vows you solemnly promis- 
ed to be obedient to those who have rule over you; and since they 
[the Generah Conference] have spoken, and that distinctly, too, on 
this subject, and disapprobate your conduct, I conceive you are bound 
to submit to their authority, or leave the church.’ 


The Rev. J. C. Postell, in July, 1836, delivered an address 
ata public meeting at Orangeburgh Court-house, 8. C.; in 
which he maintains; 1. That slavery is a judicial visitation, 
2. That it is not a moral evil. 3. That it is supported by the 
Bible. He thus argues his second point: 

‘Tt is not a moral evil. The fact that slavery is of Divine appoint- 
ment would be proof enough with the Christian that it could not be a 
moral evil. But when we view the hordes of savage maranders and 
human cannibals enslaved to Just and passion, and abandoned to idola-_ 
try and ignorance, to revolutionise them from such a state, and en- 
slave them where they may have the gospel, and the privileges of 
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Christians ; so far from being a moral evil, it is a merciful visitation. 
If slavery was either the invention of man or a moral evil, it is logical 
to conclude the power to create has the power to destroy. Why, 
then, has it existed? And why does it now exist amidst all the pow- 
er of legislation in state and church, and tae clamor of abolitionists ? 
It is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in our eyes: and had it not 
been done for the best, God alone, who is able, Jong since would have 
overruled it. It is by Divine appointment.’ 

On that occasion, the same Rev. gentleman read a letter, 
which he had addressed to the editor of Zion’s Watchman, 
of which the following are extracts: 

‘To La Roy Sunderland, &c. 

‘Did you calculate to misrepresent the Methodist Discipline, and say, 
it supported abolitionism, when the Gneral Conference, in their late 
resolutions, denounced it-as a libel on truth. “ Oh full of all subtlety, 
thow child of the devil :” all liars, saith the sacred volume, shall have 


. their part in the lake of fire and brimstone. 


‘I can only give one reason why you have not been indicted for a 
libel—The law says, “The greater the truth, the greater the libel ;” 
and as your paper has no such ingredient, it is construed but a small 
matter. But if you desire to educate the slaves, I will tell yon how _ 
to raise the money without editing Zion’s Watchman; you and old 
Arthur Tappan come out to the South this winter, and they wil] raise 
one hundred thousand dollars for you. New Orleans, itself, will be 
pledged for it. Desiring no further acquaintance with you, and never 
expecting to see you but once in time or eternity, that is at judgment, 
I subscribe myself, the friend of the Bible, and the opposer of Aboli- 
tionists. J.C, PosTexn. 

‘Orangeburgh, July 2ist, 1836. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE FOR 1840 
HELD ITS SESSION IN MAY, IN BALTIMORE. 


The Rev. Silas Comfort appealed from a decision of the 
Missouri Conference, of which he was a member. That 
Conference had convicted him of ‘mal-administration,” in 
admitting the testimony of a colored person in the trial of a 
white member of the church. The General Conference re- 
versed the decision of the Missouri Conference. The south- 
ern delegates insisted on something being done to counter- 
act the injurious influence which the reversal would have on 


the Methodist church in the slave States. The Rey. Dr, A. 


J. Few, of Georgia, proposed the following: 

‘ Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for any preach- 
er to permit colored-persons to give testimony against white persons, 
in any State where they are denied that privilege by law.’ 

This was carried, but it was at variance with the decision 
in Comfort’s case. The Conference saw the absurdity of 
their position, and that something must be done to shift it. 

.. ; 
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To this end, it was thought best to attempt getting rid of the 
whole subject. A motion was made to re-consider the de- 
cision in Comfort’s case, with a view, if it should be carried, 
to another, not to entertain his appeal Should this latter pre- 
vail, a motion was then to follow, to re-consider Dr. Few’s 
resolution. If this should be carried, by another motion it 
could be laid on the table, and kept there. In this way the 
whole matter might be excluded. 

The motion to reconsider the reversal in Comfort’s case 
was carried. So was the motion, not to entertain his appeal. 
But the motion to reconsider Dr. Few’s resolution failed. 
Pending the debate on it, one of the southern delegates, 

Rev. Wm. A. Smith, of Virginia, [the same who in the 
General Conference of 1836 publicly wished the Rev. Or- 
ange Scott, a leading abolitionist—also of the General Con- 
ference—‘in heayen,’|] becoming alarmed, lest the resolution 
should be re-considered and consigned to the table, offered 

the following compromise as a substitute: 7 

‘Resolved, That the resolution offered by A. J. Few, and adopted 
on Monday the 18th inst., relating to the testimony of persons of color, 
be reconsidered and amended so as to read as follows, viz:—‘ That it 
is inexpedient and unjustifiable for any preacher among us to admit 
of persons of color to give testimony on the trial of white persons in 
any slaveholding State where they are denied that privilege in trials 
‘at law: Provided, that when an Annual Conference in any such State 
or territory shall judge it expedient to admit of the introduction of 
such testimony within its bounds, it shall be allowed so to do.” ? 

However, the southern delegates being unanimous, (with 
the single exception of the Rev. mover,) and having the aid 
of some of the most devoted of the pro-slavery northern 
‘delegates, the substitute was lost by an even vote. 

The efforts made to ‘harmonize’ the slaveholding and the 
non-slaveholding delegates had thus far failed. “It was not, 
“however, abandoned. With that view, Bishop Soule, acting 
‘as the representative of the other Bishops, introduced three 
‘resolutions. We have not been able to procure a copy of 


them. In Zion’s Watchman, we find them: substantially 
stated thus: . 


1. ‘The action of the General Conference in the Comfort-case was 
not intended to express or imply, that it was either expedient or jus- 
‘tifiable to admit the testimony of colored persons in States where such 
‘testimony is rejected by the civil authorities. 

2. ‘It was not intended by the adoption of Dr. Few’s resolution; to 
‘prohibit the admission of it, when the civil authorities or usage au- 
thorizes its admission. 


3. ‘Expresses the undiminished regard of the General Conference 
(for the colored population.’ ; 
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Immediately on the passage of Dr. Few’s resolution, the 
‘official members (forty-six in number) of the Sharp-street 
and Asbury Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in Balti- 
more, protested and petitioned against it. The following 
passages are in their address: 


t 

‘The adoption of such a resolution, by our highest ecclesiastical 
judicatory, a judicatory composed of the most experienced, and the 
wisest brethren in the church, the choice selection of twenty-eight 
Annual Conferences, nas inflicted, we fear, an irreparable injury upon 
eighty thousand souls for whom Christ died—souls, who by. this act of 
your body, have been stripped of the dignity of Christians, degraded 
in the scale of humanity, and treated as criminals, for no other reason 
than the color of theirskin! Your resolution has, in our humble opin- 
ion, virtually declared, that a mere physical peculiarity, the handy 
work of our all-wise and benevolent Creator, is prima facie evidence 
of incompetency to tell the truth, or is an unerring indication of un- 
worthiness to bear testimony against a fellow-being, whose skin is 
denominated white. * * * 

‘Brethren, ont of the abundance of the heart we have spoken. Our 
grievance is before you. If you have any regard for the salvation of 
the eighty thousand immortal souls committed to your care; if you 
would not thrust beyond the pale of the church twenty-five hundred 
souls in this city, who have felt determined never to leave the church 
that has nourished and brought them up; if you regard us as children 
of one common Father, and can, upon reflection, sympathize with us 
as members of the body of Christ; if you would not incur the fearful, 
the tremendous responsibility of offending not; only one, but many 
thousands of his “little ones;” we conjure you to wipe from your 
journal the odious resolution which is ruining our people, 

‘A Colored Baltimorean, writing to the editor of Zion’s 
Watchman, says: 

‘The address was presented to one-of the Secretaries, a delegate 
of the Baltimore Conference, and subsequently given by him to the 
Bishops. How many members of the Conference saw it, I know not. 
One thing is certain, it was not read to the Conference,’ 


SENTIMENTS EXPRESSED DURING THE DE- 
desgs BATES. 
Rev. W. Capers, D. D., of Charleston, S. C., 


‘Valued the quotations which had been made from the early disei- 
plines and minutes; there was no kind of property that he valued so 
high as the works which contained them; they were the monuments 
of that primitive Methodisin which he loved. * * He then read from 
the minutes of 1780, ’84, and 785, and attempted to show, from the 
smallness of the church, and the little connexion that it had with 
slavery in 1780, that it adopted the language which was precisely 
consistent with its circumstances, and just such language as he would 
adopt under similar circumstanzes; but in 1784 and ’85, when the 
church had extended further and become more entangled with slavery, 
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there was a corresponding faltering in the language of the church 
against it. But in 1800, the church fell into a great error on this 
subject—an error which he had no doubt those who were so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into, very deeply deplored. The Conference authorized 
addressess to the legislatures, and memorials to be circulated by all 
our ministers, and instructed them to continue those measures from 
year to year, till slavery was abolished. He had no doubt that the 
men engaged in this work were sincere and pious, but they soon per- 
ceived that it was,a great error, and abandoned it... .. He thanked 
the brother from Canada, (Rev. Egerton Ryerson,) for the strong sym- 
pathy he had expressed for southern institutions. . . . Notwithstand- 
ing the representations, that a part of the discipline. was a dead letter 
in the South, yet he assured them that they received the whole of it— 
they were under the whole of it—acknow!edged it all,—but, said he, 
you must take heed what discipline you make for us now; if the chap- 
ter on slavery had not long been in the discipline, you could not put 
it there now. [ repeat, therefore, you must beware what laws you 
make for us. You may easily adopt such measures as will effectually 
hedge up our way, and make us slaves. We cannot be made slaves ; 
beware, therefore, I say, what discipline you give us. Be cautious 
what burthens you impose upon us. We know what our work is; it 
is to preach and pray for the slaves.’ 
Rev. Mr. Crowder of Virginia: 
‘Tn its civil aspect, neither the general government, or any other 
government, ecclesiastical or civil, either directly or indirectly, has a 
_right to fowch slavery.” In its ecclesiastical aspect, ‘we are bound by 
the twenty-third article of our religion to submit to the civil regula- 
tions of the State under which we live.’ In its moral aspect, ‘Slavery 
was not only countenanced, permitted, and regulated by the Bible, 


but it was positively instituted by God himself; he had in so many 
words enjoined it.’ 


The Rev. Joshua Soule, D. D., of Ohio, (one of the Bish- 
ops,) in advocating the reconsideration of the decision in 
Comfort’s case, said: 


‘It will be recollected by brethren, that the Missouri Conference 
fixed no censure, not a particle of censure, upon the character of Si- 
las Comfort; the law, therefore, would not justify an appeal to this 
body. if that unfortunate word, “ mal-administration,” had not been 
used in connexion with the case, it would never have found its way 
here,” ‘Ido not express merely my own opinion in this case; it is 
the united opinion of your Superintendents, (Bishops,) and it is by 
their request that [ address you on this occasion.” * 


Rev. Mr. Peck, of New-York, who moved the reconsider-* 
ation of Dr. Few’s resolution: 


‘That resolution, said he, was introduced under peculiar circum- 
stances, during considerable excitement, and he went for it as a peace 
offering to the South, without sufficiently reflecting upon the precise 
import of its phraseology; but, after a little deliberation, he was sor- 
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ry: and he had been sorry but once, and that was all the time; he 
was convinced that, if that resolution remain upon the journal, it 
would be disastrous to the whole northern church.’ 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Few, of Georgia, the mover of the original 
resolution : 


‘Look at it! What do you declare to us, in taking this course? 
Why, simply, as much as to say, “ We cannot sustain you in the con- 
dition which you cannot avoid.” We cannot sustain you in the ne- 
cessary conditions of slavenolding; one of its necessary conditions 
being the rejection of negro testimony. If it is not sinful to hold 
slaves, under all circumstances, it is not sinful to hold them in the 
only condition, and under the only circumstances, which they can be 
held. The rejection of negro testimony is one of the necessary cir- 
cumstances under which which slaveholding can exist; indeed, it is 
utterly invpossible for it to exist without it; therefere it is not sinful to 
hold slaves:in the condition and under the circumstances which they 
are held at the South, inasmuch as they can be held under no other 
circumstances. . . If you believe that slaveholding is necessarily sin- 

_ ful, come out with the abolitionists, and honestly say so. If you be- 
lieve that slaveholding is necessarily sinful, you believe we are neces- 
sarily sinners; and, if so,come out and honestly declare it, and let 
us leave you. . . We want to know distinctly, precisely, aud honest- 
ly, the position which you take. Wecannot be tampered with by you 
any longer. We have had enough of it. We are tired of your sickly 
sympathies. . . If you are not opposed to the principles which it in- 
volves, unite with us, like honest men, and go home, and boldly meet 
the consequences. We say again, you are responsible for this state 
of things; for itis you have driven us to the alarming point, where 
we find ourselves. .. You have made that resolution absolutely ne- 
cessary to the quiet of the South. But you now revoke that resolu- 
tion. And, you pass the Rubicon! Let me not be misunderstood. I 
say, you pass the Rubicon! If you revoke, you revoke the principle 
which that resolution involves, and you array the whole Sonth against 
you, and we must separate! . . If you accord to the principles which 
‘it involves, arising from the necessity of the case, stick by it, though 
the heavens perish. But if you persist on reconsideration, I ask in 
what light will your course be regarded in the South? What will be 
the conclusion there in reference to it? Why, that you cannot sus- 
tain us as long as we hoid siaves! It will declare in the face of the 
sun, “We cannot sustain you, gentlemen, while you retain your 
slaves.” Your opposition to the resolution is based upon your oppo- 
sition to slavery; you cannot, therefore, maintain your consistency, 
‘unless you come out with the. abolitionists, and condemn us at once 
and forever; or else refuse to reconsider.’ 

The Rev. Wm. Winans, of Mississippi: (the same who 
was a delegate to the General Conference in 1836.) 

‘He was never more deeply impressed with the solemnity of his 


situation—the act of this afternvon will determine the fate of our be- 
- loved Zion! . . Will you meet us half-way? Have you the magna- 
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nimity to consent toa compromise? I pledge myself, in behalf of 
every southern man, that if you will affirm the decision in the case of 
Silas Comfort, we will give up the resolution; but if you refuse to 
affirm, and wrest from us that resolution, you stab us to the vitals! .. 
Repeal that resolution, and you pass the Rubicon! Dear as union is, 
sir, there are interests at stake in this question which are dearer than 
union. Do not regard us as threatening... . But what will become 
of our beloved Methodism? ‘The interests of Methodism, throughout 
the whole South, are ‘at stake. We can, however, endure to see the. 
houses of God forsaken, and our wide’ extended and beautiful fields, 
which we have long been cultivating, laid waste and turned into a 
moral wilderness. But, what is to become of the poor slave? I en- 
treat of you to pause. You effectually shut out the consolations and 
hopes of the gospel from hundreds and thousands of poor slaves. . . 
I call heaven to record against you this day, that if you repeal that 
resolution, you seal the damnation of thousands of souls. I beseech 
you as upon my knees not to do it.’ 


The Rev. Mr. Collins, of 3 


‘Admonished the Conference, that the moment they rescinded that 


resolution, they passed the Rubicon. The fate of the connexion was 
sealed.’ . 


The Rev. William A. Smith, of Virginia, 


‘ Agreed with the brother from Mississippi, that there were interests 
involved in this question dearer than unrton itself, however dear that 
might be. Southerners are not prepared to commit their interests, 
much less their consciences, to the holy keeping of northern men. 


Conscience was involved in this matter, and they could not be co- 
erced.’ 


Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D., of New-York : 


- ©We were ona snag, and he believed he could help us off. He 

perceived a way to get out of the difficulty, and proceeded to read 

three resoiutions, one of which went to affirm the decision of the Mis- 

souri Conference in the Comfort case. He concluded with a proposi- 

tion to refer the whole case to a committee, to see if something could” 
not be done to harmonize the Conference.’ 


Rev. P. P. Sanford, of 


‘Brethren spoke as though there were no interests involved in this 
question but southern and western, but he could assure brethren of 
their entire mistake. The north and east were as deeply concerned 
in the issue of this question as the west and south. . . He was sur- 
prised at the course of Dr. Bangs, who, when the Missouri case was 
pending, retired without the bar, and thus dodged the question; and 
when Dr. Few’s resolution was passed, he sat still in his chair, and re- 
fused to do his duty ; but now he comes forward with a series of res- 
olutions entirely inconsistent with all the facts in the case, with the 
very benevolent intention to enlighten us on the subject! But what 
does he say? Why, he declares that he believes that this Confer- 
ence ought to affirm the decision of the Missouri Conference in the 
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ease of Silas Comfort. And what was that decision? Why, that it 
is mal-administration to admit the testimony of a colored man in the 
trial of a white man. So that Comfort was condemned, as appears 
from the journals of that Conference, solely for admitting the testi- 
mony of a colored man! And Dr. Bangs is the man who declares 
upon this floor, that that decision ought to be affirmed by this Con- 
ference!! He was perfectly astounded. Brethren talk of compro- 
mise. Is there any compromise in this?’ 


Bishop Soule spoke in favor of the compromise resolutions 
of the Rev. Mr. Smith: 


‘Tt was in view of the vast but jeoparded interests of our beloved 
Zion ; with a view to promote the union of our extended ecclesiasti- 
cal confederation, that he ventured to speak on the present occasion. 
He would lay one hand upon the north and east, and the other upon 
the South, and constrain them to harmonize. He had listened to the 
speeches of brethren, and he perceived that the waters were troubled, 
but he was not alarmed; our ship is not wrecked, and he had no 
doubt. but that we should bring her safe through. . . . He had listen- 
ed to the intimations of the possible necessity of adopting this meas- 
ure, but brethren had approached so near together, that they only ap- 
peared to differ as to the modus operandi of doing the thing, which 
all seemed to agree should be done. He could not, therefore, believe 
that brethren were in earnest in intimating the probability of a divis- 
ion [of the church] on so trifling an occasion. He had heard the ap- 
peals from brethren of the south with unmingled sympathy, because 
he was acquainted with the south; he was familiar with the difficul- 
ties which brethren from that region struggled with. ... We are in 
danger of forgetting, that men born in the south are much better 
qualified to judge of the bearing which particular measures will have 
upon that region, than those of the north can be. He thanked the 
brother from Georgia, (Dr. Few,) for his kind allusion to him, and re- 
gretted that he was understuod to take ground against the Dr., for he 
agreed with him entirely. . .. The brethren from the south come for- 
ward with all that frankness which characterizes southern men; I 
say, with all that frankness which characterizes southern men, for this 
is a distinguishing trait in their character, and propose a conciliatory 
plan, which he thought could not fail toharmonize the great majority ; 
T say the great majority, for 1 despair of giving satisfaction to all. ... 
He could not possibly see an objectionable feature in, or any unfavor- 

- able effect fhat would be likely to result from adopting them, either in 
the north or south. Does any one think that they may be disastrously 
used in the north, in favor of modern abolitionism? TI neither see it 
nor fear it. Permit me to say to the members of this General Con- 
ference, who are connected with the abolition movements, that the 
brethren at the south are better judges, circumstanced as they are, 
than you can possibly be, in regard to every thing connected with 
slavery... . Surveying the whole ground of this unfortunate affair, 
and where is the mar who.dare come to the conclusion that sufficient 
reasons have been developed in this controversy for dividing the body 
of Christ ? it 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
(500,000 Members.) 


In 1835, the Charleston Baptist Association addressed a. 
memorial to the Legislature of Sout Carolina, which con- 
tains the following: 


‘The undersigned would further represent, that the said association 
does not consider that the holy scriptures have made the fact of slay- 
ery-a question of morals at all. The Divine Author of our holy re- 
ligion, in particular, found slavery a part of the existing institutions 
of society; with which, if not sinful, it was not his design to inter- 
meddle, but to leave them entirely to the control of men. Adopting 
this, therefore, as one of the allowed arrangements of society, he 
made it the province of his religion only to prescribe the reciprocal 
duties of the relation. The question, it is believed, is purely one of 
political economy. ~ It amouuts, in effect, to this—whether the opera- 
tives of a ‘country shall be bought and sold, and themselves become 
property, as in this State; or whether they shall be hirelings, and their 
labor only become property, as in some other States: In ‘other words, 
whether an employer may buy the whole time of laborers at once, of 
those who have a right to dispose of it, with a permanent relation of 
protection and care over them, or, whether he shall be restricted to 
buy it in certain portions only, subject to their contro], and with no 
such permanent‘relation of care and protection. The right of mas- 
ters to dispose of the time of their slaves has been distinctly recog- . 
nized by the Creator of all things, who is surely at liberty to vest the 
right of property over any object in whomsoever he pleases. That 
the lawful possessor should retain this right at will, is no more against 
the laws of society and good morals, than that he should retain the 
persona] endowments with which his Creator has blessed him, or the 
money and lands inherited from his ancestors, or acquired by his in- 
dustry. - And neither society, nor individuals, have any more authori- 

-ty to demand a relinquishment, without an equivalent, in the one case 
than in the other. > 

‘As it is a question purely of political economy, and one which in 
this country is reserved to the cognizance of the State governments. 
severally, it is further believed that the State of South Carolina ‘alone 
has the right to regulate the existence and condition of slavery with- 
in her territorial limits; and we should resist to the utmost every in- 
vasion of this right, come from what quarter and under whatever pre- 
tence it may.’ j 


t . >. . 

In 1835, the following. query, referring to slaves, was pre- 
sented to the Savannah River Baptist Association of minis- 
terse 

‘Whether, in case of involuntary separation, of such a character as 
to preclude all prospect of future intercourse, the parties ought to be 
allowed to marry again ?” nag . 

Answer : . 

‘That such separation among persons situated as our slaves are, is 
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civilly a separation by death, and they believe that, inthe sight of God, 
it would be so viewed. To forbid second marriages in such cases, 
would be to expose the parties, not only to stronger hardships and 
strong temptations, but to church censure, for acting in obedience to | 
their masters, who cannot be expected to acquiesce in a regulation at 
variance with justice to the slaves, and to the spirit of that command 
which regulates marriage among Christians. _The slaves are not free 
agenis, and a dissolution by death is not more entirely without their 
consent, and beyond their control, than such separation.’ 


Sept. 1835. The ministers and messengers of the Goslien 
Association, assembled at Free Union, Virginia, state: 


‘The most of us have been born and brought up in the midst of this 
population. Very many of us, too, have been ushered into life under 
Inauspicious circumstances, having no patrimonies to boast,.and in- 
heriting litt!e else from our parents but an existence and a name. We 
have, however, through the blessing of God, by a persevering course 
of industry and rigid economy acquired a competent support for our- 
selves and families; and as a reward for our laborious exertion we re- 
ceived such property [slaves] as was guaranteed to us, not.only by the 
laws of our individual States, but by those of the United States, In 
consideration whereof we unanimously adopt the following resolutions : 

J. ‘That we consider our right and title to this property altogéther 
legal.and bona fide, and that it is a breach of the faith pledged in the 
federal constitution, for our northern brethren to-try, either directly or 
indirectly, to lessen the value of this property or impair our title thereto. 

2. ‘That we view the torch of the incendiary, and the dagger of 
the midnight assassin, loosely concealed under the specious garb of 
humanity and religion, falsely so called. S 

3. ‘That we consider there is something radically wrong in the 
. Jogic of those would-be philanthropists at the north, who lay it down 
as one of their main propositions, that they must do what is right, re- 
gardless of consequences, inasmuch as they will not venture to come 
this side of the Potomac to teach and lecturé publicly, where (they 
say) this crying evil exists.’ R j 

SENTIMENTS OF INDIVIDUAL BAPTISTS. 

The late Rev. Lucius. Bolles, D. D., of Massachusetts,. 
Cor. Sec. Am. Bap. Board for Foreign Missions: ’ 

(1834.) ‘There is a pleasing degree of union among the multiplying 
thousands of Baptists throughout the land. . . . Our southern breth-. 
ren are generally, both ministers and, people, slaveholders.” 

‘Rev. R. Furman, D. D., of South Carolina: 


‘The right of holding slaves is clearly established in the Holy 
Scriptures, both by precept and example.’—[Exposition of the Views 
of the Baptists, addressed, to the Governor of S. Carolina, 1833. 

Dr. Furman died not long afterward. His. legal represent- 
atives thus advertise his property for sale « 
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es ‘ Notice. ‘ 

‘On the first Monday of February next, will be put up at public 
auction, before the Court House, the following property, belonging to 
the estate of the late Rev. Dr. Furman, viz: . 

“A plantation or tract of land on and in the Wateree Swamp. A ~ 
tract of the first quality of fine land, on the waters of Black River. 
A lot of land in the town of Camden. A Library of a miscellaneous 
character, chiefly theological. : ; 

E ‘27 NEGROES, 
Some of them very prime. ‘Iwo mules, one horse, and an old wagon.’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
(350,000 Members.) 


In 1793, the General Assembly, ‘not very long after it was 
organized, adopted the ‘judgment’ of the New-York and 
Philadelphia. Synods, in favor of ‘universal liberty. In 
1794, it adopted the following as a note to the eighth com- 
mandment, as expressing the doctrine of the church on 
slaveholding : 7 


‘1 Tim. i. 10. The law is made for man-sfealers. This crime among 
the Jews exposed the. perpetrators of it to capital punishment ;. Exo- 
dus xxi. 15; and the apostle here classes them with sinners of the 
first rank. The word he uses, in its original import, comprehends all 
who are concerned in bringing any of the human race into slavery, 
or in retaining them init. Hominum fures, qui servos vel liberos ab- 
ducunt, retinent, vendunt, .vel emunt. Stealers of men are all those 
who bring off slaves or freemen, and keep, sel/, or-buy them. To steal 
a freeman, says Grotius, is the highest kind of theft. In other instan- 
ces, we only steal human property, but when we steal, or retain men ~ 
in slavery, we seize those who, in common with ourselves, are consti- 
tuted, by the original grant, lords of the earth.’ 


But the church contented itself with recording its doctrine. 
No rules of discipline were enforced. The slaveholders re- 
mained in the church, adding slave to slave, unmolested ; not 
only unmolested, but bearing the offices of the church. In > 
1816, the General Assembly, while it called slavery “a mourn- 
ful evil? directed the Erasure of the note to the eighth com- 
mandment. In 1818, it adopted an ‘EXPRESSION OF VIEWS) . 
in which slavery is called ‘a gross violation of the most pre- 
cious and sacred rights of human nature,’ but instead of re- 
quiring the instant abandonment of this ‘violation of rights, - 
the Assembly exhorts the violators ‘to continue and increase 
their exertions to effect a total abolition of slavery, with no 
greater delay than a regard to the public welfare demands ; 
and recommends that’ if a‘ Christian professor shall sell a 
slave who is also in communion with our church, without 
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‘the consent of the slave, the seller should be ‘suspended till 
he should’repent-and make reparation.’ _ " 


The reakty of slavery in the Presbyterian church, since 
1818, may be known from the following testimonies: 


The Rev. James Smylie, A. M., of the Amite Presbytery, 
Mississippi, in a pamphlet, published by him a short time 
ago in favor of American slavery, says: 


‘If slavery be a sin, and advertising and apprehending slaves, with 
a view to restore them totheir masters, is a direct violation of the 
Divine law, and if the buying, selling, or holding a slave, for the sake 
of gain, is a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, three-fourths of all 
the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, in eleven 
States of the Union, are of the devil. They “hold,” if they do not 
buy and sell slaves, and,. with few exceptions, they hesitate not to 
“ apprehend and restore” runaway slaves, when in their power.’ 


_ In 1834, the Synod of Kentucky appointed a committee 
of twelve to report on the condition, &c., of the slaves. This 
passage occurs in the report: 


‘Brutal stripes and all the various kinds of personal indignities, are 
not the only species of cruelty which slavery licences. The law does 
not recognize the family relations of the slave; and extends, to him 
no protection in the enjoyment of domestic endearments. The mem- 
bers of a slave family may be forcibly separated, so that they shall , 
never more meet until the final judgment. And cupidity often indu- 
ces the masters to practice what the law allows. Brothers and sisters, 
parents and children, husbands and wives, are torn asunder, and per- 
mitted to see each other no more. These acts are daily occurring in 
the midst of us. The shrieks and the agony, often witnessed on such 
occasions, proclaim with a trumpet tongue, the iniquity and cruelty of 
our system. The cries of these sufferers go up to the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. There is not a neighborhood where these heart- 
rending scenes are not displayed. There is not a village or road that 
does not behold the sad procession of manacled outcasts, whose 
chains and mournful countenances tell that they are exiled by force 
from all that their hearts hold dear. Our church, years ago, raised its 
voice of solemn warning against this flagrant violation of every prin- 
ciple of mercy, justice and humanity. Yet we blush to announce to 
-you and to the world, that this warning has been often disregarded, 
even by those who hold to our communion. Cases_have occurred in 
our own denomination, where professors of the religion of mercy have 
torn the mother from her children, and sent her intoa merciless and 
returnless exile. Yet acts of discipline have rarely [never] followed 
such conduct.’ ; aa 

In 1835, Mr. Stewart, of Illinois, a ruling elder, in a speech 
urging the General Assembly, of which he was a member, 
to act on the subject’ of slavery, bears this testimony to the 
existing state of things in the Presbyterian church: 
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‘I hope this Assembly are prepared to come out fully and declare 
their sentiments, that slayeholding is a most Jagrant and heinous sin. 
Let us not pass it by in this indirect way, while so many thousands 
of our fellow-creatures are writhing under the lash, often inflicted, 
too, by ministers and elders of the Presbyterian church. . .. - in this 
church, a man may take a free-born child, force it away from its pa- 
rents, to whom God gave it in charge, saying, “ Bring it up for me,” 

‘and sell it as a beast, or hold it in perpetual bondage, and not only 
-escape corporeal punishment, but really be esteemed an excellent 
Christian. Nay, even ministers of the gospel, and Doctors of Divin- 
ity may engage in this unholy traffic, and yet sustain their high and 
holy calling. .... Elders, ministers, and Doctors of Divinity, are, 
with both hands engaged in the practice.’ 


The speech, from which the above is extracted, was made 
in support of various memorials and petitions from members 
of the Presbyterian church, asking that the General Assem- 
bly might proceed to carry out its principles as they were 
avowed in 1794 and in 1818. Nothing was done this ses- 
sion further than to refer all such memorials and petitions to 
a committee, (a majority of whom were known to be op- 
posed to the prayer of the memonialists,) to report at the 
next session in 1836. . 

At the meeting of the Assembly in 1836, the first thing 
that-was done to conciliate the excited slaveholders was, to 
elect one of them to be Moderator. 

The majority of the committee appointed in 1835, of 
which the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., and theological pro- 
fessor, was chairman, did accordingly report at the session 
of 1836, as follows: — 


‘That after the most mature deliberation which they have been able 
to bestow on the interesting and important question referred to them, 
they would most respectfully recommend. to the General Assembly, 
the adoption of the following preamble and resolutions, : 


“Whereas, the subject of slavery is inseparably connected with the 
laws of many of the States in this Union, with which it is by no 
means proper for an ecclesiastical judicature to interfere, and involves 
many considerations in regard to which great diversity of opinion and 
intensity of feeling are known to exist in the churches represented in 
this Assembly: And whereas, there is great reason to believe that any 
action on the part of this assembly in reference to this subject, would 
tend to distract and divide our churches, and would probably, in no 
wise promote the benefit of those whose welfare is immediately con- 
templated in the memorials in quéstion; therefore, Resolved, 

,1. ‘That it is not expedient for the Assembly to take any further 
order in relation to this subject. . 

2. ‘That as the notes which have been expunged from our public 
formularies, and which some of the memorials referred to the com- 
mittee request to have restored, were introduced irregularly—never 
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had the sanction of the church—and therefore, never possessed any 
authority—the General Assembly has no power, nor would they think 
es pedient to assign. them a place in the authorized standards of the 
church. . 


The minority of the committee, the Rey. Messrs. Dickey 
and Beman, reported the following resolutions : 


1, ‘That the buying, selling or holding a human being as property, 
is in the sight of God a heinous sin, and ought to subject the doer of 
it to the censures of the church. ; 

2. ‘That it is the duty of every one, and especially of every. Chris- 
tian, who may be involved in this sin, to free himself from its entan- 
glement without delay. 

3. ‘That it is the duty of every one, especially of every Christian, 
in the meekness and firmness of the gospel, to plead the cause of the 
poor and needy by testifying against the principle and practice of 
slaveholding; and to use his best endeavors.to deliver the church of 
God from the evil; and to bring about the emancipation of the slaves 
in these United States, and throughout the world.’ 


The slaveholding delegates, to the number of forty-eight, 
met apart, and Resolved— 

‘That if the General Assembly shall undertake to exercise author- 
ity on the subject of slavery, so as to make it an immorality,.or shall 
in any way declare that Christians are criminal in holding slaves, a 
declaration shall be presented by the southern delegation, declining 
their jurisdiction in the case, and, our determination not to submit to 
such decision.’ 


At an adjourned meeting they adopted the following pre- 
amble and resolution, to be presented in the Assembly, as a 
substitute for those of Dr. Miller: 2 

‘ Whereas, the subject of slavery is inseparably connected with the 
laws of many of the States of this Union, in which it exists under the 
sanction of said laws, and of the Constitution of the United States; 
and whereas, slavery is recognized in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments as an existing relation, and is not condemned by the authority 
of God; therefore, Resolved—The General Assembly have no au- 
thority to assume or exercise jurisdiction in regard to the existence of 
_ slavery. 

The whole subject was finally disposed of by the adoption 
of the following preamble and resolution : 

‘Inasmuch as the constitution of the Presbyterian church, in its 
_ preliminary and fundamental principles, declares that no church judi- 

_ eatories ought to pretend to make laws to bind the conscience in vir- 
tue of their own authority ; and as the urgency of the business of the 
Assembly, and the shortness of the time during which they can con- 
tinue in session, render it, impossible to deliberate and decide judi- 
ciously on the subject of slavery in its relation to the church; there- 
fore, Resolved, That this whole subject be indefinitely. postponed.’ 

? ° : 3* 
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A large number of memorials and petitions went up to the 
General Assembly of 1837. They were referred to a com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, a slaveholder of 
South Carolina—the same who was moderator the year be-/ 
fore—was chairman. After detaining ‘them till nearly the 
usual time for the final adjournment of the Assembly, he 
reported that ‘the committee had had a number of papers 
submitted to them from various Synods, churches, and indi- 
viduals, men and women, on the subject of slavery: and the 
committee had unanimously agreed, (with the exception of 
a single: member,) to’ direct that they’be returned to the 
house; and that he should move to lay the whole subject on 
the table; which was accordingly done by a vote of 97 to 28. 

In-1838, the Presbyterian church separated on doctrinal 
differences. Instead of one General Assembly, there are 
now two, known as the ‘ Old School,’ and the ‘ New School.’ 


In the Convention which was held by the Old School, pre- 
paratory to separation, it was Resolved: 


_ That in the judgment of this Convention, itis of the greatest con- 
sequence to the best interests of our church, that the subject of slav- 
ery shall not be agitated or discussed in the sessions of the ensuing 
General Assembly, and if any motion shall be made, or resolution 
offered, touching the same, this Convention is of opinion that the 
members of Convention in that body ought to unite in disposing of it, 
as far as may be possible, without debate.’ 


Since the separation, the course of the Old School has 
been regulated by the spirit of this resolution: It has done 
nothing on the subject. 

Petitions and memorials against slavery were presented, 
ain the New School Assembly, at its first session in 1838, and 
referred to-a committee, which reported— that the appli- 
-cants, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, have withdrawn 
‘their papers.’ The committee was discharged. _ 

In 1839, it referred the whole subject to the Presbyteries 
‘to do what they might deem advisable. . 

In 1840, a large nnmber of memorials and petitions against 
‘slavery was sent in, and referred to-the usual committee. 
‘The committee reported a resolution—referring to what had 
been done last year—declaring it inexpedient for the Assem- 
bly to do any thing further on the subject. Several attempts. 
were made by the abolition members of the Assembly to 
-obtain a decided expression of its views, but they proved 
ineffectual, and the whole subject was indefinitely postponed. 
Why, it may be asked—especially by those who, at the 
‘time the separation took place, flattered themselves that the 
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New School would show itself really opposed to slavery— 
why has such a result been brought about? The answer is 
plain: the New School Assembly is more solicitous to have 
the favor of the few slaveholders who are members, than to 
have the blessings of the poor who are perishing in their 
grasp—-more earnest to equal the Old School in numbers 
than to outstrip it in righteousness. 


SENTIMENTS OF PRESBYTERIES AND SYNODS. 


Although many of the influential Presbyterian ministers 
in the free States, especially in the cities and large towns, 
have shown themselves ready to second the slaveholding 
ministers and laymen in their opposition to abolitionism, from 
some. cause it has happened that the free State Presbyteries 
and Synods have not committed themselves directly on the 
question. They have attempted to stay the progress of ab- 
olitionism by resolutions bearing on it indirectly; but well 
understood by those who were to act under them as intend- 
ed to exclude, as far as was safe, the question of abolition 
from the churches. The following resolutions were passed 
by Presbyteries and Synods in slave States:. 


Hopewell Presbytery, South Carolina. 


I. ‘Slavery has existed in the church of God from the time of 
Abraham to this day. -Members of the church of God have held 
slaves, bought with their money, and born in their houses; and this 
relation is not only recognized, but its duties are defined clearly, both 
in the Old and New Testaments. ; : 

2, ‘Emancipation is not mentioned among the duties.of the master 
to his slave, while obedience “even to the froward” master is enjoin- 
ed upon the slave. 

3. ‘No instance can be produced of an otherwise orderly Christian 
being reproved, much less excommunicated from the church, for the 
single act of holding domestic slaves, from the days of Abraham 
down to the date of the modern abolitionist.’ 


Harmony Presbytery, of South Carolina. 


‘Whereas, sundry persons in Scotland and England, and others in 
the north; east, and west of our country, have denounced slavery as 
obnoxious to the laws of-God, some of whom have presented before 
the General Assembly of our:church, and the Congress of the nation, 
memorials and petitions, with the avowed object of bringing into dis- 
grace slaveholders, and abolishing the relation of master and slave: 
_ And whereas, from the said proceedings, and the statements, reason- 
ings, and circumstances connected therewith, it is most manifest that 
that those persons “ know not what they say, nor whereof they affirm ;” 
and with this ignorance discover a spirit of self-righteousness and 
exclusive sanctity,’ &c., therefore, Resolved, ; 

1..‘That as the kingdom of our Lord is not of this world, his 
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church, as such, has no right to abolish, alter, or affect any institution 
or ordinance of men, political or civil,’ &c.. “é 

2. ‘That slavery has existed from the days of those good old slave- 
holders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (who are now in 
the kingdom of heaven,) to the time when the Apostle Paul sent a 
runaway home to his master, Philemon, and wrote a.Christian and 
fraternal letter to this slaveholder, which we find still stands in the 
canon of the Scriptures—and that slavery has existed ever since the 
days ofthe Apostle, and does now exist’ 

3. ‘That as the relative duties of master and slave are taught in 
the Scriptures, in the same manner as those of parent and child, and 
husband and wife, the existence of slavery itself is not opposed to the 
will of God; and whosoever has a conscience too tender to recog- 
nize this relation as lawful, is “ righteous over much,” is “ wise above 
what is written,” and has submitted his neck to the yoke of men,-sac- 


_ rificed his Christian liberty of conscience, and leaves the-infallible 


word of God'for the fancies and doctrines of men.’ 


_ Charleston Union: Presbytery. 


‘It is a principle which meets the views of this body, that slavery, 
as it exists among us, is a political institution, with which ecclesiasti- 
cal judicatories have not the smallest right to interfere; and in rela- 
tion to which, any such interference, especially at the present mo- 
mentous crisis, would be morally wrong, and fraught with the most 
dangerous and pernicious consequences., The sentiments which we 
maintain, in common with Christians at the South of every denomi- 
nation, are sentiments which so fully approve themselves to our con- 


_ sciences, are so identified with our sclemn convictions of duty, that 


we should maintain them under any circumstances.’ 

‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the holding of 
slaves, so far from being a-sin in the sight of God, is no where con- 
demned in his holy word—that it is in accordance with the example, 
or consistent with the precepts of patriarchs, apostles, and prophets, 


and that it is compatible with the most fraternal regard to the best 


good of those servants whom God may have committed to our charge ; 
and that, therefore, they who assume the contrary position, and lay it 
down as a fundamental principle in morals and religion, that all slave- 
holding is wrong, proceed upon false principles.’ po 


Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 
[Dec. 1834.] Resolved, unanimously, ‘That in the opinion of this 
Synod, Abolition Societies, and the principles on ‘which they: are 
founded, in the United States, are inconsisteat with the interests of 


the slaves, the rights of the holders, and the great principles of our 
political institution,” ; 


Synod of Virginia. ; 
‘The committee to whom were referred the resolutions, &c. have 
according to order, had the same under cousideration—and respect- 
fully report, that in their judgment, the following resolutiuns are ne- 
cessary and proper to be adopted by the Synod at the present time: 
‘Whereas, the publications and proceedings of certain organized 
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associations, commonly called anti-slavery, or abolition societies, 
which have arisen in some parts of our land, have greatly disturbed 
and are still greatly disturbing the peace of the church, and of the 
country; and the Synod of Virginia deem it a solemn duty which 
they owe to themselves and to the community.to declare their senti- 
ments upon the subject; therefore, Resolved, unanimously, 

‘That we consider the dogma fiercely promulgated by said associ- 
ations—that slavery, as it exists in our slaveholding States, is neces- 
sarily sinful, and ought to be immediately abolished, and the’conclu- 
sions which naturally follow from that dogma, as directly and palpably 
contrary to the plainest principles of common sense and common hu- 
manity, and to the clearest authority of the word of God.’ 

The above are all of the Old School. The following is 
from a slaveholding New School church, in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, 16th Nov. 1838: ‘ 

‘ Whereas, the General Assembly did, in 1818, pass a law, which 
contains provisions for slaves, irreconcilable with our civil institutions, 
and solemnly declaring slavery to be asin against God—a law at once 
offensive and insulting to the whole southern community ;’ Resolved, 

1. ‘ That, as slaveliolders, we cannot consent longer to remain in 
connection with any church where there exists astatute conferring the 
right upon slaves to arraign their masters before the judicatory of the 
_ church—and that, too, for the act of selling them without their con- 
sent first had and obtained.’ 

»2. ‘That as the Great Head of the church has recognized the rela- 
tion of master and slave, we conscientiously believe that slavery is 
not a sin against God as declared by the General Assembly.’ 

3. ‘That there is no tyranny more oppressive than that which is 
sometimes sanctioned by the operation of ecclesiastical law.’ 


SENTIMENTS OF PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS. 
The Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D. of New-York : 
At the anniversary of the American Colonization Society. 

at the city of Washington, in 1839, this gentleman appeared 
on the platform as one of the speakers, with Mr. Henry A. 
Wise, (M, C.) of Virginia, a slaveholder .and professed du- 
elist. The latter had said in his speech, the best way to meet 
the abolitionists was with ‘ Dupont’s best’ [gunpowder] and 
cold steel. The Sun, one of the New-York city journals, 
tells us, the Rev. Doctor ‘ spoke with sympathy of the sentuments 


of the South as evinced in the speech of Mr. Wise.’ 

Since this, Dr. S. has preached a series of sermons to his 
congregation, on slavery in its scriptural relations. These 
sermons have been printed, and are looked on by the pro- 
_ slavery party as highly serviceable to their cause. 

-The Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., President of the Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, New- York: 
£ Abolitionism might be pronounced a sin as well as slavery.’ 
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This was said, according to the American papers, at the 
“session of the (N. 8.) General Assembly, in supporting the 
proposition of a slavcholder, that ‘all action on the subject 
of slavery should be declared by that body beyond its rela- 
tions and functions.’ he 

The Rev. Dr P., at the beginning of the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States, was an abolitionist. He 
was. sent to New-Orleans, being thonght eminently fitted as 
a Christian minister, to contend against the prevailing ini- 
quities of that slaveholding city. He had not been there 
long before he became a colonizationist:. He happened to 

vbe at Alton, Illinois, at the time the mob spirit was begin- 
ning to show its bloody intents toward the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy. 
His injurious remarks in public against the abolitionists were 
thought to have contributed to excite the mob to the fatal 
issue which took place. He afterwards returned to New- 
York; was elected pastor of the Tabernacle church, of 
which Mr..Lewis ‘Tappan was a member; resisted the for- 
mation by that gentleman of an anti-slavery society among 
the members of the church; prosecuted Mr. 'T. before the 
church session, on various charges, with the view of eject- 
ing him from the church, and has, generally, since his return. 
to New-York, distinguished himself by bitterness of spirit 
and language against the anti-slavery cause. Since all 
which, he has been made a D. D. and President of the New 
School Theological Seminary in New-York. 

The Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., of the city of Brooklyn, 
moved the indefinite postponement of the slavery question 
at the last (N. 8.) General Assembly. On the motion being 
carried, he exultingly said, ‘Our Vesuvius is safely capped 

for three years’—the Assembly not meeting again till 1843. 
Dr. Cox was at one time an abolitionist. 


The Rev. William S. Plummer, D. D., of Richmond: 


[This gentleman is the leader of the Old School party- 
He was absent from Richmond at the time the clergy in that 
city purged themselves in a body from the charge of being 
favorably disposed to abolition. [See page 9.] On his re- 
turn, he lost no time in communicating to the ‘ Chairman of 
the Committee of Correspondeuce, his agreement with his 
clerical brethren. The passages quoted occur in his letter 
to the chairman.] . . 

‘I have carefully watched this matter from its earliest existences 
and. every thing I have seen or heard of its character, both from its 
patrons and its enemies, has confirmed me, beyond repentance, in.the 
belief, that, let the character of abolitionists be what it may in the 
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sight of the Judge of all the earth, this is the most meddiaieene: im- 


pudent, reckless, fierce, and wicked excitement I ever saw. 

‘If abolitionists will set. the country in a blaze, it is but fair that 
they should receive the first warming at the fire. 

‘Let it be proclaimed throughout the nation, that every movement 
made by the fanatics (so far as it has any effect in the South) does but 
rivet every fetter.of the bondman—diminish the probability of any 
thing being successfully undertaken for making him either fit for 
freedom, or likely toobtainit. We have the authority of Montesquieu, 
Burke, and Coleridge, three eminent masters of the science of human 
nature, that of all men slaveholders are the most jealous of their ib- 
erties. One of Pennsylvania’s most gifted sons has lately pronounced ~ 
the south the cradle of liberty. “P 2 i 

‘Lastly—Abolitionists are like infidels, wholly unaddicted to mar- 
tyrdom for opinion’s sake. Let them understand. that they will be 
caught, [lynched] if they come. among us, and they will take good 
heed to keep out of our way. There is not one man among them 
who has any more -idea of shedding his blood in this cause, than he 
has of making war on the Grand Turk.’ 


Rev. Thomas 8. Witherspoon, of Alabama, writing to the 
editor of the Emancipator: . 


‘I draw my warrant from the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, to hold the slave in bondage. The principle of holding the 
heathen in bondage is recognized by God. . . . . When the tardy 
process of the Jaw is too long in redressing our grievances, we of the 
south have adopted the summary remedy of Judge Lynch—and really 
I think it one of the most wholesome and salutary remedies for, the 
malady of northern fanaticism-that can be applied, and no doubt my 
worthy friend, the editor of the Emancipator.and Human Rights, 
would feel the better of its enforcement, provided he had a southern 
administrator. I go tothe Bible for my warrant in all moral matters. 
... Let your emissaries dare verture to cross the Potomac, and I 
cannot promise you that their fate will be less than Haman’s.. Then 
beware how you goad an insulted, but magnanimous people to deeds 
of desperation.’ Fs 


Rev. Robert N. Anderson, of Virginia: 


‘To the Sessions of the Presbyterian Congregations with- 
in the bounds of the West Hanover Presbytery ° 


‘At the approaching stated meeting of our Presbytery, I design to 
offer a preamble and string of resolutions on the subject of the use of 
wine in the Lord’s Supper; and also a preamble and string of resolu- 
tions on the subject of the treasonable and abominably wicked inter- 
ference of the northern and eastern fanatics, with our political and 
civil rights, our property and ourdomestic concerns. You are aware 
that our clergy, whether with or without reason, are more suspected 
by the public than the clergy of other denominations. Now, dear 
Christian. brethren, I humbly express it as my earnest wish, that you 
quit yourselves like men.. If there be any stray goat of a minister 
among you, tainted with the bloodhound principles of abolitionism, 
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let him be ferreted out, silenced, excommunicated, and left to the 
public to dispose of him in other respects. oper és 
- ¢Your.affectionate brother in the Lord, 
‘Rogpert N. ANDERSON.’ 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The number of members in this church is not known. . It 
is, however, small when compared with the number in any 
of the churches that have been mentioned. Its congrega- 
tions are mostly in the cities and towns, and_ they generally- 
consist of persons in the wealthier classes of society. This, 
together with the smallness of its numbers and the authority 
of the Bishops, has prevented it from being much agitated 
with the anti-slavery question. Its leading ministers, so far 
as they concern themselves at all about the slavery question, 
are in favor of the American Colonization scheme. Their 
influence is, therefore, decidedly adverse to emancipation. 
The prevailing temper of the Protestant Episcopal church is 
thus testified of by John Jay, Esq. of the city of New-York, 
himself an Episcopalian, in a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on the duty of the Episcopal church in relation to slavery.’ 

‘Alas! for the expectation that she would conform to the spirit of 
her ancient mother! She has not merely remained a mute and careless 
spectator of this conflict of truth and justice with hypocrisy and cru- 
elty, but her very priests and deacons may be seen ministering at the 
altar of slavery, offering their talents and influence at its unholy 
shrine, and openly repeating the awful blasphemy, that the precepts 
of our Saviour sanction the system of American slavery. Her north- 
ern (free State) clergy; with rare exceptions, whatever they may feel 
upon this subject, rebuke it neither in public nor in private; and her 
periodicals,far from advancing the progress of abolition, at times op- 
pose our societies, impliedly defending slavery, as not incompatible 
with Christianity, and occasionally withholding information useful to 
the cause of freedom.’ =a 

Although apparently desirous of keeping clear of all con- 
nection with the anti-slavery movement, the Episcopalians 
have not failed, when a suitable opportunity presented itself, 
to throw their influence against it. 

The Rev. Peter Williams, rector of St. Phillip’s church, 
New- York, a colored gentleman, was one of the Executive 
Committee of the Americam Anti-Slavery Society, in 1834, 
when the abolitionists were exposed in their persons and 
property to the fiercest onsets. of pro-slavery mobs. The 
Bishop of the diocese [Rev. B. F. Onderdonk, D. D.] required 
of Mr. Williams to relinquish his. place in the committee, to 
which requisition Mr. W. thought it his duty to conform. - 

Bishop Bowen, of Charleston, S, C.,, not long after the 
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_. meeting in that city, in which the ‘reverend gentlemen of 

the clergy, had so handsomely and unanimously ‘responded 
to public sentiment,’ volunteered in an address to the Con- 
vention of his diocese, a denunciation of the ‘malignant 
philanthropy of abolition, and contrasted ‘the savageism 
and outlawry consequent on abolition,’ with ‘domestic servi- 
tude under the benign influence of Christian principles and 
Christian institutions ! » principles and institutions which de- 
- nied Sunday school instruction to free colored children, and 
which, at the very time of the Address, tolerated the offer in 
the Charleston Courier of, jifty dollars for the uEav of a fugi- 
tove slave—principles and institutions which led Mr. Preston 
to declare in his place as a Senator of the United States, 
‘Let an abolitionist come within the borders of South Car- 
olina—if we can catch him, we will hang him,’ 

Tn 1836, a clergyman in North Carolina, of the name of 
Freeman, preached in the presence of his Bishop, (Rev. Le- 
vi S. Ives, D. D., a native of a free State,) two sermons on 
the rights and duties of slaveholders. In these he essayed 
to justify from the Bible, the slavery both of white men and 
' negroes, and insisted that ‘without a new revelation from 
heaven, no man was authorized to pronounce slavery wrong.’ 
The sermons were printed in a pamphlet, prefaced with a 
letter to Mr. Freeman from the Bishop of North Carolina, 
declaring that he had ‘listened with most unfeigned plea- 
sure’ to his discourses, and advising their publication as be- 
ing ‘urgently called for at the present time.’ 

% The Protestant Episcopal Society for the advancement of 
Christianity in South Carolina’ thought it expedient, and in 
all likelihood with Bishop Bowen’s approbation, to oe 
Mr. Freeman’s pamphlet as a@ religious tract ! 

The Churchman is edited by a Doctor of Divinity, late an 
instructor in a theological seminary, and enjoys the especial 
patronage of the Bishop of New-York, and was recently 
officially recommended by him to the favor of the Conven- 
tion.. The editor has frequently assailed the abolitionists in 
his columns in bitterand contemptuous terms. He has even 
volunteered to defend the most cruel and iniquitous enact-. 
ment of the slave code. Inreference to the legal prohibition 
of teaching the colored population to read, the editor says: 


‘All the knowledge which is necessaty to salvation, all the know-- 
Jedge of otir duty toward God, and our duty toward our neighbor, may 
be comniunicated by oral instruction, and therefore a law of the land 
interdicting other means of instruction does not trench upon the law 


‘of God,’ 
4 


A cerfain conztexation in the diocese of New-York is said 
to hold its cemetery by a tenure which forbids the interment 
of any colored person; so that if an Episcopal colored eler- 
gyman happen to die in that parish, he would be indebted to 
others than his Episcopal brethren for a grave! aah 

There are instances of regularly ordained ministers, rectors 
of parishes, men having as valid a commission to preach the 
gospel as any other presbyters in the Episcopal church, who 
are virtually denied a seat in her ecclesiastical councils, 
solely because they are men of color. The rector of a colored 
church in Philadelphia is excluded by an express canon of 
the Diocesan Convention. ; 4 Sy 

‘The General. Theological. Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States,’ is in the city of 
New-York. It is called the General Seminary, bécause it is 
under the,superintendence of the whole church; the Board — 
of trustees. being composed of the Bishops, ex officio, and 
upwards of one hundred clerical and lay gentlemen, repre- 
senting the different States and Territories of the Union. 
It was intended, of course, for the theological education of 
the Protestant Episcopal ministry. , 

Alexander Crummel, a colored young gentleman of New- 
York, made application to become a ‘candidate for holy or-- 
ders’ in the church, and was duly admitted as such.. In 
due time Mr. Crummel received from the Bishop of the dio- 
cese the usual circular in such cases, in which he was told, 
‘unless you belong to the General Theological Seminary, 
as it is my wish that all the candidates of this diocese should, 
when not prevented by unavoidable circumstances, you will 
be governed, &c., 

The section in the statutes of the seminary regulating ad- 
mission is plain and imperative :—‘ Every person producing 
to the faculty satisfactory evidence of his having been ad- 
mutted a candidate for holy orders, &c., ‘shall be recéived as 
a student of the seminary,’ sas ; 

It does not appear from the only account we have at hand 
of this matter, that Mr. Crummel made application to the 
faculty. It is, however, to be presumed he did, and that the 
faculty put him off by referring him to the Board of trustees. 
To the Board, then, he made his application, of which an 
account is given in the following 


Extract from the Minutes. 


‘Tnesday, June 25th. 1839.—* A communication from Mr. Crummel, 
asking admission to-the Seminary as a student, was read, and-on mo= 
tion referred to a committee consisting of the following gentlemen, 
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appointed by the chair—Right Rev. Bishop Doane, Rev. Milnor, 
Taylor and Smith, Messrs. D. B. Ogden, Newton and J n 

June 26th, 1839.—* The Right Rev. Bishop Doane, chairman of the 
committee on the petition of Mr. Crummel, asked to be relieved from 
further service on that committee, which request was granted. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, was on motion ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee, to fill the vacancy thus occasioned. 

June 27th, 1839.—‘ The committee on the petition of Mr. Crummel, 
submitted the following: 

‘The committee to whom was referred the petition of Mr. Crum- 
mel respectfully report, that having deliberately considered the said 
petition, they are of opinion that it ought not to be granted, and they 
accordingly recommend to the Board of trustees the following resolu- 
tion :—Resolved that the prayer of the petitioner be not granted.’ 

‘The Rey. Dr. Hawks* moved that the resolation recommended in 
the report be adopted.’ Mr. Huntington moved— > ; 

‘That the whole subject be recommitted, with instructions to the 
committee to report, that the matters embraced in the petition of Mr. 
Crummel are, according to Section 1. of Chap. VII. of the Statutes, 
referrable to the faculty rather than this board.’ 


| This motion was lost, through fear, we are constrained to 
believe, lest the faculty would not, if compelled to act, refuse 
to Mr. Crummel a night that was so obviously his. | 


‘Whereupon the question of accepting the report and adopting the 
resolution recommended, was taker up and decided in. the affirmative. 

-§The Right Rev. Bishop Doane gave notice, that he should, on the 
morrow, ask leave to present to the Board, and to enter upon the min- 
utes, a protest against the decision.’ 3 

Friday, June 28th.—‘ The Right Rev. Bishop Doane, who had_yes- 
terday given notice of his intention to ask leave to enter a protest, &c, 
changed his intention as to the manner of presenting the subject, and © 
asked Jeave to state to the Board his reasons, with a view to the en- 
- tering of the same on the minutes, for dissenting from the vote of the 
majority on the report of the committee to whom was referred the pe- 
tition of Mr. Crummel. Leave was not granted.’ | -‘ 


During these proceedings, attempts were made by the 
Bishop of New-York, to prevail on Mr. Crummel to with- 
draw his application for admission, by assuring him ‘the 
members of the faculty were willing to impart to him [pri- 
vaie| instruction in their respective departments; and that: 
more evil than benefit would result both to the church and 
himself, by a formal application in his behalf for admission 
into the Seminary.’ ; 

The reader will not have failed to notice with what cate 

* Dr. Hawks is the Historian of the Episcopal church in the United States. If it be 
true, as we have seen it stated in an American newspaper, that this gentleman is him- 
self of mixed blood,—and his complexion a little favors the statement,—it proves that the 


admixtion does not deteriorate the intellectual. powers ; for in the oratory of the pulpit, 
and as a writer, Dr. H. stands, deservedly, among the distinguished men of America. 
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every ion to the cause of refusing Mr. Crummel admis- 
sion is excluded from the minutes, and to feel that the very 
fact that the cause does not appear in the minutes—leaving 
it to be inferred, that it was for something too base to be re- 
corded there—is an act of injustice to him that admits of no 
excuse.* | 

‘ An Episcopalian’ of New-York, jealous for the honor of 
his church, published in one of the journals of that city a 
full account of these proceedings. The Bishop of New- York 
made a short reply to but one of his statement, (an immate- 
rial one,) and concluded by saying, that im the.discharge of his 
duties and responsibilities, he should not certainly be swayed by 
any appeal that might be made to popular feeling. 


Postscript.— We would have the reader bearin mind, that 
the foregoing presents but one side of the anti-slavery cause 
in the several churches whose proceedings have been consid- 
ered ; and that in them all, there are abolitionists earnestly la- 
boring to purify them from the defilements of slavery; and that 
they have strong encouragement to proceed, not only in view 
of what they have already effected toward that end, but in the 
steady increase of their numbers, and in other omens of suc- 
cess. 

We wish him also to bear in mind, that the churches which 
have been brought before him are not the only American 
churches which are guilty in giving their countenance and 
support to slavery. Of others we have said nothing, simply 
because, to examine their cases, would be to make this work 
too long for the object we have in view—and because enough 
has been said to show substantially the state of the slavery- 
question in America, so far as the cuurcH in that country is 
connected with it. 

Lastly—We take pleasure in assuring him, that there are 
considerable portions of the Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian churches, as well as the entire of some of the smaller 
religious bodies in America, that maintain a commendable 
testimony against slavery and its abominations. 

* Mr. Crummel became a member of the Theological department of Yale College, a 
Congregational institution, where we wish we could say, he was treated in a manner | 


that would have been the most agreeable to him, as well as most honorable to the dis- | 
tinguished professor whose lectures he attended ; but we cannot. 
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BY WILLIAM GOODELL. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


TueEsE embrace a large portion of the descendants of the 
Puritans, by whom New-England was first settled, and they 
claim to be the successors of the Puritan Congregationalists, 
in their general statements of doctrine, and usages of church 
polity. They were, until recently, recognized as the ‘ stand- 
ing order’ in New-England, and even now, are; perhaps, 
more influential than any other sect in those States. In 
nearly all the non-slaveholding States, Congregational church- 
es are likewise found. The intimacy maintained between 
them and Presbyterians, especially in the case of ministers, 
give them great opportunities for exerting an influence upon 
that sect, and subject them, likewise, to the lability of re- 
ceiving strong impressions from them in return, Presbyte- 


-Yian ministers, in all the States, to some extent, are natives 


of New-England, educated in Congregational churches. 
Among these such men as Rev. Gardiner Spring, _D. D., of 
New- York, (mentioned on page 33,) who is son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, of the Congregational church at 
Newburyport, Mass. Rev. R. R. Gurley, Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society, one of the 
most virulent opposers of abolition, and Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Ely, D. D., so triumphantly claimed as a slaveholder, and an 


apologist for slaveholding, were educated Congregationalists, 


in Connecticut. In their foreign missionary operations, Con- 
gregationalists unite with the Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed churches, in the ‘ American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions” In their domestic missions, they 
unite with Presbyterians and others. 

From the beginning, the anti-slavery movement has met 
with determined opposition from many of the leading. Con- 
eregational ministers and journalists in New-England. The 
Vermont Chronicle, edited by Rev. Joseph Tracy, (highly 
esteemed among the leading Congregational ministers, ) led 
the way, in using the religious periodical press as an instru- 
ment of rousing the ‘public indignation’ against abolition- 
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ists, a design which he openly avowed. He was afterwards 
invited to conduct the Boston Recorder, under patronage of 
the leading Congregational ministers in Massachusetts, and 
then the New-York Observer, (Presbyterian,) and in both 
those papers, extensively patronized by Congregationalists, 
he made it a leading object to oppose ‘modern abolition,’ 
and support the Colonization Society. 


The ‘Literary and Theological Review, edited by Rev. 
Leonard Woods, Jr., (son of Rev. Professor Leonard Woods, 
D. D., of Andover, Mass.,) and now connected with Bruns- 
wick College, Maine, (as President, if I mistake not,) during 
the period of high’excitement against abolitionists, and while 
efforts were making, in the northern and eastern States, to 
suppress the discussion of slavery by penal enactments, put 
forth an article plainly pointing at the abolitionists, and de- 
claring that'they were ‘justly lable to the highest civil penal- 
ties and ecclesiastical censures. This periodical, at the time, 
and afterwards, was patronized and recommended by many 
leading Congregational ministers. It was highly applauded 
in the principal Congregational journals, and in none of them, 
(though a constant reader of them,) was the writer of this 
able to discover any reprobation of the sentiment above 
quoted—nor from any prominent Congregational minister, 
who was not an abolitionist, has he ever heard of any re- 
proof of it, to the present time. \ 

The discussion of slavery has been, and still is, to a great 
extent, shut out of Congregational churches. In some cases, 
particularly in Connecticut, measures have been adopted in 
clerical associations, evidently designed to discourage the 
discussion, and to close the meeting-houses against anti- 
slavery lecturers: At the same time, slaveholding ministers 
from the South have been generally welcomed to the pulpits 
from which Congregational ministers, desiring to lecture 
against slavery, have been excluded. - 

The American Board of Foreign Missions, before men-- 
tioned, have been in the habit of soliciting donations from 
slaveholders, by agents sent among them, for the purpose, 
while they bear no testimony against slavery. _Remonstran- 
ces of abolitionists against this course have been unavailing, 

_ And when pressed to define their position, and after profes- 
sing a determination to remain uncommitted, they have pub- 
lished, with apparent approbation, a letter written about six 
years previous, from one of their missionaries, Dr. Wilson, 
stating that he was a slaveholder, and justifying himself in 
the practice. With this letter in their possession, they have 
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continued him in their employ till the present time, (June, 
1842,) and they do not claim that they have, at any time, sig- 
nified to him a-desire that he should cease to be a slaveholder. 
In a large proportion of Congregational churches, the ar- 
rangement of the negro pew, as in the other sects, is main- 
tained, and colored members are not welcomed to the same 
Seats with their white brethren. Colored ministers are not 
-often invited to their pulpits, by exchanges, or otherwise, 01 
seated with white ministers, on the platform, on public reli- 
gious and. philanthropic celebrations and anniversaries. In 
the important literary and theological institutions founded 
by Congregationalists, and managed by them and their min- 
isters, there are seldom ‘found such usages and habits as 
would make colored students welcome, on terms of equality 
with others.* ~ And notwithstanding the pro-slavery spirit 
and tendency of the Colonization enterprise have been 
abundantly exposed, yet leading Congregational ministers in 
and near Boston and Andover, have, very lately, welcomed. 
Rev. R. R. Gurley among them, and joined with him in an 
effort to revive the Colonization cause in New-England. 


Views oF ConerecatTionaL Ministers.—The intimacy 
between leading Presbyterian and Congregational ministers 
has been noticed. . A specimen of ‘ Sentiments of. Presby- 
terian Ministers’ has been presented, on page 33, and it is 
not recollected that any earnest remonstrance against those 
views has been heard from any prominent Congregational 
ministers not identified with ‘modern abolitionists.’ On the 
other hand, the pro-slavery views and arguments of Presby- 
terian ministers have been more or less current among Con- 
gregational ministers in New-England. This will be appa- 
rent from what follows. 

In April, 1836, the Biblical Repertory (Presbyterian) con- 
tained an article, understood to be from the pen of the Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature at Princeton, N. J..—Rev. Dr. 
Hodge,—in which an effort was made to show that slavery, 
whatever may be said of any abuses of it, is not a violation 
of the precepts of the gospel. ‘The article was republished, in 
a pamphlet, having on its title-page the following— Pitts- 
burg, 1836, For gratuitous distribution.” This was indus- 
triously distributed among the members of the General As- 
sembly at Pittsburg, in May, 1836. The work was hailed 
by the slaveholders, as the best defence of slavery, extant. 
Within a few months from that time, there appeared some 


* Oberlin Collegiate Institute, at Oberlin, Ohio, and Oneida Institute, Whitesboro’, 
N. Y., are believed to be almost the only exceptions to this statement. 
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two or three pamphlet sermons, of Congregational ministers 
in New-England, which exhibited similar views ; and within 
about a year, Rev. Dr. Fisk, (Methodist,) whose views may 
be seen by turning back to page 15, obtained, by correspond- 
ence, from Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass.,a statement of views, which 
- which he triumphantly published, in Zion’s Herald, as being 
| In sevordance with his own, declaring—‘ This is doctrine that 
. will stand, because itis Bible doctrine. The abolitionists, 
therefore, are on the wrong course,’ &c. 
The following isan extract from Professor Stuart’s letter: 


‘1. The precepts of the New Testament respecting the demeanor 
of slaves and of their masters, beyond all question recognize the ex- 
istence of slavery. The masters are in part “believing masters,” so 
that a precept to them, how they are to behave as masters, recognizes 
that the relation may still exist, salva fide et salva ecclesia, (“ without 
violating the Christian faith or the church.”) Otherwise, Paul had 
nothing to do but tocut the band asunder at once. He could not 
lawfully and properly temporize with a malum in se, (“ that- which is 
in itself sin.”) 

‘If any one doubts, let him take the case of Paul’s sending Ones- 
imus back to Philemon, with au apology for his running away, and 
sending him back to be his servant for life. ‘The relation did exist, 
may exist. The abuse of it is the essential and fundamental wrong. 
Not that the theory of siavery is in itseif right. No. “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ “ Do unto others that which ye would that oth- 
ers should do unto you,” decide against this. But the relation once 
constituted and continued, is not such a_malum in se as calls for im- 
mediate and violent disruption at all hazards. So Paul did not counsel. 

*2. 1 Tim. vi. 2, expresses the sentiment, that slaves, who are Chris- 
tians and have Christian masters, are not, on that account, and be- 
cause, as Christians, they are brethren, to forego the reverence due to 
them as masters. That is, the relation of master and slave is not, as 
a matter of course, abrogated between all Christians. Nay, servants 
should in such. a case, a fortiori, do their duty cheerfully. ‘This senti- 
ment lies on the very face of the case. What the master’s duty in 
such a case may be in respect to liberation, is another question, and 
one which the Apostle does not here treat of” 


The writer of the above letter is still professor at Ando- 
ver, and it is not known that he has changed his views, or 
that the other members of the faculty or the trustees feel 
grieved at his course, or embarrassed with his position. Con- 
gregationalists in general, still confide in Prof. Stuart, as a 
suitable person to teach young students for the ministry the 
science of expounding the Scriptures. 

[>> It should nevertheless be borne'in mind that Congre- 
gationalists have furnished their full proportion of ministers 
and laymen, who have been early, efficient, consistent, per- 
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severing, and self-denying, in their anti-slavery labors, with 
abolitionists of other sects.* There are, also, Congregational 
churches, who, with their ministers, regard abolition as a test 
of fellowship, church-membership, communion, and Chris- 
tian co-operation. They do not patronize ‘The American 
Board.’ Standing on their rights of local church independ- 
ency, they hold no connexion with ecclesiastical or clerica 
bodies tinctured with pro-slavery, nor with theological or lit- 
erary institutions where Christian liberty is not taught, and 
practically honored. But the number of such churches is 
small.t 


DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


This church, though not strong in comparative numbers, 
holds an influential post, on account of the wealth, respect- 
ability, and position of its members, and the talents, learn- 
ing and reputation of its clergy. It is closely connected with 
the Presbyterian church, and differs little from it, in its stand 
on the slavery question, except that its borders are chiefly, if 
not wholly, within the free States, and that fewer, perhaps, 
in proportion, of its members or ministers, are known as ab- 
olitionists, Its clergy are commonly colonizationists, and 
some of them active in that enterprize. During the pro- 
slavery riots in New- York city, in 1834, its principal religious 
journal, the ‘ Christian Intelligencer, conducted by Rev. W. 
C. Brownlee, D. D.,; was among the papers that fanned the 
flame of popular phrenzy against the abolitionists. Leading 
ministers and members of that church gave a tone to the in- 
flammatory Colonization speeches of 1833-4—the precur- 
sors, the concomitants, and the apologists of those riots. The 
names of Bethune, De Witt, &c. &c., belong to the history of 


that period. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


‘OrrHopox.—Their meeting-houses, to a great extent, 
are closed against anti-slavery discussions. The Yearly 
meeting in Indiana sent out a document evidently designed 
to discountenance the anti-slavery visit of the English phi- 


* This, however; does not alter the fact, that Congregational churches, as such, are gen- 
erally pro-slayery. Indeed, their pro-slavery character has been demonstrated before 
the world, in nothing more conspicuously, than by their contemptuous and overbearing 
demeanor towards such of theirmembers as have been active in the anti-slavery cause. 
The labors of individuals, however faithful, must not be ‘imputed for righteousness’ 
to those who make those very labors an occasion of reproach, at least, if not of open 
persecution.— PUBLISHER. “2 

+ There may be two or three churches, such as are here described,—one at Whites- 
boro’, N. Y., included,—but it is notorious, that in New-England, those churches which 
make a show of refusal to admit slaveholders to their communion, are generally in fel- 
lowship, through ministerial exchanges and otherwise, with apologists for slavery, and 
the open enemies of the anti-slavery cause.—PUBLISHER, 
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lanthropist, Joseph Sturge, an Orthodox Friend, to the Friends 
‘in the United States. 

- * ‘ Hicxstrr.’—Meeting-houses likewise closed. Isaac T. 
Hopper, J. S. Gibbons, and Charles Marriott, it is understood, 
have been ‘disowned’ by this sect, on account of their ac- 
tivity in anti-slavery societies. 

. /~ ‘The Society of Friends, —including, doubtless, both the 
sects,—were complimented by Henry Clay, and by Martin 
Van Buren, for their course, in respect to the anti-slavery 
excitement. Members of both sects, commonly, like other 
professors of religion, ‘set up the workeys of iniquity, by 
voting for slaveholders, and pro-slavery law-makers. But 
numbers, of both sects, are efficient abolitionists, though 
wealth, cotton, and love of quiet, have paralyzed the main 
body. 

BAPTISTS—Additional Memorandum. 


‘The Triennial Convention,’ at Baltimore, April, 1841, dis- 
placed all the abolitionists from the ‘ Baptist Board of For- 
eign Missions, on a demand to that effect, from the South, 
and by concurrence of leading northern Baptist ministers, 
who likewise signed a disclaimer of participancy in the do- 
ings of abolition Baptists. Z'hzs, as a condition of receiving 
southern funds! See ‘ Review of the Doings, &c., by Rev. 
Nathaniel Colver, Boston. An Anti-Slavery Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions has since been organized. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


[0G= Having a small amount of room, the Publisher appends the following, as an 
appropriate addition to the matter contained in former editions of this pamphlet.] 


James G. Bimey, in a letter accepting the nomination of 
the ‘ Liberty party’ for the Presidency, says: 


‘Never, gentlemen, was a struggle for self-evident truth and right- 
eousness carried on against such fearful odds. We have against us 
not only the church political of the country, but another, calling itself 
the church of Christ. And what achurch! A church which cuts it- 
self loose from the poor, (to whom the church of Christ 7s bound, by. 
ties indissoluble, for their consolation and defence,) and leagues itself 
with their oppressors; a church that launches no thunderbolts against 
domestic traffickers in the bodies and souls of men, but provides con- 
ductors to make them harmless when launched by others; a church 
that_ very satisfactorily to itself ascertains the (unrevealed) purposes 
of God, and then very religiously applies itself, per fas et nefas, to 
bring the aforesaid purposes about, making the end sanctify the 
means; a church that hates a colored brother at hume, but breathes 
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rasses of Africa; a church that drives from its solemn service 

poorest of this land, by systematic indignities which even they can- 
not endure; achurch that weeps over the miseries of the heathen 
abroad, and mocks at the miseries of heathen of their own manufac- 
ture at home; a church that compasses sea and land to convert for- 
eign heathen, but takes especial care that its cotton fields are well 
stocked with heathen at home; a church that is opposed to slavery, 
yet a little more opposed to every effort for its abolition ; a church that 
is warmly interested for the “ poor slaves,” and ready to act for their 
emancipation whenever Providence shall point out the way, and in the 
mean time holds a million of them in bondage, (“for their own good,”) 
—200,000 of these their brethren—and casts out of its communion 
every one whose zeal outruns the leading-of Providence in this mat- 
ter; a church, in fine, that believes a man may compel his neighbor 
to work for him all! his life without wages ; may make merchandise of 
of his wife, his children, scattering them to the four winds; may 
scourge them before his face at pleasure, (only, however, with such 
severity as the nature of the case calls for ;) may doom them to intel- 
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out for him an overweening love after it has banished him to the oo 


lectual baseness and ignorance; may withhold from them.all know-- 


ledge of their own spiritual life, and of a hereafter, and may send 
them out of this world of sorrow and suffering unprepared, to say the 
least, for the enjoyments of the world to come; a church that believes 
all this may be done, and the perpetrator be a passably good Chris- 
tian, prepared, dying, for the song of Moses and of the Lamb in the 
kingdom of heaven; and a church that will say to me, when I charge 
against it all these wickednesses, what the Jews said to the Saviour 
when he charged them with going about to kill him—‘* Thow hast a 
devil.”’ 

Rev. Amos A. Phelps, in 1835, wrote to the Emancipator 
as follows: 

‘On the Sabbath, brother ‘Thompson preached in the afternoon for 
the Rev. Mr. Hayne, and I preached for the Rev. Mr. Cressy, (Bap- 
tist) South Bosten; and in the evening we held a meeting in the An- 
ti-Slavery Hall, which was addressed by myself, May, and Thompson. 
Subject: “The Voice of God to the churches, in the recent removal 
of distinguished laborers from the missionary field.” The view we 
were constrained to take was this; that God, in these dispensations, 
was telling his cburch, in language not to be misunderstood, that he 


did not wish them to spread abroad a SPURIOUS Christianity ; a 


slaveholding, fighting, proud, fashionable, cord-of-caste, licentious Chris- 
fianity ; a Christianity that would need itself to be Christianized ; a 
Christianity such, that if it did for the world, what it does for Ameri- 
ca, it would make one-sixth of the world slaves, and then throw 
around the prison-house of their oppression, THE SANCTION OF 
THE PULPIT, the legislative hall, and the press; in a word,a 
Christianity such, that if a distant pagan were to be converted to a pure 
Christianity, and were to bring that Christianity with him to this Jand, 
to bear its testimony against some of the sins that prevail here, he 
would find himself shut out of the pulpits, and branded as the sower 
of discord; and the stirrer up of dissensions, by the ministers cf Amer 
aie 
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es Christianity; such, in a word, that if the pagan world were 

“he this hour converted unto God, it would either be a conversion to 

a the kind of Christianity now prevalent, (in which case they would 

~~ need to be converted over again,) or it would be a conversion to pure 

Ghristianity ; and in that case, the first thing to be done by the then 

converted pagan world, would be to fit out a mission to come and re- 
Christianize Christian America.’ 4 

Rey. James T. Woodbury, of Acton, Mass., in the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, in 1836, spoke thus: 


‘What is the church doing? Selling indulgences for sin—the 
worst of sins—the sin of manstealing—yea, the sin of stealing and 
and selling a brother in the church!- What do they do? The ham- 

. mer is lifted over the head of the Christian—yes, the Christian, the 
child of God—and the cry is, who bids? Brother sells his brother, 
and the church says, it is all right, while the watchmen on the walls 
of Zion pass the word, all’s well! ‘Though the auctioneer is a church 
member, the seller, and buyer, and the poor slave, all members of the 
same church, yet the church does not censure the deed. Itis allright. 
. .- If the church here [at the North] can be indifferent to the buying 
and selling of church members, they would be indifferent if Jesus 
Christ were himself a slave, and bought and sold by professing Chris- 
tians.’ | 

Rev. Nathaniel Colver, of Boston, -in the New-England 

Anti-Slavery Convention, in 1837, said: ’ 

_ ‘Slavery bas no such darling. shelter as the church. There is no 


other place where that wily snake so securely coils himself up, and 
- fattens on his prey, and retires to repose and slumber,’ 


A penitent: slaveholder, a man of liberal education, who 

had resided in North Carolina forty years, wrote thus, in 
1837, to a clergyman in Illinois: 

‘It strikes mefwith equal astonishment and horror to hear northern 
people make light of slavery. Many of them ate doing just what the 
hardest-hearted tyrants of the South most desire. ‘Those tyrants 
would not, on any account, have them advocate or even apologise for 
slavery in an unqualified manner. ... If it were not for the support 
of the North, the fabric of bluod. would fall at once. And of all the 
efforts of public bodies at the North to sustain slavery, the Connecti- 
cut General Association [Congregational] has made the best one. I have 
never seen any thing so well constructed in that line as their resolu- 
tions of June, 1836. The South certainly could not have asked any 
thing more effecual. But of all Northern periodicals, the New-York 
Observer must have the preference as an efficient support of slavery. 
{am not sure but it does more than all things combined to keep the 
dreadful system alive. It is just the succor demanded by the South. 

_ Its abuse of the abolitionists is music in southern ears, which operates 
asa charm,’ 
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ADDRESS. 


In this most highly favored country, the people in 


D 


general are blest with the privilege of choosing their . 


own rulers, And the great object that each and 
every man ought to have in view, when they give 
their votes for any officer, from the highest to the 


lowest in the nation, or state, or county, or city, or. 


town, is the public good; and not their own private 


interest, or gratification, or the building up of a 


party to which he or they may belong. © 
~ And those that are chosen to legislate, are bound, 


by the strongest moral obligation, to enact laws, just 


in principle, and equal in operation ; laws that will 
protect the rich and the poor in their natural, and 
moral; and constitutional rights; laws that will 


_ shield the poor from the oppression that the rich 


are'too much inclined to practise upon them. And 
those that make laws, and those that administer 
them, must, most assuredly, give account unto God, 


a the great Ruler over all- rulers, and all nations, and ' 


‘all men that dwell upon the face of the whole earth, 


~~ on what principles their laws were founded that 


they have enacted, and how Bit) have been exe- 
cuted. 
Under our republican form of government, ie 


\ 
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best in the world if wy and judiciously admin- 
istered, the power lies with, and originates from, . 
the sovereign people. And if the people are wise, 
they will be wise for themselves, and choose wise, 
understanding, honest-hearted, and good men, to — 
rule over them, and make and execute the laws 
of the land. And in order to have wise, and just, 
and righteous, and salutary laws, and have them 
well executed, the people must follow the good ad- 

~ vice that Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, gave unto 
him, after the children of Israel had come forth out 
of the land of Egypt, had passed the Red sea, and 
were ‘‘encamped at the mount of God.” “ More- 
‘over thou shalt provide, out of all the people, able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating covet- 
ousness, and place such over them to be rulers of 
thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
and rulers of tens.” Exod. 18: 21. This counsel 
of Jethro, the priest of Midian, met the approbation 
of God, and of Moses, and of the children of Israel. 
See a 18th chapter, 13—27, 

‘And Moses said unto Israel, How can I eaele : 
alone bear your cumbrance, ana your burden, and 
your strife? ‘Take you wise men, and understand- 
ing, and known among your tribes, and I will make 

‘them rulers over you. And ye answered me, and 
said, The thing which thou hast spoken is good for 
us to do. So I took the chief of your tribes, wise 
men, and known; and made them heads over you, 
captains over thousands, and captains over hun- 
dreds, and captains over fifties, and captains over 
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tens. And I a... your judges at the time, say- 
ing, Hear ‘the cause. between your brethren, and 


judge Yighteously ‘between’ every man’ and his’ 


- brother, and the stranger that is with him.’ Ye shall 


not respect persons in judgment, but ye shall hear 
the small as well as the great ; ye shall not be afraid 


of the face of man; for-the judgment is God’s; 


and the causé that is too hard for you, bring it unto 
me, and [ will-hear it. And I commanded you at - 


that time all the tBingy that ye-should do.” “Deut. 


Ay 12—18. 


-“ And David said, The Spirit of the Lord spake 
by me, and his word was in‘my tongue. "The God 
of Teel said, the Rock-of Israel spake to me, He 


that ruleth ever men must be just, ruling in, the 


fear of God.” 2Sam. 23: 2,3. And, according to 
Mr. Jefferson’s judgment, the important inquiry 
ought to be, in regard to every man, that is, or may 
be a candidate for any office whatsoever, ‘Is he 
honest, is he in ar 9 is He faithful to the constitu- 


tion ! ey 


“These three portions’ of Scripture now before us 


_ were not written for Israel’s sake alone, but for our 
_ sake also, for our ensample, and for our admonition, 


upon whom the ends of the world are come.” And 
Solomon says, “ When the righteous are in authority 


the people rejoice ; but ee the wicked beareth 
rule the people mourn.” . Proverbs 29 chap. : 2 v. : 


ue Righteousness exalteth a nation, Pye sin Is a 
‘reproach to any people.” / 


We have now before us the Scripture: standard 
1% 
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of the important qualifications for Lee to have. 
And if Moses ‘was bound to “‘ provide out of all the 
people, wise, able, and understanding men, such 
as fear God, and hate covetousness,” then it is— 
important and binding upon the people of thisnation, 
upon all the people of this state, and upon all the | 
_ people of the city of Boston, to choose for every 
office, from the highest down to the lowest, men 
who have the above qualifications, and none other. 
And such men will be found, honest, capable, and 
faithful, not only to the constitution, but to the best 
and highest interests. of the whole people.- _ 

But demagogues have not even one of the before 
named qualifications for any office in the gift of the 
people. . For total moral depravity reigns triumph- 
' antly in and over them. They are as destitute of 
patriotism as Gen. Arnold was. For instead of 
their hating covetousness, they love it. Selfishness 
is their Alpha and Omega; the first and the last 
thing with them.. Demagogues, in all ages of the~ 
world, and in all nations of the earth, have ever 
been as. great hypocrites as their talents and the ' 
circumstances in ‘which they were placed, would 
admit of. ‘They have even done their utmost to 
deceive the people by making great pretensions that 
they loved the dear people most ardently, when, in 
fact, they had no more love for the dear people than 
Judas had for his Master, or than Gen. Arnold had 
for this country.. -And_demagogues ,|have been as 
numerous for two years past in Massachusetts, as 
the prophets of Baal were in Israel, in the days of 
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king Ahab, who assembled, according to Elijah’s 
command to him, four hundred and fifty of them 
at mount Carmel, at one time. But every one of 
them were put to death by divine authority, at the 
brook Kishon. ~ 
The prophets of Baal had eioleied the commands 
of God, had greatly deceived the people, and had 
turned them away from the worship of the only 
living and true God, to the worship of Baal, and 
had been greatly instrumental of bringing the just 
displeasure of God upon the nation, and they 
brought retributive justice upon their own guilty. 
heads. Death was their just portion, according to 
_ the law of God. | 
The history of the Jewish nation, and the history 
of all nations, in all ages of the world, so far as I 
have any knowledge upon this subject, from the 
days of Solomon, down to 1840, goes to prove the 
_ truth of his declaration, ‘‘ When the righteous are 
in authority the people rejoice; but-when the wicked 
beareth rule the- people mourn.” And David says 
Wy The wicked walk on every side when the vilest 
men are exalted.” Psalms 12: 8. And if this is 
_ true, then it is of infinite importance to the people 
of the United States, and to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, that they choose righteous men to enact 
‘and execute the laws, and not wicked men, who 
have no fear of God, nor regard for the ‘‘common 
good” of the people. — 
~The ten men that Moses sent with Caleb and 
Joshua to spy out the land of Canaan, to bring 
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back to him and the congregation of Israel a true 
and faithful report of the land and its inhabitants, 
brought to them an evil report, that was the cause 
of a, great deal of trouble for Moses, and Aaron, 
and Caleb, and Joshua; and a great excitement 
throughout the whole denieRGOh of the children 
of Israel. “And those ten- spies, deceivers, and 
traitors, and hypoctites, and’ cowards, and dema- 
_ gogues, all “ died with the plague before the Lord.” 
And Korah, and Dathan, and Abiram, and the two 
hundred and fifty princes of Israel, oa Abimelech, 
the son of Jerubbaal, and Apsslom: the son ot 
David, were’ usurpers, .and deceivers; and dema-_ 
gogues, and had no fear of God, nor love nor regard 
for the people of Israel. Absalom, no doubt, was 
as gréat a demagogue and loved the dear people as 
ardently as B. F. Hallet now does. And as God 
rewarded all the former according to their works, 
even so he will reward ae latter according to his 
works. 

The demagogues in this state belong to both 
‘of the political parties, to the Whigs and to the 
Van Buren ranks. Some of them are in office, and 
some of them are out of office. And those that are 
in office make use of all their deceptive powers to 
hold them as long as they possibly can, regardless 
of the public good. And those that are out of 
office are making every possible effort to get into 
office. But all the mighty effort that demagogues 
make, is not for the good of the dear people, but for 
the “‘loaves and fishes.” ‘They no more seek the 
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“welfare of the people of this Commonwealth, than 
Abimelech, or Absalom, or-the prophets 6 Baal did 
‘the welfare of the phitibren of Israel. 
_ We were told by the writer of Col. Gibbins’ Bai 
Report, presented to the Boston junto, in the old 
Common Council room, on the evening of the 5th 
of June, ’38, that ‘‘ history is philosophy.” Be it 
so. Every wise, patriotic, and practical philoso- 
pher will always be very careful never to say or do 
the least thing that shall tend to produce the least 
excitement against.a good law ora good cause. 
And most surely every Christian, and especially 
every Christian minister will do this. The license 
law of ’38 was a good law, and the cause of 
temperance is a good cause, and it must and will 
go forward, and prevail, and triumph over all oppo- 
sition that Satan‘with all. his legions can possibly 
bring against it. And every man and woman, old 
and young, rich and poor, white and black, in this 
state, in this nation, and in this world, are bound, 
by the strongest-moral obligation, to come forward, 
and cast all the weight of their influence, and exert 
all the force of their power in favor of: the cause 
‘of temperance. : 0 
The traffic in intoxicating liquors for fifty years 
“past, no doubt, has been, to say the least, as great 
a curse to the people of the United States, as_idol- 
atry, even, was to the children of Israel, in. any 
one fifty years of their history. It is calculated 
that there are thirty thousand drunkards die every 
year in the United States. This will amount to 
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fifteen hundred thousand in fifty years. But if 
‘we say that for the last fifty years only twenty 
thousand have died drunkards annually, it will 
amount to one million of human beings that 
have been sacrificed unto the Moloch of intem- 
perance, the god of the drunkard. And is it 
not high time for the government of this nation, 
and the governments of each and every state 
in’ the Union, to exert all their powers and 
influence to the utmost to stop the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors, and stay one of the very great- 
est of all plagues that ever came upon the human 
‘race, the plague of intemperance. And can it be 
possible, in the nature of things, that any man can 
be a sincere and consistent friend to the cause of 
temperance, or have one particle of patriotism or 
philanthropy, or Christianity, and not come forward 
and lend a helping hand to stay the plague of in- 
temperance, by making use of moral suasion, and 
advocating and sustaining a prohibitory law, such 
_ as the license law of 738, that shall stay the ruf- 
fian hand of the drunkard makers. 

The license law of ’38, was one of the very 
best, wisest, and the most just and righteous law 
that was ever enacted by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at any period of time. It was founded 
upon the same moral principle that the laws of 
God. are, which operate for the highest and. best 
good of the universe. ‘'The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good.” And 
God never has, nor never will repeal one of his 
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laws, because wicked men are opposed to them, and 
violate them, and rebel against him, and his right- 
eous moral government. He has erected a high 
and holy standard for the human race, for all ru- 
lers, and for all people under heaven; and al] men 
must come up to His standard, or perish forever. 
_ There never-was a law in the statute book of 
this state, that was calculated, if it had been fully 
sustained, and enforced, and obeyed, to prevent a 
greater amount of temporal and moral evil, and of 
producing a greater amount of temporal and moral 
good than the license law of ’38, 'The fault was 
not in the law, but in the opposers and violators of 
the law. Abel was not in the least to blame be- 
cause he was a much better man than his brother 
Cain was, who rose up against him and slew him. 
Nor was Abel in the least to blame because God 
had respect unto him and his offering, but had not 
respect unto Cain and his offspring. So that Cain 
was ‘‘wroth, and his countenance fell,” without 
the least justifiable cause. . 
. Nor is there'‘a man in Massachusetts that ever 
had any more reason to be opposed to, and wroth 
with, any one of the authors, and advocates, and 
friends, and supporters of the license law of ’38, on 
that account, than Cain had for being wroth with 
his brother Abel. Nor was there a man in this 
State that had any more of a-natural, cr moral, or 
civil right to‘keep a dram-shop, or a bar-room, and 
sell spirituous liquor in a less quantity than fifteen 
gallons, while the license law of ’38 was in force, 
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than Cain had to take the life of Abel..- And the 
violaters of this law partook of the same wicked, 
rebellious, if not to say murderous spirit, that 
Cain had. And when he can be fairly justified for 
--his conduct towards his brother, then, and not until 
then, can the rebellious violators of the license law, 
of ’38 be fairly justified for their violation of thislaw, 
that was founded upon the same just, prohibitory 
principle, that the laws of God are founded upon: 
There is no reason to doubt that there has been, 
and now are,-living in Massachusetts, thousands of 
men, who have kept, and now keep dram-shops 
and bar-rooms, that have done as. wickedly, and 
whose conduct has been ascriminal.and as abomi- 
nable in the sight of God, as that of Cain’s, and 
the blood of their victims cries to heaven for His 
just and righteous: vengeance. upon their guilty 
heads, _ And the pnblic good equally demands that 
men should be licensed: by the government: to com- 
mit any criminal act, for which men are hung, or 
sent to the state’s prison for life, or a shorter time, - 
as it does that men should be licensed or permitted 
to keep dram-shops, or bar-rooms, and rob and 
murder by degrees, if not at once. 

I totally deny that any human government under 
the whole. heaven, from the days of Adam down 
to the present moment, ever had the least natural 
or moral right.to.make it legally right for any man 
or set of men to keep dram-shops or bar-rooms, and 
retail out to any of the posterity of Adam intoxica-. 
ting liquors of any kind whatsoever, for a béverage. 
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And I challenge any man on the face of the earth 
to meet me here on this ground, and at this point, 
and controvert and overthrow this position.. And 
if no government ever had the right to do this, 
then, in the name of reason and common sense, how 
and wherein did the government of Massachusetts, 
in ’38, by enacting the license law of that year, 
infringe upon, in the least degree, and deprive at 
all, any man, or set of men, of any right, that 
God, who is in all and over all, ever gave to man, 
directly or indirectly. 

The above must be true or false, without con- 
troversy, in priuciple. in position, and in reasoning. 
And if it is false in either, then let any of the op- 
posers or violaters of the license law of 38, or those 
that moved, or advocated, or voted for its repeal, - 
show plainly, and clearly, and fully, that it is false. 
But if it is true, and correct, then who can fairly 
justify himself, or justify another, for their opposi- 
tion, and hostility, and violation, and for the repeal 
of the just, and righteous, and salutary license law 
of ’38. 

The legislature of ’38, of this Commonwealth, 
were bound, by the strongest moral obligations, to 
enact, and the public good required the enactment, 
the obedience, the enforcement, and the perpetuity 
of the law that is now béfore us. And if the legis- 
lature of that year was bound, by the strongest 
moral obligations to enact this law, then the execu- 
tive part of the government of this Commonwealth, 
such as the judges of our courts, the justices of the 
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peace, the Mayor and Alderman of the city of 
Boston, and Salem and Lowell, and all their sub- 
ordinate officers, and the jurymen, whose duty it is 
to try all cases that ever comes before them, accor- 
ding to law and.evidence, and render a true and 
just verdict, in all cases, were bound, by the strongest 
moral obligations, to discharge their duties, with- 
out the least fear of man, but in the fear of God. 
“Ye shall not be afraid of the face of man; for the 
judgment is Gad’s.”’ 

This charge or command of Moses to the judges 
of Israel is no less obligatory or binding upon our 
judges, and justices, and jurors, and Mayor, and 
Aldernien, at the present day, than it was upon 
those to whom it was first given. ‘‘ And I charged 
your ji dges at that time, saying, Hear the causes 
between your brethren, and judge righteously be- 
tween every man and his brother, and the stranger 
that is with him.” This injunction is as binding 
upon jurors, as upon judges aud justices; and as 
binding upon Mayor and Alderman, asit is upon » 
either of them. ‘This is a divine standard, and all 
the executive oflicers of the state must come up to 
this standard, or they will be ‘found wanting,” 
for God will weigh them in his just and righteous 
“balances.” And let every judge in this state, 
from the highest down to the lowest, and every 
justice of the peace, and every juryman, aud every 
Mayor and Alderman, and every. police officer in 
this state, that had any duty to perform in regard 
to the license law of 728, see to it, and judge 
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themselves as in the sight of God, whether they have 
discharged their whole duty truly, and fearlessly, 
and faithfully, according to this divine standard 
that is before us. But Iam inclined .to believe 
that there are anumber against whom it will be 
found written, as it were, “upon the plaster of the 
wall, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” And let 
those jurymen that were guilty of perjury, by not 
rendering a true, and just, and faithful verdict 
against the rebellious violators of the license law of 
38, fear and tremble, as did Belshazzar; for there 
is the same just and righteous God over all now, 
that there was in his days. 

- Col. Gibbens, in his evil report, says, “History 
is philosophy.”’ And as the enactment. of the li- 
cense law of ’38, and the unjustifiable hostility to 
it, and its repeal, is now apart of the history of 
Massachusetts, I shall draw a comparison between 
the rebellious children of Israel, and the rebellious 
opposers and violators of this law. ‘The public 
good” of the children of Israel equally required 
that Aaron should make a “molten calf,” and that 
the people should worship it, and that idolatry 
should be tolerated among them, as it ever did that 
the governmentof Massachusetts should ever license 
a set of men, or even one man, to kesp a dram- 
shop, or a bar-room, to sell intoxicating liquors to 
make drunkards, and spread imtemperance, and 
misery, and ruin, and death throughout the Com- 
monwealth. But what was the immediate result 
of Aaron’s making a molieu calf, and the people 
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wershipping it. It was that about three thousand 
of them fell in one day, according to the com- 
mand of God, given unto Moses. ‘Then Moses 
stood in the gate of the camp, and said Who is on 
the Lord’s side? let him come unto me. And all 
the sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto 
him. And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Put every man his sword by his side 
and go in and out from gate to gate throughout the 
camp, and slay every man his brother, and every 
man his companion, and everyman his neighbor. 
And the children of Levi did according to the 
word of Moses: and there fell of the people that 
day about three thousand men. For. Moses had 
said, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord, 
even every man upon his son, and upon his brother ; 
that he may bestow upon you a blessing this day.” 
Exod. 32: 26—29. See the whole chapter. And 
there is not the least reason to doubt, for one mo- 
ment, that the unprohibited and licensed traffic in 
intoxicating liquors in this state has resulted in the 
premature and awful death of more than three 
thousand human beings, whose souls must exist for- 
ever. ‘‘'The public good also of the ten revolting 
tribes of the children of Israel, equally ‘‘ required” 
that Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, the first king over 
them, should make ‘‘ two calves of gold,” and place 
one in Dan and the other in Bethel, and say to the 
people, ‘‘ Behold thy gods, O Israel, that brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt,” as itever did that 
the government of Massachusetts should ever license 
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or permit the traffic in intoxicating liquors fora bevet- 
age, and especially the dram-selling business. Jero- 
boamhad as good a natural and moral right tobe an 
idolater, and to establish idolatry in the land of the 
ten tribes, as any man ever had to be a drunkard; or 
of being instramental o* making others drunkards, 
oras the government of this state, or of any other 
state in our Union, or the government of this nation, 
or of this world, ever had to make the taffic in in- 
toxicating liquors for a beverage reputable, so far 
as legal enactments in favor of the traffic should 
make it ‘‘honcrable and respectable business.” 
And as Jeroboam sinned and made Israel to sin, by 
favoring the cause o id» atry with all his power 
and influence, and brought the just displeasure of 
God upon his own guilty head, and upon the peo- 
ple; even so all legislative bodies‘that have ever 
favored the traffic in intoxicating liquors, particu- 
larly the retail traffic, by legal enactments, upon 
the erroncous and false supposition that the public 
good required it, have sinned and made the people 
sin, and have brought upon them a dreadful and 
lasting curse, that is infinitely beyond all human 
conception. Where ever was the place, and when 
ever was the time, that the public good r-quired 
the retail traffic in intoxicating liquor 2 Not any 
where in the universe, at any period of time 
since God breathed into Adam “‘the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul.” 

Jeroboam, by establishing idolatry among the 
ten tribes of Israel, was instrumental of bringing 
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upon them a curse that lasted more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and was one great cause of 
their utter ruin as a people or nation. ‘‘And they 
left 11 the commandments of the Lord their God, 
ana made them molten images, even two calves, 
and made a grove, and worshipped all the host of 
heaven, and served Baal. And they caused their — 
sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, 
and used divinations and enchantments, and sold 
themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to 
provoke him to anger. Therefore the Lord was. 
very angry with Israel, and removed them out of 
his sight: there was none left but the tribe of Judah 
only. Also Judah kept not the commandments of 
the Lord their God, but walked in the statutes of 
Israel which they made. And the Lord rejected 
all the seed of Israel, and afflicted them, and deliv- 
ered them into the hand of spoilers, until he had 
cast them out of his sight. For he rent Israel. from 
the house of David: and they made Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave Israel from 
following the Lord,and made them sin a great sin. 
For the children of Israel walked in all the sins of 
Jeroboam which he did: they departed not from 
them; until the Lord removed Israel out of his 
sight, as he had said by all his servants the prophets. 
So was Israel carried away out of their own land 
to Assyria unto this day.” 
And if “history is philosophy,” then every wise, 
humane, patriotic, and practical philosophical legis- 
lative body will make every possible etfort in their 
power to stay the plague and remove the evil, that 
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former legislative bodies, by their erroneous enact- 
ments, have been instrumental of bringing upon . 
the people. And this being the case, the legislature 
of Massachusetts of ’38 were bound, by the strong- 
est moral obligation, to enact the prohibitory license 
law of that year. And the legislature, by enact- 
ing this law, did their duty, their whole duty, and 
nothing bnt their duty, in regard to this subject. 
And the legislature, by enacting the license law of 
*38, and repeaiing all other laws in the statute book 
that were inconsistent with this act, acted the part of 
wise, understanding, honest hearted, and patriotic 
statesmen, and proved to the world, that they were 
honest, and capable, and faithful, not only to‘ the 
constitution,” but also to the highest and best good 
of the whole people of this Commonwealth. And 
the whole of the people of this state were bound, 
by the strongest moral obligations, to respect and 
obey, to a tittle, this law, that was calculated to 
stay the ruffian han‘l of the promoter of intemper- 
ance, and the drunkard maker, and advance for- 
ward the glorious canse of temperance. 

Boston is the hot-bed out of which sprang up, 
and spread forth, throughout the whole Common- 
wealth, all the opposition to the just and righteous 
license or temperance law of ’38. And if this law 
was calculated, if it had been duly respected, 
obeyed, and enforced, to promote the cause of tem- 
perance, then no man, whoever he may be, that 
ever designedly said. or did the least thing to bring 
the law into disrepute and contempt, or violate it, 
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ot prevent its enforcement, or effect its repeal, 
could, in the very nature of things, be a sincere 
and consistent friend to the cause of temperance, 
but an enemy to the sacred canse. ‘ He that is not 
with me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” 

The license law of ’38 was as universally and 
as strongly bmiding upon each and every individual 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as any 
other law that was ever enacted by any legislative 
body in this state, since the establishment of the 
government. And subjection ‘‘to the powers that 
be,” is one of the very plainest, clearest, and’ the 
most obligatory duty that God has ever enjoined 
upon man. For Moses and the prophets, and Christ 
and his apostles clearly and fully taught this doc- 
trine. And reascu and conscience approves it. 

Col. Gibbens was one of the most violetit oppos- 
ers of the license law of 38, and the president of 
the Boston Junto that assembled at the Old Com- 
mon Council Room, on the evening of the 5th of 
June, 38. And the evil report that was there of- 
fered and accepted by the members of the junto, 
bears a striking resemblance unto the evil report 
of the ten spies that Moses sent from Paran, with 
Caleb and Joslina, to search and spy out the land 
of Canaan. ‘The Boston Junto was composed of 
men of both political parties, who were engaged, 
and some of tem very deeply engaged, too, in the 
traffic of intoxicating liquors. distillers, importers, 
wholesale dealers, and retailers. ‘And some ‘of 
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these men had made princely fortunes by being itt- 
strumental of making thousands of other human 
beings poor, and miserable, and wretched, for this 
life, and totally disqualifying them for making the 
least preparation for a betier life beyond the grave. 

A number of the Boston Junto were members of 
the legislature of ’38, and were chosen by the 
people to help make laws “for the common good, 
and not for the advantage of any man, or party of 
men.”’ And out of the 56 members of the House 
of Representatives from Boston, 40 voted against 
passing the license bill to be enacted, or dodged the 
question. But there were sixteen good men and 
true, who stood as firm, and unmoved, and un- 
daunted, in favor of the good cause in which they 
were engaged, as did Caleb and Joshua, when they 
went to spy out the land of Canaan, and after their 
return. And let their names be honored, as ever, 
has been the names of those two worthy, true, 
honest-hearted, and faithful men, who brought 
back to Moses and Aaron, and the congregation of 
Israel, a true and good report, that favored the 
cause for which God had brought Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and as far as Paran. 

Moses sent twelve men, heads cf the twelve 
tribes of Israel, in conformity to the divine com- 
mand. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Send these men, that they may search the land of 
Canaan, which I gave unto the children of Israel, 
of every tribe of their fathers shail ye send.a man, 
every one a ruler among them. And Moses, by 
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the commandment of the Lord, sent them from the 
wilderness of Paran; all these men were heads of 
the children of Israel.” -Num. 13: 1—3. And 
every one of those twelve men were bound; by the 
strongest moral obligation, to make a thorough and 
full search of the land of Canaan, and see what the 
land and its fruits were, and who, and what kind 
of men inhabited it, and report unto Moses and 
Israel, “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” And this Caleb and Joshua did, 
but the other ten did not. They brought back an 
evil report, partly true and partly false, but mainly 
_ false. And their evil or mainly false report was 
the cause of a very great excitement throughout 
the whole congregation of Israel, and drove almost 
all of them to desperation. And all the evil that 
resulted from their evil report, laid ‘‘at the door” 
of those ten wicked men. 
“And they returned.from searching of the land, 
after forty days. And they went and came to 
Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the congregation 
of the children of Israel, unto the’ wilderness of 
Paran, to Kadesh; and brought back word unto 
them, and unto all the congregation, and. showed 
them the fruit of the land. And they told him and 
said, We came unto the land whither thou sentest 
us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey, and 
this is the fruit of it. Nevertheless the people be 
strong that dwell in the ‘land, and the cities are 
walled, and. very great, and, moreover, we saw the 
children of Anak there. And Caleb stilled the 
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people before Moses, and said, Let us go upat 
once, and possess it; for we are well able to over- 
come it. But the men that went up with him said, 
We be not able to go up against the people, for 
they be stronger than we.” Riis. 13: 25—30. 

This evil report was as good a report, to say the 
least, as that signed hy Col. Gibbens, and sent forth 
to. the world for the purpose of deceiving the peo-. 
ple, and causing a great excitement against the 
license Jaw of 738, and finally effecting its repeal. 
And the Boston Junto have accomplished their ne- 
farious purpose, to theireverlasting shame. And 
to carry into full effect their wicked design, it is 
said that this Junto have spent about one hundred 
thousand dollars. But Zophar the Naamathite 
said, ‘‘Knowest thou not this of old, since man 
was placed upon earth, That the triumphing of the 
wicked is short, aud the joy of the hypocrite but 
fora moment.” Job 20): 4, 5. 

“ And all the congregation lifted up their voice, 
and cried; and the people wept that night. And 
all the children of Israel murmured against Moses, 
and against Aaron; and the whole congregation 
said unto thers, Would God that we had died in 
the land of Egypt, or would God we had died in 
this wilderness! And wherefore bath the Lord 
brought us into this laud, to fall by the sword, that 
our wives and our children should be a prey? 
Were it not better for us to return into Egypt? 
And they said one to another, Let us make a cap- 
tain, and let us return into Mgypt. Then Moses 
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and Aaron fell on their faces before all the assem- 
bly of the congregation of the children of Israel. 
And Joshua, the son of Nun. and Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh, which were of them that searched the 
land, rent their clothes. And they spake unto all. 
the company of the children of Jsrael, saying, The 
land which we passed through to search it, is an 
_exceeding good land. If the Lord delight in us, 
then he wil! bring us into this land and give it us; 
a land which floweth with milk and honey. Only 
-rebel not ye against the Lord, neither fear ye the 
people of the land; for they are bread for us; their 
defence is departed from them, and the Lord is 
with us; fear them not. But all the congregation — 
bade stone them with stones. And the glory of 

the Lord appeared in the tabernacle of the congre- 

gation, before all the children of Israel.’ Num. 

14: 1—10. 

We see from what is before us, the dreadful ef- 
fects of the great excitement that the evil 1eport of 
those ten wicked, rebellious, and unbelieving spies, 
was the cause of.. Atid I am not able to see, that 
those ten spies that brought up the evil report, 
Were not as good men and true, in heart and in 
act, as the men that composed the Boston Junto. 
And so far as we can plainly judge, those ten men 
were as wise and patriotic, aud as much in favor 
of the children of Israel’s taking possession of the 
Jand of Canaan, as the Boston junto ever were in 
favor of the cause of temperance. For the Boston 
Junto were as much alarmed at the enactment of 
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the license law of ?38, and as much afraid of the 
effect of this law if it were fully obeyed, enforced, 
and sustained by the people, as the ten spies were 
at the children of Anak. For if the members of | 
the junto had not been afraid, yes, more than 
afraid, if they had not been fully persuaded in their 
own minds, that if the Jaw should be fully obeyed 
and enforced, as it ought to have been, it would 
diminish the use and consumption. of -spirituous. 
liquors. and of course its sale, they never would 
have accepted the evil report at the old Common 
Council Room, and pass and publish to the world 
such rebellious resolves as they did, and send their 
circulars into every city and town and village in 
the State, and spread far and wide their opposing, 
rebellious, and wicked principles and spirit.. Yes, 
this wicked Boston Junto have compassed sea and 
land to make proselytes to their iniquitous cause. 
The Poston Junto also bears a striking resem- 
blance unto Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and the two 
hundred and fifty princes of Israel that rebelled 
against God and against Moses and Aaron. ‘They 
said unto Moses and Aaron, Ye take toomuchi up- 
on you, seeing all the congregation are holy, every 
one of them, and the Lord is among them: where- 
fore then lift ye up yourselves above the congre- 
gation of the lord. And when Moses heard it, he 
fell upon Iris face.’ Korah and his company knew 
that there was not a word of truth in their charge 
against Moses and Aaron, for they well knew that 
God had commanded and had given unto, Moses 
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full power and authority to say and do all.that.he 
had said, and done to, or for, Israel from first to 
last, tothat very day. And they also knew that 
he had not taken too much upon himself, or that all 
the congregation were holy, for they had rebelled 
ten times before that day against God, and against 
Moses. And can rebels be holy beings, or even 
‘wise men and patriots? Notso. For God was so 
displeased with the whole congregation of Israel 
after they had been so greatly excited against Moses 
and Aaron and Caleb and Joshua, that he declared 
‘unto Moses, saying, ‘I will smite them with the 
pestilence, and disinherit them, and will make of 
thee a greater and mightier nation than they.” But 
for Moses’ intercession, he would have cut them 
off as anation. ‘ And Moses said unto the Lord, — 
Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people 
acording to the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou 
hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now. And the Lord said I have pardoned accor- 
ding to thy word. Butas truly as L live, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. .Be-_ 
cause these men which have seen,my glory, and 
my miracles, which I did in Egypt and in the wil- 
derness, and have tempted me these ten times, and 
have not hearkened- unto my voice: surely they 
shall not see the Jand which I sware unto their 
fathers, neither shall any of them that provoked 
me see it.” Not one of them that had provoked 
the Lord, ever saw the land of Canaan, for all their 
carcasses fell in the wilderness, and all ‘those 
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men that did bring up the evil report upon the land, 
died by the plague before the Lord.” 

‘And Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram, 
the son of Eliab, which said, we will not ‘come 
up: Is ita small thing that thou hast brought us 
up out ofa land that floweth with milk and honey 
to kill us‘in the wilderness, except thou make thy- 
self prince altogether over us; and moreover, thou 
hast not brought us into a land that floweth with 
milk and honey, or given us inheritance of field and 
vineyards; wilt thou put out the eyes of these 
men! We will not come up. And Moses’ was 
very wroth, and said unto the Lord, Respect not 
thou their offering: I have not taken one ass from 
them, neither have I hurt oneof them.. And Moses 
said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy company be- 
fore the Lord, thou and they, and Aaron, to-mor- 
row.” ‘And Moses said, Hereby ye shall know 
that the Lord commanded me to do all these works; 
for I have not done them of mine own mind. If 
‘these men die the common death of all men, or if 
they be visited after the visitation of all men; then - 
the Lord hath not sent me. But if the Lord make 
anew thing, and the earth open her mouth, and 
swallow them up with all that appeartains unto 
them, and they go down* quick into the pit; then 
ye shall understand that these men have provoked 
the Lord. And it came to pass, as he had made 
an end of speaking all these words, that the ground 
clave asunder that was under them. And the 
earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, 
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and their houses, and all the men that -appertained 
unto Korah, and all their:goods.”, Num. 16: 12— 
28. 28—32. 

“History is philosophy,” and the portion of sae- 
red history before us, was written for our ensample 
and for our admonition upon whom the end of the 
world are come. And the history of the ten spies, 

_and the history of Korah and his company, is full 
of reproof to Col. Gibbens, and every member of 
the Boston Junto, for their evil report against the 
license law of ’£8, and the legislature that enacted 
it; and for the great excitement that they have 
been the fathers of against one of the very best 
laws that was ever enacted by any legislative body 
in this State.. And on the principle that any man 
should assume the right to violate the license law 
of ’38, or encourage others to violate it, he might 
assume the right to violate or encourage others to 
violate all the laws in the statute book, for no 
human law was ever more binding upon all the 
people than the license law of ’38 was. 

The Boston Junto were composed of wealthy 
and influential aristocrats, who were combined to~ 
gether for the express purpose of rebelling against 
the government of their own choice. And in so 
doing they rebelled against-God equally as much 
as Korah, and the two hundred and fifty princes 
of Israel that were combined against Moses, did. 
And like causes produce like effects, And this 
junto must be held responsible for all the evil that 
has or may result from the great excitement that 
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they have been the fathers of, against the license 
law of ’38. Col. Gibbens appears to be the Ko- 
rah among the members of the rebellious Boston 
Junto. And in the case of Korah and his rebellious 
companions, Col. Gibbens and his rebellious com: 
panions may see themselves face to face, as in a 
glass, and that not very darkly neither. And when 
Korah and his company can be fairly justified for 
their rebellion against Moses and Aaron, and 
against God, then, and not till then, can Col. Gib- 
bens and his rebellions companions be fairly justi- 
fied for their rebellion against the government of 
their own choice, and against the government of 
God, by their hostility to the license law of 738. 
For the legislature of that year had the same right 
to enact that law, that Moses had to do all that. he 
did in his government over Israel. And the false 
charge that Korah and his companions brought 
against Moses and Aaron, saying, ‘‘ Ye take too 
much upon you,” was equally as true as it ever 
was, that the legislature of this State by enacting 
the license law of ’38, took too much upon itself. 
And if the ‘common good” required the enactment 
of this law, and its obedience and enforcement, then 
it was a sacrilegious act for the legislature of 1840 
to repeal said law. And Gov. Morton, who recom- 
mended its repeal, and every member of the legis- 
lature that. advocated or voted for its repeal, was 
guilty of sacrilege. And all in this State that ever 
favored the repeal of this law, partook of the same 
spirit, and acted a similar part to those of the con- 
3% 
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gregation of Israel, that “turned back in their 
heart” from Paran to. the land of Egypt. And the 
people of Massachusetts have actually chosen a 
captain to lead them back to a worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage. And their captain is Governor 
Morton.. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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I have not the least doubt in my mind that 
Governor Mcrton has had, for fifteen years, as 
longing a desire to be the ‘‘ Supreme Executive 
Magistrate” of Massachusetts as Absalom had to 
be the Supreme Executive Magistrate over the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel. 

** And it came to pass after this, that Absalom 
prepared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to 
run before him. And Absalom rose up early, and 
stood beside the way of the gate: and it was so, 
that when any man that had a controversy came 
to the king for judgmeut, then Absalom called unto 
him, and said, Of what city art thou? And he said, 
Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel. And 
Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are 
good and right; but there is no man deputed of the 
king to hear thee. Absalom said, moreover, Oh that 
I were made Judge in the land, that every man 

which hath a suit or cause might come unto me, 
-and I would do him justice. And it was so, that 
when any man came nigh to him to do him obei- 
sance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and 
kissed him, And in this manner did Absalom to all 
Israel that came to the king for judgment: so 
Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. And 
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it came to pass after forty years (about the thirtieth 
year of king David’s reign), that Absalom said 
unto the king, | pray thee, let me go and pay my 
vow, which I have vowed unto the Lord. in He- 
bron. For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode 
at Geshur in Syria, saying, If the Lord shall bring 
me again indeed to Jerusalem, then I will serve the 
Lord. And the king said unto him, Go in peace. 
So he arose and went to Hebron. But Absalom 
sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, say- 
ing, As soon as ye hear'the sound of the trumpet, 
then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron. 
And with Absalom went two hundred.men out of 
Jerusalem, that were called; and they went in their 
simplicity, and they knew not any thing. 2 Sam. 
1—5. 
Absalom was such a modest and unassuming 
democrat, rather demagogue, that he could not say, 
Oh that I were made king or the Supreme E'xecu- 
tive Magistrate in the land, but ‘‘Oh that I were 
made Judge in the land.” And no doubt Absalom 
had. the vanity to think that he should make a 
much better king for the people than David, his 
father, had been, or would in future be. Even so 
Gov. Morton judges that he shall make a better 
“Supreme Executive Magistrate” than what Ex- 
governor Everett had been for the people of Mas- 
sachusetts for four years past, or would be in coming 
time. I will leave it to the people of this State, 
and of the world to judge which have manifested 
the most modesty, Absalom, in what is before us, 
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or Gov. Morton, in his address to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts dated ‘‘ January 1, 1840.” . 

I presume that Absalom verily thought that if 
he should be the judge or king over Israel, instead 
of his father David, that justice and equity and 
righteousness would be more firmly established in 
the land, and more extensively executed than it 
had been under his father’s administration. Even 
so thought Gov. Morton, for he says at the com- 
mencement of his address, ‘‘ And I seize the earli- 
est opportunity to express the feelings of gratitude 
with which their unsought suffrages have filled my 
breast. But I should do them, as well as my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, injustice, did I impute their 
choice to personal preference. ‘Their purpose was 
higher and holier. It was the better establishment 
and the more perfect development of a great prin- 
ciple of civil polity—a principle founded in hu- 
smanity, guided by benevolence, and looking to the 
whole human family—the democratic principle, 
which ever seeks to protect the weak, to elevate the 
_depressed, and to secure the just and equal rights 
of all—a principle, which is in harmony with pure 
religion, that establishes the love of God as the first 
law of morality—a principle which, by listening to 
the voice of reason as it breathes through the peo- 
ple, bows reverently before the dictates of justice 
while it spurns at the despotism of man.” ‘There 
is no doubt that Absalom had as high an opinion of 
his ‘‘distinguished”’ father, and of his adiministra- 
tion, as Gov. Morton has of Gov. Everett, and his 
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administration. And Absalom no doubt thought 
that those that favored his cause, and were in favor 
of his being king instead of his father, had a 
‘higher and holier purpose” in view, than ‘ per- 
sonal preference.” “It was the better establish- 
ment” of a better government, upon better princi- 
ples than David had established his government 
upon. Even so Gov. Morton would fain make the 
world believe that he was a more genuine democrat 
than Gov. Everett was, and that he would admin- 
ister the government of this Commonwealth much 
better than his ‘distinguished predecessor’ had 
done. And that he would act upon the democratic 
principle, which ever seeks to protect the weak, to 
elevate the depressed, and to secure the just and 
equal rights of all. 

But Gov. Morton says that he never sought the 
suffrage of the people. When I can be made to 
believe that Absalom never sought to be king over 
Israel instead of his father David, then, and not till 
then, can 1 be made to believe that Gov. Morton 
never sought to be the Supreme Executive Magis- 
trate of Massachusetts. But I trust in God that he 
will not have one more vote than all other candi- 
dates for the governmental chair, for no sincere and 
consistent friend to the cause of temperance, and 
of the license law of ’38, will ever give him their 
vote again.. And I presume to say that after the 
first of 1841, that governor will be as.destitute of 
an office as Absalom was of a mule to ride upon, 
after it had gone away from under him and left 
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him hanging by the hair of his head to a great 
oak. ‘And Absalom met the servants of David. 
And Absalom rode upon a mule, and the mule 
went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. and he was taken 
up between the heavens and the earth; and the 
mule that was under him went away.” 2 Samuel: 
18—19. . 
There was.a great many men that were sincere 
friends to the cause of temperance, and the temper- 
ance law of ’38, that were as g:eatly deceived in 
Gov. Morton in regard to the cause of temperance, 
and the law that was calculated to promote this 
glorious cause, as the two hundred men that went 
out of Jerusalem with Absalom to make him king 
in Hebron. *‘ And they went in their simplicity, 
and they knew not any thing.” But they soon 
found out that they had been greatly deceived by 
Absalom. . And can any man in Massachusetts, 
that is a firm and undaunted and sincere friend to 
the cause of temperance, and was in favor of the 
temperance law of "38, ever vote for “His excellency 
Marcus. Morton,” for goveruor of Massachusetts? 
_No,-never; nor any other man that moved, or 
advocated, cr voted for the repeal of the just and 
righteous law of °38. | 
If I ever vote for any one of them, or any other 
men like them knowingly, ‘then let mine arm fall 
from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken 
from the bone.’”’ And “let my tongue cleave to the 
oof of my mouth.” 
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I did at the time, and I have ever since to this 
very moment, decidedly approved of the 14th Re- 
solution of the State Temperance Convention, held 
at the Marlboro’ Chapel, in Boston, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 12, 1840. It is the very pith of all the 
resolutions that were there offered and adopted. 
And how any sincere and consistent friend to the 
cause of temperance, and the temperance law of 
738, could be opposed to this resolution, I cannot 
see for my life. For it is the only true and correct 
ground that temperance men ought to take, and 
must take, or be lost in the fog of party politics, or 
be plunged into the back ground. ‘ Resolved, 
That until the laws of this State concerning intoxi- 
cating liquors, are fully and firmly established upon 
the basis. of Prohibition, and maintained by a cor- 
rect general sentiment, like the other penal laws of 
the Commonwealth, it is the duty of Temperance 
men toe vote only for those men, as candidates for 
legislative and executive offices, who are known 
and inflexible friends to such a course of legisla- 
tion.” 

And Gov. Morton, nor any other man, ever has, 
or ever can offer any better reason why the license 
or temperance law of ’38 should not have been 
enacted and obeyed and enforced, and not repealed, 
than the Gadarenes did offer, and could have of- 
fered, why they desired and prayed Christ “ to 
depart out of their coast,” only because He had 
cast out a legion of Devils and unclean spirits out. 
of one man, “who had his dwelling among the 
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tombs.” And as it was a compassionate act in 
Christ to cast out this legion of unclean spirits, and 
thereby restore order and tranquillity among the 
. Gadarenes, and clothe the man “ in histight mind.” 
Even so it was a compassionate act in the legisla-. 
ture of 738 to enact the license or temperance law 
that was to go into full operation on the first day 
of April, 1839. And if the law had been duly re- 
spected, obeyed and enforced, then the legislature 
that enacted it, and all those that sustained it, 
would have been instrumental of casting legions of 
devils out of the dram-sellers and dram-drinkers 
and drunkards in this Commonwealth. And no 
_ man upon the face of the whole earth ever had any 
more of a natural and moral right to keep a dram- 
shop and a. bar-room, and retail out intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, than Satan had to enter the 
man and drive him to desperation, by night and 
by day, “‘in the mountains, and in the tombs.” 
“Nor can the dram-sellers who violated the license 
law of ’38, and still continue to violate every moral 
principle, be any more bound by moral suasion than 
the man among the tombs could be securely 
“ bound with the fetters and chains” that the Gad- 
arenes put upon him. And Christ did not cast out 
those legions of unclean spirits by moral suasion, 
but by His word, His law, His almighty power. 
Nor will the dram-sellers any more yield to the ~ 
power of moral suasion, than the men of Sodom 
did to the prayer of Lot. “And Lot went out at. 
the door unto them, and shut the door after him, 
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and said, 1 pray you brethren, do not so wiekedly. 
Behold now, I have two daughters which have not. 
known man: let me, I pray you, bring them out 
unto you, and do ye to them as is good in your 
eyes: only unto these men do nothing; for there- 
fore came they under the shadow of my roof. And 
they said, Stand back. And they said again, This 
one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs be 
a judge: now will we deal worse with thee than 
with them. And they pressed sore upon the man, 
even Lot, and came near to brake the door. But 
the men put forth their hand, and pulled Lot into 
the house to them, and shut to the door. And they 
smote the men that were at the door of the house 
with blindness, both small and great: so that they 
wearied themselves to find the door.’”’ Gen. 19: 6, 11. 

We see most clearly, from what'is here before 
us, that the men of Sodom could not be brought 
under the power and influence of moral suasion, 
nor even touched by it. So that the Sodomiteswere 
not kept and restrained by moral suasion, but by 
the almighty power and influence of the God of 
Lot and of Abraham. And the dram-sellers, 
whoever. they be, and wherever they may be, are 
not a whit better, in a moral point of view, than 
the men of Sodom were. And ‘‘they were wicked, 
and. sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 

Nor can the dram-sellers any more be brought 
under the power and influence of moral suasion, than 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, could. “And afterwards 
Moses and Aaron went in, and told Pharaoh, Thus 
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saith the Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, that . 
“they may hold a feast unto me in the wilderness. 
And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go: I know not the 
Lord, neither will [ let Israel go. And they said, 
The God of the Hebrews hath met with us: let 
us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the 
desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God; lest 
he fall upon us with pestilence, or with the sword. 
And the king of Egypt said unto them, Wherefore 
do ye Moses and Aaron, let the people from their 
works? Get you unto your burdens.” Exod.5: 1,4. 

Here is before us a fair specimen of the stubborn 
and unyielding mind of Pharaoh to the power and 
influence of mora! suasion, And could it have been 
so, Moses and Aaron might have continued to say 
to this moment unto Pharaoh, ‘ we beseech thee,” 
“ we pray thee let Israel go,” without the least effect 
upon his mind, to make him willing to obey the 
divine command given unto him by Moses and 
Aaron. So that it was not by the power and in- 
fluence of moral suasion that Pharaoh ever con- 
sented to let Israel go forth out of the land of Egypt 
from serving him, but by the almighty power and 
influence of Jehovah who brought upon him and 
his people no less than ten very sore and dreadful 
judgments before he would consent that Israel 
should be no longer his bondsmen. And after 
Pharaoh had given to Moses and Aaron, and to all 
Israel, full liberty to go forth out of Hite land from 
serving him, and the people had urged them to 
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make haste and begone, lest they should “ be all 
dead men,” yet he and his people would not give 
up the controversy with Moses, and with his God; 
until he and his host were all destroyed in the Red 
Sea. . 

Pharoah had not the least natural or moral right 
to hold Israel, in bondage even one single moment 
after Moses had said unto him, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
‘Lord God of Israel, Let my people go. But 
Pharaoh had as good a natural and moral right to 
hold Israel in bondage after this, as any human 
governments ever had to make it legally right for 
any man to keep a dram-shop, or bar-room, and: 
retail out to any man intoxicating liquors for a 
beverage, for every man that has ever kept a 
dram+shop, or bar-room, under the whole heavens 
since the foundation of the earth was laid, has been 
instrumental of making drunkards. 

And all those that continue to be instrumental 
of making drunkards, either directly or indirectly, 
and do not put away the evil of their doings from 
before God, and bring forth fruit meet forrepentance, ~ 
willas surely ‘‘ be destroyed, and that without rem- 
edy,” asthe men of Sodom were by fire from heaven, 
and as Pharaoh and his host were in the Red Sea. 
Turn ye, turn ye, drarn sellers, and ye dram drink- 
ers, for why will ye die, and sink to everlasting 
perdition. 

Gov. Morton, who recommended and approved 
of the repeal of the license law of ’38, and all the 
members of the Legislature that advocated or voted 
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for its repeal, have virtually and practically said 
unto all the rebellious violaters of, the law, from 
first to last, Ye have done perfectly right in treating 
with contempt and ridicule, and violating, the 
license law of ’38. And all this has been made 
known to the world, and has had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the minds of the legislative committees 
of New York, and of Ohio,and has had a dishear- 
tening effect upon the minds of many sincere 
friends to the cause of temperance and the temper- 
ance law of 738. And if the repeal of this law 
was not a sacreligious act, then there never was a 
sacreligious act committed by any legislative body 
since the world began. ‘The legislature not only 
repealed the law, but actually, though indirectly, 
rewarded those that had violated the law, by free- 
ing them from all further trouble and expense in 
regard to the five or six hundred cases that were 
then pending in our Courts. And I should like to 
know why it has been that the Supreme Court of 
this Commonwealth~have been so tardy, and so 
negligent in their duty in giving their opinion upon 
the constitutionality of the license law of 38, The 
Court ought to have done it promptly, and fear- 
lessly, for the cause was the Lord’s, and the judg- 
- ment was His. 

Col. Gibbens and B. F. Hallet appear: to be 
much more fortunate in receiving the reward of 
their iniquity than Baalam was. But this was 
not because they were any better than he was, or 
that they have been engaged in a better cause than 
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his; but because God kept Baalam back from 
cursing Israel, and caused him to bless them “alto- 
gether” three times, from three different places, 
But the Lord permitted Col. Gibbens and B. F. 
Hallet to act out their total moral depravity, as He 
did Pharaoh, king of Egypt. On the whole, I 
judge that Baalam was. the better man of the three, 
and that he was as justly and as fully entitled to 
a reward of silver, and gold, and honor, from Ba- 
lak, for his services that he called him to perform, 
as Col. Gibbens and B. F. Hallet were of silver 
plate, and a gold chain,.from the hands of men 
who are no better than Balak was, and who have 
been engaged in no better cause than his was. 
Baalam no doubt had more of the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, and a higher sense of His glorious 
Majesty than Col. Gibbens and B. F. Hallet have. 
And Baalam was more willing to obey the com- 
mandment of the Lord than either of these two 
men have been. ‘‘And Balak’s anger was kindled - 
against Baalam, and he smote his hands together : 
and Balak said unto Baalam, I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and behold, thou hast altogether 
blessed them. these three times. Therefore now 
flee thee to thy place; I thought to promote thee 
unto great honor; but lo, the Lord hath kept thee 
back from honor. And Baalam said unto Balak, 
Spake I not also to thy messengers which thou 
sentest unto me, saying, If Balak would give me 
his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond 
the commandment of the Lord, to do either good 
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or bad of mine own mind; but that the Lord saith, 
that will I speak.’”? Numb. 24: 10—13. 

And if Col. Gibbens and B. F. Hallet had not 
gone beyond the commandment of the Lord, they 
never would have received from the members of: 
_ the Boston Junto about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars worth of silver plate, and a gold chain. And 
notwithstanding Col. Gibbens and B. F, Hallet | 
have been more fortunate in receiving a reward for 
their services than Baalam was, yet B. F. Hallet 
has been more liberally rewarded for his services 
than Col. Gibbens has been, for I presume that 
Col. Gibbens has paid much more into the treasury 
of the Boston Junto than the silver pitcher and the 
golden chain are worth. And a part of the hun- 
dred thousand dollars, more or less, that was paid 
into ihe treasury of the Junto, it is said went to 
pay the expenses of those that were prosecuted for 
violating the license law of ’38. And this was 
encouraging the violators of the law to still go on 
in their wicked rebellion against the government of 
their own choice, and that others might go and do 
likewise. 

I have no doubt that B. F. Hallet has received 
for his services in opposing the license law of 738, 
and for defending those that were prosecuted for 
their violation of the law, five thousand dollars, 
- more or less. And I would say to him as Peter did 
to Simon, the sorcerer; Who ‘“ bewitched the peo- 
ple of Samaria.” ‘“‘ Thy money perish with thee.’”” 
And not only ‘‘ Thy money,” but thy silver plate. 
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B. F. Hallet, for aught I know, has bewitched 
the people of Massachusetts equally as much as 
Simon did the people of Samaria. “‘ But there was 
a certain man, called Simon, which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the 
people of Samaria, giving out that himself was © 
‘some great one; to whom they all gave heed, from 
the least to the greatest, saying, This man is the 
great power of God. And to him they had regard, 
because that of long time he had bewitched them 
with sorceries. But when they believed Philip, 
preaching the things concerning the kingdom of 
God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women, “Then Simon him- 
self believed also: and when he was baptized, he 
continued with Philip, and wondered,’ beholding 
the miracles and signs which were done.” Acts 8: 
9—13. 

Here B. F. H. may see himself face to face, as 
in a glass, as clear as the sun-beams. For he has 
bewitched the people for ten or fifteen years past 
as much as ever Simon did, He has been as ‘‘ un- 
stable as wanton” in his own mind, and has done 
all he could to make the people unstable in their. 
minds, and excite their feelings, and lead them 
astray, as Absalom did, and as Simon did.. B. F. 
H. has been ‘as sincere a friend to the cause of — 
temperance as Simon was to Christianity. . ‘And 
Simon, continued with Philip, and wondered, be- 
holding the miracles and signs which were done by 
Philip.” Even so he joined and continued with the 
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friends of temperance, wondering, beholding the 
glorious success of the cause of temperance until the 
enactment of the license law of ’38, and then he turn- 
ed traitor to the good cause for filthy lucre’s sake. 
“And when Simon saw that through laying on of 
the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, he 
offered them money, saying, Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may 
receive the Holy Ghost.. But Peter said unto him, 
Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter, for thy heart is not right. in the sight of 
God.” 18: 21.. Simon no doubt had obtained his 
money by bewitching the people as B. F’. H. has his 
- money and his silver plate. And he has been 
as anxious for years to obtain some important. of- 
fice in the State or nation, as Simon was to have- 
the same power that the apostles had.’ And I have 
no doubt in my mind that B. F. H. would betray 
any cause for thirty pieces of silver, the sum that 
Judas had for betraying his Master, and if he could 
not obtain thirty he would take twenty, what Jo- 
seph’s brethren had for him of the Ishmaelites. 
And: if B. F. H. is not a demagogue to the core, 
then I know not where to find one in this State, or 
in the United States. And may the good Lord 
deliver ‘us, the people of this State and nation, 
from such men to make and execute the laws of 
the land. 

The enemies of the Cee law of ’38 have flung 
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every obstacle in the way of the obedience, enforce- 
ment, and perpetuity of the law, that human de- 
pravity and evil minds could devise. When the 
law was first enacted it was emphatically the peo- 
ple’s law, and if the people had been left to their 
-own good sense and sober judgment, it would have 
been obeyed, enforced, and perpetuated, and never 
repealed. And we may plainly and clearly trace 
‘to the door of the Boston Junto its final~ repeal. 
For this Junto, asa whole, were an interested, 
wealthy, and of course a powerful and influential 
body. And their influence had a powerful effect 
upon the minds of.a number of our Boston editors. — 
And this combined influence had a powerful effect 
upon the mind of the Hon. Mayor of the city of Bos- 
ton, who did not perform his duty as he ought to have 
done, and was bound to do, by every moral princi- 
yle, and by moral consideration, as in the fear of 
God. The enemies of the license law of ’38 
Were encouraged. to go on in their opposition and 
hostility and violation of the law throughout 
the whole Commonwealth. And let the Hon. 
Samuel A. Eliot know that there is a ponderous 
weight of guilt rests upon his soul, for not perform- 
ing his duty as the honor of God, and the interest 
and prosperity and happiness of the people re- 
quired at his hands. But the sons of Anak were 
in the way, and “it will take all the bayonets in 
_ Boston” to route them, and put them to the flight. 
It is the indispensable duty of every legislative 
body under the whole heavens, to enact: wise, just, 
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equitable and righteous laws. And by so doing 
they erect a high, just, and proper standard for the 
‘people to come up to. And the executive part of 
government is equally as strongly bound to enforce 
and carry into full effect toa tittle all legislative 
action, as the legislatures are to enact laws. And, 
it is the indispensable duty of every individual of 
the people, high or law, rich or poor, male or fe-~ 
male, white or black, to come fully up to the stand- 
ard that the government over them have set up for 
them. And this is what God absolutely requires of 
the rulers and the ruled. This is ‘‘the democratic 
principle, which ever seeks to protect the weak, to 
elevate the depressed,” and “‘ secures the just and 
equal rights of all.’ I suppose that Gov. Morton 
means by ‘‘ the democratic principle,” the principle 
that Gen. Jackson laid down in his administration, 
and carried as fully out as time and circumstances 
would admit. And what he did not fully carry out 
President Van Buren has pledged himself to do. 
And Gov. Morton partakes of the same spirit that 
President Jackson and President Van Buren have, 
and, as far as he possibly can, acts upon their 
democratic principles. But the principle and policy 
of Gen. Jackson and his successor in office, is no 
more calculated ‘‘to protect the weak, to. elevate 
the depressed, and to secure the just and equal 
rights of all,” than was the policy of Jeroboam 
who forsook the standard of the Lord, and erected 
a standard for himself and for his people. And 
why? Let him give his own reason. ‘ And 
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Jeroboam said in his heart, Now shall the 
kingdom return to the house of David. If this 
people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
Lord at Jerusalem, then shall the hearts of this 
people turn again unto their land, even unto Reho- 
boam, king of Judah, and they shall kill me, and 
- go again to Rehoboam, king of Judah.’”’ 1 Kings: 
/12—26—27. And to prevent the ten tribes from 
returning again to Rehoboam, he ‘‘took counsel, 
and made two calves of gold.’ It was the great 
object of Jeroboam to make himself popular among 
the people, and give him power and influence over 
them, so as to perpetuate his kingdom. And Gov. 
Morton is a disciple and a follower of the ‘‘illus- 
trious” Jeroboam. For his great object undoubt- 
edly was to make himself popular among the self- 
styled ‘‘and falsely so called liberal Whigs,” and 
all-other enemies of the license law of 388 who were 
so either from interest or ‘‘the fear of man that 
bringeth a snare,” and who ‘turned back in the 
day of battle.” .May the good Lord deliver usthe 
people from the effects of the wicked principle, and 
the wicked policy of the self-styled ‘liberal 
Whigs,” both out and in the legislature, for about 
two years past, and from the Jeroboam-like poliey 
of Gov. Morton, in regard to the license law of ’38, 
which was according to the divine standard. For 
thelaw wascalculated in its principle and tendency 
to ‘break the arm of the oppressor, and to let the 
oppressed go free’”’”—to break up all the dram-shops 
and bar-rooms in Massachusetts, and they “‘ are the 
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synagogues of Satan,” and have been heretofore, 
and are ‘‘ become the habitations of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and the cage of every 
unelean and hurtful bird?’ And all those that 
keep dram-shops or bar-rooms, whoever they may 
be, are the slaves to, and the humble servants of, 
Satan, the first rebel in the universe; and they 
are led captive by him, at his will;” avd they are, 
wherever they may be eae as vent a curse to 
the people as the fiery serpents were to the children 
of Israel in the wilderness. And.the people spake 
against God and against Moses. ‘‘ Wherefore have 
ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilder- 
ness? for there is no bread, neither is there any 
water; and oursoul loatheth this light‘bread. And 
the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they bit the people; and much people of Israel 
died.” Num. 21: 5—6. 

But it is required by the authority of this State 
that all those that shall be licensed to retail intex- 
icating liquors, shall produce-satisfactory evidence 
to the licensers, of their good moral character. 
What- consummate folly and absurdity. ‘Thistis 
not one half.so consistent as Jeroboam was. For 
he chose the ‘lowest of the people for his priests, to 
offer sacrifice unto his two calves of gold, that ‘he 
set up in Beth-el and in Dan. ‘And he madea 
house of high places, and made priests.of(the low- 
est-of the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi.” 1 Kings 12: 31.“ Afterthis thing Jeroboam 
returned not from his evil way, ‘but made again.of 
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the lowest of the people priests of the high places ; 
whosoever would, he consecrated him, and he be- 
came one of the priests of the high places. And 
this thing became sin unto the house of Jeroboam, 
even to cut it off, and to destroy it from off the face 
of the earth.” 1 Kings 13: 33, 34. 

We see plainly from what is here before us that 
Jeroboam was perfectly consistent in principle and 
policy... Because he had a totally depraved heart, 
a low grovelling mind, was engaged in low and 
wicked business, and it was low and wicked busi- 
ness to offer sacrifice unto his two calves, and of 
course: for Jeroboam to be perfectly consistent in 
principle and in policy, he was bound to make the 
lowest if not the most wicked men of all the ten 
tribes of Israel, his priests to offer his sacrifices 
unto his two calves. Now for the government of 
Massachusetts to be as consistent as Jeroboam was 
it ought to give licenses to none but the most aban- 
doned wretches that can be found in the Common- 
wealth. What! License men of good moral 
character, to do the very lowest and most immoral 
and destructive business ever entered into by man, 
the making of drunkards, and of robbing them of 
their money, their reason, their characters, their 
lives, and of the eternal salvation of their immor- 
tal souls ! 

A very few days after I published the first. edi- 
tion. of my address to the people of Massachusetts 
on the subject of the license law of 1638 and its re- 
peal, I called upon the Hon. Mayor of the city of 
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Boston, Jonathan Chapman, and sold him one of 
my pamphlets, had some conversation with him, 
was treated very kindly by him, and found him 
very much of a gentleman. I observed to him 
that I denied that any human government ever had 
the least natural or moral right to license any man 
or set of men to keep a dram-shop or bar-room; 
and that I considered the dram-selling business in 
the Tremont House or Concert Hall, or any such 
place called respectable, (falsely so called,) a great- 
er public nuisance, and a greater curse to the city 
of Boston, than the dram-selling business in Broad 
street. Because at such places as the Tremont 
House and Concert Hall, and other places that are 
called respectable, there young men of respectabil- 
ity first form their intemperate habits, and after 
they had formed their intemperate habits, and had 
lost their respectability, their moral principles, and 
their moral character, they would go into any hole 
to get intoxicating liquors, when they would not 
have gone into such low places at the onset. The 
Hon. Mayor admitted that I was correct, and re- 
“plied, saying, ‘‘ The Mayor and Aldermen are as 
much opposed to this business as you are, but we 
must take things as we find them, and not as we 
should like to have them.” [ then referred’ the 
mayor~to the noble example of Mr. Quincy in 
breaking up the brothels on Boston hill, and in 
breaking up the dram-selling business upon ‘the 
common, and to Mr. Eliot’s breaking up the fire 
department, that he might go and do likewise. 
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Those three acts were noble acts, and will be for- 
ever honorable to the two ex-Mayors. 
But ‘“‘ we must take things as we find them, and 
not as we should like to have them.”’ Not so with 
Hezekiah king of Judah, who ‘did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord, according to all that 
David his father did.’ He removed the high 
places, and brake the images, and cut down the 
groves, and brake in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made; for unto those days the children 
of Israel did’ burn incense to it; and he called it 
Nehushtan. He trusted in the Lord God of Isra- 
el; so that/after him was none like him among all 
the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. 
For he clave to.the-Lord, and, departed not from 
following him, but kept his commandments, which 
the Lord commanded Moses. And.the Lord was 
with him, and he prospered. withersoever he went 
forth; and he rebeiled against the king of Assyria, 
and served. him not. He smote the Philistines, 
even unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the 
tower of the watchmen to the fenced city.” 2 
Kings 18: 3+-8. _Not so with Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah. ‘‘ And he did. that which was right in the 
sight of the Lerd, and walked. in all the way of 
David his father, and turned not aside to the right 
hand_or to the left.”. Chap. 22; 2... ‘ And the king 
commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests 
of the second order, and. the keepers of the door, to 
bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all the 
vessels that were made for Baal, and for the grove, 
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and for all the host of heaven; and he burnt them 
without Jerusalem in the fields of Kidron, and car- 
ried the ashes of them unto Beth-el. And he put 
down the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of Ju- 
dah had ordained to burn incense in the high places 
in the cities of Judah, and in the places round 
about Jerusalem; them also that burnt incense 
unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the 
planets, and to all the host of heaven. And he 
brought out the grove from the house of the Lord, 
without Jerusalem, unto the brook Kidron, and 
burnt it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it small 
to powder, and cast the powder thereof upon the 
graves of the children of the people. And he brake 
down the houses of the Sodomites, that were by 
the house of the Lord, where the women wove 
hangings for the grove. And he brought all the 
priests out of the cities of Judah, and defiled the 
high places where the priests had burnt incense, 
from Geba to Beer-sheba, and brake down the high 
places of the gates that were in the entering in of 
the gate of Joshua the governor of the city, which 
were on a man’s left hand at the gate of the city. 
Nevertheless the priests of the high places came 
not up to the altar of the Lord in Jerusalem, but 
they did eat of the unleavened bread among their 
brethren. And he defiled Topheth, which is in the 
valley of the children of Hinnom, that no man 
“might make his son or daughter to pass through 
the fire to Molech. And he took away the horses 
‘that the kings of Judah had given to the sun, ‘at 
5* 
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the entering in of the house of the Lord, by the 
chamber of Nathan-melech the chamberlain, which 
was in the suburbs, and buint the chariots of the 
sun with fire, And the altars that were on the top 
of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of 
Judah had made, and the altars which Manasseh 
had made in the two conrts of the house of the 
Lord, did the King beat. down, and brake them 
down from thence, and cast the dust of them into 
the brook Kidron.. And the high places that were 
before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of 
the mount of Corruption, which Solomon the king 
of Israel had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination 
of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abomination 
of the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination 
of the. children of Ammon, did the. king defile. 
And ‘he brake in pieces the images, and cut down 
the groves, and filled their places with the bones 
of men. Moreover the altar that was at Beth-el, 
and the high place which Jeroboam the son of Ne- ° 
bat; who made Israel. to. sin, had made, both that 
altar and the high place he brake down, and burnt 
the high place, and stamped it small to powder, 
and. burnt the grove.’ .“‘ And_all the houses also 
ef the high places that were in the cities of Sama- 
ria, which the kings of Israel had made to. provoke 
the. Lord to anger, Josiah took away, and did to 
them. according to all the acts that he had done in 
Beth-el... And he slew all the priests of the high 
places that, were there upon the: altars, and burnt 
‘men’s. bones upon. them, and returned to Jerusa- 
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lem, And like unto him was there no king before 
him, that turned to the Lord, with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his might, ac+ 
cording to all the law.of Moses; neither after him 
arose there any like him.” Chapter 23: 4—15, 
ADs 20, 25. . 
I have made a very lengthy quotation from sac- 
red history, that. was written ‘by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; That 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished. unto all good works.” One reason why I 
have made so long a citation is that I could not 
present the whole subject, so fully. before the read- 
eras I aimed at, without so doing. Another rea- 
son is that when the scripture is not presented be- 
fore the reader by the writer but only referred to, 
not one out of fifty ever trouble themselves to turn 
to the bible, And another reason is that the read- 
er might know what the Lord God of the whole 
earth saith. The portion of sacred history that is 
here before us, ‘‘ was. written not for Israel’s sake 
alene, but for our sake also upon whom the end of 
the world are come.”’.. And it is profitable for doc- 
trine,.reproof and instruction, not only for_all the 
people from the highest to, the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, from those that are the most 
enlightened to. the most ignorant, but for all that 
sare. clothed with power and authority, to make.or 
execute, the laws, of a.city, or county, a. State.or 
mation. bid iJ gal e‘dalils 
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The sacred history before us is full of reproof 
and instruction for each and every member of the 
legislature of this State, and of every other State 
in the Union, and for every member of the national 
legislature. It is full of reproof and instruction for 
President Van Buren down to the lowest executive 
officer in the national administration. It is full of 
reproof and instruction for Gov. Morton, the su- 
preme executive magistrate of Massachusetts, who 
recommended and approved the repeal of the license 

law of 738, for no other reason under heaven but 
that the Boston Junto had been the fathers of a 
great excitement throughout the whole Common- 
wealth against the law, to prevent its enforcement, 
and desired its repeal. What an honest hearted, 
firm, independant, and patriotic statesman ! 

The acts of king Josiah is full of reproof and in- 
struction, for him who was the Hon. Mayor of the 
city of Boston in 1839, and for all the aldermen of 
the city, who entirely neglected their indispensable 
duty in regard to enforcing the license law of ’38. 
But God will reward every one of them that were 
not in favor of executing the law, ‘‘ according to 
their works.” ‘The fear of man brought them into 
a snare, and'Satan the “ prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience,” took them “captive at his will” and 
bound them fast with his “seven green withs,” 
and “with” his ‘new rope” and “sheared off 
the seven locks of their heads,” and kept them in 
Delilah’s lap. like “(dumb dogs,” and would not 
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let them ‘‘ bark” at any one of the violators of the 
temperance law of ’38. Nor would Satan let the 
Hon. Mayor, and the Aldermen of the city of Bos- 
ton of ’3), even lift up their heads out of Delilah’s _ 
lap, and shake themselves. Alas, alas. what cow- 
ardly captives, slaves. But Satan kept B. F. H. 
barking all the time against the temperance law of 
’38, and its friends, and encouraging the violators 
of the law to go on in their rebellion against God, 
and against the government of Massachusetts. 
“The beginning of the words of his mouth is fool- 
ishness; aud the end of his talk is mischievous 
madness” Licel.. 10: 18. 

The acts of Josiah king of Judah is full of re- 
proof and instruction for the Hon. Mayor and Al- 
dermen of the city of Boston for 1840. As the law 
upon the suhject of intoxicating liquors now stands, 
the Hon. Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Bos- 
ton, Salem. and Lowell, and the County Commis- 
sioners throughout the State, are not under the 
least natural, or moral, or civil obligation to give a 
single license to one man in the State to retail a 
single drop of intoxicating liquors to any person, 
for a beverage. The law only makes it civilly 
right, and not binding. And if this is the case, 
and I am decidedly opposed to the dram-selling 
business, and the Hon. Mayor and Aldermen of 
the city of Boston, are as much opposed to it as I 
am, and they are not under the least wbligation of 
a natural, moral or civil nature to give to even one 
man a license to sell intoxicating liquors for a bev- 
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erage; how then, in the name of reason and com- 
mon sense, can they license any man in the city of 
Boston, to sell even one’ dram to any manor per- 
son, or retail intoxicating liquors in any quantity 
whatever. ‘But we must take things as we find 
them, and not as we should like to have them.” 
Not so Hon. Mayor. Not so did Hezekiah and Jo- 
siah, two kings of Judah, think, nor did they aet 
according to such an erroneous thought. And 
their mighty effort to destroy Idolatry in the land, 
and bring retributive justice upon all that favored 
the wicked cause, met the approbation of the God 
of Israel. 

Josiah was bound by every consideration to car- 
ry into full effect all that God purposed he should 
do before the world was, and made known unto 
Jeroboam by the ‘‘ man of God,” about two hun- 
dred and fifty years before. ‘And behold, there 
came a man of God out of Judah by the word of 
the Lord unto Beth-el: and Jeroboam stood by the 
altar to burn incense. And he cried against the 
altar in the word of the Lord, and said, O altar, 
altar, thus saith the Lord; Behold, a child shall be 
born unto the house of David, Josiah by name; and 
upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high places 
that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall 
be burned upon thee.” 1 Kings 13: 1, 2. 

The Mayor and the Aldermen of the city of Bos- 
ton, in ?38 and ’39, were under the same moral ob- 
ligations to do all in their power to sustain and 
enforce the temperance law of ’38, as Hezekiah 
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and Josiah were to destroy Idolatry in the land of 
Israel. Yes, the Mayor and Aldermen of the city 
of Boston in those two years I have named, were 
bound fully to sustain and enforce the law, even if 
it should have taken ‘all the bayonets in Boston 
to enforce it.” And if so, then they are entirely 
without excuse, and there is not the least good ex- 
cuse to be offered by any man for them. 

But Josiah, king of Judah, did not fear the face 
of man, but he feared the Lord God of Israel, and 
obeyed Him and served him. ‘‘And like unto him 
was there no king before him, that turned to the 
Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, according to all the law of Moses; 
neither after him were there any like him.” Idol- 
atry and intemperance are two of the greatest 
curses that ever came upon the human race, and 
the latter is as great as the former. And it is 
equally as much the indispensable duty of. the 
makers and executors of the laws of the city of 
Boston, of this State and of this nation, to do all in 
their power to suppress and destroy intemperance 
in the land, and promote and advance the glorious 
cause of temperance as it was for Hezekiah and 
Josiah to make the mighty effort that is before us, 
to destroy Idolatry in Israel, and thereby promote 
and advance the cause of God. And as it was not 
possible in the very nature of things for the cause 
of godliness to be advanced by the means of Jero- 
boam, Ahab, Ahaz, and Manasseh, and a host of 
the kings over: Israel and Judah, who established 
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and favored the cause of Idolatry, and made it le 
gally right to make and worship idols, even so it 
is not possible in the very nature of things, for the 
cause of temperance to be advanced one inch or one 
day, by the means of the government of the State 
or'the nation making it legally right for one man 
to traffic in intoxicating liquors for a beverage. 
And when the conduct of those kings of Israel and 
Judah who established and favored Idolatry in the 
land of promise, can be fairly justified, then and 
not till then, can-the government of this State of : 
the Union be fairly justified for making it legally 
right for men to traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
The two cases before us are alike right or wrong. 
It is not possible in the nature of things, that Jero- 
boam and Josiah were both right. And as God 
highly disapproved of the conduct of the former, 
and highly approved of the conduct of the latter, 
we must come to the conclusion that Jeroboam was 
altogether in the wrong, and that Josiah was alto- 
gether in the right. 

God in his infinite wisdom with propriety has 
called Idolatry drunkenness, and the Idolator a 
drunkard, in a great many instances, in his holy 
word. And as all the kings of Israel that estab- 
lished Idolatry in the land, and favored the cause 
of Idolatry, and all that made graven images were 
greatly iustrumental of ‘making the people Idola- 
tors, even so the government of this State, and of 
the nation, that have made it legally right for men 
to traflic in intoxicating liquors, and all that have 
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ever sold intoxicating liquors in any quantity for a 
beverage, have been greatly instrumental of mak- 
ing the people of the State and the nation drunk- 
ards. If so then the great evil of drunkenness lies 
at the door of the government, who by the enact- 
ment of laws, have made it legal, and ‘‘ honorable 
and respectable business.” And in so doing the 
government have done evil that good might come, 
and Paul would say, “ their damnation is just.” 
Yes, the government have laid the foundation for 
men to make drunkards, and to be drunkards, and 
then have made laws to punish men if they get 
drunk, but let the drunkard maker go free with 
his ill gotten gain in his pocket. What consum- 
mate wise, rather erroneous and false legislation. 
Notwithstanding all this, every member of the 
State legislature for a great many years back, have 
pretended to be the great enemies of intemperance, 
and ‘the sincere friends to temperance.” Even 
so saith the members of the Boston Junto. I pre- 
sume that every intelligent and candid man in the 
community will freely admit that the adversaries 
of Judah and Benjamin were entirely in the wrong 
in their opposition unto the chief of the fathers of 
the two tribes.of Israel in their great effort to build 
the house of the Lord in Jerusalem. ‘‘ Now when 
the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that 
the children of the captivity builded the temple 
unto the Lord-God of Israel; Then they came to 
Zerubbabel, and to the chief of the fathers, and 
said unto them, Let us build with you; for we 
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seek your God as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of Assur, 
which brought us up hither. But Zerubbabel, and 
Jeshua, and the rest of the chief of, the fathers of 
Israel, said unto them, Ye have nothing to do with 
us to build an house unto our God; but we our- 
selves together will build unto the Lord God of 
Israel, as king Cyrus the king of Persia hath com- 
manded us. ‘Then the people of the land weaken- 
ed the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled 
them in building, And hired counsellors against 
them, to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cy- 
tus king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 
king of Persia.” Ezra 4: 1—5. 

No man can doubt for a moment that the adver- 
saries of Judah and Benjamin were great hypo- 
crites, for their great object was to deceive the 
chief of the fathers of the two tribes of Israel that 
were engaged in building a house for the Lord. in 
Jerusalem. The cause of temperance is equally 
as much the cause of God, as the building of the 
house for the Lord in Jerusalem was. And the 
adversaries of those men that were heartily en- 
gaged in building the house, gave equally as good 
evidence to the builders that they were ‘the sin- 
cere friends” to them and their cause, as the Boston 
Junto has ever given to the world that they were 
‘‘the sincere friends to temperance ;” for the cause 
of temperance is the cause of God, and the tempe- 
rance law of ’38 was calculated, if obeyed and en- 
forced, to suppress intemperance and promote the 
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cause of temperance. In my judgment there is a 
striking resemblance in the two cases now before 
us. So that ‘there is no new thing under the sun.” 

And there is a still further resemblance in the 
two cases when we compare the evil report of Col. 
Gibbens, presented to and accepted by the Boston 
Junto the 5th of June ’38, and the rebellious reso- 
lution there and then offered and adopted in the - 
Old Common Council room, and sent throughout 
the Commonwealth, and published to the whole 
world, and the circulars that were sent into every 
county and city and town and village in the State, 
and the petitions that the Junto presented unto the 
legislature of ’39, to have the license law of ’38 
repealed, with the letter written by ‘‘Rehum the 
chancellor, and Shimshai the scribe,’’ unto Arta- 
xerxes king of Persia. 

** This is the copy of the letter that they sent 
unto him, even unto Artaxerxes the king; Thy 
servants, the men on this side the river, and at 
such a time. Be it known unto the king, that the 
Jews which came up from thee to us are come un- 
to Jerusalem, building the rebellious and the bad 
city, and have set up the walls thereof, and joined 
the foundations. Be it known now unto the king, 
that if this city be builded, and the walls set up 
again, then will they not pay toll, tribute, and cus- 
tom, and so thou shalt endamage the revenue of 
the kings. Now because we have maintenance 
' from the king’s palace, and it was not meet for-us 
to see the king’s dishonor, therefore have we sent 
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and certified the king; That search may be made 
in the book of the records of thy fathers; so shalt 
thou find in the book of the records, and know that 
this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings 
and provinces, and that they have moved sedition 
within the same of old time; for which cause was 
this city destroyed. We certify the king that, if 
this city be builded again, and the walls thereof set 
up, by this means thou shalt have no portion on 
this side the river.” Ezra 4: 11—16. 

Without making one comment on this letter, I 
will submit it to any candid and intelligent man-to 
say if there is not a striking similarity in the two 
cases, and in the men that were concerned in the 
two transactions. And if there is, then if we jus- 
tify the men in the one case, we must justify the 
men in the other case. Because the building up of 
the house of the Lord in Jerusalem, and the build- 
ing up and the advancing ferward the cause of 
temperance, are alike the cause of the God of the 
whole earth and of heaven. 

But the “liberal Whigs’? and the liberal Van 
Buren members of the legislature of ’40, pledged 
themselves to the friends and advocates of the law 
of 738, and to the legislature and to the world, that 
if the legislature would repeal the law, that they 
would give unto us, the people of Massachusetts, a 
better law. But this was all a hypocritical hum- 
bug. This was like unto Gen. Jackson’s humbug 
in promising to give the people of the United States 
a better currency. Like Gen. Jackson, like ‘‘lib- 
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eral Whigs” and liberal Van Buren men. For. 
these “‘liberal” souls not only did not and could 
not give the people a better law, but they repealed 
the license law of ’38, and gave the people no law 
at all upon this subject, but flung us back for law 
from ’40 to’32. A retrograde march indeed. What 
a profound, wise headed, and honest hearted set of 
statesmen! ‘Their great wisdom and honesty as 
statesmen will wonderfully astonish the natives if 
they ever shall be so wonderfully favored as ever 
to hear of this wonderful and astonishing wise act. 
This is a retrograde, Jeroboam like movement. 

The licensing men to sell intoxicating liquors for 
a beverage is to bring a great temporal and moral 
evil upon the many that a small temporal good 
may come to the few, but a very great moral evil 
upon the whole. And according to St. Paul’s judg- 
ment those that ‘‘do evil that good may come, their 
damnation is just.”” See Rom. 3: 8. 

But it has been asserted by the enemies of the 
license law of ’38, thousands of times within two 
years past, that the friends of ‘the law had flung 
back the cause of temperance fifteen or twenty 
years.” But all those that say this, or any thing 
like it, must be totally ignorant of any just concep- 
tion of God, of his purposes and designs, and of his 
moral government over the world. What, fling 
back or retrograde the cause of temperance, which 
is the cause of God, the infinitely wise and Almigh- 
ty Jehovah? Not so, ye ignorant, or wicked, or 
both, enemies of the cause of temperance and of 
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the prohibitory principles of the license law of ’38, 
For it is not in the power of earth and hell com- 
bined together, to throw back or retrograde the 
cause of temperance not only ‘“‘fifteen or twenty 
years,” but not a single moment or a single inch. 
For it is no more possible in the very nature of 
things to prevent the onward advance and the glo- 
rious triumph of the cause of temperance, than it 
was for Pharaoh to hold the children of Israel in 
bondage a single day after the four hundred and 
thirty years had expired. And Israel came forth 
out of Egypt on the very day that the four hundred 
and thirty years terminated, the very time fixed in 
the Eternal Mind, before men or angels existed, 
and made known unto Abraham more than six 
hundred years before. Nor is it any more possible 
to stay the onward progress or fling back the cause 
of temperance, which is the cause of christianity, 
which is the cause of God, than it is to stop the on- 
ward movement of the sun, or the earth in its on- 
ward movement, or roll it back from its proper 
course. And who can do this almighty work but 
him who “spake and it was done, who command- 
ed, and it stood fast.” 

ye unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world,” As God is eternal and 
underived in his existence, and infinitely wise in 
his own eternal mind, the whole plan of his moral 
government over the universe was laid in infinite 
wisdom. And he saw most clearly, and compre- 
hended most fully every event that ever should 
take place in the universe, from the greatest down 
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to the smallest and most minute, from “ before the 
~ mountains were brought forth, or the hills were. 
discovered ;” before ‘‘ the foundations of the world 
were laid,” or ‘‘ the heavens were established ;” 
‘before the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy, even from ever- 
lasting.” And God not only saw clearly and 
comprehended fully every event that ever should 
take place in the universe, but he had from eternity 
a perfect knowledge of every thought that ever 
should enter into the mind or the heart of each one 
and all the host of heaven, and of Adam and the 
whole of his posterity. And God is as almighty in 
his power and influence as he is infinite in his wis- 
dom. And the whole power and influence of Je- 
hovah was fully engaged from eternity to carry the 
whole of his plan, design, and purpose into full ef- 
fect at his own appointed time and way. ‘“ He 
has purposed and he will do it... He has promised 
and will make it good.” 

Now if the above is strictly correct and true, 
then what.combinations of men and devils ever did 
or ever had the power to fling back or prevent from 
going forward for one moment even one single ob- 
ject that God purposed from eternity to accomplish 
in his own appointed time. 

Temperance is not only one of the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution of Massachusetts, but 
it is one of the fundamental principles of the Bible. 
‘“‘ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; And to 
knowledge temperance; and to temperance pa- 
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tience; and to patience godliness; And to godliness 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity.” 2 Peter 1: 5—7. 

The Bible is worth all other books in the world. 
For it teaches us what God is, “a Spirit,” and to 
know him and Jesus Christ is eternal life. ‘This 
knowledge is not to be found anywhere else. It 
teaches us what man was when he came out of 
the forming hand of his Maker, “ formed of the 
dust of the ground,” and made in the image of 
God. And it teaches us that man lost that moral 
image that was first enstamped upon his soul, by 
the agency of Satan, the first rebel against God in 
the universe, and he has been the prime mover of 
all the rebellions in the world against God and 
against human governments, that he has ‘‘ ordain- 
ed” to be ‘‘a terror to evil doers,” but ‘‘a praise to 
those that do well.” 

Satan was the prime mover of all the opposition 
that ever has been manifested in words and deeds 
in Massachusetts, against the license law of ’38. 
For Satan knew more about the principles, the 
constitutionality, the tendency, and the effects that 
the law would have if it was obeyed and sustained 
and perpetuated as it ought to have been, than all 
the members of the Boston Junto, and B. F. Hal- 
let and Franklin Dexter ever have known from 
first to last. He knew the license law of ’38 aimed 
a deadly blow at his kingdom. 'Therefore Satan 
made Boston his head quarters, having legions of 
devils with him, and he and they made their migh- . 
ty effort to make a great excitement against the 
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law and all the friends of the law. ‘ Ye are of 
your father the devil, and his work ye will do.” 
The friends of the license law of ’38 no more 
cast back the cause of temperance than Moses and 
Aaron did the cause of the deliverance of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egyptian bondage by saying 
unto Pharaoh “Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto 
me in the wilderness.” The dealers in intoxicat- 
ing liquors must give up their destructive traffic or 
lose their souls. ‘For what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ; or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul.”’ Here is as powerful moral suasion as was 
ever addressed to man. And I know not any set 
of men to whom this passage of scripture can be 
addressed with more propriety than to the dealers 
in intoxicating liquors. But many of them are 
like the deaf adder ‘“‘ who will not hear the voice 
of the charmer charming never so wisely.” It is 
said by naturalists that when what is called the 
deaf adder does not want to hear any thing that he 
puts one ear on the ground, and his tail into the 
other. This is virtually the case with a great 
many who have said a great deal in favor of ‘moral 
suasion,”’ that are opposed to the license law of ’38. 
It was justly considered by all the Whigs an un- 
fair and unjustifiable, not to say criminal act, in 
the National House of Representatives, to deprive 
the five members from New Jersey of their seats in 
that body. But make the most of that act that 
you fairly and justly can, and you cannot make it 
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a more unfair, unjustifiable, and criminal act than 
it was in our State legislature of ’40, in repealing 
and depriving the people of this State of the license 
or temperance law of ’38, which was according to 
the laws of God. And the accomplishing of Col. 
Benton’s expunging project, was considered by all 
the Whigs as a sacrilegeous act. And they judged 
justly too. But that act was no more a sacrilegious 
act than the repeal of the license law of 738, that 
all intelligent and candid men must acknowledge 
to be calculated to suppress intemperance and pro- 
mote the cause of temperance. These three cases 
are alike justifiable or condemnable. The only 
just and true verdict that can be rendered in the 
three cases, against all that were concerned in_ 
them, directly or indirectly, is, “guilty, guilty, 
guilty.” ‘*But we must take things as we find 
them, and not as we should like to have them.” 
And the way that the Hon. Mayor and the Alder- 
men of the city of Boston do this is to license three 
hundred men to violate every moral principle, and 
‘“‘ treasure up to themselves wrath against the day 
of wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ments of God.” 

In view of all that is now before us, let no man 
that ever was a sincere friend to the cause of tem- 
perance and the temperance law of ’38, be in the 
least faint hearted or dismayed, at the momentary 
triumph of their enemies in effecting the repeal of 
the law of ’38; for their triumph is but for a mo- 
ment, ‘and they shall not prevail; they shall be 
greatly ashamed; for they shall not prosper: their 
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everlasting confusion shall never be forgotten.’’ 

Nor let any man that ever was a sincere friend 
to the glorious cause of temperance and prohibitory 
law upon this subject be ‘fearful and afraid,” and 
turn back in the day of battle as did a great many 
men, that first started with Gideon, against the 
Midianites, for as truly as the Midianites were 
routed and put to flight, by Gideon, and the three 
“hundred men that were with him,” that lapped 
‘“‘up the water with his tongue as a dog lappeth,” 
even so verily shall all the sincere friends of tem- 
perance and the temperance law of ’38, ultimately 
triumph over the great host of the modern Midi- 
anites, Col. Gibbens and his host. Neither let any 
man that ever was a sincere friend to this great 
cause of God, and of humanity and compassion, 
even ‘‘ look behind” them, as did Lot’s. wife, after 
she had been delivered out of Sodom by the angels 
from heaven. ‘‘ And Jesus said unto him, (a cer- 
tain man,) No man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” Let all “‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

The cause of christianity and the cause of tem- 
perance, which are one and the same cause, were 
prefigured by the water that Ezekiel saw in vision 
issuing from under the altar of the house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem. It rose higher and higher and 
spread further and further until it became a “river 
to swim in, a river that could not be passed over.” 
Those waters had a wonderful healing power and 
influence in them, so that every thing wherever 
they came, lived, revived, and flourished. Even 
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so with the cause of christianity and temperance. 
It is rising higher and higher and spreading further 
and further, from State to State, and from nation 
to nation, and is becoming a great and mignty 
river in which man, as it were, may ‘swim, a river 
that cannot be passed over,” and is covering ‘ the 
face of the whole earth.’”’ ‘‘ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” “ For the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
The Captain of our salvation, who was made 
perfect through suffering, ‘and who hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,” is now riding forth in 
his glorious chariot, in his great and glorious maj- 
esty, from ‘‘ conquering to conquer,” throughout 
his universal dominions, and as it were “flying on 
the wings of the wind,” surveying at one glance of 
his bright and all-penetrating eye, all the move- 
ments, from the greatest down to the smallest, in 
all the vast immensity of space, and carrying into 
full effect all of ‘‘ the eternal purpose of God,” pur- 
posed in him, ‘‘ before the foundation of the world.” 
And all that are united to him as the branch is to 
the vine, by a living, purifying and lasting faith, 
shall ‘‘come off conquerors and more than con- 
querors.” ‘Yes, all the saints shall “triumph 
gloriously,” over all their enemies, through the Al- 
mighty power and the rich free grace of the great 
and glorious “ Captain of their salvation.” 


. 


LErraia.—s4th Page, 3d line from bottom, after “governor” insert Morton. 
Page 48th, 5th line from top, for “Jand” read lord. 
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‘BELovep Beinients Wee! various reasons, it is deemed 
ecapedietse, that our proposed report, before we attempt to finish 
it, should be laid before you, and before each of the associa- 
tions in the State. Our earnest desire is, to obtain what’ as- 
sistance we can from our brethren in the important business 
committed tous. And we could devise no way in which the 
desired assistance could be obtained, but by sending a copy of 
our unfinished Report to the Congregational ministers ‘in the 
Commonwealth, and requesting them to attend to the subject 
in the manner which they shall find convenient. The subject 
- involves the’ interests of Congregationalists not only’ in ‘this 
State, but in other States, and, it may be, in Great. Britain also, 
A substantial agreement already exists among Congregational 
ministers and churches in this country, and in England, Scot- 
landand Wales. But this agreement may, we think, be made 
more visible, and*may be manifested in a more complete and 
more’ ‘beneficial fellowship and co-operation. © There is, in our - 
view, nothing to hinder a more visible and complete agreement, 
and a more beneficial: co-operation. And’to say the least, it is 
plain, that so far as Congregationalists are agreed, they should 
walk together. The minor points, on which they entertain dif: 
ferent opinions, are of such a nature, that they need ‘not ‘and 
ought not to prevent or interrupt their harmony. . One of these 
points respects the right and power of an Ecclesiastical Council. 
But Congregationalists agree, that the power of a council, what» 
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ever it may be, is conferred upon them through the agency of . 
the churches. If then some churches choose to confer upon 
councils the mere power of giving advice, retaining in their own 
hands the power of ultimate decision, let them do it; and let 
them do it effectually, making it known as a settled principle, © 
which they are resolved to maintain, that no appeal shall be 
allowed from the ultimate decision of the church. If this prin- 
ciple is adopted, then no church member who is under censure, 
can have a right to appeal to a council, unless the church con- 
sents to it; and if, with their free consent, an appeal is made to 
a council, and if the council judge that the act of the church 
ought to be reversed; the church is still atliberty, if they see 
fit, to adhere to their own act. And if they do so, the brother 
under censure can make no farther’ appeal..to.a council, either 
mutual or ex parte... According"to this plan, Congregational min- 
isters and churches will agree to sustain that church in the ex- 
ercise of its.rights, and to give no countenance in any way. to 
an attempt.of the person. under censure to escape. the, ultimate 
decision of the church... By this means the door will. be shut 
against multiplying councils, and especially against. the evils 
occasioned by an ex parte council ;—a thing which was, never 
admitted or thought of by our Puritan fathers, and. which has 
stolen its way into our churches through the want of a definite 
agreement as to the right of appeal, and. the power of an Ec- 
clesiastical Council. 44 
On.the other hand, some churches may, of their-own free 
choice, and in the exercise of their own rights, judge it best to 
confer on a council the power of determining questions brought 
before them by appeals from their church acts, and may agree, 
according to what is at present the frequent practice, that the 
decision of the council shall be final. ; 
Now although. it would be better for all Congregationalists 
to be of one mind; the difference above mentioned need not 
break the harmony of the churches; for whether particular 
churches pursue one of these courses or the other, they will, 
on the plan proposed, be defended and sustained in the free 
exercise of their rights, by all the other churches. This ap- 
pears to us to bea matter of great importance. For we can 
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_. discoverno way, in which any church can guard against being 
disturbed by members who are under censure, and against 
having ‘their inherent: rights ‘invaded and violated by other 
churches and ministers, except by a definite agreement among 
__them’as to the use of councils and the authority they shall ex- 
ercise;” and by an effectual provision, in one way or the other, for 
a peaceful termination of all cases of discipline, and all questions 
which may arise in regard to the interests of the churches. 
We now beg leave, dear brethren, to submit a copy of our 
Report, in its present unfinished state, to your consideration, 
respectfully requesting you to inform us how far what we have 
done meets your approbation, and what improvements you think - 
are called for, either in the way of omission, addition, or other 
alteration. If you find, that any cases of discipline, or other 
matters relating to the good of the churches, have been passed 
over in the following documents, or if we have used any ex- 
pression or word, which does not accord with your judgment ; 
we hope you will not fail to inform us. 
It is also our desire, that you would favor us with any sug- 
. gestions which you may deem proper, in regard to the manner 
_ in which our Report, and the subjects of which it treats, may, 
with the best prospect of advantage, be disposed of. The 
Congregational ministers and churches, in perfect agreement 
with the practice of our forefathers, may, if they deem it expe- 
dient, meet in a General Convention or Synod, to deliberate 
and act on any question pertaining to our ecclesiastical affairs. 
But if such a convention is not deemed expedient, it will be 
suitable that any association of ministers with their churches, 
or such of them as may think proper, should act on the subject 
by themselves. And if only a few associations, or even one 
association, should at once proceed to adopt and carry into 
effect a definite system of church polity; the tendency of the 
system might be fairly tested, and others might in due time be 
satisfied, whether it will be expedient for them to proceed in 
the same way. Will you not favor us with your views on all - 
these subjects as soon as practicable, as we are desirous of 
completing our Report before April. 

We will only add, that we have devoted as much time as we 
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could, to an examination of standard works on the essential. 
principles of Congregationalism, and that our aim has been to 
embody and suitably to arrange these principles, in the latter’ 
part of the document now laid before you. 
Leonarp Woops, Chairman, 
In behalf of the Committee. 
DecemBER 23, 1844. 


Appointment of the Committee on Congregationalism. 


At a meeting of Congregational ministers, Boston, May 29, 


1844, the Rev. Doctors Woods, Humphrey, Snell, Shepard, , 


Cooley and Storrs, and Rey. Parsons Cooke were appointed as’ 
a Committee, “to take into consideration what measures are 
necessary for the re-affirmation and maintenance of the princi- 


. ples and spirit of Congregationalism, and to report at a future 


~ meeting.” This Committee met at Worcester, September 9 
_ and 10, 1844, All were. present except the Rev. Drs. Shepard 
- and Cooley. A draft of a Report was read by Dr. Woods, and 


approved unanimously by the Committee. The Report then: 


presented and adopted included all that follows, except the 
proposed Manvat or Discrprine. After a careful considera- 


tion of the whole subject, the Committee voted that in order to 


complete the Report, there should be added a Digest or THE 
PrincipLes or ConGREGATIONAL CuuRcH DiscriPLine, and 


the Rev. Drs. Woods and Storrs and Rev. P. Cooke were re-. 
quested to prepare such a Manual. The Committee also voted, _ 


that the whole Report, when thus prepared, should be printed, 
and a copy sent to each District. Association, with a request 


that it may be read and maturely considered ata meeting of the’ ~ 


association, and that any emendations or alterations which the 
brethren shall think desirable, may be communicated to the 
chairman of the Committee, 


. Report of the Commitice as agreed upon at Worcester, 


- Tue Committee deem it important, first of all, to: re-’ 


cognize the Cambridge Platform, adopted ‘by our Puritan 
Fathers in 1648, together with their subsequent acts, as 
containing the principles of Congregationalism. ‘In 1662, 


’ 
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the Elders and Messengers of the Churches, assembled at 


Boston, agreed upon an answer to important questions © 


proposed to them by the General Court. ‘The Congrega- 
tionalists in New England adopted and re-adopted a Con- 
fession of Faith corresponding entirely with the Westmin- 

_ ster Assembly’s Confession and Catechism, and repeatedly 

approved of the Cambridge Platform. With these and 

- other documents in our hands, we are under special ad- 
vantages to determine what Congregationalism originally 
was in New England, and how its leading principles were 
carried out in practice. 

But although the principles of Congregationalism, as 
held, by our Puritan fathers, are plainly set forth in the 
above mentioned documents; they are not at present. 
snfficiently understood, nor generally observed. In reality 
ithe churches in Massachusetts are, toa great extent, with- 
out any well defined and settled principles of ecclesiastical 
polity. We have declined from the ways of our Puritan 
‘fathers. We have lost sight of the order which was origi-* 
nally established: in New England. And who can telly 
exactly what our present order is, and what are the. prin-. 
ciples and usages in which Congregationalists are now. 
agreed? Is it not then high time to awake out of sleep, 
and to exert ourselves faithfully for the removal of those. 


) 


disorders which have crept in among us, and which have - 


already brought heavy reproaches upon us, exposing us to. 
the charge and to some of the consequences of ecclesiasti- 
cal anarchy, and thus helping to build up other denomi-’ 


‘nations upon our ruins. 
It is evidently a duty, which should no longer. be neg-) 


_ lected, to take this important subject into serious conside-» . 


_ ration, and to inquire what can be done, and what. our, 
Lord requires us to.do, for the benefit of our churches. 

In the judgment of this Committee, the all-important. 
business which we are called upon to accomplish, is, not 
{to introduce znnovations into our ecclesiastical state, but’ 
to re-affirm and maintain the great and essential principles 
; adopted by our Puritan fathers ;—not to make a new set 
of rules fur the ministry.and the church, but, to revise and 
arrange in a convenient form, the rules established by the, 


primitive Congregationalists in. New, England,— modifying; 


those rules in conformity with any just .and reasonable. 


adel e 
usages which have, in later times, obtained a prevalence 


. SMONGUSsnet ode seeds do etupbesoash ost cin dadt cz 
_ dn order to execute with. any good. effect the. business 
under-consideration, this Committee think it necessary to: 
Anquire, what are the defects and disorders in our. present 
ecclesiastical state,—what. the evils which..call fora 
MAAS ek Gala Xs Yenutaathes:s wd pli aid “nasoat 
__.. And here we remark, in general, that there is at present 
no system of ecclesiastical rules, no Platform of govern- 
~ ment, in which Congregational ministers and. churches - 
agree, and by which they govern themselves in practice. 
Formerly they were agreed in Cambridge Platform. That 
Platform contains the only plan of Congregational. church 
government which was ever publicly adopted in Massa- 
- chusetts; and Cambridge Platform and Saybrook. Platform 
contain. the only ones.ever publicly adopted in New Eng- 
jand. ._ But. Congregationalists in. Massachusetts are not. 
now agreed in either. In practice they. do not conform 
to.either,. Our Platform has almost lost its authority. Its 
___ principles are frequently, if not generally, disregarded and 
forgotten... And.as to the. usages which prevail in. our 
- .¢hurches,—they are very diverse from each other, and in 
~~ some instances, contradictory. Or, to. make the best of 
them,—they are not so definite and fixed, as to supply the 
place of a regular system of ecclesiastical rules. Indi- 
viduals have published. books,-which contain what. they 
regard as the principles of Congregationalism. The 
‘ works of Upham, Mitchell, Bacon and. Punchard are 
written with ability, and are worthy of great respect. But 
how can they answer the purpose intended, unless they 
are adopted asa guide and standard by Congregational 
ministers and churches? In regard to their practical in- 


© fluence, how do they differ from what any individual may 


publish on his own authority, as.acode of laws for Massa: 
: chusetts, but what our legislature never enacted, and the 
people are not disposed to obey? However wise and 
--_good such projected laws may be, they cannot avail to the. 
‘benefit of the community, until they are clothed with pro- 
per authority, and the people at large feel their obligation 
to obey them. The present generation of ministers and 
Christians have not, by any act of theirs, either public or 
private, adopted Cambridge, Platform. If it be said, that 


- 
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there is no occasion for any thing like this; that, inasmuch 
as they are the descendants of those who framed the Plat- 
form, occupy their place, inherit their'privileges; and ‘call. 
themselves by their name; they are of course under obli- 
gation to conform to their principles of church .govern- 
‘ment. Now if it is so, then Congregationalists of the 
present day ought to understand it, and to wake up in” 
themselves and in each other a proper sense of their obli-. - 
gations ;—they ought to do what is necessary to'recover _ 
themselves from their declensions, and to give efficacy to - 
the genuine principles of Congregationalism. If it isa ~ 
fact, that either of the writers above referred to, or the 
Platform itself, exhibits before us the true. principles and 
rules of the Congregational polity, which were established 
and acted upon by our Puritan fathers, and which weare ~ 
bound to observe; then, in conformity with the example 
of our pious progenitors, let us come together, and in some 
suitable way expressly approve of those principles and - 
rules, and agree to observe them, and to assist each other 
in carrying them into practice... But it is well known that. 

- Congregational: ministers and churches, living at the 
present time, have not adopted Cambridge Platform, and 
do not conform, and do not feel themselves under any ob- 
ligation to conform to its principles and rules. The Plat 
form generally hastoo little influence upon our eécclesi- 
astical proceedings. All that ‘many of us do, is to respect 
the Platform as an ancient document, which makes known 
the principles of those whom.we delight to honor. a 
' As to the usages which prevail,—who needs to be tol 
that they are wanting in uniformity?) What is usage in ~ 
one place, is not so in another. And when inquiry is 
made in our public prints, and in other ways, what is 
Congregational practice ; it is frequently impossible to give 
any definite reply: Jt may be said, that such is the prac- 
tice in one place. But in other places it is different. 

This want of a regular system, in which Congregation- 
alists agree, is very disadvantageous to their cause; and 
if it continue, is likely to be more and more disadvantage- 
ous. And have we nothing to do to remedy the evils we 
now suffer, and to avoid the dangers which threaten us? 
‘Would our Puritan forefathers, whose characters we so 
much applaud, have been heedless of such evils? Neither 
‘should we be. me ~ ri : 
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I that an individ ministered ciao 
aa dategies bead - driven by the necessity of the — 
"eae, to frame a set of rules for theniselves.. But it is also 
ue, that the rules, thus adopted by a single church, can 
we but little salutary influence, because they are not. 
_ adopted: by other churches, and the: benefits of a general 

~-eo-operation and mutual support: cannot be realized. On 
. the contrary, the fact that they move alone, and that other _ 

’. churches differ from them, is a. hinderance’ to their. wel- e 
. fare... And if this plan should be generally pursued, and 
_ every Congregational church, without consulting other 
- churches, should undertake, by- itself, to frame its. own 

rules; the differences among them would lead to most un-— 


. happy results. The pleasures and advantages of | ‘union ay 


. would be lost, and the varioas evils of discord would come— 


~ upon. this branch of the. Christian church. It would be. Ps 


_ ery much, as it would be in this Commonwealth, if we 
- had no general constitution or Jaws, and each town and. ~ 
gale should, from time: to time, pnenpabe to ee at 
asta eirenaes IS eI Gs 3 Bs Thal: 18 
But the interests of Genicasdtivnalishe require; that we. 
+ hoot go into a more —- Poanndgienins of the evils 
. ‘which exist among us... ae 
' \y Phe first particular evil ‘which iheaete, itself. upon our. 
~ attention respects the discipline of eeyrsr monte wh are 
‘chargeable with offences. 
Seat present, the churches have no fagiitorens ane well 
~- defined rules: or usages, to guide them in treating the — 
8 - “various | cases of offence which occur among them. | Young 
ministers and private Christians are often perplexed, and 


know-not how to proceed ; and they tell us that they want _ 


- a@manualof discipline, acknowledged by the churches at 
large, to: which eee ean, in all seasee; — apply’ as a 
~. directory.” gece: hime ts Tae : 

“>. & And if a ictareke pursues a course of. distil plies outils 
& an offender, and excommunicates him, that excommuni- 

: ~ eant is able to make trouble in the church, and frequently 

SF nc hiner the force of their most solemn acts. By common” 

nt, he. has the right of appeal. And as the manner | 

“of. exercising that right is left undefined, and no provision \ 

~ is made to bring | the matter toa final issue; the excom- , 

Asanti aia Apimnand ‘one: matual: council after another; A 
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and if the church should refuse to join with him in a first, 


second, third, or fourth appeal, he can resort'to ex parte 


councils, till he accomplishes his object; that is, till the 
sentence of excommunication is repealed, or till he is ad- 
mitted to fellowship in other churches. In this ‘way, the 
authority of a church of Christ, acting in his name and 
according to his direction, is trampled in the dust, and — 
the just sentence of excommunication is rendered void. - 
In this way too, Christian churches, professing to be in 

fellowship, array themselves against one another, and in- . 
stead of defending one another’s rights, do in fact infringe. 
them, and help to bring regular church acts into con- 
tempt. 

The simple and obvious: remedy in this case is, that 
ministers and churches should agree on some principle 
which shall either prohibit or regulate appeals from the 
church ;—a principle which shall forever exclude the gross 
impropriety of carrying a case of discipline either from 
the church, or from:a mutual council, to an ex parte coun | 
cil, and shall entirely prevent the recurrence of the evils | 
which have flowed from this source. ay 

Secondly. Another thing which loudly calls for a ~ 
remedy, is, that we have no regular and effectual method 
prescribed and settled, for calling ministers of the gospel 
to account for error or immorality, or for protecting them 
from slander and abuse. Soa 5 

For very weighty reasons,°a Christian minister, who 
occupies so public a station, and whose: character and 
conduct are so inseparably connected: with the “honor of 
Christ and the welfare of the churches, should be subject 
to the faithful: inspection of ‘his brethren, and some plan- 
should be provided, according to which’ he may be cen- 
sured and deposed from the ministry, whenever the case 
requires it. The want of such a provision in regard to a 
minister is a far greater evil, than in regard to a private 
member of the church. Other denominations of Christians 
for the most: part, have, with special care, marked outa 
way in which ministers shall be dealt with for any offence. 
But who is invested with authority to call an offending 
Congregational» minister to account, and ‘to ‘pursue a 
course of discipline with him to’a final result? “It is gen- 
erally admitted among Congregationalists, that a‘church 
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is not a suitable. body for the trial of their minister, The 
peculiar relation existing between him and them is likely 9, 
to originate feelings of strong partiality in his favor, or 
strong prejudices against him,—either of which would dis- 
qualify them to act as judges. . Besides this, there would 
be a manifest impropriety in men’s sitting in judgment 
upon him who is their Pastor, ‘Teacher, Overseer, and 
spiritual Ruler; just as there would be in children’s sitting 
in judgment upon their father, or scholars upon their in- 
structor.—Congregational churches in New England have 
sometimes claimed the right to discipline their ministers. 
But what church thinks of exercising this right? Ac- 
cording to the established usage of Congregationalists, a 
ehurch may bring a complaint against their Pastor before 
an ecclesiastical council. But suppose they are so remiss 
as to tolerate heresy or immorality in their Pastor, and 
neglect the duty of making a complaint against him. 
What can other ministers do? If he belongs to an asso- 
ciation ; that association may dismiss him from their body. 
But not being an ecclesiastical body, they can do nothing 
which will affect his standing as a gospel minister, or as 
the pastor of a church; and nothing which will rid the 
sacred office of an unworthy incumbent. They may tell 
him his fault. But what if he refuses to hear them? 
Shall they tell it to his church? But his church is not 
the proper body to try him. And if they were, how do 
ministers come to have a right, in present circumstances, 
to appear before them as complainants against their pas- 
tor? The church may be exhorted to do their duty, and 
to bring the proper complaint against their pastor before 
an ecclesiastical body. But if they refuse to comply with 
the exhortation, the matter must rest; and, according to 
present usage, the ministerial office must unavoidably be 
exposed to reproach on account of the errors or vices of 
one who is sustained in it. 

This defect in our ecclesiastical system has been the 
subject of serious and painful reflection with many gospel 
ministers; and they have endeavored to find out some way 
to remedy the evil. Sometimes they have thought that a 
minister should be responsible to the ecclesiastical council 
that ordains him. But there is at present no provision for 
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this. The council is dissolved, and their power ceases, 
as soon as they have completed the ordination. 

Why should this defect in our ecclesiastical system be 
suffered to remain, when it may be so easily removed ? 
The Congregational churches in other places, in the ex- 
ercise of their inherent rights, have agreed upon a definite 
and convenient way, in which an offending minister may 
be brought before an ecclesiastical body for trial, either 
by his own church, or by his brethren in the ministry. 
All that is wanting with us in regard to this subject, is, 
that we should form into a regular plan of discipline, and 
carry into practice, the simple principles contained in our 
Platform, and in other documents exhibiting the views of 
our Puritan fathers. If we can only agree in doing this, 
no doubt will remain as to the relation of ministers to the 
church and to one another, or as to the manner in which 
an offending minister is to be dealt with. And when we 
consider how frequent are the offences which occur in the 
ministry, we cannot but regard this subject as of great 
moment, and as deserving our earnest attention. 

The third evil to be noticed in our ecclesiastical state, 
respects the manner in which ecclesiastical councils are 
constituted. 

It is obviously important, that every judicial body should 
be so formed, that it may, as far as possible, be secured 
against the influence of sinister motives, and all its pro- 
ceedings be rendered just and impartial. But how far 
otherwise is it with many of our ecclesiastical councils! 
A member of a church, who is excommunicated for a 


‘gross offence, appeals to a mutual council, and one half 


of that council is chosen by himself. And if he can find 
any ministers, far or near, that he thinks will be favorable 
to his cause, he is sure to choose them asa part of the 
council. Now what can be expected but that such men 
will act under an improper bias, and will exert an influ- 
ence unfavorable to a just decision. 

Dr. Dwight, speaking of a council, thus selected by the 
contending parties, says: ‘‘ This has long appeared to me 
a judicatory most unhappily constituted. The parties of 
course choose such persons as they suppose most likely to 
favor themselves.—The council may therefore be con- 
sidered as divided in opinion before it assembles; and as 
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furnishing every reason to believe that it will not be less 
divided afterwards. Its proceedings will frequently be | 
marked with strong partialities, and its decisions—will not 
unfrequently be those of a bare majority. Coming from 
different parts of the country, it will have no common rules 
of proceeding. And it can have no knowledge concerning 
numerous particulars respecting the transactions to be 
judged of. As the members disappear when the trial is 
ended, they are forgotten in their united character, and 
are regarded with no habitual respect ;—and very often 
they leave behind them very unhappy opinions concerning 
ecclesiastical government at large.” 

A man guilty of czvil crimes, is not allowed to choose 
any part of the court by which he isto betried. The 
body politic, whose interests are concerned, takes care to 
establish courts of justice beforehand, which shall not be, 
in any way, dependent on the will of offenders who are to 
be tried. And Congregationalists act according to this 
principle, in the first trial of church members chargeable 
with offences. The church itself is the judicatory. No 
offender is allowed to select members of the church to 
which he belongs, or of any other church, to make the 
whole or any part of the ecclesiastical tribunal, before 
which he is to be brought for trial. A permanent judicial 
body, that is, the church, is already established. And yet, 
if a man who has been excommunicated for immorality, 
wishes to appeal from the sentence of this permanent 
judicatory; we do, without any reason, allow him an equal 
right with the whole church, to select those who are to 
constitute the court of appeal. ‘That court of appeal ought ] 
to be definitely provided beforehand by the churches, and 
not left to depend more or less on the will of an excom- 
municated offender. What disorders would it prevent, 
and what peace would it secure to our churches, if, instead 
of leaving the ecclesiastical council to be got up by two 
parties in the midst of division and strife, we should, by a 
previous arrangement, determine what the council shall 
be, and if it should be settled by all the churches, that no 
appeal should in any case be allowed, except that which 
is expressly provided. Congregational churches, it is ad- t 
mitted, have a right, in all cases, to exclude appeals from | 
their decisions in reference to an offending member. And | 
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if they admit of an appeal, they surely have a right to 
determine beforehand to what ecclesiastical body the ap- 
peal shall be made. 

But the greatest of all existing evils in regard to the 
present subject,—an evil not known in the days of our 
Puritan forefathers,—is, that we allow the introduction of 
an ex parte council.—W hat an anomoly would it be in any 
civil community, if a man who had been proved guilty of 
a crime before a court of justice, and regularly sentenced, 
should, in any circumstances, be allowed to choose for 
himself a body of men to review the judgment of the 
court, and if the decision of that partial body should be 
considered as valid! What! a criminal allowed to choose 
the men who are to judge him! He might as well be 
allowed to be his own judge. Yet in our religious com- 
munity we tolerate, and even defend just such a proceed- 
ing as this. A man who has been cut off from the church 
for immorality or heresy, and has been allowed the right 
of appeal, once and again, to a mutual council, one half 
of which was chosen by himself, and has received the 
sentence of that council, confirming the act of the church, 
has still, according to the absurd usage of Congregation- 
alists, a right to demand another mutual council; and on 
being refused such an unreasonable demand, he can sum- 
mon an ecclesiastical council for himself; and ministers 
and churches can be found who will consent to form such 
a council; and the doings of that council will, to a great 
extent, be regarded as valid. In this way the rights of 
the churches are directly infringed, their most solemn acts 
rendered void, and their authority trodden under foot. 
What can have opened the door for a usage so fruitful in 
mischief,—what but the fact, that the decision of a mutual 
council is'regarded as mere advice, and the parties placed 


‘under no obligation to comply with it. 


If a custom like this prevailed in our cénid community; 
according to which the sentence of a regular court against 
a criminal could be set aside by a body of men selected 
by the criminal himself; we should think it worth the 
while that a convention of the whole Commonwealth 
should be called for the single purpose of putting an end 
to a custom so unreasonable and pernicious. And if there 
were no other evil existing in our ecclesiastical state than 
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this, namely, that a door is left open for the use of ex parte 
councils; it would be worth the while to call a convention 
of the Congregational ministers and churches of the State 
for the purpose of removing that enormous evil. And 
how easily might that evil be removed, by providing for an 
ecclesiastical council, to whom any appeal from the judg- 
ment of a church shall be made, and whose decision shall 
be final. In this way the right of appeal would be granted, 
and at the same time properly regulated ; the door would 
be shut against ex parte councils, and the authority and 
order of the churches effectually sustained. And who 
would not hail the day when the Congregational branch 
of the Christian church shall be brought into so happy 
a state ?* 

In the fourth place, there is a manifest defect in our 
present ecclesiastical state in regard to the fellowship and 
communion of the churches with one another. . 

Congregationalists in New England have from the be-- 
ginning professed to hold to an actual communion of par- 
ticular churches. And the several ways in which that 
communion is to be maintained are pointed out in the 
Platform, (see ch. 15.) Such fellowship among the 
churches plainly results from the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. Those passages of Scripture, which point 
out our relation and our duty to Christ’s church and to its 
members, are not to be limited to the particular congre- 
gation of Christians to which we happen to belong, but 
are to be considered as relating to all who are of the 
household of faith. We are to love and serve the disciples 
of Christ, wherever we find them, and to maintain com- 
munion with them as Christians. And if we are to hold 
communion with other churches, reason teaches that it 
must be on the condition that they are, in the judgment 
of charity, true churches of Christ, and that they walk in 
his commandments and ordinances. And this implies a 
mutual inspection and mutual responsibility. The duty 


* The Platform knows nothing of ex parte councils. It supposes that a 
proper council will always be had, and contemplates no other. How then, 


it may he asked have ex parte councils been brought in? They evidently / 


resulted from the circumstance that the provision in the Platform for eccle- 


siastical councils was not sufficiently definite, and the act of councils was not} 


made fival. As the whole subject of ecclesiastical councils was lefi at loose 
ends, it was natural that irregularities should be the consequence. 
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of such mutual inspection and responsibility was expressly 
and publicly acknowledged by our Puritan fathers. But 
is any thing like this known among our churches at the 
present day? Churches, which consider themselves in 
fellowship with one another, are, as well as their individual 
members, liable to depart from the faith and to violate 
the precepts of the gospel, and thus to injure the common 
cause of Christianity. When this is the case with any of 
our sister churches; can we look on with indifference, 
and treat them as though they were blameless? Do we 
not owe to such offending churches a plain and important 
duty? And do not they owe a plain.and important duty 
tous? What then shall be done? Shall we at once 
withhold fellowship from them, without taking any meas- 
ures to reclaim them, and without giving them a fair hear- 
ing? This would be contrary to the obvious dictate of 
candor and justice. 

The lamentable fact is, that, for many generations, the 
Congregational churches have almost entirely neglected 
the duties which they owe to each other. We have seen 
churches, with whom we were united in fellowship, de- 
parting from the faith and order of the gospel, sustaining 
heretical or immoral pastors, and neglecting to discipline 
offending members. But we have not dealt with them as 
we are required to do by our Platform, and_ by the com- 
mon principles of Christianity. And such has come to be 
the state of things among us, that no church ever thinks 
of exercising any watch and care over other churches ; 
and no church, however disorderly, expects to be admo- 
nished, or dealt with in any way whatever, by other 
churches. And if, in any case, we should call upon 
offending churches for satisfaction; would they feel them- 
selves under obligation to give us satisfaction? Or if we 
should admonish them, would they submit to our admoni- 
tion? Here we see the want of some more effectual. bond 
of union among our churches,—some definite plan of in- 
tercourse, according to which we can deal freely and 
faithfully with offending churches, and, when the case 
requires it, exclude them from our fellowship. There is 
no way to remove existing evils, or to prevent still greater, 
but by agreeing upon such a plan of intercourse and com- 
munion and matual responsibility among Congregational 
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churches. And what is there to hinder us from agreeing 
upon such a plan? The welfare of the churches demands 
it. Long experience has taught us how many evils result 
from the want of it. And we have a foundation for it, 
and all the elements of it, in our Platform, and in other 
recorded acts of our Puritan ancestors, But their princi- 
ples and acts have been neglected and forgotten... And. as 
there has been so little real intercourse and fellowship 
among the churches, the sentiment has become prevalent 
among them, that they are in no respect responsible to 
each other, or subject to each other’s fraternal supervision, 
and that any attempt to deal with other churches as offen- 
ders, whatever their offences might be, would be an-un- 
warrantable interference. It is easy to see how repugnant 
such a sentiment is to the principles of our Platform, and 
to the principles of the New ‘Testament. 

But so great is our inconsistency, that, how apostate 
soever any Congregational churches may be, and how ob- 
stinately soever they may refuse to answer our inquiries or 
listen to our complaints, we suffer them, in case of an ex- 
parte or a mutual council, to overrule our decisions and 
to violate our rights,—yea, to do much_ towards nullifying 
our authority in regard to the discipline of- offenders. 
How strange is all this! While we think other churches 
exempt from our supervision, we allow them, even those 
not worthy of our fellowship, to interfere with our most 
sacred rights and duties, and to undermine our peace. 

Why should we submit any longer to an evil so noto- 
rious and flagrant? What should hinder us from taking 
immediate and effectual measures to guard the Congrega- 
tional churches against so great an injury? Why should 
we not proceed at once to deliberate-on a subject in which 
we all have so deep an interest, and jointly tosettle a plan, 
according to which we can, without difficulty, inquire into 
the character and state of the churches connected with 
us, and can deal regularly with them, when the case re- 
quires it, in the way of Christian discipline, and can 
exclude from our fellowship, and from all agency in our 
ecclesiastical affairs, those that are essentially and. per- 
severingly corrupt. 

Fifthly. Congregationalists have widely departed from 
the principles and practices of our Puritan fathers with 
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respect to the assembling of the larger ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

Our Platform expressly provides for Synods, that is, 
assemblies consisting of ministers and delegates from 
churches,—acknowledging them to be from time to time, 
‘necessary to the well-being of the churches, for the 
establishment of truth and peace therein.” We have 
various clerical bodies, such as the Annual Convention of 
Congregational Ministers, the Pastoral Association, the 
General Association, and a large number of District Asso- 
ciations ;—all made up of ministers, exclusively of any 
representation from the churches. But we have no pro- 
vision for a Synod, or larger convention, into which dele- 
gates from the churches shall be admitted, as well as 
ministers. How can this be reconciled with the concern 
and the jealousy which we profess to feel, for the rights of 
the churches? Do we not expose ourselves to the charge 
of designing to augment the power and influence of the 
clergy, and to bring the churches under their sway? We 
frequently hear it said, that Prelacy, and Presbyterianism, 
and even the plan of Consociation interferes with the rights 
of the churches, and clothes the office bearers with a-dan- 
gerous authority. And yet, if we will but open our eyes, 
we shall see that, in some respects, we give more occasion 
for such a charge, than any other denomination of Chris- 
tians. The Consociation is not a clerical body. It is 
made up of ministers and delegates from the churches. 
Thus the churches, in the only practicable way, that is, 
by their representatives, are present, and have an agency 
in all ecclesiastical proceedings.—Presbyterianism also 
very scrupulously provides, that the churches shall be rep- 
_resented in all their ecclesiastical bodies, from the Church 
Session up to the General Assembly. And even Episco- 
palians in this country, have a lay delegation in their 
General Conventions, and in their Vestries. But Congre- 
gationalists in this Commonwealth, with all their dread 
of hierarchy, and all their jealousy for the rights of the 
churches, admit no laymen into any of their stated and 
more respectable assemblies. According to-present usage, 
though not according to the Platform, all the more general 
and important concerns of religion are managed by clerical 
bodies. Such an assumption of power by the ministry, 
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and such a marked exclusion of representatives of the 
churches from all the Jarger and more regular assemblies, 
would hardly be tolerated by any other denomination of 
Christians among us. Nor would. it. have been tolerated 
by our Puritan forefathers. But it is tolerated, and fre- 
quently advocated, by Congregationalists at the present 
day. An exception, however, ought to be made in favor 
of Congregationalists in Connecticut, and to some extent 
in the States of Maine, Vermont, New York and Ohio, 
and perhaps in some other parts. 

There are at the present time obvious and urgent 
reasons for a Convention of the Congregational ministers 
and churches of Massachusetts and other parts of New 
England; or, if not for a general convention, for a free 
consultation among them in some way. The disorders 
which prevail in our ecclesiastical concerns, and the de- 
fects in our present system of Church Government loudly 
call fora remedy. And how can we expect a remedy, 
unless we meet, or in some way join ourselves together for 
consultation and united action, and earnestly and perse- 
veringly aim at an improvement in’our ecclesiastical state. 
The wisdom and piety of Congregationalists as a body, 
must, in some way, be brought to bear upon our: present 
condition and our future prospects, or we can look for no 
diminution of existing evils, and no advance in our order 
and prosperity. Our Puritan fathers had a Synod in 
1648; another. in,)1662; another in 1679; another in 
1680. |. And:whenever any special dangers threatened the 
churches, and whenever there was an appearance of re- 
ligious declension, and a manifest cal] for reformation, the 
primitive Puritans in New England, ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the churches, assembled in a Synod, to de- 
liberate and pray, and to devise measures for the general 
good. But now, the bare mention of such a General 
Synod, as was often assembled in the days of our fore- 
fathers, would excite no small alarm, and would probably 
meet with no small resistance among Congregationalists. 
How far have we departed from the good way of our 
fathers! How far do we fall short of the united and 
watchful care which they exercised, and the efforts which 
they made, for the purity and prosperity of this branch of 
Christ’s kingdom ! . 
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Sixthly. We have departed from the way of our Puri- 
tan fathers in regard to the use of a creed, or confession 
of faith: In the days of our Congregational ancestors it 
was deemed essential to the interests of religion and to the 
union of the churches, to have a creed, exhibiting before 
the world what they believed to be the principles, both 
doctrinal and practical, of the Christian religion. Ac- 
cordingly in the Synod of the Elders and Messengers of — 
the churches in 1648, the following vote was unanimously 
passed ; namely: ‘‘ This Synod, having perused and con- 
sidered with much gladness of heart, and thankfulness to 
God, the Confession of Faith, published of late by the 
reverend assembly in England, (i. e the Westminster As- 
sembly,) do judge it to be very holy, orthodox, and judi- 
cious in all matters of faith, and do therefore freely and 
fully consent thereto, for the substance thereof. Only in 
those things which relate to church government and: dis- 
cipline we refer ourselves to the Platform of church disci- 
pline agreed upon by this present assembly.” Again, the 
Synod which met in 1680, say, ‘‘ This Synod consulted 
and considered of a Confession of Faith. That which 
was consented unto by the Elders and Messengers of the 
Congregational churches in England, who met at Savoy, 
—being for the most part, some small variations excepted, 
the same with that which was agreed upon first by the 
Assembly at. Westminster, and was approved of by the 
Synod at Cambridge in New England, 1648, and also by 
the General Assembly in Scotland,—was twice publicly 
read, examined, and approved of. We have chosen to 
express ourselves in the words of those reverend assem- 
blies, that so we might, not only with one heart, but with 
one mouth, glorify God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And fora long time the fathers and churches of New 
England were united in that Confession of Faith, and in 
the use of the Shorter Catechism ; and it will be seen by 
examining the records of the churches, that they did gen- 
erally make that Confession of Faith, or Catechism, or 
both, a part of their constitution as churches. But bow 
far are we removed from them in this respect! And _ yet, 
it is apprehended, that we are much farther removed from 
them in appearance, than in reality, and that we’ do not 
enjoy the benefits.of the union which really exists, and 
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which might be made to appear to the honor of God and 
the advancement of his cause, by a proper attention to the 
subject. 


Havibg considered the obvious defects in our present 
ecclesiastical system, and some of the evils consequent 
upon them, this: Committee, in pursuance of the general 
object of ‘their appointment, will proceed to inquire, 
whether there is any remedy,—and if any remedy is found, 
how it can be applied so- as to be made effectual. 

It is very manifest, that there can be no remedy for ex- 
isting evils, unless the Congregationalists in Massachusetts 
can be brought toa visible, covalaied; and practical agree- 
ment in regard to the leading principles of Church Gov- 
ernment. Is there then reason to believe, that there now 
is, or can be, such an agreement’? We have no doubt on 
this subject. We are confident, that a free interchange 
of thought among ministers and churches, joined with 
mutual kindness, candor and forbearance, with a hearty 
endeavor to agree, with a sincere readiness, for the sake 
of union, to yield to one another in minor points, and with 
the spirit of prayer, would, in due time, with the divine 
blessing, bring abont a substantial and practical harmony, 
which would be of inestimable value to the interests a 
religion. 

But it must be taken as a settled point, that there can 
be no prospect of union, except on the basis of our Plat- 
form. ~ For, although the Platform has been so generally 
neglected, and although various usages, not authorized by 
the Platform, have worked themselves into our ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs; there is still remaining among us a strong pre+ 
possession in favor of the fundamental principles Jaid down 
in the Platform. And we may be sure, that any scheme 
of church polity essentially at variance with those princi- 
ples, would meet with an invincible opposition from en- 
lightened and judicious Congregationalists. Nothing could 
qadided them to abandon the leading principles of their 
Platform, and to adopt another plan of government, essen-' 
tially different from that, in its stead. ‘The Platform of 
our Puritan fathers must then be the foundation of all our 
doings in regard to our ecclesiastical affairs. We can 
accomplish-nothing, and we ought to attempt nothing, on 
any other principle. 
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But it is equally evident, that there are in the Platform 
some particular provisions, of a subordinate character, 
which cannot, at the present day, be carried into practice, 
and some defects which it is important to supply. There 
are also some passages which are not sufficiently definite. 
And, generally, the matter is not arranged so distinctly, 
and in such lucid order, as a regard to convenience would 
lead us to desire. 

What we want is, a clear, definite, orderly statement of 
Congregational principles, and a system of rules for the 
management of our ecclesiastical affairs. We want a 
Manual of Discipline, neither too general, nor too particu- 
lar, and in all respects adapted to common use. A care- 
ful. revision of the’ Platform is then called for. And in 
this revision, the essential principles of the Platform should 
be preserved, and clearly presented to view. And in 
conformity with these principles, a digest of rules should 
be formed, which shall be a safe-and convenient directory 
in the management of Church Governoent. 

In the view of the Committee the following principles 
are contained or implied in the Cambridge Platform, or in 
other well known acts of our Puritan fathers. And in 
these principles, which constitute what may be regarded 
as the constitution of our churches, it is thought that 
Congregationalists will generally agree. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


1.. The Lord Jesus Christ is the Supreme Lawgiver 
and Ruler of the church. And no one has any rightful 
power or authority in the church, except what the Lord 
Jesus has given him in his word. Neither the church at 
large, nor any branch of it, can properly be held under 
obligation to submit or yield obedience to any ruler, civil 
or ecclesiastical, except in conformity with the instructions 
of the New Testament. 

2. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
our only infallrble rule in regard to the general constitu- 
tion and government of the church, as well as in regard 
to all other subjects. By this rule we. are to examine the 
opinions and_ practices of uninspired men, ancient and 
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modern. So far as any writings of human origin coincide 
with Scripture, or help us to understand its instructions, 
they are to be gratefully received. But whoever and 
whatever differs from the Bible, is to be rejected. In this 
respect, we differ from all those, who regard the writings 
of the early Christian fathers, the decisions of Councils or 
the judgment of any uninspired men, as constituting, in 
whole or in part, the rule of our faith, or as possessing 
any ultimate authority over our conscience, either as to 
the doctrines of religion, the worship of God, or the 
government of his church. 

3. Cambridge Platform, together with other writings 
and public acts of our Puritan fathers explanatory of the 
Platform, is to be recognized as exhibiting the essential 
principles of Congregationalists in regard to ecclesiastical 
polity. 

4. There is, according to the Scriptures, only one order 
in the gospel ministry. Ministers may indeed differ from 
each other as to knowledge, piety, and usefulness; and 
some of them may be intrusted with business of preémi- 
nent importance. But they are all equal in office. No 
one is invested with authority over others; and no one is 
subjected to the control of others. In this respect we 
differ from all the forms of Prelacy, and agree with the 
various forms of Presbyterianism. 

5. While the leading principles of Church Government 
are clearly made known in the word of God, and are to be 
received as the unalterable constitution of the church; 
the business of applying these general principles to dif- 
ferent cases, and framing by-laws for the. regulation of 
public worship and church discipline, belongs to the 
churches, and is to be executed according to their sober 
judgment and discretion, provided that they take care not 
to violate or neglect anything settled by the word of God. 
(See Platform ch. 1.) i 

6. A congregation or sogiety of Christians, bound to- 
gether by solemn covenant, maintaining the great truths 
of Christianity, and attending together to the public wor- 
ship of God and the administration of gospel ordinances, 
is a true and complete church of Christ, and has power — 
_ within itself to conduct its own concerns; and is under |} 
no subjection or responsibility to any other church, except 
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that which is mutual, and which is enjoined by the word 
of God a(t Peter, v. 5.) ‘* Yea, all of you be subject one 
to another.” 

7. It belongs, of right, to the individual members of 
every church to choose their own Pastor, to discipline 
offenders, and to transact all other business appertaining 
to them asa particular church. When regularly assem- 
bled, they are to deliberate and act, and by a majority of 
votes to decide every question which properly comes bes 
fore them. 

8. Congregational churches, though they are on an 
equal footing, no one having dominion over others, are not 
separate and independent bodies, but sustain a hbiaesl re- 
lation, as servants of the same Lard; and branches of the 
same spiritual kingdom, and are bound to maintain Chris« 
tian fellowship with each other, to watch over each other 
in love and faithfulness, and to do all in their power to 
protect each other’s rights, to encourage each other in the 
discharge of duty, and in all proper ways to promote each 
other’s peace and prosperity. (See Platform ch. 15, Up- 
ham’s Ratio Dis. pp. 37, 43, 174-6, and 2U6.) 

9. In order that tha fellowship existing among the 
churches may effectually accomplish its objects, it is im- 
portant that the churches should agree upon a definite 
plan of intercourse, and should determine in what manner 
they are to watch over each other, in what respects they 
are responsible to each other, and in what ways they are 
to protect each other’s rights, and promote each other’s 
welfare ;—and also what shall be the conditions of their 
fellowship, and when and how it shall be ended. 

10. As the community of churches is interested in the 
character and influence of gospel ministers ; every minister 
is to be considered as_ having a real and responsible rela- 
tion not only to the church of which he is a Pastor, but to 
other churches and ministers. Accordingly, either the 
members of his own church, or the members or Pastors of 
other churches with which they are particularly joined 
in fellowship, may, in the manner agreed upon, prefer a 
charge against him before an ecclesiastical body. 

The ministers of each association, with the churches 
under their pastoral care, or such of them as may deem it 
proper to act in the case, shall make definite provision for 
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the calling of an ecclesiastical council, whenever there 
shall be occasion for it within their bounds, and shall de- 
termine beforehand, in what way the council shall be con- 
stituted :—that is, they shall determine among themselves, 
whether the ecclesiastical council, for which there shall 
be occasion within their limits, shall consist of the minis- 
ters and churches belonging to that particular association; 
or whether the parties wishing for a council, shall, at the 
time, choose those who shall constitute the council, as 
they please, without being restricted to the association. 
And if they shall prefer this last method, they shall de- 
termine what shall be the character of the ministers and 
churches that shall be eligible as members of the council, 
and within what bounds they shall reside.* 

12. Any member of a church who has been censured 
for an offence, shall have the right of appeal to the coancil 
previously provided by the churches connected together in 
the vicinity, the church to which such member belongs 
having agreed to such provision. And the judgment of 
said council shall be final, unless upon a farther conside- 
ration of the subject, the church or the council shall judge 
proper that the case should be reviewed. And if the case 
is to be reviewed, the same council shall review it either 
by themselves, or in connection with such other members 


* On this point, the question will be, whether ajl sorts of ministers and 
churches shall be eligible. And if the choice is confined to the Congrega- 
tional order, it will still be a question, whether the parties shal! have hberty 
to choose any who are called Congregationalists ;—i. e. Unitariaus. Univer- 
salists, Perfectionists, Millerites, Come-outers, etc., as well as those who ad- 
here to the faith and order of our Puritan fathers, and are in fellowsbip with 
‘the churches with whieh the parties are connected ;—and also whether they 
shall have liberty to select men from any part of the United States, or be 
confined within specified limits. 

Here will be the proper place for considering the expediency, in all ordi- 
nary cases, of carrying appeals and other ecclesiastical business requiring 
a council,-te a council consisting of those neighboring ministers and churches 
who are more intimately connected, and are likely to have a more perfect knowl- 
edge of circumstances, und are accustomed to act together, and in whom the 
public have special confidence, rather than to a council made up of those who 
live ata distance, aud who are not accustomed to act together, and who 
cannot easily obtain a sufficient knowledge of circumstances. 

Should it be agreed that a minister shal] be amenable to the ecclesiastical 
body that ordains him, there would be an obvious advantage in making that 
ecclesiastical body consist of the ministers and churches connected together 
- in the association; as this arrangeinent would render it practicable and con- 
venient for the council to assemble, whenever the occasion should require. 
And such an ecclesiastical council would ordinarily be much more likely to 
come to a just result, than a body collected from a distance. 
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as the church shall see proper to add. And the result of 
such second trial shall always be final, admitting of no 
appeal. abide 

13. The council provided for by agreement of ministers 
and churches in the manner described in article 11th, and 
made mutual by such agreement, shall be the proper eccle- 
siastical body to receive any complaint against any minis- 
ter belonging to the association, and to act upon such 
complaint in the way of acquitting or finding guilty, sus- 
taining, suspending, or deposing, as in their judgment the 
case shall require. And the same council shall receive 
and act upon any complaint against any church belonging 
to the body. 

14. Any minister or church censured by a council, 
constituted as aforesaid, shall, if it be properly requested 
within four weeks, have the right of a second trial, 
by the same council, with the addition of such other 
ministers and delegates as the said minister or church and 
the said council shall agree upon,—the number of such 
additional members never to exceed the number previously 
belonging to the council. [Or if the said minister or 
church shall deem it expedient, the second trial shall be 
by a new council constituted for the purpose, and made 
up of such ministers and churches as shall be chosen by 
the said minister or church and said first council.] And 
no minister or church shall be allowed to appeal from 
the decision of the second conncil here provided. 

15. Synods, duly assembled, and rightly - proceeding 
according to the Scriptures, are an ordinance of God. 
And it belongeth unto Synods and councils to determine 
controversies of faith and cases of conscience; to clear 
from the Scriptures directions for the worship of God and, 
the government of the church; to bear testimony against 
mal-administration and corruption in any particular 
church, and to take proper measures for the reformation 
thereof.* (See Platform, ch. 15, Sec. 1 and 4.) 


The plan of Ecerestastican Councits, here summa- 


rily stated, possesses, we think, several important advan- 
tages. 


%* Synods, or larger councils, here spoken of nearly in the words of the 
Platlorm, are ecclesiastical bodies, constituted of Pastors and Delegates of 
churches ina Siate, or some large extent of country, and assembled for the 
purpose of consulting the more general interests of the churches. 
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1. It provides for a regular ecclesiastical council by a 
previous agreement, voluntarily entered into by the churches, 
instead of leaving it to be chosen, as is now done, by two 
parties in the midst of strife, and chosen by each party 
with a view to its own particular ends. An ecclesiastical 
council, definitely provided for by a previous and settled 
agreement of all concerned, is far more likely to be impar- 
tial, than if constituted in the other way ;—just as our 
regular courts of justice, provided by our Constitution and 
laws for the trial of criminals, are more likely to be impar- 
tial and just, than a court, formed for each particular case, 
one half of it being chosen by the criminal himself. A 
time of heat and contention is, in every point of view, ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable for selecting an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil. But what can be more evidently contrary to every 
principle of justice and propriety, than to give an offender, 
who has been regularly tried and cut off by a church, the 
right to choose one half of the council to which he appeals, 
and to choose such men, if such can be found, as will 
have a partiality in his favor. 

2. On the plan above recommended, offences and other 
difficulties would be easily disposed of. Suppose a man, 
under church censure, complains of being injured, and 
wishes to appeal to a council. An appeal is allowed. The 
churches, conscious of their liability to mistake, have al- 
ready, by their joint and voluntary act, made provision for 
an impartial council to review their proceedings. ‘The 
man under censure, has also, as a member of the church, 
agreed upon the same council, and of course has no chance 
to look up men who will be partial to his cause. The 
council is well known beforehand, and meets in circum- 
stances most favorable to impartial justice, and most suited 
to produce a proper feeling of responsibility ; and of course 


its acts are most likely to be unprejudiced and upright—= — 


Or suppose a minister offends. Here is a council, which 
he himself helped to provide before he committed the of- 
fence, and to which a complaint against him may be pre- 
sented by his own church, or by any minister or church in 
the association. — Or suppose one of the associated churches 
is chargeable with disorder or heresy. Here is a council 
which that same offending church helped to provide, and 
to which the complaint is to be made. The same as to 
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{ ordinations and dismissions of ministers, and all other 
' ecclesiastical business. In every case, we should have 
the advantage of a council already provided. 

3. Such a previous provision for a regular and impar- 
tial council would have a tendency to prevent the troubles 
which come upon the churches from the frequent and 
groundless appeals which are made from their decisions. 
Men, proved guilty of offences, and under just censure 
from the church, would have no prospect of relief or coun- 
tenance from such a council, and would therefore be disin- 
clined to make an appeal, and would deem it best to sub- 
mit quietly to the faithful discipline of the church. It is 
clear that unreasonable and groundless appeals will be 
discouraged, in proportion as the council that is to try ap- 
peals, is known to be independent and impartial, and to 
be guarded against all temptations to prejudice and per- 
sonal favor. 

4. Such a regular and definite provision for assembling 
a council would operate as a powerful encouragement to 
the churches to proceed fearlessly in the exercise of faith- 
ful discipline towards offenders,—as they would be fully 
persuaded that a council, constituted on such principles, 
and seeking the welfare of Christ’s kingdom, would be far 
from doing any thing to nullify their righteous acts, and 
would defend and sustain them in the proper exercise of 
their inherent rights, and in the discharge of their appro- 
priate duties. Mt 

5. Ministers and churches, thus recognizing their re- 
sponsibility to each other in the Lord, and agreeing before- 
hand to a common and impartial tribunal, would have an 
additional motive to Christian vigilance and circumspec- 
tion. Why should not a mutual accountableness and a> 
mutual watch and care be as necessary and as useful to 
ministers, as to private Christians,—to churches, as to in- 
dividual members of churches ? 

6. The plan proposed would have the effect to bring all 
matters in debate to a seasonable and final issue, and thus 
to prevent the hurtful consequences of long continued 
strife. The acts of the council provided, would ordina- 
rily be decisive. And in the cases where an appeal to 
another ecclesiastical body is admitted, that body is defi- 
nitely pointed out, and its decision is made final. 
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If the final act of an ecclesiastical council should be 
considered and treated only as advice, and the parties con- \ 
cerned be at liberty to comply with it or not; the door 
would be left open for continued difficulty and strife. A 
church would often be just as much divided as before, and — 
would have just as much occasion for a second and a third 
council, as for the first. There seems to be no other way 
of terminating controversy and strife, so sure, as by mak- 
ing the decision of the ecclesiastical court to which the { 
appeal is made, final. — i 

No objection can be urged against the proposed plan of 
an ecclesiastical council, as not being a mutual council, 
seeing that all the parties concerned are supposed to have 
consented to it and provided it as the proper mutual coun- 
cil to be resorted to, whenever there shall be occasion for 
a council. 

Least of all can it be objected, that the plan proposed 
would interfere with the inherent rights of the churches, 
and injure their prosperity. At present, our churches 
have nosure way of defending their rights,—no way, with- 
out the danger of interference from others, of going through 
with the business of disciplining an offender, or of bringing 
any difficulties arising within them, to a peaceful and final 
settlement. ‘The plan above described, is primarily de- . 
signed for the defence of the essential rights and interests 
of the churches, and is obviously adapted to this purpose. 
And unless some plan of this nature is introduced, the | 
professed fellowship and communion of the churches is 
little more than a name, and the principle of brotherly 
love, which is so preéminently important, will-fail of secur- 
ing its appropriate benefits. 

The condition of our Congregational churches seems to 
be, in some respects, like the cendition of the thirteen 
States, after the close of our revolutionary war. The con- 
federation, which had been adopted and acted upon, had 
not been brought into a sufficiently definite form, and 
could not be carried out into the desired results. The 
States were struggling between a separate, independent 
existence, and a well-defined and efficient confederation. | 
Of course they failed of securing the full benefits of union. ' 
It was in these circumstances, that the convention of rep- 
resentatives from the different States met in Philadelphia 
in 1757, and formed our Federal Constitution. 
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Our churches, which now have a nominal fellowship, 
should adopt a constitution, which will give them a real 
and profitable fellowship ;—a constitution, or plan of ec- 
clesiastical polity, which will secure to ministers and 
churches the free exercise of their sacred rights, and will 
direct them how to assist each other in preventing or re- 
moving disorders, and in promoting the common welfare. 

If things are suffered to remain as they are, the evils 
resulting from the present imperfect organization of our 
churches, will undoubtedly increase, and other denomina- 
tions, that have a regular and efficient government, will 
make our loss their gain. Those who love order, will go 
where they can find order; and will naturally join them- 
selves to a denomination that has a regular and energetic 
government. Even if that denomination is not entirely 
what they would wish it to be, they will give it the prefe- 
rence, because it has an orderly and efficient government. 
They may regret its faults; but they will regard them all 
as of less consequence, than the one great fault of Con- 
gregationalists, that they have no definite and efficient form 
of government. 

In present circumstances, Congregationalism must be 
expected to undergo a rigorous examination. We aresur- 
rounded by various denominations, whose zeal to advance 
themselves will prompt them to search out whatever is 
faulty or imperfect in our organization. Every thing 
wrong,—every thing defective in our system, will be ani- 
madverted upon, if not magnified, for the sake of advanc- 
ing the interests of rival sects. If we are irregular or di- 
vided, they will turn our irregularities and divisions to their 
own advantage. The essential principles of Congrega- 
tionalism have no occasion to shrink from scrutiny. In 
many respects we agree with other branches of Protestant 
Christendom ; and in some respects we difier from them. 
But we are aware of no reason why we should wish to 
avoid a careful comparison between them and ourselves. 
We have no fear that the most thorougtr sifting and weigh- 
ing of the principles which really belong to the system of 
Congregationalism, would be otherwise than advantageous 
to that system. What we think necessary is, that the 
genuine principles of our denomination should be definite- 
ly stated, and arranged in proper order, and that ministers 
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and churches should unitedly adopt them, and conform 
to them. ‘The more extensive, entire and visible the 
union, the better. The form of government adopted 
by other denominations is substantially the same in every 
part of the country, and nearly the same in different 
countries. And this circumstance operates greatly to their 
credit in the public view, and to the promotion of their 
respective interests. Now what a dishonor must it be to 
Congregationalists, and what an injury to their cause, if 
they remain unorganized and divided, or if, on their at- 
tempting to come to a fair and harmonious understanding 
of their principles, it should be found that instead of har- 
mony, there is discord ;—that some hold to one scheme of 
government, and some to another; that there is no com- 
mon bond of union; and that the differences among Con- 
gregationalists are quite as great, as the differences between 
them and several other denominations. 


A MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


1. The essential principles of church government are 
all found in the word of God, and are intended to be per- 
petual. And it is not left in the power of man, in any 
way whatever to alter them. 2: 

2. Besides these essentials, there are necessary circum- 
stantials, as that of time, place, &c., which are left to be 
ordered by the sober judgment of Christians ; though nat 
in such a way, as to allow men to thrust. their own inven- 
tions upon the church. They are to be guarded by gene- 
ral limitations—in that they must be done decently and in 
order, and to edification.’ 


1 Acts xv. 28; Matt. xv. 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 40, 


CHAPTER II. 
NATURE OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The church of Christ embraces all those that are 
effectually called, and renewed in the spirit of their minds; 
all that have died in faith, and all real Christians now 
living, and all who shall hereafter live upon earth. 

2. The visible church embraces the whole number of 
those, who maintain a profession of faith, in connection 
with true churches of Christ. 

3. A single church consists of a company of visible 
Christians,' united into one body by a covenant, for main- 
taining the worship of God, the ordinances of Christ’s 
house, and mutual Christian’ fellowship. And it is a dis- 
tinctive feature of a Congregational church, that its mem- 
bers both claim and exercise the right of disciplining 
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offenders, and transacting all the business pertaining to its 
own interests as a particular church. . 

4. If churches orderly constituted, afterwards degene- 
rate and grow corrupt by neglect of discipline, their de- 
generacy does not immediately dissolve their being as a 
church.* 


® hb Cor. i..2. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHURCH MEMBERS. 


1. The members of a church are such, as are called to 
be saints—such as make a credible profession of faith and 
repentance, and live according to such a profession. 

2. The number of persons in a church ought not 
ordinarily to be more than can conveniently meet for 
worship in one place. And in conformity with this prin- 
ciple, Christ and his apostles appointed no ordinary officers 
in the church, but those charged with the care of particu- 
lar congregations. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FORM OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


1. Those who are qualified to be members of a church, 
do not constitute a church, before they are properly orga- 
nized into a visible body. 

2. The instrument by which individual believers are 
constituted one body in achurch, are a confession of faitht 
in Christ, and in the principles of his gospel ; and a cove- 
nant, wherein they mutually agree to give themselves up 
to the Lord, and unitedly to observe his ordinances, 


* For proof, recur to the churches in Corinth, Galatia, Pergamos and 
Thyatyra. wi 

¢ This confession of faith should be fall and explicit enough, to convey the 
sum of the Christian doctrines, clearly distinguished from their opposites. 
Ifa more explicit formulary of faith is now required, than was required in 
the days of the apostles, it is because so many methods of evasion have been 
invented, that it now requires more words to give an intelligible and sure 
expression of the same thing, and because the temptations to a false profes- 
sion-are increased. ; - wih A 

A Christian profession, according to the gospel, is a profession of fuith, or 
of one’s belief of the truths of the gospel. Heb. x. 23. _ It is a profession of 
obedience or subjection to the gospel ; 2 Cor. ix. 13. It is a_profession of 
godliness; 1 Tim. ii. 10. And it is a profession of the name of Christ; and 
of his bearing to us all the relations and offices which his name imports. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CHURCH OFFICERS. 


1. The Lord Jesus Christ is the supreme Head and 
Ruler of the church, and no one has any lawful authority 
in the church, except that which he has received from 
Christ. 

2. Though achurch may exist without officers, yet offi- 
cers are necessary to its well being and its complete action, 
as a church. 

3. The extraordinary officers, which Christ appointed 
for the first planting of the church, ceased when their 
work wasdone. So that the Scripture gives no directions 
about the choice and duties of apostles, prophets and 
evangelists, as it does about those of elders, or bishops. 
Hence there is now but one order of ministers in the 
church ; called in Scripture elders, or bishops. 


Elder or Bishop. 

4. The office of an elder, or bishop, embraces both the 
duties of a pastor of the flock, and of a ruler in the church, 

5. ‘The duties of an elder or bishop, as a pastor, con- 
sists in the preaching of the word, the administration of 
divine ordinances, a superintendence, and, as far as may 
be, a personal execution of the subordinate forms of spirit- 
ual instruction, visiting the people, especially the sick and 
the afflicted, and extending a general watch and care 
over the spiritual concerns of the flock. 

6. The duties of an elder, or bishop, as a ruler, are— 
to preside in all the meetings of the church, and in all the 
affairs of discipline ; and in concurrence with the vote of 
the brotherhood, to admit and exclude members, to call 
meetings of the church, when he judges proper, or when 
he is requested so to do by any three members, or by such 
a number as the church may have determined upon by a 
previous rule ;—to see that all matters of discipline. are 
presented in due form, and conducted in an equitable man- 
ner, and to execute the sentence of the church, whether of 
admonition or excommunication.* 


* Mr. Cotton, in his “ Keys,” says— In the handling of an offence before 
the church, the elders have authority both jus dicere, and sententiam ferre, 
When the offence appears truly scandalous, the elders have power from God, 
to inform the church, what the law, or rule, and will of Christ is, for the 
censure of such an offence. And when the church discerns the same, and 
hath no jast exception against it, but consenteth thereto; itis a further act 
of the elder’s power, to give sentence against the offender.” 
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7. Although, in acts of discipline, the pastor exercises 
an authority co-ordinate, in some sense, with that of the 
brotherhood ; he has not the power of a veto upon the ac- 
tion of a majority of the church, where the process has 
been orderly conducted. But, like a judge in a court, he 
is the official expounder of the law, and the guide of the 
modes of procedure. And if the church do injustice to 
either party, by grossly irregular proceedings, -he may 
suspend their action,—subject of course to an appeal to 
a council. But mnasmuch as the serious and deliberate 
act of the church is to be regarded as an expression of 
the divine will, and as invested with divine authority, 
if that act resulted from a regular and fair process ; it 
is the official duty of the pastor to carry their sentence 
into execution, though it may not coincide with his private 
judgment. 

8. No one can be regarded as a pastor, who is not regu- 
larly installed over a church; but as an evangelist or 
preacher he may occupy the pulpit by agreement with the 
‘church and congregation ; and if an ordained minister, he 
may administer the ordinances ; but as he sustains not the 
relations, so neither can he assume the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the pastoral office. 

9. It is the right and duty of the pastor, to occupy his 
own pulpit to the exclusion of all other persons, whom he 
shall judge it proper to exclude, whether on the Sabbath 
or other days of the week ; and such are his responsibili- 
ties to the great Head of the church, that no man or 
body of mencan rightfully attempt to control hisexchanges, 
or introduce any person to his pulpit, without his consent. 

10. As the office of pastor, bishop or elder is of divine 
appointment, an itinerant or changing ministry cannot 
be substituted in its place, without serious detriment to 
the interests of religion ; and the practice of some churches 
in frequently changing their pastors, and even providing 
beforehand for such change, is highly injurious and de- 
structive in its tendency. 


Deacons. 


11. The other officers of the church are deacons; whose 
duty is to receive the gifts, and keep the treasury of the- 
church; to have the general superintendence of its tem- 
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poral affairs; to preside in the church when the pastor is 
absent; and, in the way of assisting the pastor, and under 
his direction, to perform any other service, proper for lay- 
men, which the welfare of the church shall at any time 
require. 

Standing Committee. 


12. It is fit and proper, whenever deemed expedient, 
that a church should appoint a standing committee, to co- 
operate with the pastor and deacons in superintending 
and promoting the interests of the church, and making 
report, from time to time, of their doings, to the church. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


1. Accall to the ministry is either immediate, as was 
that of the apostles ; or mediate through the church, as is 
that of ordinary pastors. 

2. Whereas it is required of us, to lay hands suddenly 
on no man, and to see that those introduced into the office 
be of good report; it is important that before any are or- 
dained to the ministry, there should be a satisfactory pro- 
bation of their gifts and qualifications, 


Licensure. 


3. It is among the powers granted to the churches, to 
call into exercise the gifts of such men, as may be deemed 
qualified, by moral and religious character, regular church 
standing, and literary and theological attainments, to preach 
the gospel, as candidates for the holy ministry. That this 
may be done orderly and wisely, examination and license 
of such candidates should be made by the pastors, bishops 
or elders, in their associated capacity. 

4. Persons to be ordained to the pastoral office, are first 
to be called by the major vote of the church to which they 
are to minister. And it is only by its own choice, that a 
church can be made subject to the ministry of any one, as 
its pastor. 

__5. And as it belongs to the church, to elect their min- 
ister, so they may in a regular way, and for a sufficient 
reason, procure his removal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 


1. Ministers are to be chosen by the church, and to be 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
This ordination is a public consecration of a man to the 
work of the ministry, an admission of him into the order 
of elders or bishops, and a solemn putting of him into his 
place and office, as pastor of the church, like the install- 
ing of a magistrate. 

2. It is not according to the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, nor would it tend to promote the interests of | 
religion, for men, except those who are destined to mis- 
sionary service, to be ordained at large, or, without a par- | 
ticular pastoral charge. 

3. When men are to be sent forth as Christian mission- 
aries, the society or the churches that send them, may 
properly call a council of ministers and delegates from 
churches ; and such council, being satisfied as to the quali- 
fications of those who are candidates for missionary service, 
and as to the propriety of sending them forth, may ordain 
them and set them apart to their work as missionaries, by 
the Jaying on of hands, and other services appropriate to 
an ordination. See Acts xii. 1-3. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


1. A company of believers, united in a church by a 
covenant, even before they have officers, have such powers, 
as are necessary to maintain their confederate existence, 
and to complete their organization by introducing proper 
officers. 

2. Where it can be conveniently done, it would tend to 
order and edification, if in meetings of a church for the 
choice of a minister, the pastor of a neighboring church 
should be invited to preside. 

3. A church is not a simple independency ; inasmuch 
as it is subject to the authority of its king and sovereign, 
who has given laws which must regulate and control the 
acts of the brotherhood; and inasmuch as Christ commits 
to his ministers certain offices and duties, concurrent with 
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the action of the church, but not to be controlled by it. 
And furthermore as there is a community of interests 
among the churches, so that irregular conduct in one is 
an injury to all; there should be among them mutual 
checks, which shall modify the action of each particular 
church. 

4. It shall be regarded as the duty of all the Congre- 
gational churches and ministers to maintain a cordial and 
actual fellowship with each other ; and particularly, in case 
any church shall, in accordance with established rules, 
excommunicate a member, or in case any regular Council 
shall depose a minister from his office, it shall be deemed 
the duty of all Congregational ministers and churches in 
their treatment of said excommunicated member or de- 
posed minister, to carry into effect the sentence of said 
church or council. And in general, it shall be obligatory 
upon all Congregational ministers and churches to sustain 
and encourage each other in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, and to do what in them lies, to give effica- 
cy to each other’s regular ecclesiastical acts. 

5. It is one of the principles of Congregationalists, to 
cultivate the spirit of Christian candor and charity, and to 
maintain cordial fellowship and free communion with other 
denominations, who hold- the essential truths of the reve- 
lation and give evidence that they belong to Christ’s spir- 
itual kingdom, however different from them in regard to 
the mode of church government, or the particular manner 
of observing the ordinances of the gospel. 

6. ‘The church has, in itself, power to choose its own 
officers, to establish its own by-laws, to admit and dismiss 
members; to admonish, suspend and excommunicate ; to 
restore penitents ; and to transact all other business, apper- 
taining to its own peculiar interests. 

7. A pastor being by office both teacher and ruler; the 
legitimate freedom of the church is not to be understood 
as interfering with his authority, any more than freedom in 
civil society interferes with the authority of its rulers.* 


* Mr. Cotton in his “* Keys,” thus illustrates the harmony between the au- 
thority of ministers, and the power and privilege of the brotherhood, 

Objection. ‘If elders have all this power, to exercise all these acts of 
tule, partly over the private members. and partly over the whole church ; 
how shall they be called the servants of the church.” 

Answer. “ The elders are to be both servants and rulers of the church, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAINTENANCE OF THE MINISTRY. 


1. A sufficient maintenance is due to those who devote 
themselves wholly to the work of the ministry... And he 
that is taught should communicate in all good things to 
those who teach.! 

2. This maintenance is not a matter of gift or alms; 
but the people are clearly bound in duty to render it, as a 
just debt.? 

3. Not only members of churches, but all who are 
taught in word, are in duty bound to contribute to the sup- 
port of the teacher; although it is more especially the 
duty of the church to see that such support is provided.® 

4. If any member of the church refuses to contribute 
his proportion, according to the rule adopted by the church, 
for the support of the ministry, that refusal should. be 
counted a breach of his obligation, and a just ground for 
discipline.‘ 

1 1 Cor. ix. 9-14: Matt. x. 9,10: 1 Tim. v. 18: Gal. vi.6: Gen. xlvii. 22. 
2 Rom. xv. 27: 1 Cor. ix 11-14: Num. xviii. 21: Deut. xii. 19. 


3 Gal. vi. 6: Neh. xiii. 10-12: 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14: 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
4 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 22: Mal. ill. ¥, 


CHAPTER X. 
ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


1. Before members are admitted to the church, satis- 
factory evidence should be had, by examination and other 
means, of their having been renewed in heart by the di- 
vine Spirit. 

2. After examination, and before admission to the 
church, the candidate should stand propounded for a rea- 
sonable time, to give all the members an opportunity to 
bring objections, if they have any, to his admission. 


and both of them may stand well together. For their rule is not lordly, as 
if they ruled of themsrives, or for themselves; but stewardly aud ministerial, 
as ruling the church from Christ, and also from their call 5 and withal ruling 
the church for Christ, and for the church, even for their spiriinal good, A 
queen may call her servants, ber mariwers, to pilot aud conduct ber over the 
sea to such a haven; yet, they heing called by her to such an office, she 
must wot rule them in steering thei course, bat must submit herself to be 
ruled by them, till they have brought her to her desired haven. So is the 


case between the church and her elders.” 


4 * 
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3. Members of churches changing the place of their 
residence, ought to join a church in their new location as 
soon as the ‘providence of God may permit; and, unless 
for special reasons satisfactory to the church, it shall not 
be deemed proper for such persons to remain disconnected 
from the church over one year. 

4. As the complete fellowship of Congregational church- 
es implies that they shall ordinarily acknowledge the va- 
lidity of each other’s regular acts, itis proper that any 
church should receive into fellowship members of other 
churches on the ground of the customary dismission and 
recommendation, unless doubts exist in regard to the qual- 
ifications of such members. But if such doubts exist, it 
is the duty of the church to suspend action on the subject, 
till, by examination or in other ways, they obtain satisfac- 
tion. 

5. It shall be the duty of a church to extend a faithful 
watch and care over its non-resident members. And if 
any church is acquainted with delinquencies in. members 
of other churches, seasonable information of such delin- 
quencies should be given to those churches. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DISMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


1, Church members may not dissolve their relation to 
the church to which they belong, without just and weighty 
reasons. But in case of difference of judgment between 
them and the church, recourse shall be had toa regular 
ecclesiastical council. 

2. It is manifestly unlawful and sinful to separate from 
a church, through a contempt for the pastor or brethren, 
or an unwillingness to bear a just proportion of the burden 
of supporting the ordinances, or through a desire of greater 
liberties than are allowed by the church and the word of 
God, or through a spirit of contention and schism, or 
because evils exist in the church which demand meekness 
and forbearance that they may be healed. 


1 2 Tim. iv. 10: Rom. xvi 17: J : Gal. vi. 1,2: : 
Col. iii, 13: Prov. vi. 16% 1 Cor. i. in ipl epi eng! a 
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CHAPTER XII. : 


DISCIPLINE. 


1. The object of discipline is, the benefit of offending 
members, the removal of scandals, and the purity and 
edification of the church. 

2. As far as the offender is concerned, the first object 
of discipline should be, to restore him to a proper spirit. 
The end of discipline is secured, as soon as he gives a 
suitable manifestation of such a spirit; and hence all the 
steps taken with him, should be characterized by meek- 
ness and love. But if all the efforts made for this purpose, 
fail, he should be excommunicated. 

3. Any thing in the principles or practice of a church 
member, which is plainly contrary to the word of God,— 
any thing which is a serious injury to his example, and to 
the spiritual edification of others, is a just ground for dis- 
cipline. And nothing should be treated as a disciplinable 
offence, which is not a manifest violation of some moral 
precept found in the Scriptures. 

4. It is the duty of individual members of the church, 
kindly to deal with their brethren, in relation to many 
minor faults of character, which ought not to be brought 
before the church. 

5. None may withdraw from the communion of the 
church, on the ground of private prejudice or objection 
against any brother or sister; though all are bound, in 
every proper way, to seek the removal of such prejudice 
or objection. 

6. Offences are either private or public. Private offen- 
ces are those committed against an individual, or those 
which are known only to a few, and-which are of such a 
nature, that satisfaction rendered to the individuals offend- 
ed, or privy to the offence, would heal the scandal occa- 
sioned by it, and leave no occasion for the action of th 
church. 

7. Where a private offence has been committed, no 
complaint should be made to the church, till the means 
prescribed in Matthew xviii, for privately reclaiming the 
offender, shall have been used in vain. : 

&: A public offence is attended with such circum- 
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stances, that no private confession or satisfaction can heal 
the wound occasioned by it. 

9. However gross an offence may be, it is not to be 
made a subject of discipline, before the church, unless it 
can be proved by suitable evidence. 

10. When any person is charged with an offence, not 
by individuals coming forward as accusers, but by general 
rumor ; the previous steps prescribed for private offences 
are not necessary. But in order to justify the action of the 
church in such a case, the rumor must specify some par- 
ticular sin or sins; it must be widely spread, and generally 
credited,—not transient, but of some continuance ; and 
must be accompanied with strong evidence of its truth. 

Il. The following rule has been adopted by the min- 
isters and churches in Connecticut, and has been acted 
upon by some churches in Massachusetts, and elsewhere. 
It is presented here for the consideration of ministers and 
churches. 

‘It may sometimes come to pass, that a church mem- 
ber, not otherwise scandalous, may fully withdraw and 
divide himself from the communion of the church to which 
he belongs. In which case, when all due means for re- 
ducing him prove insufficient, he having thereby cut him- 
self off from that church’s communion, the church may 
justly esteem and declare itself discharged of any further 
inspection over him.” We should prefer the following as a 
substitute for the closing part of the rule, i. e., “ the church 
may justly withdraw fellowship from him, and esteem and 
declare itself discharged of any further watch and care 
over him.” This would make it a mild form of excom- 
munication. 

12. Any member of the church, who is charged with im- 
moral conduct shall be regarded as innocent till he is proved 
to be guilty. And if any one charges a church member 
with immorality, but is not able to support the charge by 
any proper and satisfactory evidence, he shall be deemed 
guilty of false accusation, and shall answer to the church 
for his offence; the church taking care to judge of the 


degree of the offence from all the circumstances of the 
case. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PROCESS OF DISCIPLINE. 


1. An offence may be brought before a church, either ; 
by the complaint of individual members, or by common! 
fame. ; 

2. In order that a church may enter upon the conside- 
ration of an offence, it is indispensable, that the charges 
have been regularly presented, and the accused have had 
a copy of each charge, and have been cited to appear, at 
least a fortnight before the time of the meeting. 

3. In exhibiting the charges, the times, places and cir- 
cumstances should as far as practicable be stated, that the 
accused may be better able to meet them. 

4. If the accused refuses to obey the first citation, he 
shall be cited a second time; and if he still refuse, the 
church may either proceed to an examination of the case, 
without his presence, and give sentence upon that, or they 
may suspend him from communion, and finally excommu- 
nicate him, for his contumacy. 

5. The trial of a member should be fair and impartial; 
and the witnesses should be examined in presence of the 
accused ; and he should be permitted to ask any questions 
tending to his own exculpation. 

6. The judgment shall be regularly recorded, and a copy 
allowed to the accused. If the charges against him are 
sustained, and he refuses to confess his guilt, and to mani- 
fest a spirit satisfactory to the church, they shall then pro- 
ceed to admonish, suspend, or excommunicate him, as 
the degree of criminality may require. 

7. In case of a remarkably gross and shocking offence, 
which is manifest to all, and not denied by the accused, 
and when the character of the church would suffer by de- 
lay of sentence; a more summary process may be used. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WITNESSES. 

1. Any person, in order to be a competent witness, must 
be of proper age, and of mental capacity sufficient to un- 
derstand the subject of which he testifies ;—he must not 
stand in any near relatiow to the party that cites him ; 
and he must be of good moral character. 
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2. Either of the parties has a right to challenge wit- 
nesses for a sufficient cause ; and the church should can- 
didly consider and decide upon any exceptions taken. 

3. The testimony of more than one witness is always 
necessary, to establish a charge against an elder or bishop. 
(1 Tim. v. 18.) And this rule should hold good in the case 
of private members, when the previous character of the 
accused’ is ground of presumption that his denial of the 
charge is as credible, as the witness’s affirmation of it. 
Yet if several credible witnesses bear testimony to several 
similar acts, belonging to the same general charge, the 
crime may be considered as proved. 

4. No witness, who is afterwards to be examined, shall 
be present during the examination of another witness, on 
the same case. 

5. The church may allow oaths to be administered to 
the witness when in their judgment there are special and 
satisfactory reasons for it. 

6. In examining witnesses and receiving testimony, the 
church shall conform, as far as circumstances will permit, 
to the established principles and rules respecting evidence, 
which are observed in courts of justice and equity. 

7. A member of a church, refusing to appear as a wit- 
ness when called for by the church, or refusing to testify 
when present, should be censured for contumacy. 


CHAPTER XV, 
ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS. 
1. Manner of constituting a Council. 


The ministers of each Association, with the churches 
under their pastoral care, or such of them as shall deem 
it proper to act together on the subject, shall make definite 
provision for the calling of a Council, whenever there shall 
be occasion for it within their limits, and shall determine 
beforehand, in what way the Council shall be constituted ; 
that is, they shall determine, whether the ecclesiastical 
Council, for which there shall be occasion within their 
limits, shall consist of the ministers and churches belong- 
ing to that particular association ; or whether the parties, 
wishing for a Council, shall, at the time, choose those who 
shall constitute the Council, without being restricted to 
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the association. If they prefer the last method, they shall 
determine what shall be the character of the ministers and 
churches that shall be eligible as members of the Council, 
and within what bounds they shall reside.* 


2. How a Council shall be called. 


If the Council is to consist of the ministers and churches 
belonging to the association; then the case requiring the 
Council, shall be fully stated to the moderator for the time 
being, or to the committee of the association; and the 
said moderator or committee, agreeably to the rule adopt- 
ed by the association, shall address letters missive to the 
churches, requesting them severally, by their pastor and a 
delegate, to meet at a specified time and place for the pur- 
pose of deliberating and acting on the business laid before 
them in the letter missive. Or, if the associated ministers 
and churches shall have so determined, the letter missive 
stating the case and calling the Council, shall be addressed 
to the several churches by the party or parties desiring the 
Council, the moderator or the committee of the associa- 
tion having been previously consulted as to the time and 
place which will be convenient for the meeting of the 
Council. 

But if it shall be judged best by any body of associated 
ministers and churches, that the party or parties wishing 
a Council, shall choose the members to compose it, with- 
out being restricted to the association ; then, of course, 
the letter missive, which shall definitely state the case to 
be acted on by the Council, shall be addressed by the 
party or parties concerned to each of the churches that 
are to constitute the Council, requesting them to meet, 
each by the pastor and a delegate, for the object specified, 
at the time and place agreed upon. 


3. A Council organized. 


The Ecclesiastical Council, when assembled, shall elect 
a moderator and a scribe or clerk. The duty of the mod- 
erator shall be to preside during the deliberations and 
transactions of the Council, and to preserve order, accord- 
ing to the common rules of ecclesiastical bodies, or ac- 


* See note affixed to the 11th article of General Principles. 
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cording tothe particular rules adopted by the Council. 
The duty of the scribe or clerk shall be to write the min- 
utes of the transactions. There shall also be chosen a 
Register, whose duty it shall be to transcribe the records 
and minutes of the Council into a book,—which book 
shall be kept by him, or by the Register who may be 
chosen to succeed him. 

4. The ministers and delegates of the churches asso- 
ciated together in the manner before described, may agree 
to meet annually or oftener, to encourage and assist one 
another in the discharge of their duties, to give advice 
when applied to, in cases of doubt and difficulty, and to 
consult for the general welfare of the churches. 


5. Business of Councils. 


The business which properly belongs to Ecclesiastical 

{ Councils is, to ordain and dismiss ministers of the gospel, 
\ to organize churches and to act upon appeals, complaints, 
and all matters of difficulty regularly brought before them, 

6. To make any judgment or act of an Ecclesiastical 
Council valid, it must have a majority of the members 
present in its favor. 

7. An Ecclesiastical Council, called to ordain or install 
a minister, shall examine the candidate for ordination or 
installation, in regard to his general qualifications for the 
office, and particularly in regard to his doctrinal belief and 
his evidencé of personal piety ; after which they shall de- 
termine by vote, whether they will proceed to set him apart 
to the work to which the church has invited him.—And 
if they refuse to carry into effect the wish of the church, 
and the church still persist in desiring him to become their 
pastor, they may, in the manner previously agreed upon, 
refer the question to another Council regularly convened, 
whose action on the subject shall be final. 

8. Every proposal for the dismission of a minister, whe- 
ther on his part, or on the part of the church, shall be 
brought before an Ecclesiastical Council, regularly con- 
vened for the purpose, who after a careful hearing of the 
case, shall decide on the question of his dismission. 

9. If any minister or church-member shall have cause 
of complaint against any minister of the gospel belonging 
to the Association, and if after faithful Christian efforts in 
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private he shall not obtain satisfaction ; he shall bring his 
complaint regularly before the Ecclesiastical Council pro- 
vided, —which Council shall go into a thorough examina- 
tion of the charges brought against the minister, and shall 
decide whether he shall be pronounced innocent, or shall 
be admonished, suspended, or deposed. 

10. The decision of the Council called for the trial of 
a minister shall be final, and shall be submitted to by all 
concerned, unless the minister or the party making the 
complaint against him shall, within four weeks, request a 
review by the same council, or shall appeal to another 
council. If the appeal is made to another council, the 
appellate council shall be constituted in the manner pre- 
viously settled by the associated ministers and churches, 
either by addition to the first council, or by the selection 
of a new council. And the decision of this second coun- 
cil, or the council that shall review the case, shall always 
be final, admitting of no further appeal, and shall be car- 
ried into effect by the associated ministers and churches. 

11. If the body of a church shall be guilty of heresy, 
disorderly conduct, or gross neglect of gospel precepts, it 
shall be the right and the duty of any minister or church 
belonging to the association, and acquainted with the 
offence, to make known to the offending church what is 
the ground of dissatisfaction, and shall labor in the spirit 
of love, for the removal of the offence. But if the offend- 
ing church shall refuse to hearken to admonition and shall 
persist in the evil complained of, then the minister or 
church that has faithfully admonished them may bring the 
matter before the ecclesiastical council provided and regu- 
larly assembled for the purpose. And’ if the offending 
church having been seasonably cited :to appear before the 
council for trial, shall refuse so to appear, or shall refuse 
to give due satisfaction by putting away the evil of which 
they are guilty, the council shall declare the sentence of 
non-communion against them, And the associated minis- 
ters and churches are to approve of the sentence by with. 
drawing from the communion of the offending church.* 


* In such a case as this, it would be very unreasonable to refer the ulti- 
mate decision of the matter to the church, as they are the party complained 
of and censured and would of course be unfit to act as judges, 
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12. If any member of a church who has fallen under 
the sentence of excommunication, or any other censure, 
shall think himself injured, he shall have the right of ap- 
peal to the ecclesiastical council provided by the associat- 
ed churches. And said council, after a full consideration 
of the case, shall either approve and confirm the act of the 
ehurch or shall disapprove and reverse it. This decision 
of the council on the appeal, shall be final, and shall be 
binding on both the parties. 

13. A citation to a party complained of or appealed 
from, and also to witnesses, shall be made at least two 
weeks before the time appointed for the trial of the case 
by the council. 

14. Any church member under censure shall give no- 
tice to the church of his intention to appeal, within one 
month after he was put under censure, and shall prose- 
cute his appeal before the council provided, within six 
months. 

15. If any person, whether minister or private Chris- 
tian, who has been complained of to a council, and has 
had regular notification to appear before them, shall refuse 
or neglect to do so, he shall be judged guilty of scandalous 
contempt, and treated as such an offence requires. 

16. If any Congregational minister, who does not be- 
long to any association, is apprehended to be guilty of an 
offence, it shall be the right and duty of any minister or 
private Christian acquainted with the case, to deal with 
him in private according to the spirit of the direction in 
Matt. xviii. And if the cause of offence be not removed, 
the case may be presented to the church of which he is a 
pastor, which church shall be considered as bound in duty 
to bring the matter for trial before a regular council. And 
if that church shall neglect to do so, they may be dealt 
with as a delinquent church. And in this case, it may 
be proposed to them and their pastor to bring the charge 
against them and against their pastor before a regular ec- 
clesiastical council. If he or they refuse, he or they, thus: 
refusing, shall be deemed guilty of scandalous contempt, 
and due notice thereof being given to an ecclesiastical 
council, said council may declare him or them excluded 
from the fellowship of the churches. 


17, If an offending Congregational minister not belong- 
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ing to any association, nor connected, as pastor, with any 
church, shall be known to be guilty of heresy or immorali~ 
ty; any brother in the ministry acquainted with the of 
fence, may, after dealing with him privately and obtaining 
no satisfaction, propose to submit the matter for trial to an 
ecclesiastical council, mutually chosen; and if he shall 
refuse, the brother who has been aggrieved and has dealt 
with him in private, may proceed to bring his complaint 
before a regular council for trial. If in any case the of- 
fending minister, having been duly notified, shall refuse to 
appear before said council ; the council are authorized to 
act on the case, and may pass sentence upon the offender 
for scandalous contempt, and for any offence of which 
they find him guilty, and may, in their own behalf, and in 
behalf of Congregational churches, withdraw fellowship 
from him. 

It is held as a settled principle, that every Congrega- 
tional minister, is really under the watch and care of the 
Congregational denomination, and that no one can evade 
this Inspection by neglecting to unite himself with an as- 
sociation, or by refusing to acknowledge that he is, under 
God, responsible to his brethren, and liable to be called to 
account by them for heresy or immorality. 

18. Every candidate for the ministry shall, during the 
time of his being a candidate, be under the watch and care 
of the association that gave him his license to preach, and 
liable to be dealt with by them for any heresy or misde- 
meanor. 

19. No person shall appear as advocate for another be- 
fore any ecclesiastical council, who is not a pastor or a 
member of a Congregational church. The council itself, 
when it shall judge it expedient, may designate one of its 
own members, or a member or pastor of another church, 
to examine witnesses, and in other ways to afford necessa- 
ry aid to one or both parties during a trial. 


If the Congregational ministers and churches of Massa- 
chusetts shall see fit to adopt a Manual of Discipline, they 
may think it desirable, and a matter of convenience, to 
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annex to such Manual, the Constitution and Rules of the 
General Convention of Congregational ministers, and also 
of the General Association, the Pastoral Association, and 
perhaps of the District Associations. The committee 
would wish the several associations to express their opin- 
ion on this point, as well as on other points which the 
above communication brings before them. The commit- 
tee regret that the publication of this unfinished report has 
been so long delayed. They can only say, that other du- 
ties have rendered the delay unavoidable. They indulge 
the hope that their brethren in the different associations 
will make arrangements to take the subject into conside- 
ration as soon as possible, and to communicate to the 
chairman their views on the whole and every part of the 
important business now in hand. If the measure which 
has been proposed and thus far pursued, shall bring to 
view some differences of opinion among Congregational- 
ists, it will also do what is more important, that is, will 
show how far they are agreed. And if the spirit of Chris- 
tian candor and conciliation and Jove of union prevails 
among them, as we trust it does, a careful and sufficiently 
protracted consideration of the subject in all its bearings 
will result in a growing, if not a perfect harmony, leaving 
few, if any important points of difference ;—a consumma- 
tion devoutly desired by the committee. sift Ja goh 


LEONARD WOODS, Chairman, 


In behalf of the Committee. 
January, 1845. 
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LETTER. 


In the month of December, 1835, the Rev. Josrru 
Kertey retired from his office as minister of the> 
Unitarian Chapel, Ipswich. His retirement was the 
consequence of his renunciation of Unitarianism. 
This change of sentiment had resulted, principally, 
from friendly discussions which had taken place 
between himself and the Rev. Prers Epmunp Bur- 


eR, B. A., then curate of St. Margaret’s, in the 
‘same town. ‘To these discussions, it is almost su- 


perfluous to add, Mr. Ketley joined a careful study 
of the Scriptures, extensive critical reading, and 
fervent prayer for divine direction in an affair of 
such moment. The combined use of these several 
means of enlightenment issued in the abandonment 
of his former religious views, and his embracing 
the Trinitarian scheme. The relinquishment of 
his office as a Unitarian pastor naturally followed. 
At the period referred to, the reverend gentleman 
published, in self-vindication, a sermon, entitled 
“ Scriptural Views concerning the great and im- 
portant Doctrine of the Atonement;” the last he 
ever delivered to his Unitarian congregation. Ina 
preface to this discourse, the author says: “ To his 
fellow-worshippers whose devotions he has con- 
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ducted, and whose spiritual and eternal interests he 
has most deeply at heart, he dedicates this discourse, 
with a trembling sense of the fearful responsibility 
of him who closes his eyes or ears against the truth 
as it is in Jesus, the sure and only foundation of a 
sinner’s hope; with a most earnest desire to see 
them acknowledge the truth of the Atonement, — 
the only Scriptural ground of approach to the holy 
and just, as well as merciful and benevolent Being, 
the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who has declared that by that medium he 
can be just, and the justifier of those who believe 
in the sacrifice for sin: and with constant and fer- 
' vent prayer that, under the guidance of that divine 
influence which preserves reason from error, and 
man from’ self-confidence, and without which no 
one can call Jesus Lord, in the high and exalted 
sense of the term, [1 Cor. xii. 3,] to the glory of 
God the Father, they may be led into a new and 
living way, and, through the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant, have boldness to enter within the 
veil, and no longer be the outer worshippers of the 
temple ; but behold, as in a mirror, the glory of the 
Lord, and be changed into the same glory. Amen.” 

Concurrently with the publication of Mr. Ketley’s 
sermon, there appeared “ A Letter to the Congre- 
gation who assemble for Worship in the. Unitarian 
Chapel, Ipswich, occasioned by an Advertisement 
in the Suffolk Chronicle, addressed to the Writer ; 
and containing some Account of his Discussion 
with the Rev. Joseph Ketley, which ended in Mr, 
Keiley’s Renunciation of Unitarianism. By Piers 
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Edmund Butler, B. A., Curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Ipswich.” Both the “ability” and the “spirit” 
manifested in this production have been “ cordially 
admired ” even by a Unitarian minister, himself no 
mean judge of what constitutes literary ability. It 
is at the same time deeply interesting, as exhibiting 
somewhat of the mental process by which an intel- 
ligent and candid mind was, by the divine mercy, 
emancipated from long-cherished error, and blessed 
with the ‘light of life.” 

After a suitable introduction, the writer proceeds 
as follows : 

“ An advertisement having a few days ago ap- 
peared in the Suffolk Chronicle, courteously inviting 


my attention, and that of the congregation of St. 


Margaret’s Church, to a publication, entitled ‘ Chris- 
tian Unitarianism;’ it was suggested to me by 
some friends, (whose judgment encourages me to 
a task I should otherwise never have undertaken,) 
that it is desirable I should prepare a reply to it. 
Knowing neither the name of the advertiser, nor 
that of the author of the publication referred to, I 
thought I could not better mark my sense of the 
honor conferred on me by the former, than by re- 
spectfully, as I now do, addressing my reply to 
yourselves. 

“JT have given to ‘Christian Unitarianism, as 
requested, a serious, and I think I may add, a can- 
did perusal. As a statement of your religious opin- 
ions, (and it can hardly be considered any thing 
more,) it is temperate, but imperfect; omitting some 
important points altogether, and not sufficiently 
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explicit upon others. The authority of Scripture is 
very vaguely defined; and your views of the canon 
of Scripture, of the existing state of human nature, 
of the personal nature of Christ, and of other im- 
portant subjects, are not directly mentioned. 

“ In the first sentence, it is complained that Uni- 
tarianism has bee ‘frequently made the object of 
the most unfounded obloquy and misrepresentation.’ 
Now,I share your indignation against the practice 
of misrepresenting your doctrines, whoever may be 


guilty of it. It is equally unwise and unworthy.. 


Tn order to answer arguments founded on misrep- 
resentation, you have only to prove that you do not 
hold the doctrines imputed to you, and your con- 
troversial Opponent at once loses all his time and. 
labor. ‘What is-meant by the obloquy alleged to 
be thrown on Unitarianism, I can only conjecture. 
I know, you in general consider it"hard and unkind 
that we do not recognize you as fellow-Christians. 
A few dispassionate remarks upon this. Tb recog- 
nize you as Christians would be to recognize Uni- 
tarianism (so called,) as including the essentials, of 
Christianity, —the very point in dispute between 
us. You are aware that we differ in essentials. 
According to your opinion, the essentials of Chiisti- 
anity are comprised in a very few particulars, which 
you consider us to. hold in common with your- 
selves; you can,\therefore, consistently with your 
principles, give us the title of Christians. Accord- 
ing to owr opinion, the essentials of Christianity 
include.certain particulars which you avowedly re- 
ject, and therefore, consistently with our principles, 
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we cannot give you the title of Christians. Would 


‘you have us renounce, without -conviction, the 


whole question in dispute? "Would you have us 
hypocritically meet you as our fellow-believers, 
while you disavow doctrines conscientiously. deem- 
ed by us the very life and soul of our. religion ? 
If we did so, you ought to despise our conduct, and 
consider it any thing but friendly to you, as calcu- 
lated to confirm you in what we believe to be fatal 
error. I trust that when you calmly reflect on all 
this, it will commend itself to your better judgments, 


‘and you will cease to impute to us uncharitable | 


motives for refusing you a name which we cannot 
yield you without yielding up our principles, or 
our consistency. ‘The Koran expressly recognizes 
Christ in the character of a teacher divinely, com- 
missioned: but you do not therefore recognize-Mo- 
hammedans as your fellow-Christians; because 


‘they reject what you number, and most justly, 


among the essentials of Christianity — the authority 
of the Christian Scriptures. Whatever Christianity 
may be, a Christian, even on your own principles, is 
one who holds it in all its essential doctrines. Hav- 
ing thus disclaimed all intention of misrepresenting 
or vilifying your religious opinions, I would now 
entreat you to give the following observations your 
candid and serious. perusal. 

1. You are aware of the variety of opinion 


- prevalent in your communion, respecting the inspi- 


ration of Scripture. Some Unitarians, especially 
(I believe,) those ofthe continent, merely hold that, 
as the God of Nature and Providence raised up 
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Newton to discover and demonstrate certain laws 
of the material world, He, in like manner, raised up 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, and other good 
men, (I trust you shudder while you read,) to un- 
fold certain religious and moral truths. To call 
the Scriptures inspired in such a sense, is an abuse 
of language; and, to say the least, a virtual avowal 
of infidelity. Other Unitarians believe the Bible 
to contain a faithful record of certain facts and doc- 
trines miraculously communicated, but intermingled 
with inconclusive reasonings upon them, false de- 
ductions from them, and tenets belonging to the 
popular superstition of the age when it was com- 
posed. And again, other Unitarians (and I hope 
I may number you among them,) recognize the 
inspiration of Scripture to be complete, so as to 
render it an infallible rule of faith. The latter, I 
shall attempt to prove, is the only tenable ground. 
If the Scriptures do not constitute an infallible rule | 
of faith, they constitute none at all; for between an 
infallible rule of faith, and none at all, there can be 
no available medium. If the sacred writers mislead 
you in one instance, your confidence in their guid- 
ance is gone— you know not but they may mislead 
you in any other instance; because none can tell 
you when they put forward their own error, and 
when they record the truth of God. There exists 
under heaven no tribunal to which you may appeal 
in such a case; there is no hand competent to sep- 
arate the chaff from the wheat, which, on such a 
supposition, are commingled in the gamer of the 
Bible. Above all, what are the poor and unlearned, 
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in that case, todo? How are they to know how 
much of their Bibles they ought to reverence, and 
how much of them they ought to neglect? More- 
over, the sacred writers claim a competent. inspira- 
tion; so that when one of them gives his judgment 
as a man in a particular case, he considers it neces- — 


‘ sary to distinguish it from the dictates of the Divine 


Being. (1 Cor. vii. 10, 25; xiv. 37; 2 Cor. i. 13; 
Gal. i. 11,12; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ; 2 Tim. iii. 14—17; 
2 Pet. i. 21; iii. 1, 2, 15,16; Rev. i.1.) Now the 
sacred writers either possessed the inspiration they 
claimed, or, in pretending to it, they were guilty of 
Sraud, or victims of delusion, and therefore unworthy 
of atiention.. 'There isno middle supposition which 
ean possibly be interposed between these. I need 
not remind you of the evidences of Christianity. You 
know that the sacred writers were neither impostors, 
nor victims of delusion. You are therefore shut up 
to the acknowledgment of their infallible authority, 


-as your only tenable position— one from which I 


hope you have no desire to depart. 

“2. If such, or none at all, must be the authority 
of Scripture, what spirit becomes us when we sit 
down to the interpretation of it? Sure it is no less 
required by reason, than consistent. with piety, to 
submit ourselves wholly to its teaching—to sweep 
out of the chambers of the mind all our predilec- 
tions and preconceived opinions in religion, and re- 
plenish them from the treasury of revelation alone. 
We are miserably incompetent to decide what 
ought to be in the Bible. It is our dignity, our 
duty, our safety, to receive whatever God has com- 
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municated, for this simple reason— God is wiser 
than we. Suppose a communication from heaven 
addressed to any individual of your number, and 
suppose that individual to enter into discussion 
with his Maker on the subject of its contents, in 
what light would his conduct appear to you? We 
believe the Bible a communication from heaven 
addressed to us all, and shall we perform a part at 
once so irrational, and so irreverent toward its au- 
thor, as mustering a host of mere human opinions 
to combat its declarations, and force them from 
their meaning? I affectionately implore you to 
consider this. I know you are in the habit of re- 
pelling certain doctrines affirmed to be taught in 
Scripture, on account of what appears to you their 
irrational character. In thus doing, you assume a 
position inconsistent with your professed, and (I 
hope) sincere, reverence for the authority of Scrip- 
ture. The real question which it becomes you to 
entertain is this: Are the disputed doctrines actual- 
ly taught in Scripture, or not? While you do not 
give this question its proper prominence, are you 
very unlikely to err in deciding it? And if any 
doctrine, which you reject as irrational, be actually 
taught in Scripture, then you know it must be ra- 
tional; no doctrine constituting a part of the re- 
vealed wisdom of God can possibly be absurd, 
however it may appear so to any class, or number 
of men. Many a man has deemed a doctrine ir- 
rational, and afterward found himself mistaken. 
Many a man has taken his bold and consistent 
stand at the revelation of God, and there seen 
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depths of wisdom disclosed, of whose nature he 
had no conception before. You know that even in 
matters of natural science men have been blinded 
by prejudice and passion, so as to consider things 
absurd which have been proved infallibly certain. 
In the common affairs of life, we are daily liable to 
a similar influence. How much more must we feel 
ourselves liable to it in the business. of religion, 
when we consider the elevation of her doctrines, 
and the restraints that she imposes, whatever view 
we take of both! 

“3. ‘ The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned’ (1 Cor. ii. 14.) From this 
passage it plainly and undeniably appears, that the 
doctrines of the Bible, whatever they may be, are 
uncongenial to the natural taste of the human 
mind, and seem in its view irrational, until it has 
become the subject of a spiritual influence. I do 
not now assume that the doctrines of the Bible are 
ours; I only affirm that, according to the passage 
quoted, they appear folly to the natural mind, and 

are uncongenial to its taste, whatever they are. 
Pause here for a moment, and ask yourselves, can 
they be the doctrines of Unitarianism? Is. there 
any thing in the latter that wages war with the pre- 
vailing bias of the natural mind, and consequently 
appears foolishness in its view, and requires an in- 
fluence from above to ensure its reception? On 
the last page of the publication to which this letter 
refers, I have found the following sentence: ‘ We 
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add, it appears to us, that these simple but impor- 
tant and sublime views are in themselves rational, 
and congenial to the human mind? Such is the 
uniform boast of all their advocates. According 
to them, excepting the resurrection of the body and 
the authority of Scripture, Jesus and his apostles 
taught no doctrine but what may be found within 
the limits of heathen. philosophy and of modern 
deism, and within the pages of the Koran. Oh! 
think of this, and look again at the passage I have 
quoted. 

“4, ‘The Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin.’ (Gal. iii. 22.) Such, in the sight of God, is 
the natural ‘condition of man. You will tell me, 
this passage is obsolete, and applies only to a for- 
mer state of the world; although. there is nothing 
in the passage itself, in the context, in the Epistle 
where it stands, or in the tenor of the Bible, to 
warrant such a supposition — but every thing against 
it. Well—bring this matter to a plain and satis- 
factory test. What is your standard of duty? It 
is contained, you will reply, in the New Testa- 
ment. Iam aware that your views of duty differ 
very materially from ours; and that you consider 
us in this respect deluded, and unnecessarily strict. 
I take up, therefore, your own standard of duty, 
and in a spirit of humble and kind solicitude, I 
put the question to you, have you acted up to that 
standard? Have you neglected, have you violated, 
no duty to God, no obligation relative to your fel- - 
low-men? Who can answer that he has not? 
And that solemn pause of conscience, when such 
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a question is preferred\— what is it but a deep ac- 
knowledgment that all are ‘under sin?? 

“5, ‘But now the righteousness of God without 
the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law. 
and the prophets; even the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
all them that believe: for there is no difference : for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God; being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus : whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; to declare at this time his righteousness : 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus’ (Rom. iii. 21—26.) I am 
aware how Unitarian writers attempt to explain the 
terms ‘propitiation’ and ‘redemption,’ here em- 
ployed, so as to bring them into accordance with 
their system of doctrine. Their criticisms I shall 
not here reply to, but content myself with one re- 
mark on the passage. The scheme of salvation un- 
folded in it, whatever that scheme may be (observe, 
I do not assume it is the one we believe in,) dis- 
plays not only the benevolence, but also the justice of 
the Divine Being. This is evident from the words, 
‘to declare his righteousness, that he might be jusé, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’ 
Such is the scheme of salvation unfolded in Scrip- 
ture. I ask you now — seriously and affectionately 
I ask you —can it be such as Unitarianism repre- 
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- sents it? In the scheme of salvation, as represent- 
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ed by Unitarianism, what is there which illustrates 
the divine justice — what is there which displays it 
beautifully and tranquilly harmonizing with the 
divine mercy, and securing, in combination with 
the latter, the eternal safety of the believer? In 
page 5 of ‘ Christian Unitarianism,’ I have found 
the following sentence: ‘ We reject, as utterly un- 
scriptural, the doctrine of satisfaction, and every 
other doctrine which represents the death of Christ 
as... ..enabling him [God] to extend mercy to 
his erring and_ sinful, but repentant creatures.’ 
This is not, indeed, a correct statement of our doc- 
trine, which, I believe, was misunderstood, rather 
than intentionally misrepresented, by the writer ; 
but it sufficiently expresses the rejection, by Unita- 
rians, of the doctrine which declares the death of 
Christ to be the divinely appointed and necessary 
mean whereby God can be ‘just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus.’ You are aware 
that it is the boast of Unitarians that their system 
of belief exhibits an unlimited placability on the 
part of Jehovah, unqualified by, unconnected with, 
the exercise of justice. Remember this—read over, 
once again, the above-quoted passage —and ask 
yourselves, ‘can Unitarianism be here?’ No. The 
scheme of salvation, to display the justice of God, 
must comprehend the Atonement. When we by 
faith behold Immanuel ‘magnifying the law and 
making it honorable,’ by ‘dying, the just for the 
unjust, we see how God can be ‘just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’ And suf- 
fer me to assure you, that nothing but this doctrine 
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will ever fully and permanently tranquilize the con- 
science of a sinner—the conscience that instine- 
tively craves it, and will not rest without it; and 
when ignorant of it, wanders, up and down un- 
satisfied, and blindly seeking the unknown peace 
which a belief of this doctrine only can impart. 
After all that you know, and can say, of divine 
mercy, conscience will bear testimony to divine 
justice, and refuse to authenticate the hope you 
have founded on the former attribute severed from 
the latter. 

“T shall not at present continue the discussion 
beyond this point. Your own good sense will tell 
you the essential connection between the scheme of 
salvation here advocated, and the proper deity of the 
Word. If Christ were a mere creature, his. atone- 
ment could have no intrinsic worth—could never 
be the mean of satisfaction to the divine and. vio- 
lated law, whereby God can be just, and the justi- 


— fier of him that believeth. , I forbear to adduce any 


of the direct evidence for his deity. If you once 
receive the atonement, that evidence will open on 
you from every book of Revelation. And, the 
deity of Christ acknowledged, you will, on similar 
evidence, acknowledge the personality and deity of 
the Holy Spirit. But if you receive not the atone- 
ment, for your own personal and eternal salvation, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, although acknowledged, 
could not profit you. Allow me here to remind 
you, we believe no less firmly than you in the divine 
Unity. We believe that in the Godhead three ex- 
istences are distinct but united. In this we find no 
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contradiction. The essence of the divine nature 
is, indeed, imcomprehensible, according to our 
doctrine, no less than according to your own; but 
not more so. You can no more comprehend that 
essence, on your scheme of doctrine, than we on 
ours. You can no more explain the divine nature 
to an atheist, than we can explain it to you. For 
~ the truth, that ‘Jehovah is one, and the only proper 
object of worship,’ we would, by divine grace, lay 
down our lives. But we rejoice, with adoring 
wonder, to know that, in the very nature of God, 
provision existed for our recovery and renovation 
before the worlds were made. The secret of our 
redemption was found in the depths of Deity. 

“] very earnestly implore you to attend to the sev- 
eral points which I have here brought forward, in the 
order wherein they appear. 'The first and most im- 
portant question for a sinful and immortal being to 
decide must ever be —‘ What is the way of salva- 
tion?’ Take the Scriptures, and, with prayer to 
their divine author for his guidance, decide it before 
him. Be fully satisfied what is the scheme of sal- 
vation unfolded in Scripture ; and, until you are so, 
keep the consideration of all other points in abey- 
ance. Until that all-important question be rightly 
decided, to entertain others may perplex, and can- 
not profit you. I fear that even by good and _ well- 
intending men the present controversy is not al- 
ways managed as it ought to be. Instead of be- 
ginning with the scheme of salvation unfolded in 
Scripture (its authority being acknowledged on 
both sides,) and first determining a question which 
lies at the bottom of every controversy relating to 
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essentials, and concerns the eternal salvation of 
every man, they too often begin, and too exclusive- 
ly dwell, upon doctrines which, contemplated apart 
from the scheme of salvation, appear to disadvan- 
tage, divested of their glory, and incapable of profit- 
ing the mind. 

“ There is a point on which, before I conclude, 
TI would do you justice. Your system of belief is 
by many good men pronounced (I think errone- 
- ously) more pernicious than that of the Church of 
Rome, because the latter professes to hold the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. These good men, however, 
forget that the importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is vitally dependent on the scheme of sal- 
vation. The latter, as unfolded in Scripture, is not 
only virtually set aside in a multitude of ways, 
but openly and directly denied, by the Church of 
Rome ; so that her doctrine of a Trinity, severed 
from the design for which it was revealed, is robbed 
of its efficacy—the shell without the substance— 
a sapless leaf torn violently from the tree of life. 
The Church of Rome by making tradition, that is, 
by making herself, the sole and authoritative inter- 
preter of Revelation, has reduced the Bible to the 
condition of waste paper within the limits of her 
communion. A genuine Romanist acknowledges 
the authority of Scripture, only as interpreted by 
his Church; and, in argument with him, we cannot 
take our stand at the Scripture as common ground, 
and arbiter of the controversy. Many of your 
communion, I believe, unfeignedly acknowledge 
the eae eo of Scripture. All of you 
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whom I especially address in this letter belong 
(I hope) to this number. May I take the liberty 
of again urging you to the study of your Bibles, 
and let me add, to the use of them in domestic 
worship? ‘Search the Scriptures; for they are 
they which testify of me,’ said He whose name is 
the only one given among men ‘ whereby we must 
be saved.’ 


——— 


“ Your late pastor, the Rev. Joseph Ketley, hav- 
ing just given to the public his reasons for re- 
nouncing Unitarianism,.it has occurred to me that 
some account of the friendly discussion which, 
under God, has issued in that result, may without 
impropriety be inserted here, as‘ likely to cooperate 
with his testimony in preventing misconception on 
the subject. The love and esteem you were ac- 
customed to feel for him, assure me that you will 
read my narrative with interest for his sake. 

“ My acquaintance with Mr. Ketley began on 
the 5th of January, 1835. On the evening of that 
day I had the honor of delivering a lecture at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, as several of you may, per- 
haps, remember. When my lecture was concluded, 
Mr. K. rose, and addressed a few remarks to the 
audience, noticing in a kind and favorable manner 
what they had just heard. In.a few minutes after, 
he approached, and introducing himself to me, re- 
quested my permission to visit me at my house, 
frankly stating, at the same time, that he was a 
Unitarian minister, and expressing his hope that I 
would not consider that circumstance an obstacle 
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to our interchange of the courtesies of life. I re- 
plied as you may anticipate ; assuring him of my 
readiness to receive his proposed visit, and of my 
gratitude for his favorable notice of my lecture. 
ie our first interview at my house, which fol- 
beds in a few days, he introduced the subject of 
religion; observing, that he thought Unitarianism 
was in general misunderstood, and endeavoring, | 
by the suggestion of various considerations which 
I cannot now recall, to produce in my mind a fa- 
vorable impression toward it. Such was the origin 
of our-discussion. My opinion of Mr. Ketley’s 
powers, and my distrust of my own, rendered it 
morally impossible that it should originate on my 
part; indeed, a sense of duty was the only motive 
which induced me to engage in it, when begun by 
him. A distinct desire for his benefit could not 
actuate me then; for it would have implied a hope 
of being instrumental toward it, which I did not 
then venture to entertain. At a few subsequent 
interviews my friend appeared still to indulge the 
expectation of leading me over to his own religious 
opinions, and directed his conversation accordingly. 
That expectation, however, very soon vanished. He 
advocated his opinions from conviction; in addition 


_to conviction, at least, not weaker than his own, I 


clung to mine for life. He could not but know 
that a transition from his ground to mine would 
leave his eternal safety unendangered, even on his 
own principles ; while, on my principles, a similar 
transition to Ais ground would involve the most 
ruinous result. He consequently confined himself, 
from that time, to a defence of Unitarianism. 
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“To her cause, if I can judge, he did ample 
justice. During many successive interviews at our 
respective residences, he drew largely from the re- 
sources of abstract argument and of Biblical criti- 
cism; and nothing that he brought forward seemed 
in any degree deprived of its clearness or force, by 
his manner of employing it. If such were the self- 
diffidence felt by me, and the ability manifested by 
my friend, whence the issue of our discussion, with 
which you are all acquainted? With no hypocriti- 
cal affectation of humility, I wholly disclaim the 
merit.of it. Our discussion took place not amid 
the alternating applauses of a multitude, but in the 
quiet of unostentatious retirement, with no other 
witness than our Maker. It was conducted not in 
the spirit of combatants, but with the mutual good- 
will of friends. We were aware that not the sinceri- 
ty, nor the intellect, of either party could suffer any 
just disparagement by the result, whatever it might 
be. A philosopher, self-dependent, may fail in the 
investigation of religious truth: while the agency of 
Omnipotence and the instrumentality of a child may 
discover it to his mind.. It is very strange that a 
man may avow alteration of sentiment on almost 
any subject but that of religion, without calumny 
called forth, or indignation excited: while a change 
in the latter, beyond all others, is entitled to a calm 
and kind consideration. If the convert be wrong, 
he is a proper object of the deepest commiseration ; 
if he be right, of the purest satisfaction. Too 
often is he looked on as an enemy and a traitor by 
the community whose religion he has abandoned, 
and as the author of a dire calamity to its interest — 
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a thing impossible if that religion be true. Truth 
must ultimately prevail ; and he who abandons her 
cause, injures, not it, but himself. At length these 
feelings of anger, which originate in a mere illu- 
sion, gradually subside, like all others of the kind. 
It is discovered that the sun shines not more feebly 
than before the’ calamity of this conversion ; and 
the course of nature flows on, unaltered by its in- 
fluence. It is found, perhaps, in addition to all 
this, that the convert has not ceased to be human: 
his integrity is unimpaired, his understanding vig- 
orous as ever: and his testimony and example may 
in the end be appreciated by many, who once exe- 
crated both in the bitterness of their hearts. 

“ The arguments of my friend were, principally, 
throughout, and altogether in the first instance, 
founded on what appeared to him rational princi- 
ples rather than on the testimony of Revelation. 
After briefly contending that they applied not to the 
doctrines I advocated, my endeavors were employ- 
ed to convince him that all such arguments proceed 
on a false supposition; namely, that, admitting the 
authority of Scripture, we are competent to sit in 


judgment on the wisdom of its contents. He con- 


stantly endeavored to draw me into argument on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which I as constantly 
avoided; contenting myself with, at most, very 
brief replies to his objections, and then returning to 
the consideration of what appeared to me a prior, 
and yet more important question, —the scheme of 
salvation revealed. 1 had frequently to remind hira 
that his line of argument was unwittingly inconsis- 
tent with his admission of the authority of Scrip- 


ture; but the complete inspiration of the latter I do 
not recollect him to have ever directly questioned. 
Hence, from the origin to the end of our discus- 
sion, the main subject of it continued to be the 
scheme of salvation revealed; including the natu- 
ral state of man, and the doctrine of the Atonement. 
This subject I invariably endeavored to consider 
with him, as one involving his own eternal interest, 
about which I avow that I felt a more than ordina- 
ry solicitude, from the moment when I dared to 
hope I might be employed in promoting it—a solic- 
itude which augmented as my acquaintance with 
him proceeded, from causes which you, who have 
known him, will readily conjecture. The first day 
on which I can now, in looking back, discern any 
impression made upon his mind was the third of 
April, 1835. I then proposed that we should read 
together a portion of the Bible. He consented. I 
chose the 3d chapter of the Epistle tothe Romans; 
and read, briefly commenting as I proceeded. In 
answer to some remarks I made on the term ‘ pro- 
pitiation,’ he contended that the word in the origi- 
nal, being the same by which the mercy-seat is de- 
nominated, merely implied the manifestation of 
divine mercy by Jesus Christ, without any reference 
to atonement; and that nothing was mentioned of 
his blood, Trepeated the words which had escaped 
his attention—‘ through faith in his blood” He 
colored, was confused, and silent. When leaving 
me he shook my hand, visibly struggling with deep 
emotions. From that time, his manner became 
more serious in our discussion, and he appeared to 
defer more to the authority of Scripture. I re- 
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quested him to study the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the original of Griesbach’s edition, being one 
which the most learned Unitarians generally con- 
sider impartial. He readily consented to do so; 
and was soon convinced, by the Latin preface of 
Griesbach, of the genuineness of some portions of 
the Bible which he had doubted before. The com- 
mon version was now rapidly read; the original, 
at the same time, being consulted on all disputed 


_.passages. At this point of his progress I gave him 


a copy of my sermons. He at first declared him- 
self gratified, but unconvinced by the perusal of 
them. In a few days, however, he acknowledged 
to me that his confidence in Unitarianism was 
completely shaken—that he more than suspected 
the soundness of the mode of interpretation em- 
ployed in its support—and that my second sermon 
had shown him the moral impossibility of serving 
God without a belief of the Atonement. He asked 
me to name some books I would recommend him 
to read for additional information on the subject. 
I mentioned Magee and Wardlaw. His progress 
was now rapid and decisive. He saw the Atone- 
ment, first as appointed, and deriving efficacy from 
divine appointment; then as ‘elect, precious,’ in- 
trinsically meritorious, and therefore appointed to 
reconcile mercy with justice, and man with God. 
On the latter point, the 10th chapter of the Epistle 
to. the Hebrews appeared to him decisive. He per- 
ceived at once the connection of the Atonement 
with the Deity of Christ; on which subject we 
discussed but one only text, ‘Thy throne, O God, 
is forever, &c., as quoted from the 45th Psalm, in 
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the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


He argued for the Unitarian translation, ‘ God is thy 


throne, &c.; to which I replied, that our explana- 
tion of the passage alone coincides with the scope 
of the whole context, which is evidently to exalt the 


dignity of the Mediator. What appeared to him the — 


strongest evidence of the deity of Christ was the 
recorded fact, that inspired men transacted imme- 


diately with him the business of personal religion. 


(2 Cor. xii. 7—9.) Similar evidence appeared to 
him for the personality and deity of the Holy 
Spirit; who is declared to be the immediate agent 
in the inward change inseparable from salvation — 
the prompter of prayer in all who acceptably pray — 
the sanctifier and upholder of all who live for God, 
It was in the beginning of December, 1835, that 
the crisis arrived in the inquiries of my friend. His 
intention of publicly announcing to you his change 
of sentiment in religion was communicated to me 
only on the day before you heard him announce it. 
He soli¢ited my advice. I observed, that the duty 
of confessing Christ was inseparable from belief in 
him (Rom. x. 9)—that the time when we believe 


in him must, therefore, be the time to confess him— 


and that he could not, without hypocrisy, preach 
Unitarian doctrine while he disbelieved it. What 
followed you already know.” 


The reader may like to be informed that, since | 


leaving Ipswich, Mr. Ketley has passed three years 
and a half at Cambridge University, and has now 
entered the Church of England. 
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